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Ti  PREFACE. 

have  been  found  exactly  corresponding  to  each  otherj  bj  sever^L 
English  Gentlemeni  who  have  been  long  enough  conversauk 
M'ith  people  of  fashion  and  character  abroad^  to  become  mastery 
of  the  pronunciation,  and  who  are  therefore  competent  judges  of^ 
the  matter. 

This  work  is  divided  into  three  parts :  and  I  have  printed  in 
a  small  character  such  observations  as  are  not  fit  for  beginners  : 
but  must  be  omitted,  in  order  for  them  to  learn  first  what  i^ 
essential  to  the  language ;  that  they  may  thereby  be  the  sooner 
enabled  to  enter  into  the  construing  of  tlie  French  books. 
Each  Part  of  Speech  is  treated  of,  both  with  respect  to  it» 
accidence  and  construction,  in  a  manner  that  leaves  nothing 
further  to  be  said  upon  the  same  subjects.  Tiiere  is  not  one 
construction  in  French,  but  is  taken  notice  of,  antl  reduced  inta 
rules.  And  I  have  reserved  for  an  Appendix  some  more  parti- 
cular observations,  that  could  not  be  mserted  in  the  body  of 
the  work,  without  interrupting  that  order  which  I  proposed; 
but  which  are  nevertheless  necessary  to  the  understanding  and 
writing  French. 

Another  advantage  that  youth  and  illiterate  people  will  reapr 
fiom  it  is,  that  in  learning  French,  they  will  at  the  same  timb 
learn  the  art  of  speaking,  the  reason  of  the  words  they  utter, 
the  economy  of  all  languages.  Therefore  after  a  succincit^ 
but  clear  and  exact  analysis  of  the  analogy  and  foundations  of 
languages,  prefixed  by  [way  of  introduction,  I  give  in  ^the 
sequel  true  and  perfect  notions  of  the  Parts  of  Speech,  arid 
other  Grammatical  terms  used  in  the  work :  and  both  the 
division  of  the  work,  and  definitions  used  in  it,  will  be  found 
grounded  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  formed  after  the  most 
exact  rules  rA  Logic.  This  (though  the  young  learner  need 
not  at  first  trouble  himself  with  it)  seemed  to  me  the  more 
necessary,  as  there  is  no  treatbe  on  Grammar  fit  for  youth  and 
illiterate  persons;  all  the  English,  as  well  as  the  Latin  and 
French  Grammars,  used  in  schools,  being  quite  defective  in 
that  respect,  and  the  definitions  in  them,  for  the  most  part,  false, 
though  generally  used  by  Grammarians. 

I  think,  after  the  generality  of  Grammarians,  that  allUhe 
words  of  which  speech  is  composed,  may  be  ranged  iiito  eight 
or  nine  classes ;  but  I  difFei*  from  them  as  to  the  true  species^  4tt 
words,  which  are  the  constituent  parts  of  speech.  .  Thiis  I  kee|i 
from  that  number  the  Participle,  which  is  i\o  <&tinet  xpecie^ 
from  the  Verb,  of  which  it  is  only  a  mode ;  and  I  adoitt  the 
Adnoun^  which  they  confound  with  the  Noun,  though  esseii* 
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JbSiy  different^    I    acknowledge   die  Particles  for  one  of  the 
Pirts   of    Speech :    but  I  fix  them  to  a  particular  bpeciea'  of 
i^tia,  which  are  neither  Adrerbs^  nor  Prepositions,  nor  Con- 
jUDcdons.     How  these  came  to  be  so  confomided  by  Gram- 
marians,  as  to  be  all  promiscuously  called  by  one  name,  to 
wliich  they  havie  fixed  no  idea,  and  be  at  the  same  time  distin- 
guished by  particular  ideas,  which  fix  their  species,  cannot  be 
easily  a^^unted    for.    Things  specifically  distinguished  must 
imVe  distinct  appellations.     Again :  I  admit  of  one  Article  only, 
and  of  no  case  at  all  in  nouns,  contrary  to  all  those  who  have 
t?|i^ten  upon  the  French  language  before  me.     I  give  my  reasons 
for  that  singularity.     Reason,  and  the  right  of  the  thing,  not 
imitation,  is  my  guide,  and  the  rule  which  I  go  by  throughout 
this  performance. 

And  now,  having  given  an  account  of  this  work,  1  shall  say 
something  of  the  method  of  teaching  and  learning  Frencli, 
wherebn  depends  the  whole  success  of  those  who  are  desirous 
of  attaining  to  the  knowledge  of  that  language :  for  I  am  satis- 
fied- that  tlie  little  progress  of  Learners  is  often  owing  to  the 
ni^inauagement  of  Teachers,  who  are  so  far  from  being  quali- 
fied for  their  art,  that  they  do  not  so  much  as  suspect  that  it  is 
one.  Teaching  French  Is  become  the  profession  of  Foreigners 
of  all'  sorts,  who  know  not  how  to  shift  for  a  living,  and  often 
have  no  qualification  at  all.  Tlie  generalify  of  the  French 
know  not  their  mother-tongue:  but  the  few  who  are  masters 
etit  are  not,  on  that  single  account,  capable  of  teaching  it.  I 
have  composed  this  performance,  not  only  for  the  instruction  of 
the  Englbh  who  learn  French,  but  also  for  the  use  of  such 
leacbers  as  are  not  masters  of  that  language.  I  hope  it  will  be 
idvantageous  to  them  in  all  respects :  for  they  must  have  the 
iMstery  of  it,  and  make  the  rules  familiar  to  them,  that  they 
iRHiy  rea(Kly  represent  them  upon  occasion  to  their  scholars, 
whene\'er  they  happen  to  write  or  speak  wrong.  I  shall  tliere- 
Ue  subjoin  my  own  method  of  teaching,  which  is  grounded 
lM)th  upon  reason  and  experience. 

d'^Tbe  lesson  consists  of  four  or  five  parts,  which  ought  to  keep 
^eaual  pace  together:  the  materials  of  the  language,  I  meau 
te  ¥oaibulary  and  Forms  of  Speech ;  the  way  of  using  them, 
#lhb  "Gralmmar ;  the  Exercise,  which  is  the  practice  of  the 
Wnimar  Rides;  and  the  pronunciation,  or  reading :  to  which 
ttha^blitig  knd  construing  must  be  added,  when  the  scholar  has 
tamt  lis  Atcidence'.  Ihe  lesson  must  always  begin  with  ^the 
pfOaunciation,  and  each  part  always  follow  in  its  turn  in  the 
aameorder^  for  fear  of  forgetting  something. 
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Before  tke  Mwrter  shows  his  sdiokrs  ^e  vawds  «f  Ibe  £iil 
table^.  he  huDMlf  maist  proaouoce  distinctly  to^  them  ea(C^  yo04^ 
one  after  another,  and  »ake  them  proaounce  the  mme  e^t^ 
him;  then  make  them  pronounce  the  firsi  lour  t^€^her>  ib«e 
f our  raorey  and  ao  on :  and  wh^ot  he  is  satisfied  thai  bid. pnfiilf 
have  get  the  pronunciatton  of  them  all,  he  must  diow  d^m:  ia 
the  first  table  the  liters  by  wfaicb  those  sounds  are  prepresentedi; 
pfenounciug  again  first  the  vowel,  as  he  points,  it  oiMt  to  Us 
pupils,  and  makktg  them  pronounce  it  uker  him.  He  mvj 
then  explain  to  them  what  a  vowel  is,  in  the  very  word»  of  the 
definition  s^  down  in  page  5 ;  wad  tell  them  diat  the  vowds 
marked  with  a  circumflex  over  them,  have  a  much  broader 
and  longer  sound  than  the  odiers ;  and  tbsA  the  nasal  vowels  are 
so  called,  on  account  of  their  being  pronounced  through  the  nose. 
Afterwards  he  must  ^ow  th^n  the  mute  e ;  but  must  take  care 
not  to  pronounce  it. 

When  die  scholars  know  their  vowels,  as  represented  in  the 
first  table,  the  Master  must  show  them  the  second,  which  €0»- 
taixis  the  several  ways  of  represei^g  the  voweb ;  and  inforai 
ll^m,  that  all  those  combinations  of  letters,  such  as  at,  ei,-  oi, 
et,  &c.  represent  each  of  them  only  the  sound  of  tlie  vowel 
beginning  the  line,  and  that  ai,  ei,  ot,  ^^9  &c*  must  be  pro- 
nounced i.  They  are  to  pronounce  each  combination  aft^ 
him,  and  then  repeat  or  pronounce  them  by  themselves  a&  he 
points  at  each  of  those  combinations.  The  master  nuist  tk&k 
observe  to  them,  that  e  mute  is  represented  these  three  ways, 
e,  esy  ent 

The  table  of  the  consonants  is  to  be  used  after  the  same  man- 
ner, the  Master  pronouncing  them  first  with  the  guttural  sound 
of  e  (or  eu)  but  very  weak,  just  to  show  the  articulation.  Tkeg 
are  ranged  according  to  their  several  efficient  causes;  those 
which  are  produced  by  the  same  disposition  and  motion'Of  the 
lips  or  tongue,  being  placed  against  each  other. 

The  tables  of  the  syllables  must  be  learnt  next,  tlie  Maatu^ 
still  pronouncing  first  the  syllabic,  and  making  his  Pupil  pro- 
nounce it  after  him,  without  spelling ;  that  is,  without  oaitting 
lum  to  name  first  the  consonant,  and  then  the  vowel  of  wfakh 
the  syllable  is  formed.  But  the  learner  must  read  thesyltabys, 
not  only  in  their  natural  order,  from  the  left  to  the  right,  but 
also  from  the  right  to  the  left,  from  top  to  bottom,  and  agaJn 
from  bottom  to  top,  till  he  is  perfect  in  the  protiiinciatrbn^^ 
them.  Next  comes  the  table  of  Monosyllables:  then  two  ot^r 
tables  to  acquaint  the  learner  when  the  consonants  ought  not 
to  be  pronounced  at  the  end  of   words  and  svllables.  and  when 
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tv^  o^ht ;    lastly,  die  table  of  the  combinatioiis  of  sounds. 

fke*  leaiiier  must  get  this  last  table  by  hearty  and  have  six  or 

«^t  syllables,  with  the  words  annexed  to  them,  set  him  every 

tm,  as  part  of  hb  task :    and  virhen  he  has  learnt  all  those 

Mubinations,  go  through  them  over  again  after  the  same  man* 

ler;  adding  a  rule  of  the  final  consonants,  virith  its  exception; 

aad  dius  repeat  these  tables  a  third  and  fourth  time,  nay,  till 

Ae  Master  is  convinced,  by  the  pupil's  reading,  that  he  has 

$ism  thoroughly,  and  they  have  made  a  lasting  impression  on 

Ills  mind.     Afterwards  he  must  make  him  read  the  Y  ocabulary 

ind  Forms  of  Speech  (but  still  without  spelling),  reading  each 

word  first,  and  making  the  pupil  repeat  it  after  him :  ai^  give 

him  a  certain  number  of  words  aud  sentences  to  get  by  hearty 

more  or  less,  according  to  his  capacity. 

Spelling  will  not  do  at  all ;  and  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  greatest 
binderance    to  the   learning   of    the    pronunciation.     Children 
must  be  accustomed   to  read  the  words  without  naming  each 
letter  separately,  one  after  another:    they  will  soon  learn  to 
read,  if  they  are   taught  their   letters   aiKl  syllables  after  the 
manner  contained  in  the  tables.    The  usual  method  of  teaching 
-children  to  read,  in  making  them  name  the  vowels  and  conso- 
nants by  themselves,  is  quite  absurd.     To  evidence  this  beyond 
<^ntradiction,   let  us   suppose  the  pronunciation  of  this  word 
champs  is  to  be  learnt,     if  you  make  the  pupil  spell,  he  will  say, 
cejf,  nsft,  d,  em^pey,  ess,  and  he  will  stop  of  course;  because  the 
separate  sounds  of  c.  A,  a,  niyp,  s,  cannot  give  him  any  idea  of 
the  combined  sound,  which  is  to  be  pronounced.     How  should 
Ihey  i    Those  letters,  named  singly  after  one  another,  make  six 
liferent  sounds  and  articulations,    none   of  which  separately 
JlSS,  or  altogether  have,  any  manner  of  affinity  of  resemblance  to 
Jim  single  articulated  sound  expressed  by  champs.    The  master, 
4^ing  his  pupil  stop  after  spelling  this  word,  pronounces  him- 
lelf  champs  to  him ;  and  the  pupil,  echo-like,  repeats  champs. 
tSfpelling,  therefore,  can  only  serve  to  confound  the  learner,  aud 
4m^  mm  into  error,  in  intimating  to  him  that  there  are  six 
ilJiBids  in  ck€unp$,  though  the  teacher  is  obliged,  after  all,  to 
iiUpyinee  him  by  his  own  pronunciation  that  there  is  but  one. 
jpt^tbe  word.be pronounced  at  first  to  the  learner,  and  thediffi- 
$i^  is  removed ;  that  sound  will  make  a  right  impression  upon 
l|kjni|u| ;  and  whenever  he  sees  the  same  combination  of  letters^ 
lit  i|^  remember  the  sound  represented  by  them,  and  will  pro- 
lilpmca^di^  word  rioht. 
*u*  .   -  , 
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Moreo^r,  die  aames  of  tke  letters  most  comnKmly  e 
false  notioof^  nay^  sounds  and  avtioilatioiis  Meetly  opposite 
those  which  are  to  be  proaoiiBced.  The  letter  c  is  j 
nounced  sometimes  k,  and  sometimes  s.  Its  name  cfi^,  leads 
learner  to  pronounce  sa  for  ka,  and  to  read  Idee  for  lac^  ( 
sometunes  pronounced  gt^,  as  is  Gog,  Agfig,  and,  sometiJ 
ley.  The  name  of  gey,  which  the  learner  gives  it  in  spell: 
l^s  him  naturally  to  read^  Jog/t  fox  Gog,  s^  AJage  for  jig 
Some  Masters,  hearing  a  child  make  »ich  mistakes  in  reai^ 
are  apt  to  fret,  to  fall  into  a  pasnon,  and  perhaps  to  abuse  h 
But  how  can  the  child  help  it,  if  he  pronounces  fake  soui 
into  which  he  is  naturally  led  by  those  names  of  the  lett 
which  his  master  has  been  at  great  pains  to  teach  him  i 
must  not  blame  the  child,  but  his  own  method  only,  and 
form  it 

The  method  here  reconuuended  to  the  Teacher  has  ex 
rience  for  its  voucher ;  it  has  never  failed  me.  But,  upon 
whole,  those  that  are  foud  of  spellii^,  may  as  well  make  tl 
pupils  speil  the  words  of  the  Vocabulary  and  Forms  of  Spec 
as  a  set  of  unmeamng  words  cd  two,  diree,  or  four  syllabi 
since  those  materiab  dt  the  las^age  crannot  be  learnt  too  ea 
I  make  my  scholars  begin  with  the  Adverbs,  instead  of 
common  Nouns,  that  they  may  have  the  indeclinable  parti 
speech,  the  Adverbs,  Prepositions,  and  Coigunctions,  treasu 
up  in  their  memory,  against  the  time  they  will  be  capable 
construing  French.  Ttds  is  the  most  difficult  and  necess 
part  of  the  Vocabulary ;  and,  when  once  learnt,  the  scholar  i 
meet  with  nothing  to  stop  him  in  construing,  but  the  significat 
of  the  Nouns,  Adnouns,  and  Verbs,  whi<di  be  will  learn  of  coi 
by  dint  of  translating  and  construing,  besides  his  usual  task 
of  the  Vocabulary. 

After  minding  the  pronunciation  and  materials  of  die  L 
guage,  the  Grammar  must  be  thought  of.  Therefore 
master  will  set  his  scholar  a  lesson  out  of  the  Accidence ; 
plain  to  him  what  a  noun  is,  diat  it  is  of  a  gender,  has  I 
numbers,  and  is  commonly  preceded  by  die  ar^le,  and  w 
is  meant  by  each  of  these  terms ;  make  hhn  read  the  four  m^ 
for  the  formation  of  the  plural  number  (p.  101.)  widi  the  t 
last  paragraphs  of  page  111  about  the  article,  apply  the  t% 
to  the  nouns  set  down  for  his  pattern  (p.  112.)  and  take  not 
to  him  of  the  conformity  of  the  examples  to  these  fuks :  u 
exercise  him  immediately  upon  the  same,  in  making  him  ipn 
down  the  first  noun  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Writing  ofFr^ 
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ifk^Fceiidi  and  English,  through  its  three  states  in  both  num- 
hhiB,  iEu:tording  to  his  examples,  to  show  him  how  to  do  it  by 
ISwelf ;  and  set  him,  for  his  exercise,  three  or  four  nouns  to 
Wjit&De  after  die  same  manner;  and  give  him,  besides,  those 
Afo  about  die  plural  number  and  agreement  of  the  article  with 
flii  noun,  to  get  by  heart  as  part  ^A  hn  task.  A  grown  person 
lifll  easily  learn  this  in  one  lesson.  Young  scholars  oi  an  in- 
dWerent  capacity  may  be  made  two,  or  three,  or  four  lessons  of 
dife  same,  and  they  will  have  it  perfect,  before  they  have  done 
IMK  a  dozen  exercises  upon  the  accidence  of  nouns.  After- 
ififads  they  must  learn  the  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  verbs, 
^'137.)  omitting  the  exceptions  at  first,  which  are  to  be 
fiinmed  only  die  second  time  of  going  through  diese  rules :  for, 
ai/soon  as  they  have  been  got  by  heart,  they  must  be  repeated 
with  the  exceptions ;  and  the  scholar  be  put  to  the  practice  of 
dttm,  in  turning  into  French  the  exercises  upon  the  accidence 
of  verbs :  anJ  he  must  prove  every  tense  and  person  of  his  exer- 
cise by  his  rules. 

The  six  rules  about  the  Grender  of  Nouns  (p.  105,  106.)  are 
to  be  learnt  next  with  die  exceptions ;  afterwanis  the  rules  for 
tte  formation  of  die  feminine  gender  of  the  Adnouns  (p.  1 14.  & 
115.) ;  lastly,  those  of  the  construction  of  the  Article  (p.  209)- 
When  the  pixgil  has  learnt  so  far,  he  must  put  the  first  chapter 
of  the  third  part  of  the  Exercises  into  French ;  and,  after  his 
MMer  has  corrected  bis  exercise,  prove  the  same  by  his  Gram- 
as "rules :  but  the  teacher  must  first  prepare  the  exercise  tc 
Us  young  scholar,  after  tlie  manner  set  down  in  the  preface  to 
ttebodr.  While  he  is  exercising  upon  the  article,  he  must 
l^irn  the  rules  for  the  construction  of  the  Pronouns  personal ; 
iM,  as  soon  as  he  can  say  them,  be  put  into  that  chapter  of  the 
Exercises :  then  return  to  the  Accidence  of  the  Adnouns,  and 
tciifii  also  ^eir  ccmstruction  (p.  221.  and  following) ;  and  whilst 
W^  eiercisio^  upon  the  same,  learn  a  new  set  of  niles,  in 
^Ifertblie'  put  into  the  next  chapter  of  the  Exercises,  and  so 
'"he  h^  gone  through  all  the  Parts  of  Speech  and  their 
{tfcis.  I 

le&'die  scholar  has  learnt  hb  Accidence,  he  must  cott- 
^It^JPiendi  book,  and  enter  into  die  understanding  of  the 
He  mast  also  repeat  his  verbs,  especially  the  irre 
f^^iftojiigiite    a   liew   verb  every  time,   after  saying  first 
ii^lrre^lafiiy  of  the  verb  lies ;  and  then  learn  the  ob- 
Pbiloft^gto  each  verb.  He  must  likewise  go  through 
i^  ^dter  again,  and  learn  the  notes.     But  the  masters 
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must  insist  upon  their  scholars  learning  well  their  rules,  and 
never  suffer  them  to  learn  any  thing  new,  before  ihey  tho- 
roughly understand,  and  can  readily  repeat  what  is  before; 
which  is  also  a  light  and  help  to  what  follows.  The  contrary 
would  be  prejudicial  to  children^  and  rather  retard  than  forward 
them.  They  learn  fast  enough,  when  they  learn  well.  Sat  cito^ 
si  sat  benh. 

But  the  great  difficulty  is  to  procure  books  fit  for  beginners. 
TilimaquCy  and  Moliire  are  excellent  books,  but  never  were 
composed  nor  designed  for  learning  French.  They  suppose  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  are  the  last  books 
that  ought  to  be  read,  in  order  to  relish  the  beauties  and  deli- 
cacies of  it,  and  learn  its  figurative,  idiomatical,  and  pro- 
verbial ways  of  speaking;  and  a  Teacher  cannot  more  plainly 
show  his  'want  of  judgment,  than  in  causing  beginners  to  con- 
strue such  books.  Who  would  advise  a  Foreigner,  who  wants 
to  learn  English,  to  read  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  which  a  great 
part  of  the  English  themselves  do  not  rightly  understand,  or 
some  w  itty  play  ?  I  say  the  same  of  French  books  of  literature.. 
They  must  certainly  be  read,  but  in  their  turn.  The  rule  i» 
all  kinds  of  learning  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  proceed  by  insensible 
steps  from  what  is  easy  to  what  is  difficult.  Beginners  must 
read  only  books  easy  to  be  understood,  written  in  the  most 
plain  and  natural  style,  without  any  thing  puzzling,  either  in 
the  expression  or  in  the  turn  of  the  sentences,  and  the  subject 
ought  to  be  known  and  agreeable  to  their  capacity:  for  the 
whole  business  at  first  is  to  make  them  learn  the  true  import 
and  propisr  signification  of  words,  and  their  general  conistiiic- 
tion. 

I  recommended,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  a  book 
which  has  gained  immortal  honour  to  its  author ;  I  mean 
Comenii  Janua  Linguafum  reserata:  a  performance  con* 
trived  with  incredible  art  and  pains  to  promote  more  effectually 
the  learning  of  languages;  and  which  has  been  translated,  not 
only  into  all  die  languages  of  Europe,  besides  the  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  also  into  the  Arabic,  Turkish,  Persian,  and  even 
tiie  Mogul's  language :  and  has  gone  through  a  great  many 
Polyglot  editions,  ^rhe  ingenious  author,  in  methodising  all 
the  works,  of  nature  and  art,  all  that  is  the  object  of  otur  senses 
and  understanding,  has  not  only  brought  under  proper  heiKb 
ail  the  words  and  common  constructions  of  a  language,  b^t 
S^SQ  explained  things  and  their  differences;  so  that  his  p^» 
formauce  is  ^a  conipendious    system  of  learning,  altogether  pro- 
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^  per  to  form  the  minds  of  youth,  and  enrich  them  m  ith  knowledge, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  learning  languages.  How  it  conies 
ii  pass  that  so  valuable  a  book  is  now  quite  disused  in  scliools, 
and  known  only  to  some  Men  of  Letters,  is  indeed  a  matter  of 
iViSnder.  Would  It  not  be  worth  a  Bookseller's  white  to  get  tliat 
'  work  reprinted  in  French  and  English? 

As  to  the  first  construing  book,  the  scholar  must  first  translate 
his  lesson,  then  construe  it;  and  the  construction  must  be 
literal,  taking  one  French  word  only,  then  one  English  word, 
except  the  article  and  noun,  the  pronoun  and  verb,  which  must 
not  be  parted.  By  and  by,  after  he  shall  have  gone  through 
^  d6zen  of  pages,  he  must  take  three  or  four  words  together, 
80  as  to  make  a  sense,  as  the  noun  and  adnoun,  the  subject  and 
Aeverb,  with  its  regimen.  But  this  is  only  one  half  of  the 
business.  Tlie  young  scholar  must  now  digest  his  lesson  (if  I 
may  use  the  expression),  ^in  studying  it  over  again  another  way ; 
and,  after  he  has  construed  it,  must  be  called  upon  for  every 
wco'd,  first  in  French,  then  in  English,  according  to  the  order  of 
the  parts  of  speech :  noun,  adnoun,  verb,  adverb,  preposition, 
coi^uiieti^n,  and  particle.  By  that  means,  and  the  set  ot 
words  w&ich  he  is  to  get  by  heart  every  time  out  of  his  Voca- 
bulary, a  child  will  treasure  up  in  his  memory  the  words  of 
Ae  language,  of  which  he  will  understand  the  divers  signi- 
fications, and  of  which  he  will  soon  find  the  advantage  for 
speaking  French.  The  master  must  keep  to  this  method,  all 
the  first  construing  book  throughout,  taking  notice,  besides,  all 
along  to  his  pupil,  of  the  constructions  of  whieh  he  has  learnt  the 
rules  :  and  when  he  has  gone  through  his  Grammar,  make  him 
fmrse,  that  is,  account  for  the  construction  of  every  word  of  his 
lesson,  and  show  how  each  governs  or  is  governed  by  another  in 
die  sentence. 

'  Oif  the  books  which  are  to  be  read  next,  some  ar^  to  be  con 

itoed  only  to  the  master,  the  scholar  having  first  studied  hi& 

liisoh,  and  others  to  be  translated  and  rendered  according  to 

%e  beauties  of  the  English  Tongue ;  but  in  both  he  must  pass 

'%er  notliitkg  unexplained,  and  that  he  does  not  entirely  under 

"ilBid.    The  master  must  make  him  render  faithfully  the  true 

l|fiit  of  die  author;  I  say  faithfully,  and  not  literally,  which  is 

^     liiKflfy  only  in  the  beginning  and  when  the  scholar  is  at  a 

lf6w  to  find  out  the  sense  himself.     He  must  t^ke  notice  to 

.of  ttie  divers  forms  of  speech,  turns,  and  ididms  of  the  two 

^'^''Hlgei;  of  the  propriety  of  the  French  words,  that  is,  their 

iitatitHis  both  proper  and  figurative ;  of  the  choice  of  the 
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expressions,  iu  oientioning  others  almost  alike,  but  which  woiUd 
not  sufficiently  express  the  thought,  or  which  might  be  used  in 
coaimon  discourse,  but  would  be  unsuitable  to  the  dignity  ol 
composition ;  and  especially  he  ought  to  explain  the  use  and 
force  of  the  prepositions,  and  adverbial  ways  of  speaking,  in 
which  consists  the  idiom  of  a  language,  which  he  must  always 
have  in  view  with  his  scholars,  i  cannot  swell  this  Preface 
with  examples,  to  show  by  their  application  that  true  way  of 
studying  French  Authors  which  I  here  recommend.  An  inge- 
nious and  able  teacher,  who  has  his  duty  at  hearty  that  is,  the 
improvement  of  the  learners,  will  not  be  at  a  loss  how  to  pro* 
aiete  it :  but  there  is  little  to  be  expected  from  those  who  either 
want  the  qualificatiens  necessary  tor  their  business,  or  are  so 
biggtied  to  their  own  medied,  as  to  scorn  to  listen  to  any  new 
instructions. 

By  this  time  the  scholar  will  pronounce  pretty  well :  there 
fere  he  must  read  with  his  Master  the  treattse  on  the  Pronun- 
ciation, which  makes  the  first  part  of  this  work.  He  will  then 
see  with  pleasure  the  principles  of  the  pronunciation  of  which 
6e  has  got  the  practice  already ;  will  easily  correct  the  few 
defects  in  his  reading ;  and,  in  a  little  time,  become  entirely 
perfect  therein.  He  must  likewise  try  to  speak  French.  If  he 
exerts  himself  he  will  find  that  he  can  speak  a  great  deal  more 
than  he  imagined,  and  will  be  surprised  at  his  own  progress.  But 
tliis  wants  explanation :  which  wUl,  at  the  same  time,  lead  me  to 
the  resolution  of  a  question  frequently  put  to  French  masters : 
In  how  much  time  can  one  learn  French  ? 

The  term  of  scholar^  learner^  pupil,  which  I  am  obliged  to 
make  use  of  in  this  Essay,  has  a  two-fold  signification.  A  scho- 
lar signifies,  first,  a  person  whose  judgment  is  formed,  a  man  of 
parts,  who,  being  sensible  of  the  benefit  of  learning,  learns 
French  of  his  own  accord,  and  therefore  acts  his  part,  and  pur- 
sues his  study  with  diligence  and  steadiness.  A  scholar  is  ah^ 
a  child  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  or  under,  whose  under- 
standing is  not  open  yet,  of  an  indifferent  capacity,  and  no  in- 
clination at  all  for  learning.  A  grown  person  of  parts  and 
application  will  learn  his  Accidence  in  a  couple  of  months ;  be 
able  iu  less  than  three  to  construe  a  Frenci;^  bock,  and  turn  into 
French  the  first  chapter  of  the  Exercises ;  and  go  tlirough  t|}^ 
whole  Gourae  of  the  language,  all  along  with  the  Exercis^ 
upon  the  Grammar  Rule^  in  less  than  a  twelvemontli.  Suipi 
scholars  indeed  can  then  exert  themselves  in  the  practice  /^ 
ivhat  they  have  learnt.     They  understand  common  French,  m&i 
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cni  make  ttiemselves  understood.  Yet  tbey  are  not  mattert 
ef  die  Frem^  langoa|e.  Tbey  have  learnt  too  fast,  without 
dimvii^  themaelves  tune  for  digeating  their  learning.  The 
matters  which  they  have  been  studying,  have  only  grazed  on 
Aeir  mind,  without  nuiking  any  deep  impression;  a  new  set  of 
rales  generally  drivii^  away  those  that  were  learnt  before 
Moreover,  when  they  are  out  of  the  drudgery  of  the  Accidence, 
and  have  once  entered  into  the  understandinff  and  writing 
of  the  language,  they  are  generally  apt  to  neglect  their  Vo- 
cidbttlary   and  F^rms  ot  Speech,   and  forget  that  the  several 

Col  their  business  ought  to  keep  an  equal  pace  together, 
must  therefore  go  wough  their  principles  over  again, 
and  keep  to  their  method  of  studying  for  twelve  months  longer : 
for  it  is  by  dint  of  reading  only  they  can  learn  tlie  several  sig- 
nifications of  the  words,  and  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
Idioms. 

But  supposing  a  grown  person  of  parts  ana  application  cao 
learn  French  in  a  twelvemonth ;  it  is  also  reasonable  to  suppose 
diat  he  applies  himself  to  his  business,  and  reads  four  times  more, 
and  tidies  four  times  more  pains,  than  a  child  will,  or  is  able  to 
do;  therefore  a  child  cannot  be  less  than  four  or  five  years  learn- 
i^  the  same.  There  is  no  proposition  in  Euclid  more  evident 
It  is  as  plain  as  that  two  and  two  make  four. 

The  les^ming  of  a  language  is  the  work  of  time  and  application. 
It  cannot  be  learnt  in  a  short  time,  nor  without  taking  great 
pains.  That  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of- the  thing:  and 
children  learn  nothing  but  by  repeating  the  same  thing  over 
aiid  over  again.  But  if  they  do  not  learn  so  fast  as  grown  per- 
WBs,  they  generally  learn  better.  They  will  speak  French, 
of  course,  after  they'  have  learnt  how  to  speak ;  for  we  are  all 
a|>t  to  show  our  accomplishments.  If  both  they  and  their 
vuntor  act  their  part,  you  may  rest  satisfied  that  they  come  on 
VfP,  thou^  they  cannot  speak.  Do  not  be  impatient  at  the 
tJi^iP^onB  <A  Nature;  she  works  but  slowly.  Children,  in  a 
ik)d  state  of  health,  and  under  a  wholesome  diet,  grow  con- 
^ff^f  Aou^  theii*  growing  is  not  constantly  observable.  It 
i;|fi4  $0  witb  the  mind:  it  improves  constantly,  so  it  is  pro- 
cultivated  ;  though  it  b  in  process  of  time  only  that  we 
lloteive  the  improvement.  It  is  impossible  for  one  not  to 
t  'po  speak  the  langus^,  when  thus  made  capable  of  it; 
it  is  as'  impossible  to  be  made  capable  of  it,  otherwise  thac 
M^iag  its  Genius,  and  learning  methodically. 
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It  IS  a  great  abuse  introduced  in  most  schools  to  force  begin-^ 
ners  to  spenk  nothing  but  French  amoi^  themselves.  They  of 
necessity  must  either  speak  wrong  (even  supposing  that  they 
have  a  competent  stock  of  words  and  expressions,  for  it  is  the 
utmost  absurdity  to  pretend  that  they  will  learn  them  by  guessmg), 
or  condemn  themselves  to  silence.  The  first  cannot  but  be  very 
detrimental  to  tliem  ;  since  they  thereby  accustom  themselves  to 
a  barbarous  broken  French,  which  is  no  language  at  all, 
and  cannot  be  worn  out  without  infinite  pains.  The  second 
is  still  worse,  for  it  hinders  them  from  disclosing  freely  their 
thoughts,  and  st-raitens  in  senue  measure  their  understanding; 
but,  above  all,  gives  them  the  utmost  aversion  to  tlie  language, 
their  books,  and  master :  to  prevent  which  too  much  care  cannot 
be  employed. 

It  IS  amazing  to  see  how  apt  people  are  to  deceive  them- 
selves, and  how  easy  to  be  impt»sed  upon,  by  designing  crafty 
men,  who  improve  the  general  simplicity  to  their  own  private 
gain.  To  this  is  owing  the  abuse  of  which  I  am  complaining. 
The  generality  of  people,  being  incapable  to  reflect  duly  upon 
the  nature  of  a  language,  and  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind, 
have  hardly  put  their  children  to  the  study  of  the  French  lan« 
guage,  but  they  expect  them  to  speak  it,  before  they  have  learnt 
how  to  speak :  and  in  case  they  do  not,  never  fail  to  task  the 
master  either  with  incapacity  or  neglect  of  his  business. 

The  masters^  on  the  other  hand,  being  at  a  loss  to  satisfy 
those  unreasonable  expectations,  and  not  knowing  what  to  con- 
trive for  forwarding  their  boys,  presently  begin  by  making  them 
learn  words,  dialogues,  and  phrases,  and  labour  hai:d  to  beat 
into  their  heads  as  many  common  sentences  as  they  can ;  pretty 
near  after  the  same  manner  as  parrots  are  instructed.  And,  as 
has  been  hinted  before,  the  absurdity  is  even  carried  so  far  hi 
some  schools,  as  to  confine  the  poor  boys,  under  all  sorts  of 

{penalties  and  punishments,  to  the  talking  nothing  else  but 
'rench.  The  consequence  of  which  is,  they  acquire  the  knack 
of  talking  a  Gibberish,  which  nobody  can  make  any  thing  of 
The  ignorant  parents,  charmed,  however,  with  the  show  their 
children  make  of  their  learning,  think  them  great  proficients  in 
the  French  tongue.  They  recommend  the  school  as  one  of  the 
best  for  learning,  and  so  the  master  gets  his  ends ;  but,  in  truth, 
the  poor  boys  know  nothing  of  French,  and  the  parents  are 
deceived  and  imposed  upon. 

To  evidence  this,  let  us  observe,  that  two  things  are  chieHy 
to  be  considered  in  the  learning  of     language :  first,  the  words , 


%mf  tfete  tmig  time  ^vonb  eonfiamiftb^  to  the  genius  of  tlie 
y%ijid^e.  TliB  ooe  is  ^e  object  of  memory,  the  other  that  of 
jiite^heht  md'ivitctioii;  The  leaminfi  of  woids  is  ncthing  less 
tMtn^^ettfi^  hj'htwn  the  whole  IMctionafy  of  a  language; 
aa^itiHutbl  te  pevfonned  withma  small  compass  of  timie,  even 
la^  the  best  «ieittc»y  that  youth  was  ever  blessed  with.  The 
r^  i)lsekig4md  usmg  of  wonis^iii  s|^ech  lequire  a  constaut  and 
ste^idy  appficatkm  <rf  the  mind,  aid  cannot  be  acquired  but 
br  Biiil:l^  liieditalion  upon  dbe  hmguagey  either  by  oneself^ 
orifitb  a  teadrer;  by  frequently  construing,  and  tumbg  that 
In^gii^e  inte  our  mother4ongue,  and  vice  versA,  our  modier- 
tMgtie  into  that  language,  and  comparing  all  along  tlie  Genius 
ana  IcKoin  of  Ihe  two  laiiguages.  Although  it  is  evident  that 
this  must  require  a  vast  compass  of  time,  yet  it  is  the  more 
n)iedily  brought  about,  when  one  proceeds  with  method. 
AtterMrardb  eomes  the  {nractiee  of  bodi,  to  require  a  due  readi* 
neds  of'^  miiid  for  writing  or  speaicing. 

If  notfaitig  nU}re  was  necessary  than  to  learn  to  jabber,  or  to 
A6w  in  company  that  they  can  speak  some  French  words  and 
phrases,  ^at,  indeed,  would  not  require  so  much  art  and  method. 
But  as  for  those  who  are  either  designed  to  be  scholars,  or  to 
b^  C€inceitied  in  some  trade  that  requires  a  correspondence 
vnA  foresgn  merchants ;  who  either  intend  to  travel  like  rational 
creatures,  Ivith  a  design  to  adorn  their  mind  by  the  conversation 
of  the  learned  and  polite  part  of  Europe ;  or  who,  by  reason 
ef' Aenr  bhih  and  qualities,  are  entitled  to  those  honourabfe 
station^, '  jvrherein  they  shall  be  intrusted,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  with  the  interest  of  their  King  and  country :  for  these,  I 
say,  who  must  of  course  attain  to  a  mastery  in  the  language, 
there  is  much  art  and  method  required^  though,  at  the  same 
tfiae,  there  is  seldom  any  used. 

Oiie  may  daily  see  in  schools  young  lads  who  have  been 
ll^rnitt^  Fieneh  for  five  or  six  years,  and  who  pass  with  some 
wf^fboi  ischolars,  on  account  of  that  readiness  with  which  thejr 
(^r^  themselves.  But  they  observe  no  concord  at  all ;  cannot 
#%ililfa  as'iiiake  the  adnoun  agree,  with  the  noun ;  are  utterly 
'of  vmting  four  lines,  or  even  to  make  sense  of  half  a 
"of  W' cinnmon  French  book ;  iiis|i<)|t,  th^y  l^ipw  iio  more 
PtMe*Wdrdsl'ti)ld'  phrases  of-  their  own  book.  Can  this  be 
#MI'%6^Avtedgie  ef  a^ language,  ynilihont  perverting, pu^  M^?^,,^^ 
jpigs,  and  renouncing  our  own  sense  •  anfl  undpatandinj^  ? 
_  ^md^g  h^  that  time,,  in  the  W"P^^  %  ,V^?W^^* 

Hd9  Mhre^insfade  d^  perfect  ma8tc?r%^f  the  lan^Ma^e^  ;anfi 
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enabJed  them  to  converse  and  correspond  with  foreigoers  upon 
all  subjects. 

As  to  the  time,  therefore,  that  children  must  be  put  to  Ae 
speaking  of  French,  these  rules,  in  my  humble  opinion/'oUgh' 
to  be  strictly  observed.  First,  that  they  should  have  a  suffi- 
cient stock  of  words,  and  even  of  ways  of  speaking,  to  express 
themselves ;  and,  besides,  that  they  should  be  capable  of  unng 
them  according  to  the  genius  of  the  language.  In  the  ne^t 
place,  that  they  should  not  be  suffered  to  speak  French,  too  soon 
among  themselves,  without  somebody  with  them  to  correct  them. 
Therefore,  when  a  master  finds  a  boy  capable  of  speaking  Freneli 
under  these  two  limitations,  I  would  have  him  discourse  himself 
with  him  in  a  way  suitable  to  his  capacity,  doing  it  at  £rst  in  the 
same  sentences  and  expressions,  that  he  has  learnt  in  his  forms  ef 
speech,  changing  only  the  order  of  the  construction,  but  keeping 
to  the  same  words.  Moreover,  in  schools,  a  teacher  should, 
twice  or  thrice  a  week,  spend  some  time  in  exercising  bis  scho- 
lars in  the  speaking  of  French,  conversing  in  an  easy  and 
friendly  manner  with  them;  asking  the  youngest  questions  withih 
their  reach ;  helping  them  to  make  their  answers :  requiring, 
from  those  that  are  more  forward,  descriptions  and  recitals  of 
what  they  have  heard,  seen,  or  read ;  and  speaking  nothing 
but  French  to  the  forwardest  and  most  perfect  in  the  language, 
nor  suffer  them  to  speak  English,  except  to  those  who  camiot 
discourse  with  them  in  French.  It  is  after  this  manner  boys 
will  be  effectually  brought  to  the  speaking  of  French,  and  not  at 
all  by  using  themselves  to  the  aforesaid  gibberish  that  prevails  in 
schools. 


It  win  not  be  amiss  to  set  before  the  reader  a  specimen  of  that  barbarous 
languag^e  wherein  School-boys  are  trained  up,  unoer  the  specious  pretence  of 
speaking  French. 

Bad  French,  English,  Good  French, 

as  it  is  generally  spoken  as  it  is  spoken  in  France, 

in  England. 

Demain  est  un  jour  de /He     To*morrow  is  a  half  ho-     Cesi  demain   congS, -or 
pntr  un  nouveau  garfon,       liday  for  a  new  boy.  Nou»  amrmu  demam  c9ng/, 

pourunnouteaupenMimmairi 
1 '/{  est  douze  ana  vteux.     He  is  twelve  years  old,     //  a  douze  am^quwqu'a 
quoiqWU  ne  regarde  pas  at  though  he  does  not  look  so  nepvroiaae  pma  $i  &g6^  tmi^ 
tieux;  maia  il  eai  court  de  old  ;  tnit  he  is  short  of  his  il  eat  petit  pour  aon  dge^     * 
son  Sige.  age. 

U  a  St i  it  TSeoU  cea  gun-  He  nas  been  at  school  Uya  qmtre  was  qumtk 
ireaaniea,  these  four  years.  itVicole,  u 

Smith,  qui  n'eat  quedix.  Smith,  who  is  but  ten,  Smith,  qui  n*a  mifi  dtx 
est  flua  grand  que  luipar  is  taUer  than  he  by  half  a  cnu.  eat  plua  grand  ^ilm 
un  demi  fete.  head.  de  la  moUU  de  la  tete» 
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Had  French,  Engliih,  Good  French. 

Unuouteaugarcondejotar  A  new  day-boy  is  also  Itdoit  al^$9ivenirvnn«U' 
ed  9M$8i  pour  renir  la  ffnh-  to  eoBie  the  next  week,  rel  exteme^  or  Jl  y  tmm  an 
ekaine  semame,  mais  nouane  but  we  are  to  have  no  holi-  exteme  gut  doit  rtnir  la  u- 
liiMMs  pas  pour  avoir  fiie  day  for  him.  maine  prochaine,  mais  nous 

puff  lui,  n'aurons  pas  cong4  pour  (at. 

/ffsusremprons  i*£cole  dans  We  shall  break  ap  in  a  Nous  aurons  rucanees 
itoisemaine,  week.  . ,  ^       dans  huit  jours, 

,  Je  puis  dire  d^d  ee  gueje  I  can  say  already  wbat  I  Je  sais  dejit  ee  que  j'aurai 
ndspour  gagner  pendant  les  am  to  get  during^  the  holi-  <l  apprendre  pour  Us  ta- 
fH^,—Il  ^  vnmsi  le^n^  days. — It  is  an  easy  lesson,  canees.  Vest  %me  le^on  hien 
MM  reMerciee  estfmrtdw.    but  the  exercise  is  .very  aisie,  mau  le  theme  est  fart 

hard.  difficile* 

Vsus  faui  edleTf  manu^"     You  mast  go:  my  mis-     Madame  (une telle )  abe^ 

trtsss  memque  vohm. —  Etta  teou  wanta  yoo.    Sne  has  ooim  do  vous,  or  rsus  de* 

a  ffff^  pom-  VOU8  trossfois  called  for  yea  three  times  wande :  sit  f out  que  vous  al- 

4^.  alreadv*   *  lies  voir  cequ*elle  tout  rent, 

'  f  K  •  EUi  vous  a  d^d  appeli  trvis 

fois, 
Quelqu*un  demande  ptnr     Somebody  asks  for  my     Qaelqu'un   demande^    or 
SMumalre.  master.  VoiUi    awlqu*un    qui  de- 

mande Monsuur  (untelj. 
Nous  'irons  prendre  une  We  shall  go  and  take  a  JVous  irons  d  la  prome- 
pttmenade,  ei  fc  siwif  tneitr€  walky  if  the  usher  will  go  nade^  or  Nous  irons  fairs  un 
fesi  tenir  acee  nous:  em*  with  us,  otherwise  we  slaill  tourj  si  Monsieur  (un  telj, 
tf^meni  nous  iCironspas  de-  not  go  out ;  for  my  master  or  st  le  priceptenr  veut  venir 
hors,  ear  mom  mMreweveui  will  not  have  us  go  by  our-  avee  nous :  smon  nous  ne  sor- 
fts  aeoir    nous  oiler  par  selves.  tiroms  pas ;  car  Monsiem 

nous-mimes,  ('un  telj    ne  vent  pas  q\^e 

fwus  sortions  settls, 
Jedsnrerous  pour  demur     I  desire  you  to  give  me     Je  tfouaprie  de  medormet 
Pin  un  demon  nouvsau  che»  one  of  my  new  shirts.  vane  de  mcs  chemises  neuvcs, 

wM^(said  once  a  boy  to  a 
maid}- 

ti  manque' quinze  minutes     It  wants  fifteen  minutes     II  est  tnidi  moifis  un  quart, 
it  douse,  of  twelve. 

//  est  trenie  minutes  aprH     It  is  thirty  mionteaKfler     U  est  trois  heures  Sf^  ds- 
Irois,  tliree.  tnie* 

It  vousfaut  venir.  You  must  come.  Ilfaut  que  vous  veniez. 

:  Vous  regardez  bien.  You  look  welL  Vans  axezbon  air,  ov  bon 

visage, 
Vous  Hes  a  jouer,—Vous     Yon  are  to  play,  Vest  d  vous  Hjouer. 

Ues  pourjouer, 
Appelezpour  du  pain.  Call  for  bread.  Denumdez  du  pain, 

Demandez  pour  une  piice     Ask  for  a  piece  of  bread.     Denumdez  un  moreeau  de 
iinuM.  pain. 

Aucukepersonnevousdira,     Any  body  will  tell  you.       Tout  le  monde  vous  diia. 


tt  now  remains  to  answex  the  objections  that  may  be  made 
9g«inst  this  method  of  learning  and  teaching  French. 

Soine  people  urge,  that  the  best  way  of  learning  a  language, 
j^loVleaim  by  practice:  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  sure  rules 
ipon-a  Jiving  language,  \\'hich  is  entirely  grounded  upon  use: 
m  tHi^e  rules  are  destroyed  by  the  exceptions,  which  prove 
dlltkilhey  wte  groundless  :  and,  in  ^ne,  that  it  is  too  tedious  and 
~  "iful  for  children  to  get  such  rules  by  heart :  that  it  is  oyei"- 
*  their  memory,  and  losing  a  great  deal  of  time  which 
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may  be  better  employed  in  malon^  them  speak  French  :  and  that 
the  rules  serve  only  to  puzzle  their  understanding.  ""^ 

Ist,  I  am  so  much  convinced  of  the  excellency  oif  practice  in, 
all  thmgSy  and  especially  that  a  living  language  is  a  pradiical 
science^  diat  it  is  for  no  other  purpose  I  nave  taken  so  muc£i 
pains  in  composing  this  Grammar,  and  the  Exercises  upon  the 
different  rules  wrach  it  contains,  than  to  put  the  learner,  the 
so«ner  ai^d  more  effectually  into  &e  practice  of  the  language j 
and  thereby  remedy  the  general  complaint,  that  the  generality  of 
those  who  learn  French  get  no  other  benefit  from  their  pains 
and  applica(don,  than  that  of  understanding  common  French 
books,  vridiout  ever  being  able  to  speak  or  write  that  language. 
But  I  also  easily  persuade  myself,  tliat  those  who  make  this  ob- 
jection, nustake  rote  for  practice,  than  which  nothing  is  more 
absurd. 

Practice,  r^htly  understood,  consists  in  exercising  oneself^ 
upon  what  one  has  learnt,  and  in  the  frequent  using  of  the  terms 
and  idiomatical  phrases  of  a  language.  It  therefore  supposes 
the  previous  learning,  not  only  of  words  to  speak,  but  also  of 
the  rules  for  using  them,  conformably  to  &e  genius  of  that 
language.  Practice,  then,  has  not  learning  for  its  object,  but 
is  itself  the  object  of  leamii^,  and  is  no  more  than  the  exercise 
of  the  mind  upon  the  thing  learnt.  It  is  undeniably  true,  that 
any  one,  who  has  once  learnt  how  to  write  and  speak  a  lan- 
guage, ought  afterwards  to  speak  it,  as  often  as  he  can  find  an 
opportunity,  as  well  in  order  to  retam  it,  as  to  use  it  with  greater 
fluency  and  easef  and  this  only  is  called  Practice.  But  as  to 
the  means  of  attaining  a  due  exactness  and  propriety  in  the 
writing  and  speaking  of  a  language  for  beginners,  who  most  cerr 
tainly  cannot  practise  what  they  have  never  learnt  before,  unless 
they  come  at  the  knowledge  of  the  words  of  a  language,  and 
the  way  of  using  them,  by  Conjuration,  there  is  no  other,  I 
dare  maintain,  than  that  of  studying  methodically  the  pm<ciples 
and  rules  of  it  after  the  manner  I  propose. 

Neither  let  it  be  ui^ed,  in  support  of  that  wrong  nodon 
some  people  entertain  of  practice,  that  infants  learn  th^  motj^ier'^ 
tongue  without  being  taught,  and  only  by  hearing  o|hers  spe^^. 
For  without  inquiring  here  into  the  faculty  of  the^  soul  in 
this  respect,  which  would  not  prove  favourable  to  thpse  wh^ 
^l^d  this  instance,  it  may  suffi(:e  to  answer,  that  it  is  QbviQ||^ 
to  aiiy  body,  who  reflects  ever  so  little  upon /t(ie  ^^us^, ,  S^t 
itiit  kn6\vle(%e  which  young  children  have  of  their  JJfl^iif^)^ 
tongu^   is  confined .  within  a  very  narrow  compass :  nor  d©« 
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it  extend  further  than  merely  to  express  the  most  common  con- 
cerns and  wants  of  Nature  in  that  tender  age;  till,  after  having 
karot  to  read,  they  gradually  improve  in  the  learning  of  the 
words  and  expressions  of  their  mother-tongue,  in  proportion 
as  by  reading  and  instruction  they  improve  their  intellectual 
facclties. 

As  to  putting  youn^  persons  into  French  families  where  not 
one  word  of  English  is  spoken,  or  even  sending  them  over  to 
France,  both  reason  and  experience  convince  us,  that  unless 
they  are  previously  grounded  in  the  principles,  they  can  receive 
no  other  benefit  than  that  of  practising  common  compliments, 
or  exercising  themselves  in  the  trifling  topics  of  familiar  dis- 
course. For  unless  they  study  with  some  qualified  person,  who 
makes  them  read  much,  and  translate  French  into  English,  as 
well  as  English  into  French,  pointing  out,  as  tliey  go  on,  the 
Genius  and  Idiom  of  that  language,  they  will  be  so  far  from 
becoming  masters  of  its  Scope  and  Beauty,  that,  even  after 
staying  ten,  nay  twenty  or  more  years  in  France,  they  will  find 
themselves  almost  as  far  from  understanding  the  true  spirit  of  a 
French  Author,  or  conversing  in  an  intelligible  manner  upon  any 
material  subject,  as  at  their  first  going  thither. 

Hie  French  Refugees  are  a  striking  proof  of  this.  An 
English  Gentleman  hearing  once  an  old  French  Refugee  say, 
that  he  bad  been  fifty  years  in  England,  and  expressing  his 
surprise  that  he  could  not  speak  English  at  all;  Lack-a-day, 
Sir,  said  the  Frenchman,  what  English  can  one  learn  in  fifty 
years  f  HilaSy  Monsieur j  qu'est-ce  qu'onpeut  (^prendre  (TAngiois 
endnquante  ans?  Neither  is  it  an  uncommon  thing  to- see  Eng- 
lish people,  who  can  hardly  make  themselves  understood  in 
French,  though  they  have  lived  twenty  or  thirty  years  in  that 
country. 

Should  a  parent,  who  is  desirous  that  his  son  should  learn 
Music,  say  to  an  excellent  Master  of  that  Art,  /  will  have  my  son 
learn  Music ;  but  pray  do  not  make  him  lose  a  deal  of  time  in  learn- 
ing whatyou  call  the  principles  of  your  art,  without  singing  a  pretty 
tune.  Put  him  at  once  in  the  practice:  there  is  nothing  tike  it. 
hit  your  rtiles  alone,  your  gambits  and  keys,  which  are  only  the 
tiijntif  Music.  I  will  have  him  learn  by  practice*,  I  say.  Sing 
lAts  to  him,  afid  make  him  sing.  Never  speak  to  him  but  in  singirm : 
hjcannotjail  of  learning  to  sing  wheti  he  hears  nothing  else.  His 
wd  could  never  learn  Music  after  this  manner.  He  might 
fMaps  learn  how  to  sing  some  airs,  which  he  had  often  heard 

t 

*  Practice  is  here  taken  in  the  sense  of  those  who  make  this  objection. 
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repeated  to  hoa;  but  he  could  never  sing  at  ^  openkigvol^A 
book,  for  want  of  having  first  learnt  the  iMttoi^  uie  waApomer; 
of  the  several  notes  that  ccnnpose  Musicy  which  ate  Aq  mks 
of  Harmony^  and  giudes  to  the  voice.  It  is  the  same  witk^i 
language.  Those  who  are  desirous  to  learn  it^  mi^  begin  w^ 
the  principles,  proceed  by  the  application,  and  fiiush  by  the 
practice  of  them.  To  act  contnurily,  is  to  perveit  the  natonJ 
order  of  thinss,  and  attempt  impossUDiUties.  To  obtwaan 
end  in  any  tfakg,  one  must  use  the  necessary  means  le  H; 
and  that  die  principles  are  the  necesaury  nseam  of  leafsmg  a 
language,  is  agreed  upon  by  all  judicious  mei^  bo&  ancieat  umi 
modem. 

9,dly,  I  grant,  that  use  alone  has,  without  reason,  and  often- 
times contrary  to  it,  established  several  ways  of  ^Maliii^  ifta 
language;  but  they  must  know  those  ws^  of  speakmg  thus 
establi8hed,'for]the  understanding  of  the  authors  that  have  written, 
and  daily  do  write,  in  that  language,  and  conform  themselves  to 
them,  if  they  are  desirous  to  write  or  speak  it.  Theae  partiai- 
larities,  therefore,  whidb  use  has  thus  estaldisfaed,  and  to  which 
the  learner  must  necessarily  conf <Mrm,  must  eitlier  be  in  some 
manner  dist-inguished  to  him,  or  he  mi^st  fix  upon  them  by  Us 
own  observation :  for  no  other  method  can  be  bought  of  to  loiow 
them,  and  yet  they  must  be  known.   •  . 

Now,  who  will  preload   to  learn  by  himself,  and  without 
help,  tliose  capriees  of  use,  which  make  the  essence  of  a  lan- 
guage ;  bystudj^g  deeply  the  books  written  dierein;  meditatiiig 
upon  tlie  nature  and  use  of  every  different  expression ;  taki^ 
notice    that  many  hundred  nouns  are    of   one   gender,    many 
hundred  others  of   another,    and  many  besidoi  used  in    boA 
genders,  but  with  divers  significations  accordii^  to  their  gen- 
der ;  that,  among  verbs,  some  require  one  relation  in  the  noms, 
and  some  another;    that  they  are  affected  by  sudb  and  sucli 
conjunctions  as  to  thenr  moods;    and  remembering  all  ibose 
nouns,  verbs,  and  conjunctions,  several^;    and   makii^  many 
more^such  observations,   without  which  one  caniK>t  atUiin  to 
the  knowledge  of  a  language,  mid  which  also  suppose  the  know- 
ledge of  Granamarf     .B«t  ti^ough  a  man  might  di^e  in  this  vtOB^  ^ 
ner  into  the  bottom  of  a  language)  wUi  it  not  be  shorter  and  ' 
easier  for  him   to  read  only  mie  performance,  where  he  shdl- 
find  all  those  observati(»»  ready  digested  in  a  clear  melted,  '§&■' 
that  he  needs  only  reflect  upon  them  to  have  a  key  Wtke  t^  ^ 
tire  knowkdge  of  that  langui^  ?*^Alt  wi^s  of  s]»sal:i«!^  ii^ 
pr^ually  established  independent  upon  any  rule ;  but  ttey  afe 
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h^eomn^^Af  use  (he  very  rules  of  tpeaking,  which  make  the 
Giramar  of 'a  language :  aad  if  ikey  are  not  atodied  and  entirely 
kflowB,  k  is  iaapcMBible  ever  to  speak  orvrrite  conformably  to 
89e.K^As<te  the  exceptions,  far  from  deetroying  the  general  rules, 
they  are  more  particular  rules,  which  oftentimes  strengdien  and 
Uusteata^kstn. 

SHy^  It  is  well  known  that  children  do  not  want  memory ; 
dttt  oiemory  15  active  in  Aem  only,  and  it  is  of  great  moment 
to  cultivate  k,  in  Ifaat  tender  age,  in  those  that  have  but  little. 
To  overload  the  raemoiy  of  a  child,  would  be  to  make  him 
bam  loo  much  at  once,  and  things  which  he  does  not  under* 
fltand;  but  not  to  give  a  moderate  lesson  to  get  by  heart, 
after  having  wrell  explained  k  to  him.  To  learn  the  examples 
thrt  aillead  the  rules,  and  promote  the  understanding  of  them, 
is  a  v^  grant  help  lo  the  memory.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
some  chiidven  have  more  memory  and  capacity  than  others, 
and  therefore  can  be  sooner  forwarded :  but  they  must  all 
ieam  the  Granunar,  since  it  is  the  only  means  to  attain  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  lai^uage,  as  I  have,  I  think,  sufficiently  proved. 
Moreover,  must  not  they  learn,  sooner  or  later,  the  words  of 
the  language,  which  are  the  mere  object  of  memory  ?  If  so, 
one  of  die  great  benefits  which  they  will  reap  from  this  per- 
foraiance  ia|^  that  in  learning  the  rules  of  their  Grammar,  they 
will  at  die  same  time,  insensibly,  and  as  if  by  artificial  memory, 
learn  almost  all  the  words  of  the  French  tongue ;  so  much  is  it 
calculated  for  their  improvement.  Should  they**  learn  the 
words  and  examples  only,  without  any  observation  upon  them, 
they  could  get  no  knowledge  of  the  language  at  all,  the  words 
b^ig  only  the  materials  of  it,  and  its  Genius  and  Idiom  con- 
sistii^  in  the  use  of  them.  And  should  they  learn  but  few 
mies,  they  could  know  but  part  of  that  Genius  and  Idiom,  as 
this  Gnoaamar  would  be  defective,  if  it  did  not  contain  all  the 
observations  that  can  be  made  upon  the  language.  Besides, 
dieie  is  always  in  a  language  matter  enough  left  to  be  learnt 
bypnK^ca  only,  which  no  art  can  reduce  into  rules,  as  may  l;e 
ieeii<  in  the  Idioms  all  over  my  Dictionary.  •  "It  would  be  ibere- 
hl§M^  no  purpose  to  urge  that  the  learning  of  these  rules  is  too 
hn^for  children,  and  that  they  can  only  serve  to  puzzle  their 
"Ifetstanding ;  for  if  there  be  any  children  that  cannot  learn 
dwiirX  hectare  them  altogether  incapable,  not  <»ily  of  learning 
Fipich^  but  of  any  sort  of  learning  at  all.  ^'  The  art  cS 
^  fifi"Bffpy  b  necessary  for  children/'  says  Qtnntilian ;  '^  it  forms 
^  die  minds  of  those  who  begin."     And  as  the  understanding 
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of  languages  serves  for  an  introduction  to  all  scienccSy  sc 
studying  the  rules  of  Grammar,  children  begin  to  reflect 
have  their  un^rstancliog?    opeci^c^.  apd^  exert;  ^ih^ic^  tender 
hopeful  park^  4iid  ther^^  rehd^i/^  the^mielv^s'^eli^Dle  of  sti 
ing  in  time  more  difficult  sciences. 

If,  notwithstanding  tliese  prwfe  of-  the  most  effectual  meai 
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must  be  left  to  their  irrational  conceptions ;  my  design  bein 
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ben^i  of  a  good  guide  in  the  pursuit  thereof.  And  if  the  m^d 
which  I  have  here  proposed,  will  not  bring  them  to  the  |[q 
Accomplishment  of  their  wishes,  I  dare  insist  on  it^  09  !0^^< 

win,  .  _  ^  v.M     . 
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THE  ART 


or 


SPEAKING    FRENCH. 


INTRODUCTION. 

ln  Art  18  a  radon^il  method,  a  collection  of  observationa 
l^ested  into  convenient  order  for  the  teaching  and  learning  of 
lething :  and  the  methodical  collection  of  observations  made 
m  the  particular  custom  of  a  nation,  in  the  institution,  opder, 
use  of  the  words  by  which  they  are  used  to  express  the 
lughts,  is  what  is  meant  by  a  Grammar. 
Speaking  is  exhibiting  our  thoughts;  and  a  Language  is 
Ithing  else  than  the  means  towards  that  end :  that  is,  a  language 
the  manner,  or  signs,  of  which  a  set  of  men  have  agreed  to 
ike  use,  in  order  to  express  their  thoughts. 
And  because  men  \i'ant  to  make  their  thoughts  known,  not 
ly  to  those  with  whom  they  live,  but  also  to  others  they  are 
distant  from,  or  who  are  to  be  bom  many  ages  after  tliem, 
have,  for  that  purpose,  mvented  two  sorts  of  means,  or 
tlie  one  instantaneous  and  transient,  and  serving  only  to 
present  thought  actually.  Sounds;  the  ether  permanent,  ami 
^ned  to  represent  it  in  all  times  and  places,  Characters. 
lese  sounds  and  characters,  t.  e,  all  that  is  spoken  and  writ- 
I,  form  Speech,  whicli  is  composed  ef  sentences,  sentences 
words,  and  words  of  syllables. 

Syllables,  in  speaking,  are  sounds  of  which  words  arc  com 
ised  and  formed ;  and,  in  writing,  they  are  parts  of  the  same 
^rds,  composed  of  characters  which  represent  these  sounds  :  as 
li-ni-stra'^i-^n,  that  has  (in  French)  six  parts,  six  sounds,  six 
ibles.  Syllables  are  either  simple  or  compound.  They  are  all 
ipound  in  the  word  just  mentioned :  but  in  the  words  about, 
f  and  many  others,  the  first  syllable  is  simple.  Sometimes 
sound  only,  one  syllable  makes  a  word,  called  Monosyl- 
[ble,  as,  butf  mariy  it  is  not ;  which  three  last  sounds  make 
words :  otherwise  a  syllable  has  no  signification  of  itself. 
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Words  are  images  of  thoughts.  They  differ  from  the  soundi^ 
and  characters,  in  that  men  have  applied  to  these  last  oiily  the 
general  power  of  making  werds,  vvithout  representing  other  ideas 
but  those  of  sounds  and  characters :  whereas  they  have,  besides^ 
applied  to  the  words  the  distinct  and  particular  powers  0^  repre^ 
senting  their  thoughts.  Just  as,  in  painting,  colours  make  of 
themselves  no  dbtiact  object  that  exliibits  to  die  mind  other  idei^ 
but  those  of  green,  red,  blue,  &c.  but  being  applied  with  propor- 
tion, and  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  they  make  a  whole  which 
represents  all  the  figures  that  one  has  a  mind  to  draw. 

The  Thinking  Faculty,  which  shines  so  wonderfully  in 
the  invention  of  speech,  consists  in  conceiving  and  j^idging.  To 
conceive,  or  to  apprehend,  is  to  have  the  image  of  a  thiag  in  otir 
mind.  To  judge,  is  to  unite  our  ccmceptions  or  ideas  togedier 
in  declaring  that  a  thing  b  or  is  not  such.  Bat,  as  we  can  coa 
ceive  either  thii^s,  or  the  manner  of  being  of  things ;  9S,  like- 
wise, we  can  judge  of  them  either  simply  and  absolately,  or  witb 
restriction  and  respectively  to  some  chrcumstffiice  <Mr  olher;  m> 
four  diings  are  to  be  considered  in  speech : 

Iff,  Tliat  which  is  spoken  of,  wbkh  philoaophers  caU  die 
Subject. 

2dly,  That  which  b  declared  of  it,  which  Ihey  caU  the  At- 

TRIBUTE. 

3dly,  The  Declarative  Term,  or  Copnky  which jokis  the 
attribute  to  the  subject. 

4thly,  llie  Circumstances  which  may  atteikd  tbesttbject, 
the  attribute,  and  the  declarative  term. 

As,  for  instance,  when  conceiving  what  learaiag  is,  and  what 
usefulness  is,  I  form  this  judgment,  *'  LeafiUDg  is  uBehd;*' 
learning  is  the  subjeei  I  speak  of :  tt^kl  b  what  1  deehie  of  it 
(the  attribute);  and  is — ^the  declarative  term,  whicii  oomn^clB 
the  two  other  terms  together. 

Again.  When  I  say,  ^*  A  guilty  coniciefice  b  at  all  times  a 
^*  veiy  tormenting  pam,^  a  consdemx  b  the  subject  I  apeak  of; 
a  pain,  what  I  declare  of  it ;  and  is — ^the  declarative  term,  v^iid 
connects  the  attribute  and  subject  together^  Bat,  bmdes  that, 
tiiese  words,  guUty,  tormenting,  and  ^  ali  losei,  are  ^ao  maay 
circmmtrnvces  whidi  spedfy  the  subject  of  whtcfa  I  speak^  what  i 
declare  of  it,  and  die  declarative  term:  for  I<to  mtitjsj^ealc-itf 
conscience  in  general,  but  ol  a  guilty  tomdmce ;  I  do  a«iI  Jbarely 
ifcdare  tkat  it  b  a  pain,  but  a  tarmenting^mni.Bor^o  I  aflftnn 
diat  it  b  only  a  tormenting  patn,  but  that  it  b  ataUtimei  a  very 
tormenting;  pain;  the  word  very  being  only  a  circumstance,  which 
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specifies  the  word  iermeniingf  as  this  last  does  what  sort  of  pani 
lyiM^  ii^giiihgf  eooacienee  is. 

.^  Whoeiwr  reflects  ever  so  little,  will  easily  be  sensible  that  the 
nil^Qle  of  speech  amounts  to  the  expressing  of  those  feur  things 
qaly,  which  constitute  it,>  and  make  all  its  essence.  Therefore 
aevec^  sorts  of  expresnons,  or  words,  must  needs  have  been,  in- 
Ititiil^  to  pqnresent,  not  on^  all  the  things  that  can  be  conceived, 
mi  their  manners  of  being,  but  also  the  judgments  which  can  be 
laeile  of  them,  with  the  modifications  of  wmch  they  are  suscep- 
tible. It  do^  not  follow,  nevertheless,  that  one  can  express  no 
judgment,  without  making  use  of  three  or  four  sorts  of  words* 
For  men  have  naturally  a  dcare  to  express  their  meaning  as 
fHick  as  th^  can,  and  a  speech  the  less  encumbered  with  words 
bdng  less  difficult  to  be  delivered,  and  even  the  more  perfect,  as 
il draws  nearer  to  the  simplicity  of  thinking;  so  they  have  insti- 
tuted words,  in  the  signification  whereof  is  uicluded,  at  the  same 
time,  the  attribute  an^  the  declarative  term.  In  others  they  have^ 
besides,  included  the  signification  ef  the  subject.  And  even  they 
have  iastiUited  some,  which  express  at  once  the  subject  which 
tfiey  speak  of,  the  atuibute  which  they  declare  of  it,  the  decla- 
laliv^  tens,  and  the  circumstances  that  modify  one  or  all  the 
three  other  terms. 

Thus  m  this  proposition,  ''  Man  thinks,"  the  word  thinks  in- 
cludes both  the  attribute  which  is  declared  of  the  subject  man,  and 
ihe  dedaeative  term ;  and  is  as  much  as  to  say  is  thmkhig,  wis  a 
tUnking being.  Thesewords  yes, no,  never y  ulwaifSfCertainly^^tvA 
t  >gf<ea*  auny  others  of  the  same  kind,  which  we  answer  to  the 
^estioas  that  are  asked  ns,  comprehend  those  very  questions :  a^ 
4m  die  yes  or  mo  which  I  answer  to  this  question,  '^  Does  he 
*  stedjr  r  is  as  imich  as  if  I  answered,  ''  He  studies,''  or  '^  He 
^  doe»itott8tudy ;''  the  first  of  which  the  Latins  expressed  by  the 
nigle  vford  sDmef ,  which  is  equal  to  '^  He  is  studying.'' 

Again.  If  to  tins  question,  '^  Is  a  guilty  conscience  at  all  times 
^  S'fefjF  iorBMDiing  pain  ¥'  I  ansvperedyef ,^  sure,  or  certaittfy,  it 
il  evident  thai  «£er  of  these  expressions  is  as  much  as  if  I  re> 
iMled 'the  whole  proposition  wkhout  interrogation,  ^A  guil^ 
^'miaiiiemee  is  at  all  times  a  very  tormenting  pain ;"  and  includes 
flwrfoiiB  ai^eulgecl  which  I  speak  of,  the  attribute  I  declare  c^it^ 
iilsaleeUiratife  term,  and  the  modifyiBg  terms,  or  the  circuai:* 
HHista 'H^itb  Aoso  three  terms  aie  attended  by. 
^Mttihcr  doisrit  IcAow  duit^foisr  scats  of  words  mif^t  have  been 
iHflkietit  for  expressing  all  that  can  be  thought  of.    For  as  the 
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natural  desnre  Mhich  men  have  to  convey  their  ideas  qiiickly, 
has  induced  them  to  invent  terms  of  abbreviation,  whicn,  though 
ever  so  shorty  comprehend,  nevertheless,  whole  and  long  propo- 
sitions :  so  the  necessity  of  making  diemselves  understood  clearly^ 
and  without  the  least  ambiguity,  especially  in  considerii^  and 
speaking  of  the  several  relations  vihich  things  bear  te  one  another; 
and  the  disagreeableness  of  repeating  tlie  same  terms  too  often^ 
has  made  them  invent  many  others,  both  for  the  more  fully  ex- 
pressing all  that  passes  in  their  mind,  with  the  manner  of  their 
conceptions,  and  how  they  stand  affected  by  them,  and  for 
adorning  their  language. 

All  the  words  that  men  have  instituted  for  representing  their 
thoughts,  may  be  reduced  to  nine  sorts.  Grammarians  call  them 
in  general  Parts  of  Speech,  because  speech,  or  all  that  is 
spoken  or  written,  is  composed  of  those  nine  sorts  of  words,  to 
each  of  which  they  have  given  particular  names,  which  i^all  be 
explained  in  the  Second  Part  of  this  Work. 

The  several  words  made  use  of  for  expressing  what  one  thinks 
about  a  subject,  are,  all  together,  called  by  philosophers,  a  Pro- 
position, and  by  grammarians  a  Sentence  :  and  several  sen- 
tences jeined  together,  in  suoh  a  manner  as  the  one  has  a  cohe- 
rency with  and  dependance  upon  the  ether,  for  the  making  one 
entire  and  complete  sense,  are  called  a  Period  by  the  latter,  and 
Argument  or  Reasoning  by  the  former. 

Hence  may  appear  the  injudicious  and  false  definition  of 
Grammar  given  by  most  writers.  Logic  is  the  art  of  thinking, 
conceiving,  or  forming  ideas.  Dialect  is  the  art  of  speaking, 
exhibiting  our  thoughts,  or  expressing  ourselves ,  Oratory,  elo- 
quence, rhetoric,  (for  these  terms  are  synonymous,)  is  die  lurti 
of  persua(Kng.  But  Grammar  is  nothing  but  the  coUectioo  of 
the  rules  of  a  language;  or  (if  you  like  it  better)  the  art  of  re- 
ducing into  rules  the  manner  of  speaking  of  a  nation. 

These  diings  being  premised  concerning  the  essence  and 
foundation  of  languages,  we  shall  consider  die  sounds  aod  ebtr 
racters  of  the  JFVfnc/l  tongue,  the  nature  of  the  words  <rf  which 
it  is  composed,  and  the  use  which  is  to  be  made  of  th^n  fn 
speech :  three  parts  into  which  diis  Grammar  is  divided^  !>Th# 
First  shall  treat  of  Pronunciation  and  Orthography,  or  Spellingi 
the  Second  of  Etymology,  or  the  nature  of  Uie  Parts  of  ^leeqihi 
as  likewise  of  their  power  and  different  forms ;  the  TUrd  o{  tke 
Construcdbii  of  the  same,  or  their  grammatical  order,  ^tberyriin^ 
called  Syntax.  ^  ,     m-. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 
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s&ta 
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as 


PROKI^GiATION  is  tke  «»pFeMiiis  the  lounds  and  artico^ 
lM#ii>i(#f  tt  bngdage;,  as  ORTHOGRAPHY  k  die  drawing  of 
tliiM/<)fii«|Mre8eatiBglh««i  widi  cbaK^^ 

The  aoiuida  aiei  Botfung  efape  bul  tb^  voice,  th^t  \»,  the  atr 
Mtixeimo^HjiJAm  hmg^  or  die  br^di  made  sooorous;  from 
irflJd[i iteyiawcaUed  VowBi.^^  aa  #»  c,  4  <>>  «» 
<^'4nii^  VMda^  ]»iJlheHr  ivaijr  dis^figkdi^  inaolW  ^^^^  modiii-, 
<fl(U<M^Waitk«lirt«M»  lEooa  Ihe  aa««cal  naa^ima  pf  the  lips  or 
l^kmagmi^  ii»dxaa;liiwafc  ai$iiail|i1iWii»  cmfiio^  t^  ex{ures3qd>  or 
lunili >1Mitojfiii%  wMi  iia  a^  caII^,C9^so^ 

^ifp  Bmii^fi^^  a  'mmxmmiKmy^mmi^^m^^V^^  gff 

tke  Spa  in  tOy  and  of  the  lei^e  imgfh  affect  the  j^f!'W^4»^fl^ 
tiiose  modiftcalkma^  oir  aitkttkiliQat,  Imrd  m  the  sounos  &a  and 
gft:  and  ibose  diffmaccacrf^  aoimda  which  are  between  ba  org« 
'And  the  vowel  a,  are  what  we  call  consonants. 
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6  0/  PRONUNCIATION 

The  French  grammarians  usually  reckon  five  vowels  and  nino- 
^n  consonants^  constituting  the  alphabet,  o^  HYU^  of  IBfe  Itt^' 
ters  of  the  language,  in  this  order,  with  tlieir  tfne  ap^hriSfM* 
underneath:  ;.  ,  j,  .uuy 

\  ■  .     .  .  .  ,  T  I    ..   \ 

^9  K  ^f  «!  ^>  f,  gr  \  V  k^  V  nv  tt,\c>,*^^ 
uWj  bey^  cey^  dey^,  ey,  ^ffig^^f^^^f  ^t  kqw,  dLemmftnn^^a,^^ 
^  r,  s,  t,  u,  X,  y,  •  z,aA/cl8c(an  apbreviation^br^r.) 
qu.*£rr,0s$^teyf  u^   ix,  ee  grec,  zed 


tlow  erroneous  this  alphabet  is,  must  needs  apjpear  frppi  w|ijEit 
has  just  been  said  of  the  sounds  and  articulations  of  which  spe^h 
13^  formed.  Parting  from  those  principles,  the  French  langimge 
will  be  found  to  have  seventeen  distinct  sounds  or  vowels,  though 
the.}«r^lltv.alphabet  ccHiitain^  these  fivQ  only,  er,  e,  iy,  ,^,^  a^,*  and 
the  twelve  others,  namely,  e,  e^  o?/,  a,  eu^  e,  o,  a»,  e/i,  t)?,  on,  un, 
sounds  as  simple  as  the  first  five,  are  not  so  much  as  taken  notice 
of  to  the  learnei.  There  are  one^ndHii^nty  consonants  in  the 
language ;  but  the  alphabet  contains  only  eighteen,  and  acquaints 
jw  only  with  fifteen  different  atrticulations^^as  t|^e  letters,  c,  kj  x,. 
represent  no  other  articulations  than  those  represented  by  odier 
consonants :  and  there  remain  four  others,  of  which  the  alpha- 
bet gives  no  manner  of  knowledge,  namely,  ch,  gn,  ill,  and  i 
represented  by  two  consonants,  each  of  which  serve  to  represent 
other  articulations. 

Most  vowels  and  consonants  are  represented  several  ways.  For 
instance,  the  vowel  i  is  represented  by  ei  in  peinCy  by  ai  hi  vainCy 
by  Of  in  foiblcy  Sec.  the  consonant  Y  by  ph  in  philosophcy  Sec. 
Some  vowels  and  consonants  cannot  be  represented,  for  want  of 
proper  simple  characters;^  Jbut  by  several  letters.  Such  are  the 
vowels,  ouy  euy  e&  or  eiix,  and  the  five  nasal  an,  en,  iuy  on,  wi, 
which  are  also  represented  several  ways,  and  such  tlie  consonants 
ch,  gn,  illy  and  t.  Now  each  oC^tho  letters,  which  make  up  thes€t 
divers  combinations,  has  not  the  sound  or  articulation  which  it 
has  when  pronoumced  by  itself :  and  these  letters  blended  toge* 
ther  represent  a  souiid,  which  has  no  manner  of  afiinity  with 
those  which  each  of  them  represents  singly.  Thus  in  auy  qu,  eUy 
neither  the  sound  of  a,  or  of  o,  f,  nor  the  sound  of  ti,  are  heard, 
but  only  another  simple  sound  very  different,  represented  by  those 
combinations  of  letters,  au,  ou,  eA,  If,  therefore,  the  master 
makes  his  pupils  name  each  of  the  letters  which  make  up  those 
combinations,  he  will  make  them  pronounce  false  sounds,  which, 
aa  they  have  no  connection  or  affinity  with  the  true  sounds 
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^t  §l!l  4^-  ^^*))ronouocea|  will  serve  only  to  give  tliem  a  ^vr(>n^' 
V!)9jp^0l9^thi^e^^  that  m^ns  to  puzzle^  confound,  and 

quite  dbhearten  them. 

Since,  then,  the  present  alphabet  does  not  contain  all  Uie 
SQunds  and  articulations  of  the  language,  nor  all  the  ways  of 
mjceseptihg  them,  and  yet  it  is  necessary  for  those  who  learA 
re^<^H|[;  to  ^e  a  every  one  of  them,  a  more  nitioiial 

md  easy  method  must  be  thought  of,  to  facilitate  that  knowledge. 
The  following  Tables  will  remedy  all  the  aforesaid  inconve- 
Bieficies,  and  thoroughly  acquaint  a  learner  of  the  lowest  capa^ 
W/  ^i^  the  jpronunciation  of  the  French. 

^^/(  TfABLE  (^  the  simple  Sounds  qf  the  French  Language. 


Eight  Acute  Sounds. 
a,     e,     e,    e,     i,     o,     ou,     «f. 


'  i»:H:  ,\V  -■.    Four  Grave. 


'  \ 


&,    eti,     S,    6. 


■'^>  I      c  .'C  .V    {L.I.  \  -      • 


FiveNasoL 

• 

■  : ' 

'*^  ]/j3^V/  !i^^  ,:^:i:  r     ■•     ■ 

■' 

an, 

en,     in,    mi^ 

un. 

•  «  '.- 

^)ju;-:k')V {♦<-.'>  -»h.I  '•  • 

^    1    V                               ,  -        ■ 

•^•-•H.'  qu  -i.^j-.fc  -;■.      .'r 

tf  mi&te^ 

.•. 

'            -  .        v*.^ 

^1     MMiJ//      /JV>ii^>ll^•^,.        ..            *f 

•  .  '  ---•■'' 

"   .  - 

■'i^^'*'   h-^b/iiyl<j  ^".'j  •:    ^ 

■  ■■  ■ '.       .  * '   •  ■'. 

*■- 

1           '           ^ 

■  J//'  Ouiffi;-    iv^  ^  !  ,.  ;.  - 

•  k  '     "   ' 

''■-•'     ,'  .  ." 

'     ;    '.   .  ■    -.     , 

■^H,um  .\iv\  (1-  ^^iidl         .-•• 

. ;  ■•■    ...  ">    :•>     ^^'  ; '.  .    _  • 

-    ,    '                ■* 

1                    ,. 

.t»i»:»J  -^'li;   ,vi    {o   i>tii-.j      ; 

a"    -V     ,:     _-    .,     V,     ;.. 

.'•'  '«■■■ 

I'-Ar-'^.   \'.l.' 

'*'«^i{)  ^d  i):iUii&:^ni'*i  Ji<.^ 

•  ■•n-?,.  -■•;.^.  ■  ri<'8-<;. 

1  ■  > 

T:.  ■;.-»:*;.;,  v:  V'^; 

■*^<^(J  qji  fiJi^/ii  rijUi^f  <a-jjjs^  ar,.  ^;_;  ii^.;^;^  :Mt;fMi!    fihqii*!  tid    ^^HDA 


li  0/  PllONUNClATION 

J*  TABLE  0/  tld  Voirels,  with  the  »sveritl  itii^ 

representing  or  lerithtgfhetn^  • 


i'r 
t 


A.  a,  at,  ac,  ap,  ach,  8tc, 

A 

A.  tj  as^  ats,  aps,  acs,  acihs,  &c. 

AN.  ariji  am,  en  em,  aen,  ftan,  aoit,  aons,  &e4 

E.  e,  eu,  eat,  eof,  cetr,  c^nd,  fltc. 

£u.  Ei^^  eus,  eut,  eux,  oeufs,  8cc. 

E.  6,  ez,  &,  ed,  er,  6s,  ai,  eai,  ae,  «,  &c. 

E.  i,  ai,  ei>  oi,eg,  ep,  et,  ait,  oit,  &c. 

^  ■■■.'■ 

£.  ^,  es,  ^s,  est,  ets,  aie,  aient,  ais,  aits,  oie,  ois,  eois,  eoi 

SN.  en,  ain,  aim,  em,  ein,  in,  im,  8cc. 

I.  i,  is,  y*,  &c. 

IN.  in,  im,  &c. 

O.  o,  au,  eau,  &c. 

Qi  ,  6v  au,  aux,  &c. 

GtJ.  ou.  oii,  oup,  ous,  out,  &c. 

ON.  on,  om,  ons,  ont,  eon,  &c. 

U.  u,  eu,  8cc. 

UN.  un,  eun,  um,  &c. 


E.         (e  fww^c)  es,  ent  (at  tHl  end  of  Verbs). 


I 


articulation,  which  shall  b^^ifsetttii  inHhe  dissertation  upon  i 
/eUer. 


and  ORTHOGRAPHY. 


4  TABLE  of  the  Consonants,  with  the  several  ways 
of  representing  or  writing  them. 

Five  Labial  Consonants. 

^  Weak  Consonants.  y       Strong  Consonants. 

M,  m.  mm. 

M^Ly  fTton.  lAomme. 

B,  b.  P,  p. 

Bombe.  Pompe. 

V,  V.  F,  f,  ff,  PH,  ph. 
Fin,  rirant.  Fin,  a/^able,  Ph^x^ 

,  Four  Hissing. 

J, it  G,  g  (before  e  and  i).        ♦^  Ch,  ch,  sch. 

Jeu,  Asje,J2L\igi.  ChvLTy  chiche^  schmae. 

Z,  z,  s  {between  two  Vowels).      S,  s,  ss,  §,  C,  c  (before  e  and  i). 

Zbaniey  axyle.  <Sa,  51,  .5011,  la«s6,  recu,  oeci. 


N,n. 

D,d. 

Diiufon. 
I',  1, 11. 

Xa,  ftvre,  e//e. 


JPtre  Palatal  or  Lingual. 

nil. 

BoTine. 
T,  t,  tt. 

Tin/e,  nc^/e. 
R,  r,  IT. 


^y  %y  GU,  gu. 
GogMenard,  garrc. 


Gu,  gu. 

Gweiix. 


•LL,  ill,  IL,  il. 
VaiV/ant. 


-Redire,  arracher. 

Two  Guttural. 

Q,  q,  qu,  K,  k,  C,  c,  oh. 
Co^f/emar,  cap,  ^tiand,  cruche,  ecAo. 

ITrre  Liquid. 
Qu,  qu. 

Queue. 
Gn,  gn. 

Rigna. 
1. 
Ai'eul,  pa'zen. 


X,  X,  stands  for  two  articulations  together,  to  wit,  gz,  as  in  exU, 
.  and  C8,  as  in  vera. 

^  Hrh,  M  ow/y  a  wo/f  of  aspiration  in  some  words,  for  in  most  words 

it  is  quite_mute.  (M^-f^  -  SSiJ 
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i 


Tint  TABLE  of 


{ 


a     a  e 

ha  hi  heu 

ma  mS  me 

ba  b&  be 

pa  p&  pe 

va   vas  ve 

fa    fa  fe 

phaphas  {Ae 

VJa   ja       je 
{  geageas 

cha  chti 

za  z'd 

sa  sas 

9a  gas 

sa  ssas 

na  nas 

da  dats 

ta  Xk 

la  m 


>/ 


eux 


che 

ze 

se 

ce 

sse 

ne 

de 

te 

le 

re 


k6 


menx  me 
boeufs  b6 
peux  p6 
voeux  v6 
feux   ik 

phfe 

jeux  je 
geux  ge 
cheux  ch^ 

ze 


sg 

ceux  c^ 
$set2x  ssi 
iieux  ni 
deux  <M 
teux  te 
leux  \k 
reux    %k 


ra   ras 

ga  gi — 

guaguas  gueu  gueuxgu6 

ca  cas — 

quaquas  que     queue  que 

gna  ^nas  gne     gneux  gn^ 

ilia  lUas  illeu    illeux  viSk. 


^  ♦"est 
he  haie 
me  me 
be  be 
pe  pe 


v^ 


v^ 


1 

hi 
mi 
bi 

vi 

f^    f^        A 
{A^phois  phi 
j^    jets     ji 

g^   g^ 
ch^  che 

^  ze   

\  s^    sois 

c^   ces 


{ 


sse  ses 
ne   n^ 


clii 

zi 

si 

ci 

si 

ni 


d^  des  di 

te  tes  ti 

U  les  li 

r^  re  ri 


gui  gue     gui 


que  qu<^  qui 
gn^  gne  gni 
ill^  illois  illi 


6 
ho 
mo 
bo 
po 
vo 
^o 
pho 

jo 


so 

no 

d» 

to 

lo 

ga 
guo 

CO 

quo 
gno 
iUo 


o 

oh! 

mo 

beau 

p6 

v6 

fau 

j«u 


cho 

•  geo 
chaii 

zo 
so 

z6 

r>ooti 

sots 

A 

lie 

dos 

to 

lots 

r6 


c6 
cau 
gneaiix 
iUots 


md  OBneaOQttABHY.  11 


SYLLABLES. 


c«  cao  cain  coa  ouu 

u  qu'u  quan  quia  qu'on        qu'un 


} 


u  an  m  on  un 

iiu  h'dn  lun  hon  hum 

mu  mei^  min  mon  mun 

bu  ban  bain  bon  bun 

pu  P*ro.  pi"  po"  

vu  ven  vin  von  

fit  fan  fin  fon  fun 

phan  phin  .  phon  

ju  jean  j*in  .  jea  jeun 

gen  gin  geon  

dm  cliam  chain  chon  -^.-^^ 

" zin  zoa  ztm 

sn  san  sin  «(m  sun 

gu  cen  cem  gon  

su  «em  aim  son  

BU  nan  nym  non  

du  dan  din  don  dna 

tu  tan  tin  ton  tun 

lu  Ian  lin  Ion  lun 

fu  ran  rin  ron  

gtt  gan  gain  gon  \ 

guaa  guim  guon  i 


gnan           gnm  gnon 

Qlan  illon 


•'J 
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Second  TABLE  of 


Consonants  which  are  coupled  together. 

bl     pi     fl       gl     cl        br     pr   vr     fr     phr     dr    tr    gr     cr 
cbr   ct     ctr     sp     squ     ps     sc    scr    st      str 


bla 
pla 
fla 

gla 

cla 

bra 

pra 

vra 

pbra 

dra 

tra 

gra 

era 

cU 

spa 

8€a 

sta 

stra 


bl4 
pli 

glas 

elate 

bras 

pra 

vras 

fr4 

dras 

tras 

gras 

era 

etas 

8c4 
stas 


ble 

pie 

fie 

gle 

ele 

bre 

pre 

vre 

fre 

dre 

tre 

gre 

ere 

cte 

sque 
ste 


bleus 


freux 
dreux 


ereax 


ble 

pie  ' 

fle 

gle 

ele 

bre 

pre 

Tre 

fre 

dre 

tre 

gre 

ere 

ele 

spe 

sque 

ste 

stre 


blet 
plai 
floit 
glet 
clai 
.  broit 
pret 
vrai. 
fre 
dret 
trai 
gre 
eret 
etoit 
spoit 
squoit 
stoit 
stroit 


bl^ 

plets 

flois 

glets 

ciaie 

broient 

pres 

vrai 

fre 

drois 

tre 

gr^ 

ere 

etois 

spois 

squoient 

stolen  t 

stroient 


bli  bio 

pli  plo 

fix  flo 

gli  glo 

eli  elo 

bri  bro 

pri  pro 

vri  vro 

fri  fro 

dri  dro 

tri  tro 

gli  gro 

eri  cro 

eti  eto 

spi  spo 

squi  seo 

sti  sto 

stri  stro 


bl6 

plots 

flots 

glote 

clau 

broes 

pro 

vreau 

frau 

dro 


gros 
croes 


f'Xxx     —      spla 


sple 


seru  psa  pseau 


md  ORTHOGRAPHY. 


IS 


SYLLABLES. 


X,  pronounced  mith  the  double  artuulation  ofcBp  xu,  xe,  x^^  x^^ 

.,     .^    ..  xi,  se,  xan,  sin,  son.  \  i 

X;  pronounced  with, the  daidfle  articulation  ^gz^  xa,  xi,  xi»  xor 

xem. 


bibif 

bronj 

III"' 
frou 
droir 
trett 
gfdu 
crou 

spou 

9COU 


'  'i   ? 


blu 

plu 

flu 

glu 

clu 

bra 

prit 

fru 
dru 
tru 
gro 
cm 
ctu 

acu 
stu 
^tftt 


blan 

8  Ian 
an 
glan 
clan 
bran 
pren 
vran 
fran 
dran 
tran 
gran 
cran 
ctan 
span 
scan 
Stan 
stran 


blin 

blon 

plein 
flin 

plom 
flon 

glin 
clin 

glon 
don 

brin 

brpn 

prm 

prom 

vnn 

▼ron 

frin 

fron 

drin 

dron 

tnn 

tron 

gnn 

gron 

cnn 

oron 

ctin 

cton 

spm 

qpon 

s^uin 
stm 

aquon 
ston 

stria 

•iron 

mm 


hrm 
pruh 


>< 


psi 


pos 
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A  TABLE  of  the  Monosyllables  in  the  French  Language^ 


a> 

bleus. 

clef. 

cours, 

Dieux, 

.  fut, 

g"l 

Juin. 

ai, 

brun, 

clerc. 

coups, 

doigts^ 

fin, 

glu. 

joint, 

ais, 

broc. 

clair. 

comg, 

deux. 

font, 

gre, 

Juif, 

ait, 

brin. 

craie. 

coud. 

doux. 

faim, 

Grec, 

Jo«»gy 

as. 

bois. 

croc. 

court. 

dur. 

fond, 

gant. 

•», 

bolt, 

crdit, 

cistir, 

dat, 

feins, 

V^^f 

jeux. 

an, 

bal. 

croix, 

cr;m. 

Dreax 

,  fonds, 

gond. 

aU, 

bu, 

croit, 

choeur. 

.  Dol, 

In, 

ge«, 

i«. 

arc. 

bref. 

coi, 

creux. 

deuil. 

froc. 

git, 

le. 

aux. 

bus, 

coin. 

frit. 

gain. 

les^ 

art. 

buts. 

choc, 

fat. 

grain, 

lac^ 

air. 

but, 

ceint, 

de, 

en. 

foin. 

groui, 

lacs^ 

AoAt 

blanc. 

cru. 

des, 

eu. 

fit, 

gu6, 

lard. 

bled. 

• 

en, 

d«. 

es. 

franc, 

goAt, 

las. 

bac, 

brut. 

crb, 

dans, 

eut, 

frein, 

gai, 

leui. 

bar, 

emt, 

dors. 

est. 

frais. 

guet, 

iors. 

bas, 

car, 

oris, 

doot. 

eau. 

foi. 

gueux 

lier. 

b&t, 

eal. 

craint. 

dort, 

eux, 

fief, 

lieu. 

bain, 

^K 

Oirist, 

dos. 

eaux, 

fois, 

hais. 

lien. 

bats. 

ce, 

cteux, 

d<Hi, 

et,  fc, 

froid, 

hau^ 

liant. 

bail, 

cet. 

coq, 

dot. 

EST. 

Foix, 

hier. 

Luc, 

baux, 

ces. 

ccrf. 

du, 

fort. 

hart. 

lent. 

banc. 

ceux, 

din. 

done. 

fuis, 

hem, 

lin. 

bee, 

ciel. 

cerfs. 

dais, 

fi, 

flot, 

hors, 

lis. 

beau, 

cep, 

cuir. 

dam. 

fard, 

fleur, 

huis. 

long. 

bel. 

cor. 

diez, 

dard. 

fil, 

flots, 

huit. 

lit. 

bien. 

camp, 

cols. 

dent, 

fils, 

fou, 

i», 

Linx, 

bis, 

corps, 

clioir, 

dUx, 

fer, 

fieurs, 

ils. 

legs. 

boil, 

chat, 

chou. 

<&, 

fiel, 

feu, 

je^ 

lu. 

bouc, 

champj 

,  ClBt, 

drap, 

faon, 

feux, 

jet, 

lot, 

boue. 

chats. 

chouxy 

dit, 

f e  fier, 

front^ 

j'ai, 

loin. 

bous. 

chant 

cl^s, 

dam, 

fier, 

four, 

Jean, 

lots. 

bord 

char, 

cent, 

draps, 

faut. 

flux. 

j'eus. 

laid 

bout. 

cher. 

cinq, 

dm. 

flanc, 

lus. 

bourg, 

chaux, 

clou. 

drois. 

fais. 

geai, 

jour. 

lait. 

boeuf. 

chef, 

clous, 

d6, 

faix, 

grand, 

jours, 

lut. 

bras 

caaud, 

cou. 

doit, 

faux, 

gras, 

jeun. 

loi. 

boeufs. 

chien. 

cous, 

Dieu, 

fait, 

g"«> 

JU8, 

lui. 

bleu. 

choix, 

cour, 

doigt, 

fus. 

gros. 

joins. 

louer. 

blond. 

chair, 

coup, 

droit. 

fis, 

gland. 

jone, 

loup. 

and  ORTHOGRAPHY. 


l£ 


lourdy 

ne. 

oeufs. 

prend, 

rats. 

s'en. 

tout. 

val, 

loups. 

nez, 

ceil. 

pond. 

ris. 

sus. 

tort. 

veaux. 

nais, 

puis. 

roc, 

sein,. 

tons, 

vos. 

ma. 

n6. 

prit, 

rit, 

sur. 

tords^ 

yiens. 

malf 

niais, 

pal. 

pri», 

r6t. 

Being, 

Turc, 

ver. 

me. 

nain. 

pas. 

pnx, 

rang, 

sors. 

tonds. 

vers. 

mes. 

neuf, 

pin, 

plut. 

rend. 

sue. 

temps. 

voeu. 

mais. 

noSy 

pttD, 

pWt^ 

Rhby 

sort^ 

tint, 

vert. 

moi. 

neufs, 

paix. 

ple«l^ 

road, 

sb. 

tend. 

veux. 

mon, 

nous, 

pais. 

par. 

rapt. 

Sud, 

tein, 

voir. 

mien, 

ni, 

pis, 

pieu. 

reins, 

sis, 

tien. 

veut. 

mi  el, 

nef, 

paft. 

pcrd. 

nnnb. 

sait,- 

fends. 

vois. 

mieinr. 

nid, 

peafu. 

prfet. 

rien. 

setn. 

tronc, 

voit. 

mois. 

nu, 

plat. 

perds. 

romps, 

sattf, 

troc, 

voix 

ra'en, 

nids, 

pot. 

plis. 

rieur. 

Saul, 

trop. 

vais. 

moins, 

nerl^ 

plus, 

pied, 

roi. 

seau^ 

Uis, 

vas. 

marc. 

non, 

pu, 

pair, 

rois. 

sien. 

trot, 

vin, 

mil. 

net. 

pots. 

pieds. 

Ruth. 

sied. 

tu. 

vif, 

!Mar9, 

n€M% 

pus. 

poii^ 

aeiUTy 

l^en. 

vius, 

mot, 

Nil, 

peavBi, 

pcwy 

»&m^ 

traits. 

vit. 

Mof^, 

Nord, 

a, 

pnits. 

sa. 

soil. 

tard. 

vmgt, 

Metz, 

nate. 

pleois. 

K, 

sok. 

trait^ 

vis. 

moot. 

niHt, 

poil^ 

pGQX, 

son, 

soin^ 

Tyr, 

vint, 

met. 

nul. 

pent. 

poor, 

sac. 

soir. 

tott. 

vil. 

mut. 

mils. 

puis, 

pur. 

sain. 

sou. 

trois. 

vol. 

mets, 

noir. 

point. 

sacs. 

suif. 

totts. 

vent. 

roeurs, 

Kioix, 

pieu. 

quand. 

sel. 

sonfs, 

tas. 

veuf. 

meut. 

noeud. 

pend, 

qae. 

960, 

seoir, 

tais, 

vends, 

mer. 

noeuds, 

plan. 

quel, 

saint, 

sourd. 

train. 

vain, 

m<^ 

part. 

"^k 

si. 

seal. 

teint. 

vu. 

maux^ 

quil, 

sauty 

slue. 

taux. 

vaut. 

raords, 

on. 

port. 

qu  en. 

sot. 

sceur^ 

thym, 

vient. 

TOUT, 

or. 

plains. 

qu'a. 

sols. 

seuil. 

toux. 

vains. 

muid. 

ou. 

peint. 

queue. 

sev, 

tiers. 

vaux, 

moeors. 

,ont, 

pore. 

quoi. 

sers. 

ta, 

tour. 

vieux. 

Mai, 

oA, 

parts. 

qu'un. 

sans, 

ton, 

trou, 

vont. 

main. 

OS, 

plaint, 

qu'on. 

son. 

te. 

tut. 

vous, 

mus, 

oie. 

plais. 

queux. 

sert. 

th6. 

Turcs. 

vrai. 

mains, 

oing, 

plein. 

sang. 

tes, 

mots. 

oui. 

pan, 

ras. 

sont, 

thon, 

va. 

yeux. 

raou, 

ours, 

plomb, 

rat. 

sent. 

tel. 

vau. 

uiaint. 

oeuf. 

pont, 

rets. 

saints. 

toi, 

veau, 

Zest. 
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First  Table  of  the  Consonants  which  are  pronounced 

at  the  end  of  Syllables. 

b.  Absentf  suftveiur,  radou6,  Achaft,  Job,  &c.  rumb^ 

de  Vent  (pron.  romft.). 

c.  Avec,  £ehec,  aspect^  Marc,  Arc  (but  not  in  arc- 

boutant),  sac  {thotigh  not  in  un  sac  de  bl6),  froc^ 
Troc,  &c. 

f.  and  ph.         Chef,  vi/)  aoif,  r&tif,  Assph,  Joseph,  8cc. 

].  Ca/cu/,  fi/,  poi/,  sel,  senl,  8cc.    This  consonant  has 

a  liquid  articulation  ai  the  end  ofAwil,  babi/^ 
Bf^Bil,  ffisil,  mi/,  p6ri/:  as  likewise  in  these 
^llables,  ail,  eil,  ueii,  euil,  ouil,  as  in  mail,  so- 
letV,  ^cueiV,  deuil,  travat'/,  and  travatV/er,  feaouil, 
and  in  genti/ Homme.  ^ 

r»  Car,  avoir,  air,  auteur,  fer,  hiver,  cuiller,  enier, 

s'asseoir,  &c.  Jupiter,  Luther,  Cranmer,  &c. 

y,  IKs  letter  stands  for  two  ii's,  in  the  middle  of 

words,  as  voyons,  moyen,  essayer,  nous  employ- 
ons,  fuyard,  ennuyeux,  &c. 


and  ORTHOGRAPHY.  17 


Tint  TABLE  of  the  Words  wherein  the  same  Con^ 
sonants  are  dropt  at  the  End  of  Syllahles. 


b.      Ploai^. 


c.  Almanai;hy  cotignac,  clerr,  6checs,  estomac,  banc^  blanc, 
brocy  IbcDCf  fnM  {except  in  ftimc  arbitre  and  franc 
alleB)^  instbicf,  joncy  un  iiian;^  respe^fs,  tabac,  crec 
{except  in  croc-en-jambe),  aii(2  du  pere  {except  in  porc- 
6pic,  wherein  the  first  c  is  pronounced). 

t  Apprenti/J  Cle/^  che/-d'oeuvre,  Bailli/^  bceu/^,  Qeu/«i 
nei}^;  cer/l 

!•  Btfi/,^  d^ni^  couti/^  cu/^  un  fi&,  fusi/,  genti/^  gri/,  nom- 
hrilf  outi/y  persi/,  le  pou/<^  soft/  ami  sourci/. 

f'  MoD^^^tt)^  41^  Ai^^eiir5  (i^^^A  r  J9  pronomiced  in  It 
sieuTy  fes  ^vcrs),  yrohnUtrs,  iaiogtr,  berger^  barbier 
{with  all  nouns  in  er,  without  excepting  the  French  pro-- 
per  Names,  as  Didiery  Roger,  8&c.) :  as  also  er  at  the 
end  of  infinitives,  as  chanter,  &c 

*•  This  letter  has  in  the  following  words  the  very  same  articu- 
latiim  as  t^  the  MngHA  words  yachl^  yell,  yon,  you. 

A'leul,  baionnettie,  caieu>  camaieu,  faience,  glaieul, 
pai'en,  tavai'olle,  Bai'ard,  Bai'eux,  Bai'onne,  Caienne, 
«ii(2  Gaiette. 

'V 
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Second  TABLE  of  the  Consonants  that  are  us 

dropt  at  the  End  of  Syllables. 

m.  Tkis  consonant  usually  makes  the  foregoing  vowel  a 
one,  as  in  chmmbr^,  memhre,  timbre,  ombre,  noi 
nom,  parfum,  &c. 

p.  drap,  sept,  beaucoup,  trop,  coup,  camp,  loup,  cc 
exempt,  (put  not  tit  exemption,)  prompt,  promptc 
temps,  8cc. 

s.  This  consonant  usually  makes  the  forgoing  vox&el  i 
as  in  appas,  pidais,  effets,  repos.  See. 

d.       Iai(2,  ivoid,  cbaue/,  muu2,  nid',  pieJ,  soorJ,  ioxtd,  &c. 

t.  ba^,  m&/,  effe/,  li^,  veuf,  mof,  buf,  goft/,  tan^,  ouve 
e^,  &c. 

n.  This  consonant  usually  makes  the  foregoing  vowel  a  nose 
as  in  hien,  entendre,  plan,  fin,  bnin,  &c. 

g.       doigft,  le^s,  vingt,  long,  rang,  faubourg,  8cc. 

X.       pair,  prb,  chevaoj:,  la  toux,  des  chouj^,  &c. 

z.  This  corisonant  gives  the  sound  ofito  the  preceding  e, 
nez,  assez,  aflejr,  vous  Msez,  8cc. 


J, 


J  i 


I 
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Second  TABLE  of  the  Wards  wherein  these  Conso^ 
nants  are  pronounced  at  the  End  of  Syllables. 

m.  hem,  item,  Amsterdam,  Abraham,  Sem,  Cham,  Matusa- 
lem,  SUhn,  Stockholm,  with  all  proper  namesy  except 
Adam  and  Absalom. 

p.  dtp,  julep,  Grap,  with  beaucoup  and  trop,  before  a  word 
banning  with  a  vowel,  as  trop  f  bligeant. 

s.  us,  sums,  agmu,  his,  hihus,  bloom,  caliu,  gratis,  irU,  or6- 
mus,  ours,  Ph^bus,  r^bus,  sinus,  rirus,  ris,  ^Amos^  Ce* 
res,  Pallas,  V6nus,  and  all  proper  names. 

d.  acMition,  recMition,  Sad,  Ephod,  DaviJ,  8cc.  It  takes  the 
articulation  oft  in  quand,  and  adnouns  before  the  nouns 
beginning  with  a  vowel;  as  likewise  in  the  third  person 
singular  of  Verbs,  before  il,  elle,  on ;  as  also  in  de  iond 
en  comble. 

^  bni/,  de  bu^  en  blanc,  correc/,  direct,  do^,  exac/,  6chec 
2c  ma/,  Es/,  and  Oues/,  fa/,  un  fai/,  pac/,  rap/,  so/, 
z6ni/h,  Bres/,  8lc. 

V*  ennemi,  iiin6,  innorer,  abdomen,  amen,  examen,  hymen, 
and  in  all  proper  names. 

S*  Bour^-mestre,  Agajf,  Saru^,  and  all  proper  names :  and  g 
tiSces  the  articulation  0/  k  or  qu  in  suer  sang  8c  eau,  le 
sang^  8c  le  carnage,  long  espace ;  un  Bourg;  but  it  is 
silent  in  faubourg  and  other  compounds. 

^'  This  consonant  has  the  articulation  of  cs  in  Ajax,  Alix, 
AodinLX,  Beatrix,  du  borax,  F61ix,  Lynr,  le  larynr, 
onyx,  le  pharynx,  ph6nix,  pr6fix,  perplex,  Pollux, 
Siphax,  Sphinx,  Styx,  Storax.  //  takes  the  hissing 
sound  of  8  in  Cadix;  and  that  of  z  at  the  endof  ad- 
nouns before  nouns  beginning  with  a  vowel,  or  h  mute, 
as  in  doux  amusement,  heureux  homme. 

^  This  consonant  takes  the  hissing  articulation  of  sin  these 
proper  names,  Rodez,  S6nez,  Usez ;  but  it  is  drqpt  in 
Rez,  Siez,  and  Vivarez  {when  so  spelt). 


£0 


Of  PRONUNCIATION 


A  TABLE  y  #A#  tmhmatWH  «f  Uttmvlihidi  comp^ne  SpUMei^ 
or  of  the  iSver$  forms  and  various  shapes  wshieh  one  and  the 
same  sound  can  receive. 

Observe^  1^^,  that  tkough  one  and  the  same  sound  can  receive 
divers  forms^  and  be  represented  in  writing  many  various  ways, 
yet  one  cannot  indifferently  spell  a  word  or  syllable  in  such  or 
such  a  maimer.  Tims  OKb  (year) icainn^t  be  sp^t  bke  en  (in); 
nor  dans  (in)  bke  dent  or  denU  (te^) ;  though  an  waA  en,  dans, 
dent,  and  dents,  have  one  and  the  same  sound ;  this  table  riiowmg 
oriy  the  circisittstaiieesy  or  radier  W6«ds^  whmm  a  certain  num^ 
ber  of  letters,  coupled  together,  express  only  tine  sound  that  is 
at  the  head  of  tliat  class, 

9,dly,  That  those  various  ways  of  spelling  one  and  the  same 
sounci^  seldom  take  place,  except  in  the  IhiaT  syllaMes  of  words^ 
and  diat  too,  saving  the  observations  that  diall  be  ifidde  in  their 
proper  places,  about  final  consonants^. 

S  ds  ^^^^  wherein  the  sounds  o^^ ^  jl  Words  wherMthe  sounds 
*  ^""    *  are  found.  *  are  found. 


sounded  like  a  in  at  and  ally» 

a.  il  a,  he  has, 

^.  it  Paris,  at  Paris. 

ac.  tabac,  tobacco. 

ach.  almanacA,        almanacks 

al.  arsena^  storehouse  of  arms 

ap.  drap,  cloth. 

as.  un  bras,**^  an  arm. 

at.     .  dkat,  6at. 


soundedlike  a  in  all,  oraw  im 

law. 

i.         de  la  p^«  doughs 

acs.      des  lacsf,  nets. 

achs.    almanocAf,      almanacks. 


*  It  is  4nily  in  thlsvrord  tiwt>  as  haMiie  slcttdsr  acute  sound  f  f.%  every  where 
else  as  has  the  broad  sound  of  A. 

t  c  is  sounded  in  lae$  (and  4  is  siend^,  acute/ iand>dik>)fi>tl'lk!4i  it  siguifieif 
lakes. 


aps. 
as. 

des  drii|>s, 
detbra», 

sheets, 
arms. 

at. 

un  mat, 

a  mast. 

ats. 

des  chats. 

cats. 

sounded  like  an  in  want. 

an. 

un  an. 

a  year 

anc. 

hlanc, 

white. 

ancs. 

dRshancs, 

benches.. 

and. 
ands.^ 

angs. 
ans. 

un  Usserand, 
des  glands^ 
du  sang, 
les  itangSfy 
dam,. 

a  weaver. 

acorns. 

blood. 

the  ponds, 

in. 

ant. 
ants. 

devant, 

svLvants, 

before, 
learned. 
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Sounds  ^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^'^^  Sounds  '^^''^vAemii/iieiotmdli 

are  found.  are  found* 

am.      Adam,  Adam,  oeux.    yaux^  vows. 

amp.    un  camp,  a  camp,      ^       C  des  atifsf  eggs. 

amps,  les  diamps,       thefielas.    ^  ^'     (.  des  baufs,  oxen. 

en.       enire,  between,  eut.*    il  yeut,         he  is  willing, 

eog.     un  h^eng,        a  herring. 
eDgs.    des  huengs,       herrings.  eur. 

end.     il  preiwf,  *«  takes,  sounded  like  er  tii  summer,  fcc. 

ends,    turendf,    *Aott  rciiAref^.  e^r.      une  flewr,  ajhwer. 

ens.      g6iw,  ^P^^curs.     despleiiw,  tears. 

cnt.       c€/i^,  an  ^tfiM^re^.  h^jur,    honheur,  happiness. 

ents.     lesden^tf,  '^  ^«<?^A.  h^urs,  malhfwr*,      ndrfortunes. 

em.       empto,         employment,  ^^j^^^     lecaur,  the  heart. 

empt.  cxm/rf,  exempt  (or)  ^eurs.    des  charwr*,  choirs. 

empts.  exmp^^,  /rec.  eurre.  du  beurre,  ftii^fer. 

cmps.  Ic  temps,  the  time,  heure.  une  heure  an  hour. 

aen.      Caen(thenameofacity).^^^^^^  demewm,   •  aftocfes. 

«*»•     J^«^  •^®*'*- eurent.  ib  mewrewf,        th^  die. 

aon.      untaoTi,  a  fawn. 

aons.    des  paons,         peacocks.  ^i]^ 

osil.      un  aiV,  an  eye. 

sOttiMfed/tAeemher.  «"!{•     '*'*'«/''      the  mourning. 

\e,  the,  him,  it. ''^^'   f'^'h.  »?«P- 

-  /  **®"^'    iaut«ii/5,        armrchairs. 

7    '  euilles.  des  ieuilles,  leaves. 

^    "'  ueilles.tu  cueilles.    thou  vickest. 

a  mdomr  "®*"®'^t'"*'^^c^^**^V*^gfl^Aer 

he  can. 

pink. 

ej/e. 

a  vow.  k.  yinXt,  truth. 

a  knot.  ed.  un  pied,  afoot. 

an  ox.  eds.  les  piec&,  the  feet. 

an  i^.  ef .  une  cl^,  a  key. 

sanas.  efs.  des  clep  k^s, 

er.  donner,  to  give, 

eux.                       ers.  dangers,  dangers, 

ett.        \e&n9,                     a  fast.  6s.  les  santes,  the  toasts, 

eux.     les  ieux,              the  fires,  ez.  vous  lisez,  you  read, 

eufs.     habits  neti/i,     new  coats,  et  or  8c,  and^ 

*  la  toy  other  word  eui  soands  like  eu.  in  jeu. 


6 

sounded  like  a  tit  fate. 


■Ti  I  iiri*" 
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Sounds  ''^^^  •^'^^'^^^  sounds 

are  found. 
m.       j;ai,  I  have. 

e««      je  mangeat,  /  ate. 

a.        ^gypte,  Egypt. 

ce.        ffcoBomiey         eeconomy* 


Sounds  ^^^^^"^^^'^^^^^^^^ 
are  found. 


des  legs, 
il  est, 
dcs  ioriis, 


connoitre, 


sounded  like  e  in  bell,  fed,  pen, 

&c. 
elk, 
vrat. 
May, 
peine, 

iait, 
e«et. 


kgacies. 

he  is. 

foresis. 

to  know* 

coin. 

they  said. 

I  did  read. 


e. 

ai. 

ay. 

ei. 

aid. 

ait. 

et. 


she. 

true. 

May. 

a  pain. 

ugly. 

made. 

effect. 


eg«- 

e4e.      tnonnoie, 
oieoL  ib  disojci^, 
0184      jft  lisot5, 
eow.    jf^dxmffioisfldidchan&e. 
e«deiiiu  ils  mangeoien^^    they  aid 

eat. 
^ire.     ckamp^^re,  rural. 

^Ue».   feoitres,  windows. 

aitre.    nol^re,  to  £e  ian>. 

attres.  maitres,  masters. 


01 


01. 


a  double  sound  like  wea  s/i  sweat,  a  double  sound  pretty  near  like 

why. 


01.        mot,  tot, 
oit.       H  dotV, 
oigt.     un  doigt, 
oaet.    on  fof/ef, 
ouhait.  un  aouAait, 
oxLoit.  il  louoit. 


I,  thou. 

he  owes. 

afnger. 

a  whip. 

a  wtih. 

he  did  praise. 


4,  & 
sounded  likee  in  were^  there,  &c. 


oie.  la  voie, 

oie.  ttHe  oie^ 

ois.  du  hois, 

oix.  une  noix. 


Olds,    le  poidls. 


^Ae  way. 
a  goose. 

wood. 

a  walnut. 

the  weight. 


es.  tu  es, 

is.  iris,  most. 

L  the. 

di.  maitxe, 

ais.  irais, 

me.  iutaie, 

aiea.  platen, 

ait  il  plait, 

aits«  des  txaits, 

*t.  prit, 

ets.  Tale^5, 

aids,  laids, 

aiz.  paix, 

ecs.  echec5. 


th^se,  thesis. 

afeast. 

master. 

fresh. 

hfiy  trees. 

wounds* 

itpleasts. 

features. 

ready. 

servants. 

peace, 
chess. 


oigts.   les  doigts,       thefngers. 
ouets.  iouets,  zmips. 

ouhaits.des  aouhaits,         zmhes. 
oiioieBt.ils  louoient,  they  praised* 

er 
sounded  like  eie. 


er. 
ers, 
air. 
aki« 


ere. 


du  ier, 
lesnoierj,. 
Vair, 
des  airs, 
imre, 
UD  clerc^ 


iron. 

the  seoju 

the  ain 

tunesi 

to  do^ 

a  clerk 


and  ORTHOGRAPHY. 
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are  found,  ait  found. 


des  clerci, 
«rds.    tu  perds^ 
€if .       im  cerf, 
&h.     lea  cerfSf 
at.       an  fmerf , 
erts.     A^'ssertif 
ire*      «iB  p^fVy 
hw9M.    des  fo^rety 
irent.  ils  esp^renf, 
enre.     la  terre, 
u^e.    gu^nfy 
u^res.  guerres, 
aires,    affaires, 
airent.  ils  flatren^, 
erreot.  ils  ferrent, 

emif 
oir  ein. 

a  double  sound,  almost  like  war  ejnt. 
tVi  warm. 


deilmbtCf^ 
le  prir. 


clerks,  its. 
Man  /ofeif.  ix. 
a  stag, 
the  stags.  in 

a  desert,  iounded  like  en  in  l^ngih 
desserts.  in  saint* 

a  father. 

brothers,  iou        du  vtny 
/A^  Aope.  ins.       tu  sins, 
the  earth,  aim.     la  iaim, 
seldom,  aims,  des  daiiTM, 
wars.  ain.      du  patni 
tu  crdtns, 
saint, 


clothes 
theprice. 


affairs,  ains 
they  smell,  aint 


^ii^  shoe,  aints.    les  Saints, 


thou  earnest. 

hunger. 

deers. 

bread. 

thoufearest. 

hohf. 

the  Saints 

"Reims,    (a  French  city). 


oir.       noir,  6/ac^.  met. 

oire.     gloire,  ghry.  jngt 

oires.    des  ioires,  fairs,  im. 

eoires.  nsLgeoires,  fins. 

oirent.  i|s  foirent,  they  squitter. 


teindre, 
cant, 
eints.    ieints, 
mt.       il  tint. 


rinsttVicf; 
vingf, 
te  ft ntbre, 


tofeign. 

prt 

dyed. 

he  held 

the  instinct. 

twenty. 

the  stamp. 


xtn,  or 


en  after  i,  making  a  double  sound 


sounded  like  i  in  bit,  fit,  filial.  Sec.  jen.      him. 

iens.     tu  viens, 
here.  ient.     il  tient. 


1. 

y- 

ie. 

ies. 

ient. 

id. 

ids. 

il. 

ib, 

is. 
it. 


2Cf, 


well. 

thou  comest 

he  holds. 


la  lie, 

des  poulies, 
ils  lient, 
un  ntd, 
des  muids, 
cbem?« 
Ie  Kb, 
des  amis, 
fl  dtV, 


t^f  is. 
the  dreg.  oin 

putties,  or  in  a/?f  r  o,  making  a  double 
t/iey  tie.     sound  pretty  near  Rke  wen  in 
a  nest.     went. 
hogsheads,  con.      du  ioin, 
a  dogkennel.  oins.     moins, 
the  son.  oint.     point, 
friends,  oints.    des  points, 
he  says.  oing.    Ie  poing, 


hay. 

less. 

not. 
stitches, 
thefst 


24 


Of  PRONUNCUTION 


V    nth  ^^^  wherein  the  sounds  o^-^-^  Word^  wherein  fhe  sounds 
dounas^  ^^^  /oiinrf.  ^^vnas.  are  found. 

ouin.    marsoutn,        a  porpoise.  orU      fbri, 
orien.    St.  Ouen  (a  proper  name),  orts.     des  ports, 

ore.      hellebore; 
o  ores,     tu  dores, 

sounded  like  e  in  not.  orent.  ik  dqrent, 

o.         Fodorat;  smelling,  horrent,  ils  Bbhorrent,  tJieu  aShor. 

oc.       un  croC;  a  hook.  aure.    un  Centaure,     Centaur. 

op.       trop,  too  much,  aures.  les  'M.aures,     the  Moors. 

ot.        un  mot,  a  word,  aurent.  ib  restaureni,  they  restore 

6  ou 

sounded  like  o  in  old,  or  oa  in  sounded  like  oninjou,con'd,iLc. 


strong. 

harbours. 

hellebore. 

thou  gildest. 

they  gild. 


coast. 

6. 

CcAtc, 
I  c6ti, 

OS. 

un  OS, 

dt. 

bientof. 

OCS. 

des  croc5. 

ots. 

des  mof5, 

oths. 

les  Goths, 

au. 

la  Gaule, 

aud. 

chaud. 

ou.  un  foil, 

coast,  oh.  d'od, 

side.  oud.  elle  coud, 

a  bone.  ouds.  tu  couds, 

very  soon.  oug.  unjoug, 

hooks,  ougs.  jougs, 

words,  oup.  un  coup, 

the  Goths,  oupe.  des  loups. 


Gaul. 


ous.      nous. 


afoot 

whence. 

she  sews. 

thou  sewest. 

a  yoke. 

yokes. 

a  blow. 

wolves 

we,  us, 

all. 

sinks. 

sweet. 

a  cheek. 

the  wheels. 

they  praise. 


hot.  out.      tout, 
auds.    T&chauds,  chaffing'dishes.  outs,     des  igouts, 
aut.      un  defoti^,  a  dffect.  oux.     doux, 

auts.     desd^fati^j,  faults.  o\xt.     unejotie, 

ault.     Pirault  (a  proper  name),  ones,    les  roues, 
eau.      de  Yeau,  water,  ouent.  ils  louent, 

*•"  '^  1  des  chapeour,       hats,  ^i^^'  ^«  T"  '*'^''^''  '^J'^l " 

ao.       la  Saone  (a  ftrer*^  name). 

our 
or  sounded  like  oor  in  Moorish, 

mounded  05  f»  Tudor.  o„r,     un  four,  anorw. 

gold.  ours,    le  cour^,  fAe  course. 

pork.  ourd.    lotird,  Aeavy. 

pi^s.  ourds.  sourds,  deaf. 

the  bnm.  onxg.    un  faubourg,     a  suburb. 

a  body,  ourgs.  \esi2Lv}}0ur^,the$ulM 

then.  ourt.     courf. 


or. 

ore. 

ores. 

ord. 

orps. 

an. 

ords 


de  For, 
du  pore, 
des  percs, 
le  bord, 
un  corps, 
diors. 


tu  lords,    thou  wrivgest,  ourre.  de  la  bowrre,   cow^i^ 


f.mti^ 


and  ORTHOGRAPHY 
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nds. 


Words  wherein  the  mnmdt 


are  found. 

-68.  tu  {ourres,    thou  ituffest. 
»it.ib  Qourent,       they  run. 


on 


ounded  like  on  in  won't. 


non. 


no. 


j^  Uin  the  middle  of  a 
'l  sentence,)    then. 

rushes. 


Aes}oncs, 

les  AxmSf 

unpigeon, 

mang«oiU| 

le  iondf 

desroiub, 

long, 


the  gifts. 

a  pigeon. 

let  us  eat. 

he  boiiom, 

circles. 


Sounds  ^^^^"^^^^''^^^^^w^ 

are  found. 

des  8tattre9,  statues, 

ti^lut,  a  salute. 

BtsiUitSf  the  statutes. 

ils  tuent,  thof  kill. 

le  tiux,  toe  ebb. 

du  pus,  cornipted  matter. 
ajant  eu,  having  had. 
jfeus,  I  had. 

il  eut,  he  had. 

il  eiit,        Ite  might  have. 


ues. 

ut. 

vl\», 

uent 

ux. 

U8. 

eu. 
eus. 
eut. 
etit. 


ur 


\. 


lonksy  5 
le  ixont, 
des  ponts, 


». 


un  nont, 
du  plomi, 


Zoifg. 

f Ae  forehead, 
bridges, 
a  name, 
lead. 
s.  des  plombs,  leads. 

»s.  turomp^^     thou  breakest. 
►t.  prompt,   7  .  , 

>ts.  prompts,  5  ^*^'^' 

on  factum    (a  law  term). 
un  taon,  an  oxfly. 

\.    des  Xaonz,  ox-jlies. 


ur.       diit*;  ZmrdL 

urs.       des  va!U/rs,  walls. 

ure.      mure,  ripe 

ures.     ordtireS;  jtf/i^A. 

eures.  hBlayeures,  sweepings. 

urent.  ils  endurent,  they  endure. 

eurent.  ils  eurent,  they  had 


u 


ided  almost  as  in  prostitute 

usure, 
une  nu^i 


un. 

un.  ch2icun, 

uns.  les  uns, 

um.  un  p2aium, 

urns,  des  parfi^jTi^, 

unt.  diiunt, 

unts.  des  emprunts, 

eun.  ^  jetin, 


every  one 
the  ones. 

a  perfume. 

perfumes. 

deceased 

loans 

fasting 


usury, 
a  cloiid 


Words  difficult  to  pronounce. 

u,  g&re,  qualit^i  casse,  gai,  geai,  quai,  gu6,  marque,  guet,  lo, 
'^  guitreSy  laquaby  qu'est-ce,  caisse,  gain,  Vulcam,  publicain, 
4e,  ^  le  ^uint|  quintal,  gueux,  queue,  belh^ueux,  vigueur, 
queur,  aigii,  cu,  qu'un,  regu,  gui,  qui,  quoi,  «dg\icS|  ^^goi^ 
^  1) 


'a 
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vogue,  guidant,  figuier,  viguier,  Echi^uier,  Perruquier,  moyen^ 
Roi,  royaly  voyons,  voyions,  payons,  payions,  pays,  payc,  Abbaye, 
ayaot,  aieul,  faience,  Naiade,  Pleiades,  loiuons,  suppleioos,  de 
Tail,  mail,  6ventail,  attirail,  6ventails,  travail,  travaifler,  travail- 
ions,  de  U  paille,  des  mailles,  Versailles,  qu'ils  aillent,  taille, 
Tailleur,  elle,  une  aile,  soleil,  pareil,  abeille,  bouteilles,  veiller, 
veiUant,  ils  veillent,  qu'ils  veuiUent,  oseille,  treille,  seul,  seuil, 
deuil,  feuille,  cerfeuil,  fauteuils,  6cuelle,  6cueil,  linceul,  recueil, 
Teeil,  ouille,  ouaille,  veille,  vielle,  vieille,  quille,  anguille, 
aigUille,  du  fil,  le  fils,  une  fiUe,  coin,  cogner,  je  cogne,  baigner, 
regnant,  ils  r^gnent,  hargneux,  une  oie,  monnoie,  grenouille,  ils 
fouiilent. 

After  exhibiting,  in  the  preceding  tables,  all  the  sounds  and 
articulations  of  the  French  language,  we  shaU,  in  the  foUowii^ 
section,  treat  of  each  sound  and  articulation  separately,  and  con- 
sider, in  the  minutest  manner,  l5^,  the  Vowels;  ^dly,  the  Diph- 
thongs;  Sdly,  the  Nasal  Vowels;  4thly,  the  Consonants;  and 
dth/y,  conclude  with  the  several  Marks  used  in  writing  French 
^bortviations,  &c. 

SECTION  I. 

Of  the  sounds  expressed  by  the  six  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  e,  u,  y,  when  not 
attended  in  the  same  syllable  by  another  vowel,  which  makes 
them  Diphthongs,  nor  followed  by  n  or  m,  which  makes  them 
Nasal. 

a. 

Xhis  letter  receives  two  alterations  or  two  sounds:  the  one 
acute,  slender,  and  commonly  short;  the  other  grave,  broad, 
and  always  long;  as  they  are  expressed  in  these  two  words, 
matin,  and  m&ttn,  and  tfiese  English  words,  at,  fat,  rat,  mad, 
alley,  and  all,  awe,  law.  a  grave  and  broad  is  usually  marked 
over  with  a  circumflex,  thus  (a)  :  or  followed  by  a  single  s,  thus 
pas ;  and  its  derivatives  passer,  surpasser,  &c.  diough  there  ait 
two  5's.  Whenever  a  is  named  or  spelt  by  itself,  it  is  always  by 
the  grave  and  broad  sound,  (un  a,  an  a). 

In  the  syllables  ail,  and  aille,  a  keeps  its  sound,  as  we  shall  set 
in  its  place ;  and  it  is  always  short  when  it  is  followed  by  il  only 
{ail),  and  grave  and  long  when  followed  by  tUe  (aille).  -  Tliere- 
fore  it  takes  its  acute  and  ^ort  sound  in  mail,  a  mall,  mud  th^ 
l^ve  and  long  one  in  maille,  a  stitch ;  except  in  medaiUe,  aiikl(9i, 
a^ailleurSf  wherein  a  is  acute  and  short.  *  , .. 
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Tbi»  observation  is  not  so  strictly  applicable  to  ail  and  aille 
when  they  meet  in  tlie  middle  of  words.  One  may  bowe%er  say 
in  genera),  that  if  the  word  is  a  Derivative,  wbeAer  noun  or  verb^ 
one  must  consider  the  final  sylhibie  of  the  Priadiive,  for  ail  and 
ai/ie  keep  in  tlie  Derivative  the  same  sound  which  they  have  at 
the  end  of  the  Primitive.  Thus  a  n  acute  and  short  in  il  tra^ 
vuil/e,  and  ils  travaihenl  (he  works,  they  work),  though  at  the 
end  of  words,  because  that  verb  is  derived  from  travail,  wherein 
a  is  acute  and  short ;  and  for  the  same  reason  it  is  acute  and  short 
too  in  the  middle  of  the  words  of  the  same  verb  travailler  to  work, 
miis  travaillons,  we  work,  8ic.  Thus  again,  a  b  grave  and  long 
in  taiUer  to  cu^  tailleur  a  tailor,  paillasse  a  straw-bed,  fcc.  b^ 
cause  it  is  so  too  in  the  Primitive  faille  cut,  paille  straw. 

Aa  for  these  persons  of  aller  to  go,  quHl  aille  let  him  go,  qu*il$ 
ailJent  let  them  go,  a  must  be  grave  and  long  there  by  its  nature, 
because  these  persons  are  irregularly  formed,  without  beii^  de- 
nved  from  any  Primitive  of  that  termination. 

a  followed  by  y  don't  make  altogether  a  vowel  or  a  syllable, 
becavse  y  stands  f^  two  i\  the  first  whereof  is  joined  to  a,  and 
makes  me  improper  diphthong  oe,  and  the  second  is  blended  with 
the  following  vowel  to  make  a  liquid  articulation,  or  sounds  by 
itself,  as  in  pm^  country,  which  is  pronounced  as  if  it  were 
written  pai-is :  the  spelling  of  such  words  with  an  i  trema  (that 
is^  with  two  dots  over  it^  as  is  but  too  commonly  met  with  in 
books,  is  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  the  language. 

The  final  aye  of  paye  and  td^baye  are  pronounced  very  differ- 
ently :  in  /Nzye  the  second  t  of  y  is  blended  with  the  foUowii^  e, 
and  sounds  yeu  (pai  yeu) ;  in  abbaye  it  sounds  by  itself  as  in 
pays  (a-^Mt-ie), 

e. 

litis  vowel  expresses  six  different  sounds,  at  least,  in  French  ; 
"vldch,  for  clearness  sake,  I'll  call  the  first  e  guttural,  on  account 
of  its  receiving  its  sound  so  immediately  through  the  throat;  the 
second  mute,  because  it  is  not  sounded ;  the  third  acute  ^  the 
fourth  grave;  the  fifth  circurnflex;  and  the  sixth  intermediate, 
tlmitis^  «q3>en  a«d  short;  as  in  belle,  dentelle,  blesser,  peine,  ha- 
kim,  ^€t,  8(e«  Whenever  this  letter  is  named  by  itself,  'tis 
alivayp  by  tbe  acsite  sottnd,  {un  %  an  e.) 

*  * 

^  J  e  guttural 

h!  #|P#iifW  19  never  accented.  It  b  found  in  the  monosyllables 
j^liUl^litf  It,  iSr,  que,  de,  8cc.  in  the  two  first  syllables  of  recevoir 
Bftik  Igr  Aem^^vesy  and  in  a  great  many  other  words,  N^hei^Vw  \t 
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cannot  be  sounded  like  one  of  the  e^s  accented ;  I  mean^  neither 
acute  nor  grave^  but  has  a  sound  peculiar  to  itself.  That  e  is 
usually  dropt  in  common  conversation  when  coming  after  another 
syllable ;  as  sije  dis,  if  I  say,  pronounce  as  if  it  were  spelt  fdis. 
But  when  two  or  three  of  these  monosyllables  meet  together^  one 
ef  them  at  least  must  be  sounded,  eidier  the  first  or  the  last,  as 
je  ne  le  veux  pas,  I  won't ;  pronounce  je  tile  veux  pas.  In  this 
last  sentence,  as  well  as  in  repeating  verses,  and  especially  in  the 
particle  de  in  these  words,  ordre  de  demeurer  dehors,  order  to  stay 
without  doors,  that  e  expresses  a  sound  exactly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  improper  diphthong  eu  as  expressed  in  the  word /eu,  play, 
these  two  monosyllables  Je  nnd  jeu  being  pronounced  alike.  And 
the  sonnd  e  or  eu  is  almost  the  sanle  sound  expressed  in  the  Eng^ 
lish  monosyllable  her  (which  is  pronounced  almost  like  the  French 
word  heure),  and  the  last  vowel  of  these  words,  dinner,  summer, 
maker,  porter,  parlour,  &c.  these  English  syllables  answering 
most  precisely  to  the  French  ones  near,  meur,  heur,  teur,  leur. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  the  English  make  it  an  obtuse,  deaf- 
ened, and  exceedingly  rapid  sound,  the  last  consonant  of  which  is 
articulated  very  strong ;  whereas  the  French  do  not  articulate  the 
consonant  so  much,  and  express  the  sound  quite  full,  and  dwell 
upon  it  longer.  But  whether  the  accent  is  upon  a  syllable  or 
no ;  whether  the  consonants,  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  syllable,  are  articulated  or  not ;  the  sound  is,  and  must 
needs  be,  the  same. 

There  is  such  a  vast  variety  in  the  contradictions  of  that  e,  and 
wherein  it  is  not  pronounced,  as  can  be  learnt  only  by  hearing 
one  read  and  speak  who  has  the  true  French  accent.  But  be- 
sides the  dropping  of  e  guttural  in  the  aforesaid  syllable,  there 
are  more  particular  cases,  as  in  the  middle  and  end  of  words, 
wherein  it  must  not  be  sounded  at  all ;  and  'tis  in  that  quality 
only  it  has  been  hitherto  considered  by  our  Grammarians,  uader 
the  appellation  of  e  mute,  or  not  sounded. 

1^  e  mute. 

e  mute  is  more  particularly  met  with  in  tlie  middle  and  at  the 
end  of  words,  either  alone,  as  in  nouns  and  adnouns  of  the  feou- 
nine  gender  and  singular  number,  as  dme  soul,  belle  fine^  m 
followed  by  s,  or  even  nt,  as  in  all  the  plural  numbers  aiMl  in 
verbs,  as  dmes  souls,  tu  paries  thou  speakest,  ils  aiment  thejr  loire ; 
or,  in  fine,  preceded  by  another  vowel,  as  in  vie  life,  armif  ao 
army.  In  all  which  cases  e  discharges  no  other  part  thandoei't% 
final  e  of  these  English  words,  love,  life,  done,  same,  prince,  8c€« 
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wkofvtt)  iturnot  iottfidedat  aS;  onlyintke  htter  case  it  causes 

tbe  preceding  vowel  to  be  drawn  out  somewhat  longer. 

t  is  suppressed  both  in  pronunciation  and  writing. 

\st.  In  all  mono^Uables  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel 
or  h  not  aspirated^  «id  it  is  supplied  by  an  ap6stwphe  thus : 


hnfant, 
thomme, 
fame. 


the  child,  "V 

the  man,  / 

I  love,  V 

UfCaimepaSj         he  don't  love,  I 


instead 
of 


re  enfani. 
■  homme, 


aime. 


ne  atme  pas, 
ainourqueel/eaSic. 


t amour  qu^eUe  a,  the  love  she  has 

The  apostrophe  is  also  put  after  parce  que,  wad  j usque,  when  a 
Towel  follows :  as  parce  quHlesi,  b^nmse  ne  is ;  jusqii  it  demaiu, 
till  tomorrow  :  and  likewise  after  lorsque,  puisqtte,  qttoique, 

£J/y,  In  the  adnoun  grande  before  the  following  nouns,  tho^ 
beginning  with  a  consonant. 


grancCmere,  grandmother, 

grands chambre,    large  chamber, 


grandTsaire, 

grancPcliSre, 

gran^Y^im, 

granasoif, 

granSpmr, 


large  hall, 
great  cheer, 
great  hunger, 
great  thirst, 
great  fear  or  fright. 


granHpitie, 
granavart, 
[rmidfmesse. 


great  pity, 
great  share, 
high  mass, 
^gr(m^  peine,    with  much  diffi- 
culty, hardly, 
ce  iC est  pas  grand'  chose,    'tis  no 

great  matter. 
It  is  better,  in  writing,  to  make  no  elision  at  the  end  of  grande 
before  these  words,  especially  when  this  adnoun  is  preceded  by 
one  of  tfiese  particles,  une,  la,  plus,  trh,  fort :  nay,  excepting, 
grand^niere,  Sind  ^rawfmesse,  when  une  comes  before,'tis  better  to 
pronounce  granae  than  grand.  Therefore,  write  and  pronounce 
unegrande  chambre,  la  plus  grande  chhe,  trh-grande  peur,  &c. 
l%08e  cases  eircepted,  never  suppress  e  in  writing,  nor  spell 
unI  imlign*  action,  7  ^  C  tmeindigm  aeiionysAX  unworthy  action, 
ea^0U3f,  entr*elles,  y  ^^  \  entre  ewx,  entre  eUes,  amons st  them ; 
fair*  mi  eloquent  i^  merveilleus^  histoire,  for f aire  une  eloquente  8f 
merveilleuse  histoire,  to  write  an  eloquent  and  marvellous  nistoi^ : 
tbo'  e  is  not  sounded  in  all  those  cases>  and  you  must  pronounce  as 
if  it  were  wntten  (in  French*)  fai  ru  nilokan,  6t  merv^illeu  zistoire. 

JPr.B.  Wktnttvefy  to  reiMreMnt  tlw  tme  pronunciation  of  one  or  many  words 
'        *  "       by, other  letters  tban  those  in  use,  that  must  always  be 

to  me  Fteii^'  langua^^' it  beiir^;  fltricify  speakWy 
IDirefiresent  such  worn  or  tentoaees  as  if  they  aiiould  be 
with  fespec^to  tho^figUsA.    It  is  sufficient  to  have  shown,  af 
as  oim  possibly  be,  in  the  Tab^  prefistedto  ^is  Treatise,  dl\  ftieFrthcli 
^ii^^eir  combinations,  and  the  English  sounds  that  answer  to  them. 
leaii  to-  tiplore^  thai  is,  dressing  French  words  and,  sentences  in  English 
aadMttim.  would  be  willingly  running  headlong  into  tSiose  gros^,niock- 
in|f«Mirailmr  wt'areseenin  a  nlonstrousliooiteittuit,  most  inptfrtineaUy 
nmtbiami^»pti»tfi9i  French  Grammar, 

D  Q 
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Sdljfy  e  is  quite  dropt  in  future  and  conditioaal  teases  o£  veibs : 
as, 
Je  serai,      I  shall  or  will  be,  "^  CJesrai, 

tu  porter  as,      thou  wilt  carry,  >.pfQnounce<  ^^^''^^ 
il  aimeroit,       he  would  love,  C^  ^il  aimroit, 

nous  trouverons,  we  shall  find,  y  Knous  trouvrons. 

Except  when  it  is  followed  by  two  consonants,  the  first  of  which  is  r,  as  in 
je  verrai  I  sliall  see,  il  enverrdt  he  would  send,  wherein  e  has  the  sonorow 
pronunciation  that  shall  be  described  in  the  sequel 

And  in  verbs  ending  in  ier,  as  prier  to  pray,  Uudter  to  study,  and  even  in 
yer  preceded  by  a  vowd,  asf  oyer  to  pay,  tjii  employer  to  employ,  it  is  better 
to  cut  off  the  e  not  sounded  m  those  tenses,  and  to  write  these  words  as  they 
are  pronounced.  Je  prirai  I  shall  pray,  voui  Uudirieg  yeu  would  study,  t/ 
empioirmt  he  would  employ,  instead  of  prterat,  Uudieriex,  emphyeroit. — It 
is  the  same  with  the  nouns  derived  firem  those  verbs,  as  remerdment  for  remer- 
ciementn  from  remercier  to  thank,  /jfc*  ^ 

4thfy,  e  after  g  and  followed  by  o,  as  in  pigeon  a  pigeon,  serves 
only  to  give  g  me  articulation  of  j,  which  otherwise  would  take 
die  hard  articulation  of  g.  For  the  same  reason  e  is  added  in 
spelling  before  a  and  o  in  gerunds,  and  preterite  tenses  of  verbs 
ending  in  ger,  as  changer  to  change,  manger  to  eat,  juger  to 
judge :  in  ^1  which  cases  e  b  no  more  sounded  than  in  these 
words,  pigeon,  chargeable.  Therefore,  don't  write  changant,  il 
juga,  nous  mangons,  as  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  language, 
you  must  write  commenqant,  and  commen^a,  from  commencer  to 
begin ;  but  changeani,jugea,  mangeons,  and  pronounce  chanjant, 
juja,  manjons,  pyon,  8cc. 

5thly,  e  is  not  sounded  in  the  penultma  (the  last  syllable  but 
one)  of  nouns  ending  in  ti  and  derived  from  adnouns;  as  durete 
hardness,  konniteti  kindness^  derived  from  dur  hard,  and  fuinnete 
kind. 

Except  in  suoh  nouns  in  tius  have  e  preceded  by  t,  as  impietc  imgodliiiess, 
sobrUU  sobriety,  &c.  which  are  derived  from  impie,  and  sobre,  &c.  e  in  thdie 
words,  takes  both  the  acute  sound  and  accent.. 

6thlyi,  In  the  penultima  of  nouns  in  ment  derived  frord  verbs": 
as  jfigemeiz/ judgment,  97iouvem€n/ motion,  contentement  content- 
ment, deriv^  from  j'tiger,  motivoir,  co/ife/ifer.  "^ 

Except  agrement  Hking,  supplement  supplement,  and  these  three  words 
element  dement,  iUment  element,  and  vihSment  vehement.     Vide  p,  33. 
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7My,  In  the  penuhima  of  adTerbs  in  meni ;  9»  Jranchement 
frankly,  sottement  sillily,  S^c. 

Except  Ut,  these  ekht  aveugUmeni  blindly,  commoditneni  convenieotlyy 
communtment  commotuy^  corifusiment  confaaedly,  expreisement  expressly, 
impuniment  with  iinpQiuty,  prqfandimint  deeply,  uniforrnhnent  «iin>nnly : 
2afy,  adverbs  deriyed  from  adnouns  endioE  iii  e  (acute) :  as aisiment  easily, 
effrontement  in  ahold  manner,  SfC,  derived  from  aiU  onaeffrontc,  &c. 

Sthli/y  In  the  penultima  of  the  infinitive  of  verbs  ending  in 
efer,  emer,  ener,  eser,  eter,  ever,  enir:  as  celer  to  conceal,  jeter 
to  Arow,  semer  to  sow,  peser  to  weigh,  venir  to  come,  8fc. 


Except  in  these  verhs : 

alUner,      to  alienate, 
arriter^  to  stop, 

hiler^  to  bleat, 

bkuphtmer,    to   bias- 

phaae, 
gungriner,      to  gan- 

gten^ 
dtcrcter,      to  decree, 
igriner,    to  take  out 

the  grain, 
empUter,    to  incroach 

iqpoB, 
Uremter,      to  hansel, 
iendetter,    to  run  in 

debt. 


s^enquiter,  (at  present 
very    seldom    used 
for  to  inquire)  f 
entiter,   ti>  cause  the 
head-ache,  moaning 
smells, 
t*entiter^  to  be  obsti- 
nately resolved, 
exceller,         to  excel, 
fiter,       to  celebrate, 
fauetttTf         to  whip, 
guetter^  to  spy, 

hibUtTf  to  besot, 

inquiUer,  to  disquiet. 


interpriter,        to  ex- 
pound, 
mcler^  to  mingle, 

priter,  to  lend, 

quertllery  to  quarrel, 
quiteTf  to  go  begging, 
regretter^  to  grudge, 
«e  rebeller,  to  relwl, 
ripUer^        to  repeat. 


rc/r^wer, 

rHiler, 

teeller, 

teller, 

tempiter. 


to  retrain, 

to  reveal, 

to  sea!, 

to  saddle, 

to  storm. 


lis  to  be  observed,  that  tho'  e  is  not  sounded  in  the  penultima  of  those  verbs 
mentioned  in  the  last  observations,  yet  it  takes  the  intermediate  sound  of  ^  in 
the  penultima  of  such  tenses  of  the  same  verbs,  wherein  the  final  er  of  the 
infimtive  becomes  s  not  sounded,  or  when  it  Incomes  the  antepenultima  ^  as 
j€  thne  I  sow,  je  pherai  I  shall  weigh,  fappellerois  I  would  can. 


9^A/y,  In  the  penultima  of  nouns  in  eur,  derived  from  the  verbs 
of  die  same  terminations  as  those  of  the  last  observation ;  as  re- 
ceUur  one  that  receives  stolen  goods,  semeur  a  sower,  from  semer 
and-  recfler}  as  likewise  in  the  penultima  of  nouns  ending  in 
tiefj^  as  peUe^ter  a  skinner,  cabaretier  one  who  keeps  an  ale- 
holism,  ejrc. 

lOthly,  In  the  syllable  re,  in  the  beginning  of  words,  wherein 
it  denotes  reiteration  or  reduplication  of  the  action  expressed  by 
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the  wofd :  as  r^dire  to  raf  ^ig^kif  refiure  to  mdie  agiEitiv  ^'eiUNrftr 
to  go  out  again,  4rc. 

Except,  ^rsf,  when  the  redapUcative  pftitldir  coniev  before  tMMi^iMgm- 
ning  with  e  sounded,  or  anj  vowd,  or  h  not  soimdedi  itiwhicb^eaM  eis 
sounded,  and  mariced  over  with  the  accent  acute,  and  the  particle  ire  loees  it» 
final  e:  as recrtre  to  write  again,  ftom^crtre;  re^tiyer  towipeagtiii,  fiKnn 
essuyer  ;  riunir  to  reunite,  fh)m  untr;  r^^Mftier  to*  use  again  to^  a  fbing^ 
from  habituer,  &cc. 

d£%#  When  the  word  implies  reiteration  or  reduplication,  tho'  the  pAftide 
re  cannot  be  said  to  be  added  to  it,  because,  without  it,  it  would  not  be  a 
French  word ;  such  as  these  words  and  their  derivatives, 


reduplicative,  reduplicative, 
rtcapituler,  to  resume, 

ricidiver,  to  relapse, 

riciter, to  recite,to  say  by  heart, 
ripiter,  to  repeat, 

re'iterer,  to  reiterate, 

rtcollementf  a  re-examination, 
recrimitiation,  recrimination, 
ridimer,  to  firee,  to  exempt 
rtfttcMr,  to  reflect, 

rcgintrer,  to  regenerate, 

rtintegrer,  to  restore. 


rihahiliter, 

riparer, 

reclamer, 

ricoUCy    . 

ricollectum, 

riconciliery 

ripercussiotif 


to  reinstate, 

to  repair, 

toreclaina, 

the  crop, 

recollectioo, 

to  reconcile^ 

repercussion. 


risipitcence,  amendment  of  life, 
risumer,  to  resume,  to  sum  op, 
riverbiration,  and  riverk^ttf 
feverberation . 


In  riconfronter  and  r^ormer,  e  also  is  sounded,  tho'  we  say  cfmfronitt 
lindformer, 

1  Ithli/f  In  the  syllable  re  followed  by  a  double  s,  as  resftmbkr 
to  resemble,  se  ressouvenir  to  remember,  ^c. 

£xcept  rUnueiter  to  rise  ag&in>  and  riturrectiony  wherein  the  first  t  is 
tkcute. 

l^thlyy  Sometimes,  butm  conversation  only,  eis^ not sonsdei 
in  the  pronouns  demonstrative,  ce,  cet,  cette,  cecr,  cela,  this,  or 
that ;  nor  in  the  pronoun  personal  le,  after  a  verb  at  the  impera- 
tive, when  the  word  is  a  polysyllable  ;  as  cela  that,  ce  Ivore  this 
book,  cet  enfant  that  child,  ceMefemme  that  woman^  ckerchesfie^ 
look  for  it :  pronounce  sla^  sliore,  steyfnn^yStefemmej  chascbexkt; 
ahd  neveir  ckerchez  le  or  li.  BiH?  w4i»i'  dicp verb  isaLiiioiiofl^Ikk 
ble,  or  ends  Mritfa  mute  e,  /eissoHhded;  t^dMe,'f€d§^i4itm*' 
le,  faites-le. 

ISthfy,  e  is  aot  sounded  in  the penultima  and  antepehuUimdM 
these  words  and  their  derivatives  : 
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genou,        the  knee> 
guenille,  a  rag, 

guenon,  a  monkey^ 
nallebarde,  an  hal- 
bcrt, 


hamefon, 
hooky 

hannetofiy 
chafer^ 

hequeton, 
Serjeant, 

levain, 

menin^ 


a  iish- 

a  cock- 

a  sort  of 

leaven, 
a  minion. 


meneuse,    a  nurse's 

deputy, 
menotte,     handcuff, 
menaux,    hog's  feet, 
ntveu,  nephew, 

passe-temps,  pastime, 
pelisse,  a  furred 

cloak, 
pelote,     pincushion, 
petit,  little, 

retour,  etum, 

secourir,  to  succour, 
taffetas,  taffety. 


benet,  booby, 

hesoffne,  work, 

besoin,  want, 

caqueter,  to  prattle, 
chaperon,  a  hood, 
chenil,  a  dog-kennel, 
chenille,^  caterpillar, 
ckenet,  an  hand-iron, 
cfiemin,  a  way, 

cheminee,  a  chimney, 
chemise,  a  shirt, 

cheville,  a  peg, 

fenitre,  a  window, 
fenouil,  fennel, 

f  It  mnst  be  observed  that  the  above  words  and  snch  like  should  be  preceded 
by  an  article  or  another  word  not  ending  with  an  e  mnte :  in  le  themin,  la  #Aeiiit- 
nie,  ma  chtmisej  ia  beaogne,  8a/enitre,  Sec.  the  middle  e  is  mate ;  but  not  in  voire 
ekemmj  grande  eheminee,  uHtchemiaef  bomte  beaogne,  eette  fen&trey  ffc.  because  e 
not  accented  cannot  be  dropt  or  mnte  in  two  successive  syllables,  and  beinic 
Hnal  in  vcirty  grande,  ttne,  6<mnc,  ceite,  it  must  be  dropt  in  preference. 

For  the  very  same  reason  the  middle  e  not  accented  cannot  be  mute  in  ArU* 
qum  Harlequin,  'arsenal  an  arsenal,  arsenic  arsenick,  fortemeni  strongly,  fermt' 
ment  firmly,  fermeti  firmness,  propremeni  neatly,  propreti  neatness,  fustemmU 
jualOjjSiniplement  simply,  &c.  oecause  it  comes  after  two  consonants,  the  first  of 
whicn  is  sounded,  and  the  sounding  of  a  consonant  always  supposes  the  dropping 
of  an  €  mute.  It  seems^  however,  to  be  dropt  in  fon^eron  smith, /or^ercfse  fortress, 
on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  sounded  -,  but  very  few  words  admit 
of  such  glibness  of  utterance.] 

Lastly,  e  not  accented  is  not  sounded  (save  the  exception 
above  stated)  in  any  of  the  derived  words  that  have  it  from  their 
primitives.  As,  therefore,  all  adnouns  feminine  end  with  an  e 
mute,  and  likewise  the  first  person  present  tense  indicative  mood 
of  most  verbs,  'so  that  final  e  is  not  sounded  neither  in  the  words 
derived  from  them ;  as  in  ndivement  ingenuously,  from  naive 
ingenuous,  grandement  greatly,  from  grande  great,  itrangement 
strangely,  from  itrawe  strange,  extrimement  extremely,  from  ex- 
treme extreme,  honnSete  honesty,  from  honnite  honest ;  arrange- 
ment ordering,  jugement  judgm^it,  logement  lodging,  ^c.  from 
fdrrange^jejuge,  je  hge,  &c. 

£xeept  the  adverbs  mentioned  above  (7th  parag.  p.  31),  aveuglement,  coat' 
msmiiment,  icc»  In  agt^ent  an  agreement,  9ind  fagrirai,fagriroUf  I  shall) 
I  should  like,  and  supplement  supplement,  e  is  acute,  because  they  are  de- 
rived from  agreer  and  supplier,  whdse  first  persons  are  fagrie,J€  suppUe. 
and  the  first  e  only  is  kept  in  the  derivatives. 

i  acute. 
This  e,  that  has  the  sound  of  a  in  hate,face,fate,  made,  should 
always  be  marked  over  with  an  acute  accent,  as  it  is  really  at  the 
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etid  ot  nouns  ol  both  numb^v,  and  erf  tkc  second  person  phiral 
of  verbs,  when  it  is  spelt  with  an  s;  for  it  is  at  present  goie- 
rally  spek  widi  z,  leavii^  out  the  accent :  as  bwaii  kindness^  aimi 
ioved^  bimUs  kkidnesses^  t&  sutit  oimU  they  are  kved^roiif  aimez 
yon  love. — ^In  words  wher^n  that  e  is  before  another  vowel,  as  in 
giaM  a  giant,  remdr  to  reunite,  ^c.  it  denotes  for  c«rtain^  that 
the  two  vowek  ke^  each  of  them  their  proper  sound. 

er,  at  the  end  of  infinitives,  is  sounded  like  i  acute ;  as  Uce- 
wise  at  the  end  €if  nouns  in  ger,  cher^jer^  and  ted :  as, 

parler,        to  speak,^  (^parle, 

darner,  danger. 


rparte^ 
\  dangiy 
j<  cocnif 


cocner,     coachman,  V  Pronounce- 
barhier       a  barber,  I  i  barbie, 

pied,  a  fout,  J  vpic. 

Except  ta.  In  all  monosyllables  in  er,  as  mer  sea,  cker  duT,/er  koOfijft* 
"ifkercin  e  is  grave,  and  r  stron^y  artkohited. 

Qdfy,  In  these  billowing  words: 


amer^  bitter, 

behMer,  a  Mveder, 
cancer,       a  canker, 


cuUlier,        spoon,  [  hiver,  winter, 

iber,    yesterday. 


emfer,  belJ, 

^er,  proud, 

5diy,  At  the  end  of  all  Latin,  and  foreign  proper  names,  ^Bjupiier,  Jjk' 
tker,  Gunter  :  but  not  in  Fratck  proper  names,  as  Didier,  Roger,  &c.  pfo- 
noonce  Luthr,  Biogi,  &c 


At  the  end  of  a  sentence^  es  in  the  pronoun  les  takes  both  the 
grave  sound  and  accent ;  as  also  in  dis  preposition ;  as  reitvoyez- 
ies,  send  them  back  again^  and  not  renvoyez-k  ;  des  qu'il  eutfait, 
as  soon  as  he  had  done,  and  not  di  qu'il^  Sec. 

As  e  is  often  met  with  in  the  beginning  and  middle  of  wcMrds, 
but,  through  the  carelessness  of  printers  smd  authors,  not  marked 
over  with  that  accent  which  should  denote  its  pronunciation,  in 
order  to  supply  that  defect,  we  make  the  following  observation^ : 

1st,  All  e's  that  have  the  sound  of  e  acute  at  tiie  end  of  a  word, 
keep  it  also  in  ai^  syllable  whatever,  in  the  derivattoas  and  m 
flexions  of  the  same  word.  Thns  e  being  soiKided  aeote  kk  Ike 
end  of  ake  easy,  must  be  so  too  in  aisement  easily.  Thus  9gm 
€  having  the  resonant  sound  of  e  grave  in  amer  bitter,  must  \mw 
it  too  in  the  second  syllables  of  arnirement  bitteilv,  and  amertune 
bitterness. 

Eieept  only  ta  Verbs  in  er,  wherein  e  is  nerer  pronounced  m  future  and 
conditional  tenses^  as  we  have  said. 
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^dly,  e  18  acute  e,  de^  pri,  and  tr6,  first  syllables  of  a  word : 
as  iclat  a  crack,  noise,  iti  been,  6crit  writing,  dSpit  spite,  ditouT" 
ner  to  deter,  prilvde  a  prelude,  prljparer  to  prepare,  <f^fl»  death, 
tri$or  a  treasure,  ^Tc. 

Except,  Isf,  pre  in  prernUr  first,  and  its  derivatives,  and  these  persons  of 
the  verb  prendre  to  take,  prerums,  prenes,  prenoisy  &c.  wherein  pre  is  pro- 
nounced with  the  guttural  sound  of  e,  but  short. 

idly,  de  in  the  following  words  and  their  compounds,  wherein  e  is  not 
sounded  in  a  rapid  conversation : 


dematHf       to-morrow, 
dmneurerf  to  life, 

demander^  to  ask, 

dcmi,  half, 

demeurant,     dwefling, 
dfmtritelk,         a  miss, 


depuiSf 

dtfdtmt^ 
detnUf 
dessoutf 
dewmt, 


stnee, 

Dion^siiis, 

within, 

UpOOf 

voder, 

before, 


devancer, 
devise, 
deviner, 
devoir. 


to  outrun, 
motto, 

to  gUCSN, 

duty. 


ii  d€9ient$  he  becomes, 


tho'  de  in  deventr  has  the  guttural  sound  of  «,  and  the  second  e  is  almost  drop- 
ped. €  in  de,  first  syllable  of  digouter,  to  make  to  loath,  is  acute,  and  m 
degouiier  to  drop. 

N.  B.  Words  beginning  with  des/aU  under  the  last  ebserfation :  as,  dUa*. 
buser  to  undeceive,  disavou€r  to  disavow,  dcsespirer  to  despair,  designer  to 
•ienote,  desister  to  desist,  dkoler  to  vex. 


Sdly,  e  is  sounded  acute  but  short  before  rer  in  infinitives  in 
as  esperer  to  hope,  digerer  to  digest,  moderer  to  moderate,. 


erer: 
&c. 


4thly,  e  is  sounded  acute  in  the  syllable  re  in  the  beginning  of 
words,  wherein  it  denotes  neither  reiteration  nor  reduplication  of 
action :  as  ricent  recent,  rifugier  to  fly  for  refuge,  altho'  it  is 
mute  in  refuge. 


Except  the 

reHnit, 
rehelle. 


rehffmde. 


recaer^ 
reeeimp 
recstesif 
reeiMiiiir, 


following  words  and  their  derivatives,  wherein  e  is  mute  in  re  : 

reeommander,  to  recommend, 

reconnoissanee,  gratitude, 

to  have  recourse, 

to  receive  (but  not 

ricipientf  uor  flception. 


cast  out, 
rebellious, 

rebellion,    recourir, 
the  wrong  side  of  a    recevoir, 
tfing,  -^-•-•- 

to  go  back, 
rebuff, 
to  dishearten, 
to  receive  stolen  goods, 
a  by-place, 
a  collection, 
to  collect, 


rtculer, 

redevable, 

redoute, 

redoutable, 

refrain, 

r^rogner, 

refus, 


to  draw  back, 

indebted  to, 

a  redoubt, 

dreadful, 

burden  of  a  song, 

to  knit  one*s  brows 

denial 
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regimberf 

regret, 

reiaiSf 

relent, 

releguer, 

reUgation, 

relief, 

relier, 

relique, 

reliquat. 


to  look, 

to  kick, 

regret, 

post^fltagesy 

mustVy 

to  banish, 

banishing, 

relievo, 

to  bind, 

relick, 

remnants. 


religion,   religion  (but  e  if  acute  in 
irrcligion,  irrdigion)| 

reluire,  to  glitter, 

re}narguer,  to  remark, 

remade,  remedy, 

remercier,  to  thank, 

remettre,  to  remit  (but  not  rimission, 

remitting), 

remuer,  to  stir, 

renard,  a  fox, 

renigat,  a  renegado, 

renter,  to  disown, 
reniJUr,             to  snuff  up  one*s  snot, 

rvHoneer,  to  renounce. 


ream^ 

repaire, 

repartir, 

repot, 

se  repentir,  :. 

repic,  repique, 

replique,  reply  (but  not  ripliguer,  to 

rej^y), 

repot,  .            -;>«3est, 

reprendre,  to  coirect, 

reprisailles,  repnsats, 

repr&cke,  'itpHMh, 

retrancher,  fiocotoi^ 

requite,  afMtidefli 

rtqutrir,  to  request,  (but  i|«t  iar»- 

guisition,  request^,  ^ 
retenir,   to  keep  (out  not  in  r^en^ 

tion,  reteimon),  .  '   mM-^  >  * 

retenue,  modeiii|ioO| 

retentir,  to  resoondL 

$e  retirer,  to  leBre, 

revanche,  revenge, 

revcche,  froward, 

revert,  the  reverse. 


Some  words  have  difFerent  significations^  according  as  the  e 
of  their  first  syllable  re  is  pronounced  and  marked  over  with  the 
accent  acute^  or  not  pronounced  at  all ;  as, 
ripondre,  to  answer,         repondre,  to  lay  eggs  again, 
repaffir,   to  divide,  repartir,  to  reply,  or  to  go  back  againJ 

■  '       ' '  i  ■ ' "  ■ 
Observe  besides,  that  ez  denotes  only  th^  sound  of  e  acute ;  as 

assez enoug}^,  nez  nose:  as  doth  likewise  the  conjunctiop  ei^  or 

^  and. 


'/  5 


i  grave. 


This  e,  the  sound  of  which  is  sonorous,  or  rescMiaiit,  i»  found;, 
1°.  In  the  prepositions  dis  from,  prh  nenr,  the  adverb /re« 
most,  and  in  all  nouns  ending  in  is,  as  abcis  uhsce^,  pfi^  9l 
pre  fessed  monk.  '     ; 

2^.  In  all  these  monosyllables  efes,  les,  mes,  tes,  se^;  to'^like- 
wise  the  syllables  of  words  wherein  it  is  followed  irf>' pro- 
nounced, as  in  mer  the  sea,  fer  iron,  enfer  hell,  amethii^f 
ouvert  open,  "  -       ' 
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But  it  has  the  sound  of  the  following  i  in  the  last  syllable  of 
die  plural  number  of  the  words  wherein  it  is  indifferently  re- 
sonant in  the  singular ;  as  sing,  effet  effect,  plur.  ^ets  effects ; 
profei  project,  prqjets  projects. 

&  circumflex. 

e  circumflex  is  always  marked  over  with  the  accent  which  cha- 
racterises it ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  broad  and  long,  especially  when 
it  makes  the  penultima  of  a  word,  the  last  syllable  whereof  is  e 
mute,  as  may  be  observed  in  bite  beast,  ehete  stupid  ;  grile  hail, 
greler  to  hail ;  beche  a  spade,  bicher  to  dig ;  peche  a  peach,  pecker 
a  peach-tree ;  tete  head,  entete  strong-headed ;  mime  even,  cham- 
pitre  rural,  &c.  And  both  the  grave  i  and  circumflex  i  express 
the  same  sound  as  e  in  there  and  where ;  or  in  these  other  English 
words,  fare,  tare,  which  exactly  correspond,  as  to  sound,  to  these 
French  ones,  faire,  taire. 

The  intermediate  sound  oft. 

It  is  found  1°.  in  monosyllables,  and  all  syllables  of  words 
where  it  is  followed  by  any  other  consonant  than  r  pro- 
nounced. Thus  e  has  the  intermediate  sound  in  bee  beak,  sel 
salt,  effet  effect,  projet  project.  I  said  in  the  last  paragraph 
but  one,  that  the  final  syllable  of  these  words  is  very  broad  and 
long  in  their  plural :  I  shall  observe  further  here,  tliat  et  is  niore 
open  in  il  met  he  puts,  than  in  mettre  to  put,  but  not  so  broad  as 
je  mets  I  put,  tu  mets  thou  puttest,  which  is  the  sound  of  the 
conjunction  mais  but. 

2''.  Before  two  consonants,  or  x  in  the  beginning  and  middle 

of  words,  as  infecter  to  poison,  ils  prennent  they  take,  ancienne 

ancient,  examen  examination,  and  examiner  to  examine,  tho'  in 

these  two  last  e  takes  a  little  of  the  acute  sound. 

£xcept  wlien  n  or  m  is  one  of  the  two  conionants  with  which  it  is  followed : 
for  tliey  then  denote  either  the  nasal  sound,  as  in  entrer  to  enter,  emplir  to  fill ; 
or  ilu*  third  person  plural  of  verbs,  where  the  final  ent  is  mute. 

This  intermediate  sound  of  e  is  expressed  in  the  English  words 
bell,  fed,  less,  progress,  ^cct,  protect,  amen,  examen,  &c. 

The  e  of  the  penultima  of  the  words,  the  last  syllable  whereof 
IS  e  mute,  is  eitlier  most  sonorous,  as  in  grile  hail,  problime  a 
problem,  tempite  a  tempest;  or  but  a  little  sonorous,  as  in  chan^ 
dellt  a  candle,  miche  match,  trompette  a  trumpet. 

Except  in  these  five  words,  college  college,  liege  corky piege  snare,  privilege 
privilege,  and  siege  seat,  wherein  the  e  of  tlie  penultima  is  acute  «a\d  \ot\^, 

E 
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All  the  wotds  just  mentioned  prove  how  necesssirj  the  accents 
are  to  oure's,  m  order  to  show  their  pronunciation ;  and  that  the 
perpendicular  accent  proposed  of  late  years  by  some  Gramma(<- 
rians  would  have  been  as  necessary  as  the  acute,  the  grave,  and 
the  circumflex.  But  as  it  has  not  been  adopted  by  the  French 
Academy,  and  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  book,  we  have  omitted 
it  throughout  in  this  present  edition.     See  p.  89* 

From  these  observations  it  follows,  that  the  improper  diph- 
thong ai,  which  is  naturally  sounded  like  6  acute,  receives  tlie 
same  alternations  of  sounds  as  e ;  and  is  more  or  less  resonant  in  a 
word,  according  to  tlie  consonants  that  follow  it :  nsj'aire  to  do^ 
maitre  master,  naitrois  from  naitre  to  be  born. 


1. 

This  vowel  has  almost  the  same  sound  in  French  as  in  the 
English  words,  bit,Jih,  piriyjilial,  &c. 

i  followed  by  w  or  m  in  monosyllables,  or  in  the  beginning  of 
wi>rds  of  two  syllables,  gives  a  sound  like  to  that  of  an  in  thanlij 
en  in  length,  or  ain  in  saint ,-  as  vin  wine,  Indes  Indies,  pro- 
nounce vain,  ainde ;  and  likewise  in  imbu  imbued,  impiir  impure^ 
ingrat,  ungrateful,  ififini  infinite,  imprudent  imprudent. 

i  in  the  particle  conditional  si  is  contracted,  both  in  writing 
and  speech,  before  and  with  the  pronouns  t'/and  ils  only  ;  ano 
never  before  any  other  vowel,  not  even  before  i  in  any  other 
word :  as  s'ii  vient  if  he  comes,  instead  of  ii  it,  &c.  $ils  disent 
if  they  say :  but  write  and  pronounce  si  elle  vient  if  she  conies, 
si  illustre  so  illustrious,  si  aprh  cela  if  after  that ;  and  not  selle 
vient  y  &c. 

i  is  not  sounded  in  encoignure  corner,  pronounce  encognure, 

i  is  not  sounded,  and  makes  no  diphthong  with  the  preceding 
vowel,  when  it  is  followed  by  /  or  // ;  it  then  serves  only  to  give 
/  or  //  a  particular  articulation,  called  the  liquid  articulation  pt  /: 
as  in  soled  the  sun,  travail  work,  vedler  to  sit  up,  travdiUer  to 
work.  That  liquid  articulation  of  /  is  the  same  that  is  heart!  in 
English  in  the  articulation  of  the  double  //  of  the  words  mzHion, 
billiards :  all  the  difference  is,  that  that  i  which  causes  the  liquid 
^ticulution  is  in  French  before  /,  whereas  it  is  after  it  in  English. 


:  ■    ?  i '  I ; 


V 


This  vowel  receives  two  sounds  ^  well  as  a ;  the  one  a^pute, 
slenaer^  and  commonly  short;  and  the  other  grave,  brdadj  aiirf 
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jJways  long,  as  they  are  expressed  in  these  words,  cottt^  or 
-cotilloriy  a  petticoat,  and  c6te  a  coast,  o  acute  and  short  has 
die  same  sound  as  in  the  £nglifh  words  tog,  bottle,  not,  pot, 
rob,  &c«  and  6  grave  and  long,  as  in  elobe,  robe,  oldptLc. 
or  oa  in  coast,  roast,  8cc.  6  long  is  usual^  marked  over  with  a 
circumflex  thus  (6),  or  followed  by  a  single  s,  thus  cliose:  pros, 
apd  its  derivative  grosse,  grossir,  &c.  tho'  there  be  two  s's.  When- 
ever 0  is  named  or  spelt  by  itself,  it  is  always  by  the  long  and 
broad  sound  of  6  (un  o,  an  o,) 

1 .  0  is  almost  dropt  in  the  second  sellable  of  accommoder  to 
fit  up,  and  raccommoaer  to  mend ;  and  m  the  first  of  commander 
to  command ;  is  pronounced,  as  it  were,  cmandi,  acmodi ;  but  in 
conversation  only. 

2.  In  coopirer  to  cooperate,  cooblige,  &c.  each  o  makes  a  syl- 
lable. 

3.  The  pronunciation  of  notre  and  votre  is  worth  observing. 
These  words  are  pronounced  with  die  broad  and  long  sound  of  i 
in  the  pronouns  substantive,  k  v6tre,  la  vStre,  yours ;  le  ndtre,  Ic 
notre,  ours ;  and  o  is  marked  over  with  «  drcumflex.  When  th^ 
are  only  pronouns  adjective,  or  rather  possessive  articles,  they  are 
sounded  with  the  short  and  slender  sound  of  o,  without  being 
marked  over  widi  a  circumflex :  and  if  the  substantive  begins 
with  a  consonant,  r  is  not  pronounced  in  votre  and  notre ;  as 
voire  livre  your  book,  notre  maison  our  house ;  pronounce  voite 
/ivre,  notte  maison :  but  when  the  noun  begins  with  a  vowel, 
pronounce  as  it  is  spelt,  votre  ami  your  friend,  notre  affaire  our 
affair :  as  also  in  riotre  Dame  Our  Lady,  and  in  the  Lord's 
prayer,  No^re  Plre,  qid  es,  &c.  Our  Father,  which  art,  S^c. 


u. 

This  vowel,  which  is  expressed  in  bu,  tu,  lu,  statut,  volume, 
as  tiie  very  same  sound  that  the  English  express  in  prostitute,  im- 
tfQtthamep  volwne;  only  the  English  u  of  these  words  is  shorter 
;9od  Ki(>j9e  pbtuse. 

i4  makes  a  proper  diphthong  in  buisson  a  bush. 

ti'in  foreign  or  Latin  words  that  are  become  French,  followed 
by  m,  takes  the  nasal  sound  of  on ;  as  un  factum  a  plea,  pro- 
nounce yirc/o//. 

nn  has  likewise  the  sound  of  a  nasal  o  in  junte  a  junto,  but  not 
m^difnhi  dead,  wherein  it  is  pronounced  as  in  the  monosyllable 
4tH  oiicl  A  ^* 
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y,  generally  speaking,  has  no  other  sound  but  that  of  the 
French  i,  and  is  used  m  French  in  the  following  circumstances 
only: 

ist,  As  adverb  of  place  or  pronoun,  and  then  y  makes  a  word 
by  itself;  as  il  ya,  there  is ;  ypensez-vous?  do  you  think  of  il? 

^dly,  In  the  beginning  of  these  four  words  only,  yacht,  pron. 
laque  yacht,  yeux  eyes,  and  yeuse  a  holm-oak ;  ypreau  Dutch 
elm.  Some  add  indeed  yvre  got  drunk,  y voire  ivory,  wnAyvraye 
tare :  but  these  words  are  now  generally  spelt  with  i  by  die  best 
writers,  ivre,  ivoire,  ivraie. 

Sdly,  In  the  middle  of  some  words  wherein  y  stands  for  two  f  8> 
the  former  whereof  makes  with  the  foregoing  vowel  an  im- 
proper diphthong,  and  the  latter  with  the  following,  or  is- 
sounded  by  itself,  as  in  royaume  kingdom,  pays  country,  and  its 
derivatives,  paysage  a  landscape,  and  paysant  a  peasant,  wherein 
ay  is  sounaedf  as  a£,  with  another  i  before  s ;  Abbaye  abbey,. 
essayer  to  try,  voyons  let  us  see.  Royal,  ayant,  &c.  which  words 
are  pronounced  as  if  they  were  written  pai-is,  pai-izant,  abai-iey. 
essai'ier,  voi-ions,  Roi-ial,  ai-iant,  &c. 

The  following  words,  wherein  a  keeps  its  natural  sound, 
making  a  vowel  by  itself,  and  i  takes  a  liquid  articulation  as  in 
youy  are  written  now  with  an  i  trema,  that  is  marked  over  with 
two  dots : 


aieul,     grandfather, 
bdionnette,2L  bayonet, 
camdieu,  acamaieu 
cdieu,  a  sucker, 

cdion^  trifling  fellow 
cdiormer,  to  trifle, 
coionnerie,     trifling. 


faience,  Delft-water,' JJai'o/iwe, 

gldieul,      com-flag,!£/ait>, 

a  pagan^^Caie/tne, 

a  mantle^iMiaienit€, 

Mdience, 
proper  ' 


paten, 

tavdiole, 

A'ien, 

Bdiard, 

Bdieux, 


names, 


Caiette, 
La  Fdiette, 


OQ 


a. 


The  two  dots  over  %  show  that  the  vowel  makes  a  syllable  by 
itself,  as  hair  to  hate,  naif  no  way  counterfe'  t,  herdique  heroioil^ 
Ldis,  8cc.  whereas  otherwise  it  makes,  with  the  foregoing  vowel^ 
an  improper  diphthong,  as  in  je  hais  I  hate. 

Most  writers  preserve  still  y  in  the  words  derived  from  Greek, 
to  show  the  etymology ;  as  in  these  words,  it^mologie,  aualyst, 
myttere,  syllabe,  &c. 
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O/*  Diphthongs. 

jPhj:  meeting  of  matw  vowels  in  one  and  the  s^me  sellable, 
as  C2||^<1  Diphthons^.  vVlien  many  voweU  together  kee]>  each 
of  them  io  the  syllable  their  particular  and  proper  sound,  they 
^^  called  Proper  or  Syllabic  Diphthongs;  as  lui  he,  Her  to 
tie.  When  they  all  together  make  but  one  single  sound,  they 
are  called  Imvroper  or  Orthographical  Diphthongs ;  us  6'/rair, 
^^  water. 

Proper  Diphthongs, 


(  I  *■ 


ifl,  faiyiati,  ii,  le,  i>w,  ieu,  io,  ioij  ion^  iau ;  oa,  oe,  oi,  oi,  eoi,  vin, 
oiidfduan,  oue,oui;  oui,  ouen,  ottin;  ua,  uij  ui,  ui,uin. 

An  that  can  be  said  of  these  Proper  Diphthongs  amounts  t<> 
this:  that  though  these  vowels,  united  together,  make  really 
two  distinct  syllables,  each  of  which  keeps  its  natural  and  pecu- 
liar sound,  yet  they  are  sounded  and  pronounced  as  quickly,  and 
io  ^8  ^all  a  compass  of  time,  as  a  single  ordinary  syllable. 
Therefore  never  pronounce  in  two  syllables  Di'^u  God,  di-ahlt 
devil,  li'-er  to  tie,  vi-olon  a  fiddle,  jou-er  to  play,  rou-et  a  spinning 
wheel,yi£-}r  to  avoid,  ran  king,  ou*i  yes,  Rouren :  but  sound  the 
^vo  vowels  in  one  sjlUbk  quickly :  Dieu,  diable,  jouer^  rouet, 
&c.  N.  B.  ouen  ia  St,,  Omn  is  not  proooiuieed  aa  in  22oiMM<a 
q^t}'  in  Normambf),  but  like  oiVi  infoiu  iuiy« 
.'  There  is  an  exception  to  this,  vu*wbentho«e  diphthongs 
^me  after  two  consonants,  the  laat  of  Hvhich  is  r  or  I;  mnou* 
prions  we  desire,  votisvoudfiez  you  woitld,  ilptioit  h^  bent^  aad 
the  word  ^>r  yesterday,  which  are  pronounced  like  two  syllables. 
I^eV^WUdkite  th^  idverb  kier  ia  sotmded  in  on^  syUbble  only, 
liHiW  it  i^mnes  with  the  other  ad>'erb  avant  (avant-hier,  the  day 
bdTdft  i^Wrteaiaay). 
Ii^  eoadJHteuru  coml^iii^;i;tkietifcm^^  eo^/er  tocoag^ 
]Htlii^fa&'kii6^^  trtkisser  to  croak,  Croa/Jfe  €r^tia, 

'tlS)^rfelrdidtive,  and  in  Gofl,  J^ 
foreign  words,  which  are  the  only  words  wkeieiti  oa  i^  li^«Nid, 
each  vowel  makes  a  particular  syllable ;  but  in  aio  and  jiiolf  a 
makes  a  syllable  by  itself,  and  io  a  proper  diphthong. 

J'  ^ 


lb:£ 
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Jr^iproper  ptphthongi.  ,        ' oj  ;n»  ^ 

q€,iti^ai^f^0Oftitu;  ea^  eai,  eaUf  ^^  eo,eu;  ai€suici^mf;'^uiiwi^ 
Observe  first,  that  ^hen  these  ifowels  together 'do^fiOt'lMkW^ 
the  san»e  0|fUaMe>  but  two  dktiBet  ones,  two  dots  tre  put  over 
that  which  begins  the  last  sylbUe;  as  «  htar,  Pirkiiotu  ; '  or  'an 
acceut  over  the^  fii»t  vioivel  when  it  is  an  e:  uautgiaht  a^f^aar^ 
dcisme  deism,  in&eor^  a  meteor^  Ghrgieiitioit^VLihioniiktifkcy 
2^/^,  That,  exeepting  eu  and  oir,  the  fwtnralailMi  peculiar^ 
sound  of  the  other  improper  diphtboi^  is  qnite  the  satiie  as^' 
and  not  at  all  different  from,  that  of  some  of  die  five  .vbwels 
treated  of  before*  ;  u;.    -j    3 

ae  i»  found  only  in  Cae/t,  the  name  of  a  city,  wherein  a  nasal 
only  is  sounded  fCan).  !l 

In  aerien,  aeter,  Varidi,  Tithd-Brai,  and  such  otHer  woras^ 
the  accent  that  is  over  6  shows  its  pronunciation,  and  t|i«^  it 
makes  a  vowel  by  itself .  •-•''    ^> 

,    ■     ■  ;  ■  '-,,-•  ^   ■•:■■  \>-\"     »^'  j:  )^ 

.        ,  ...  ■■-   .■  ,■.  :       -.     •        ^;    ■<    -       .■■  :'.     :^      -•'     •!'! 

^  or  ^  is  uo^  out  of  use  in  French  wards  derived  f k(Hii  tl^  < 
GreeA:  and  Lcttm,  writteu  formerly,  w^th  ^  }^f!^^  at  p^o^pe^l 
>\ritten  with  an  e  sounded  like  c  acute;  as  JBg^^  f or  .JB^ggg^^f i^ 
l^gypt,  Egfiinoxe  tor  JEguinoxe  .  ,.  .,,    c.^s  /{;, 

at  and  ay, 

at  or  ay  denotes  the  sound  of  e,  sounded  sometimes  acute, 
sometimes  grave,  and  sometimes  intermediate.  Nay,  it  is  not 
sounded  at  all  in  the  gerund,  present,  and  imperfect  tenses  of 
the  verb  faire  to  do ;  ai  being  now  converted  into  e  mute. 
Faisant  dfoing,  ^faisois  I  did,  neusfdisam  Mre  do ;  |>roiidhn<^ 
fezant, Jizois, Jezom.  *^    '     '' 

J  if ,  nf  or  ay,  being 'die  two  hst  letters  ^  a  word;  ^iii-f^uiid^ 
like  e  acute;  9AJeparlail  spoke,  J^  ditai  I  sdjr;'  prdndihie^ 
parley  dire.  ^        ^  !^^^  •  " 

^yfaept  in  these  fovj^  wpnis,c:  orifii  tnie,0iNu  |a&esiii7»d«^  dWar^  JMN^  IVfUf^  > 
wlierein  iit  has  the  intermediate  sound,  being  proii^upceil  as  'va^J^j^^A»  w// 
word  May,    But  obsenre  that  the  adnoun  vra%  true,  takes  the  grav^  Moj^Mim 
soan<l  bfe  kMg,*  %¥tien  it  comes  befote  its  noun,  asiii  le  vratttHs'^tineld^we 
true  sease  of  mhkwi  ^Moua6e^i^Sf^»miuitvfhitiret»^  ^h^  k^^  ifk^fi]iro«rifctf>^' 
b}^  %  ^fiivn,,.  j)r  .^rh^;  it  tj^winiaief » a  aenu^noe^ ) 
as  in  (fett  vrai,  it  it  true  ;  il  at  vrai  que,  it  is  tnw?  iha^  ^c. ,  1 ,  |  ^ ;  ^    r.u\  .  u  ^ 
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2illt/,  ai  being  followed  by  «,  Uy  x,  (ai^,  aitSf  aix),  or  e  not 
sounded  (aie)  at  the  end  of  a  Word,  takes  the  most  resonant 
s<Hli»d  tof  ;C  gn^^  ;  ■  ^jamais  neifer^  des  faits  facts,  pam  peace, 

-^^dlj^rfii'm  ^e  middle  of  a  m^iNrd,  and  followed  by  a  consonant, 
i^m^f^^  Or  les^fesonant  according  to  the  consonsmt  that  follows. 
(^rtthe  obaefvatiim.at  ^eend  of  the  paiwviph  of  i  grave.)— ^ 
/7l>Jb^9\lhe^<lnbst^resonant.!loundof  ^  iB  ioiiie  hatred,  tridtren 
tiaiton:;tiand^in4he/word»wliereiii  at  comes  before  /,  as  in faire^ 
bpaireiUcy  bn^y  8c4v  pronounce /2r,  8cc. 

/  MUffy  mmi.followed  by  a  ;douhle  or  single  /,  a  keeps  entirety 
its  proper  sound,  i  serving  only  to  give  /or  //a  l](}uid  articula- 
tion ;  as  in  bail  a  lease,  rai///i///  courageous. 

ai  is  likewise  sounded  as  a  single  a  in  $LAigna7i  (a  proper 
naine). 

In  the  interjection  ai  (for  pain),  t  takes  the  liquid  articulation 
of  j(L^  fPiul9t  qi  IS  pronounced  like  ai  m  aieuly  or  i>/afe.  ^ 

ail  lii»  the  same  pronunciation  in  il fait y  plait,  paify  no//,  and 
iraif  (third  persons  of  faire  to  do,  plaire  to  please,  paitre  to 
graze,  naitre  to  be  born,  and  ftraire  to  bray) :  butyafV(a  partici- 
ple or  noun)  has  the  pronunciation  of  the  intermediate  i  :  as  i/ 
fidibiUii;  It  is  fine  wither ;  J'aifait,  I  have  done ;  Cestfait^ 
IfisfW^'yCM  nfifaity  It  is  fact.  On  the  contrary,  ais  in  the 
twti'ti^p^sdni  or  jaioir  to  know,  and  ait  in  the  third,  have 
only  the  pronunciation  of  6  acute.  vJe  sais,  tu  saisy  ilsait,  pro- 
nounce J6  scy  tu  $e,  il  si. 

"•'il     .';;     ii    ^•...:  >''  <3fO* 

'^  I '.  J  .n  i     ?■     ■  ■  1. '  r ,    •'.      •    •     " '  ■      ■     ■     '        "  .  '■.'•'■■. 

uaj^,^fj(^i^d  m  tkfi  foUowing  words  %  Is/,  In  oor/e  <an  arter}')^ 
aouara  (a  Iniit),  Aonicy  AonideSy  Aonity  liaaOy  Laocoony  Lao* 
d4inii^f,Lflfdi(iitsl4i&m  Laoiuic^  (proper  names),  and  €;^* 

trt^r^imiff^  extpio|rdi|iary,  wherein  a  tiA  a  make  each  a.s}41able^ 
and  keep  dieir  proper  sound. 

^Ivy  In  paon  a  peacock,  faon  a  fawn,  Laon  (the  name  of  a 
city^Miri^b:alr«  p^bnounced  ^vitli  the  nasal  sound  of  lif,  as  if  the^ 

^Ei%4  ^if9i^^^  ^^^^H^y  ^ostCy  Sao^ie,  wherein  a  is  %uite  lo^t^  < 
thgafi^.irorxli  bi^ig  pronounced. ora«t>,'oris/e^««te,;59netf     ?<«^>   >  ' 

<4liAy^'shi  ti»^i^'dx<4iy^  which  ia»  sonnded  willr  the  nasal Mttml  ^ 
ofo,  like  the  proiidnrt^ifo/t. 


^ 
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5MVf  lo  jtfo^  August  (a  month),  which  is  pronounced  au^ot 
in£ngiiihoo;  but  a  U  sounded  in  its  iem^Uve  ad^'tefYpoi 
in  the  other  derivatiTe  aouieron^  wherein  -a  is  silent :  prohdunccr 
then  Out,  fiouterf  outeron,  Raoul  (a  proper  n^ine)  is  pronoi^iced 
Ra^uL 

au  waA  eau^ 

011  and  eou  at  the  end  of  'wotds  are  sounded  a  iitllAiiiori^  open 
ithan  Ae  short  and  akader  souad  oi  oy  oBckapeau^ksiifjmarUau  a 
haflimer,  ^c.  but  not  quite  so  broad  as  die  word  e«i^  w^ot^^d 
.the  particle  au  to  the^  which  have  the  loiig^iMibitMid  sojuwd,^ 
'd,  or  au  followed  by  d^  tf  x^  ki  the  last  j^ikble;  iui.c^iMi,liQt> 
difautfdekcty  clu^amxhAU. 

auy  in  the  middle  o€  dissyUables,  always  hat  the  broad  andjoj^g 
sound  of  Oy  as  in  i^ean^e  beauty^  baudtier  a  hvAlpfamlier  io^m^vi,: 
but  in  the  beginning  of  words  it  is  pronounced  sometimes  like  if 
long,  and  sometimes  like  o  short. 

au  has  the  slender  and  short  sound  of  o  m  Uie  beginning  of  tlu; 
follopwing  words : 


^uberge^ 

audace, 

audience, 

auditoire, 

^uditeur, 

augmenter, 

augure, 

augurer, 

Aurore, 


an  eating4ious€. 
audaciousness, 
audieiKC. 
congregation, 
auditor, 
to  augment, 
omen, 
to  aumrate. 
Aurora. 


austere,  atisten 

austral,  atistrai 

authentique,  authenticul 

automate,  automaton 
automne  (tn  is  silait),     autumn. 

autorit^,  authority. 

autoriser,  to  author^e. 

auxiliaire,  ai 
mauvais. 


But  a?/  has  the  broad  sound  of  6  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  M- 
lowing  words : 


aubade, 

aubaine, 

aube, 

aucune, 

auguste, 

aujourd'hui, 

aulique, 

aumuce,. 


zcaits. 

escheat. 

darmpfthe  day. 

none. 

august. 

toh^y* 

aulick* 

an  amice. 


?» 


i-ri 


>^upar^vant, 
Autriche, 


y, 


te/ore. 
Austria^ 


autruche,  psiti^h. 

auteur,  ctittfidf 

autour,  ^  dB&ui. 

autre,  o^Aer,  widi  its  deri^itivtS^. 


auvent, 
aumone, 
aupr^s, 
auspice, 


a  pieiit-kot^. 


^  ,  0U<?^'5'' 


<z;2e//.|aussi, 
aiitanj, 
autel, 


near,  by. 
^  a^pice. 


.,  jBeai^has  thjB  bioadswmdo^^:  as fcefe  c^^ %|^Tlfe^S^ 
tQitOijuh  ^eaif  coiip,  Tliafs  a  fine  stroke  V 

voilaun  bo  cou.  '■■    '    ^  -'^  ^juji> 
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.^^tf  ft  scoui^e^  is  pronounced  like  a  proper  diphthong^^-^TM  ; 
a^sj^lfeiyise  pr^ii  a  little  meadow,  and  eaux  in  Despriaux  (a  pro- 
P^^,i;^^yq^)^  wherein  s  is  mute ;  and  in  feaux,  plural  of  ftal  trusty, 
(used  only  in  royal  patents,  proclamations,  8fc.) 

ea. 

^'  ki^fbtidd'only  ill  the  words  Jean  and  Jeanne,  John,  Jane ; 
e  i^  libft'^dut  in  the  cfoninutiTes  Janot,  Janette,  Janneton.  Jean 
is  pr<^Di6^ticed  widi  the  nasal  sound  of  a,  as  Jan;  Jeanne  with 
the  l^i^ikji  and  broad  sound  of  A,  as  J&ne;  and  Janot,  Janeite,  and 
Jiaiti^^h,with^e  short  and  dender  one. 

ea  is  also  found  in  some  verbs  after  g,  as  in  mangea,  wherein 
(as  We  have  seen  before)  e  loses  its  sound,  and  serves  only  to 
make  g  take  the  articulation  ofj,  as  if  it  were  spelt  manja, 

eai. 
eat  i»  found  only  in  the  word  geai  a  jack-daw,  and  in  the 
same  verbs  just  mentioned  after  g,  wherein  eaiy  or  rather  ai,  takes 
the  spi^nd  of  e  intermediate  (unjt) ;  e  serving  ie  the  same  pur- 
pose as  in  the  words  of  the  last  paragraph ;  eai  takes  the  sound  of 
e  VLC\3Xe  in  jenuingeai  I  did  eat :  pronounce  manjL 

ei  and  ey. 

ei,  or  ey,  denotes  the  same  sound  as  in  English  e  before  a  con- 
sonant, as  in  the  word  pen,  which  answers  exactly  to  the  sound 
of  this  French  ^oxi  peine  pains. — Except  in  Reine  a  queen,  seize 
sixteen,  and  seizihne  sixteenth,  wherein  ei  has  the  most  resonant 
sound  of  ^  long. 

In  ei  followed  by  /  or  U,e  keeps  its  sound  (the  resonant  sound 
of  the  intermediate  i),  and  t  serves  only  to  give  /  or  //  the  liquid 
articulation ;  as  in  soleil  sun,  veiller  to  sit  up.  (See  the  para- 
graph of  i.y—eil  in  orgueil  pride,  recueil  a  collection,  and  cueillir 
to  gatheTf^s  not  pronounced  as  in  soleil,  but  as  eu  in  deuil  moum- 
iiig  :  but  it  keeps  its  proper  sbund  in  its  derivatives  orgueilleux 
proud,  Sfc. 

eo» 

eq  is  found  in  the  verb  asseoir  to  sit  down,  in  the  syllable  geoth 
or  geom  of  some  verbs,  and  in  the  word  geolier  a  jailor,  and 
George  ;  in  which  cases  e  quite  loses  its  sound,  and  the  preceding 
g  IS  sounded  like^.  "Pronounce  assoir,  Jorge,  &c.  (See  the 
4t||T  paragraph  of  e  not  sounded.) 

M  OJ^ire,  that  when  there  are  two  dots  over  o,  or  an  accent 
acute  over  e  as  ingeographie  and  meiiore,  both  vowels  keep  their 
proper  sounda. 


:JSt_. 
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eu. 


€u  receives  two  sounds ;  the  first  of  which  is  the  guttural 
«ound  of  e,  and  is  found  in  feu  fire,  ilpeiit  he  can^^  8^c.  which  is 
(I  say)  the  very  same  sound  as  e  in  die  English  monosyllable  Tier. 
(See  page  28.)-— vT  joined  to  eu  (eux)  gives  it  another  peculiar 
sound  not  to  be  found  in  Englisb,  but  not  hard  to  express.^ — eu 
in  jeune  young, /Z/Zeu/  and  fiUide  a  god-child,  is  sounded  as  in 
ftu ;  but  in  jeune  and  jeAner  fasting,  it  is  aoimded  as  eux,  tbo' 
not  in  dejeuner  to  breakfast,    eu  in  Hebreu  is  pronoimced  like 

€UX. 

The  second  sound  of  ^  is  that  of  the  vowel  li,  and  is  foimd 
only  in  these  two  or  three  words,  eunuque  an  eunuch,  Eustache 
<a  proper  name),  gageure  a  wager,  and  eu^  had,  and  die  other 
tenses  of  avoir  to  have.  Pronounce  unuc,  ustache,  gqjure,  u, 
vous  utes, — ^We  now  w^rite  vu  seen,  vue  sight,  sAr  sure,  mAr  ripe, 
teliure  binding,  tu  pusses  thou  could'st,  and  all  participles  widi- 
out  e,  instead  of  the  old  way  of  writing  veu,  veue,  seur,  relieure, 
tu  peusses,  &c.  eut  in  il  vent  he  is  desirous,  is  not  sounded  as  ia 
il  pent  he  can,  but  like  eux  inje  veuXy  but  it  is  in  that  word  only : 
and  eus  or  eux  injepeux  I  can,  is  not  pronounced  as  inje  veux. 
hut  like  eut  in  ilpeut  he  can. 

lie  and  oe* 

a  is  fouad  in  cctur  heart,  and  thotur  chotr  or  chorus,  mavsn 
manners,  (tuf  egg,  auvres  works,  saur  sister,  and  «xeu  n  vow, 
in  which  words  o  quite  loses  its  sound  c  and  in  a^  eye^  its  de- 
rivatives ostY/o^fe  an  o^le,  and  ccillire  (ki^dsntt^dUdfes,  the  e^fe^ 
•teeth);  as  also  in  (ullet  a  piiyc,  as  takes  the  first  sound  of  e«. 
Some  audiofs  dunk  it  better  to  write  aU  these  words  withiMit  <^, 
but  the  contrary  custom  is  prevailing.  Therefore  prondunce 
keur,  meur,  tuU^  euilli,  fee 

OS  denotes  only  the  sound  of  t  acute  in  cecouamiey  tecuminiqut^ 
and  CEdipe,  which  even  now  are  spelt  as  pronounced  ^ith  e, 
economie  (»c^momy « 

0  and  e  in  pdete  a  poet,  moille  marrow,  and  other  siiqfat  lika 
words,  wherem  e  is  marked  over  widi  two  doCs^  make  a .  pi^)|)er 
diphthong,  wherein  e  takes  the  imermediate  aound  vo|;^;r  0 
likewise  in  coercible^  coercitify  and  coertion^  Inca^tt/^ooc^iia)^ 
caitemel  coeternal,  &c.  the  acute  accent  over  the  «  shisNir^ils 
pronunciation,  and  is  a  proof  at  the  feanie  tinie  lkftt;tbetii.'<pfi^ 
preceding  words  sliould  be  marked  over  with  the  strlMght^Mlil* 
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01  and  oy. 

oi  and  oy  are  sometimes  improper  diphthongs  that  take  only 
Ae  resoinant  sound  of  e  grave ;  but  more  commonly  they  are  proper 
diphthongs  expressing  the  two  distinct  sounds  of  o  and  i  or  i. 

oi  U  im  improper  diphthong ;  l^^^  in  the  imperfect  and  condi- 
iiooal  tenses  of  verbs  :  ^sfaimois  I  loved,  tu  dtrois  thou  would'st 
say,  il  parieroit  he  vtrould  speak,  i^c.  pronounce  aimais,  dirais, 
parleret* 

2dly,  In  verbs  which  have  more  than  two  syllables  in  the  in- 
finitive, as  paroitre  to  appear,  connoUre  to  know,  and  their  de- 
rivatives ;  pronounce  paretre,  connitrt. 

Sdfyf  In  diese  words  Jbib/e  weak,  ybi^^ette,  weakness,  ybi6/if* 
nient  weakly,  affoiblir  to  weaken,  rmde  stiff,  roideur  stiffness,, 
Toij^ir  to  stiffen,  Jiamois  harness,  and  monnoie  coin,  pronounce 
fihieyfhhlessey  ride,  hami,  moniie :  but  pronounce  oy  like  a  pro- 
per diphthong,  in  monnoye  coined,  thus :  monnoi-iL 

These  persons  of  itre,  sois,  soit,  soyons,  soyez,  soient,  and  even 
the  verb  croire  throughout,  je  crois,  il  croit,  nous  croirions,  &c. 
fe-oid  cold,  f roideur  coldness,  froidement  coldly,  adroit  skilful, 
adroitement  skilfully ;  the  adnoun  droit  right ;  the  adverb  tout- 
droit  straight  along,  endroit  place,  etroit  narrow,  nettoyer  to  clean, 
croitre  to  grow,  ^roughout,  with  its  derivatives,  and  all  raono- 
syliablea,  are  pronounced  with  the  sound  of  the  proper  diph^ 
thong  o-^.  Some  people,  I  know,  thinking  themselves  fine  speak- 
ers, adopt  the  affected  utterance  of  the  petites  maitresseSf  and 
pronoi^ce  in  an  effeminate  way  craire,  craitre,frmd,  $ayans,que 
je  saiSyquHl^  sayent;  whidi  is  very  bad,  as  in  repeating  verses> 
in  fbe  jHripk,  and  at  Ae  bar,  those  words  are  pronottHOMi  with 
the  double  sound  of  o-d.  In  the  conjunction  of  mt  either,  or 
let  it  be  so,  sotY  gtie  whether,  in  the  phrase  irtJtsi-^otY-iY  so  be  it, 
tant  soitpeu  ever  so  little,  aiR)  in  the  beginning  of  the  Lord's 
prs^er,  mt  'U  pronounced  with  the  two  sounds  of  the  pruper 
diphthong,  even  by  those  who  pronounce  oi  like  ai  in  the  afore- 
said Wdras. 

^  y^m^  oi  add D^  i»v  always  proper  diphthongs  sounded  like  o-€  in 
the  noawxhmt  right,  in  ^roi  fright,  Q^ti^06/e  frightful,  ttnnoyer 
a  wi^iftft'teee,  aivd  se  noyer  to  drown  oneself ;  and  before  g  and  n, 
a#  tinmgner  to  show,  joindre  to  join.  Therefore  pronvimce,  like 
a^^per>diphtte>ng  with  Aetwo  sounds,^  the  followii^  mono* 
i|4teM(^inid<>ther  w<Mtls^ 
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/ 


moij 

I, 

fOi\     ' 

thou, 

SOl\ 

/juoi, 

roiy 

hiy 

oneself, 

what, 

king, 

law. 

jot. 

faith. 

hoisy 

wood, 

choixy 

choice, 

voix, 

voice. 

vroix, 

cross, 

foie, 

liver. 

foire, 

fois, 

voiry 

soirij 

sohy 

joie, 

poiSf 

poids, 

poiXf 

moitiiy 

poitrine, 

poisson, 


a  fair, 

time, 

to  see, 

care, 

evening, 

peas, 

weight, 

pitch, 

half, 

breast, 

fish, 


•:■   > 


poison, 

une  oie, 

miroir, 

mouchoirf     liand^E^c^ 

mademoiselle,  ,^ 

ecritoire, 

devoir, 

recevoir. 


-I  rj 


Jerefois,^ 
concevoir, 
appercevoir. 


to  req^ve 

tQ  concern^ 
to  perc«i»'^. 


oi  takes  only  the  sound  of  o  short  'ii\poignetyir\»%,p^igue€:h^xAr 
ful,  poignard  a  dagger,  and  poignarder  to  stab,  coiguee.n,  hatctiet^ 
md  coigner  to  knock  (when  these  two  last  are  spelt  with  i). 


J''' 


•  *•»' 


ois  takes  the  most  resonant  sound  of  i  grave  in  the  fodlo^iii^ 
names  of  nations  and  countries : 

V  Anglois,     English.  Milanois,    Milanese. 
Fran f  ois,    French.     JLionnois,    of  Lyons. 


Bourbonnois,  \  ^ 


o. 


Ecossois,     Scotch. 
Irlandois,   Irish. 
Hollandois^xxich, 
Polonois,    Pole. 


Bearnoisy   of  Beam. 
Nantois,     of  N  antes, 
Rouennois,  of  Rouen. 
Caennois,    of  Caen. 


V  at  V 


Ckarolois, 
OrUannois, 

Nivernois,  ,.«.^ 

Soissonnois,  I'S  o 

Ferraroisy  !«»»• 

Picmontois,  ^^ 


But  it  is  sounded  like  the  proper  diphthong  od  in 
Bavarois,  of  Bavaria,  Chinois,  Chinese,      Genevois,  of  Geneva, 
Danoisy  Dane,  Danish,  Suedois,SwedeySwe»Gaulois,  a  G^ul, 
Hongrois,  Hungarian,  dish,        Gallois,  Welsh, 

Liegeois,  of  Liege,        Hessois,  Hessian,     Carthaginois,  a  Cap 
Siamois,.oi  Siam,         Go/^is,  of  Genoa,;       thaginian, 
Cretois,  Dunois,  Remois, 

Japonois,  Navarrois,         Gatinois, 

Iroqiwis,  Arragonois,       Angoumois^ 

Maroquoisy        Narbonnois,       Champenois, 


Hibemois, 
Vaudois, 
MaWiois, 
Comtois,, 


le  Modinois, 
le  Barrois, 
Cremonois 
Albigeoisy 


Fraifc^Comtois,  Rochelois, 


le  Blesois, 

VAuxerrois, 

Agenois, 

Arfois, 

Vatentimi^,: 


C7  f 

Ganiois, 
Condomois, 
t^erma^is^  ^ j 


( 


Brmel^ih  i  .yM 


J 
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''''^H^^nots  and  Chaloneh,  if  ever  used,  as  likewise  all  names  of  ci 
lf<i|iRiA  towns  in  France  ending  in  oi,  oie,  or  om,  ar^  pronounced 
'fi^i^^^lli^^  i>roper  diphthong  o-d;  as  Blois,  Croie,  Foix,  MirepQix, 
iH^ey'Ji^soi,  Rocroi^  &c.  But  we  say,  un  Maioin,  and  not 
HSitois  (of  StMalo),  un  Lorrainf  (of  Lorrain),  un  Prussien,  a 
rfiis^lany  un  Russe  a  Rusnan,  and  un  Moscopite  a  Muscovite,  U9i 
Sv^se  a  Swiss,  un  Croate  a  Croatian,  ^c. 

Observe  that  ois  in  the  proper  name  Franfois^  Franfoise, 
Frsuicis,  is  sounded  0-^,  like  a  proper  diphthong,  and  not  with 
one  sound  only  as  the  noun  or  adnoun  of  the  nation,  ti/i  FranfoU 
a  Frenchman,  une  Franfoise  a  French  woman. 

(nt  takes  the  most  resonant  sound  of  broad  and  long  ^  in  il  pa-- 
roit  it  appears,  and  il  connoit  he  knows,  which  are  pronounced 
Itfeadie  iirist  persons  paroiSf  connois:  every  where  else  oit  has  the 
tfoiind  of  e  intermediate. 

ou. 

ou  is  sounded  as  u  in  pull:  the  French  -word  poult  a  hen,  being 

Elifpoounced  exactly  like  the  English  word  jnt//.  Nay  the  English 
ave  the  same  improper  diphthong  in  couldy  would,  should,  you. 

ui. 
ui  (improper  diphthong)  is  found  only  in  the  words  vuide  and 
vuider  to  empty,  wherein  u  is  quite  lost.     Tliese  words  are  now 
written  and  pronounce4  vide,  vider. 

5  \^uei. 

fff/is  found  only  before  liquid  /,  and  then  it  takes  the  first 
sound  of  eu ;  as  in  recudl  a  collection,  cweiV/ir  to  pick.  N.  B. 
These  words  are,  and  very  properly,  written  by  some  cicuiilir, 
recetuil;  orgocuil,  orgCEuilleux,  2i>c 

cut. 
eui  is^found  ivkdmil  mourning,  feuilkt  a  leaf,  ^c.  wlierein,  as 
in  the  above  uei,  i  only  serves  to  make  J^  liquid. 

SECTION  III. 

Of  hiaml  f'oweU* 

BesidIbts  fhi^  vowels  that  have  been  considered  m  the  lirst  sec- 
tion, the  Ftenc%  have  five  others  derived  from  them ;  each  of  the 
vowels  bavhig  its  nasal  one  that  answers  it,  and  makes  really  a 

rte  differfettt  vowel.     (See  the  forms  of  those  nasal  vowels  in 
Tillies.) 

That  difference  of  sounds  which  the  English  are  at  a  loss  now 
to  express  (tho'  they  Imve  them  in  their  language  except xi^s^  ii^n 
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un)f  consists  only  in  being  formed  through  tiie  nose,  w&ence 
they  are  caUed  nasal;  that  is»  in  causing  a  part  pf  the  air,  in 
«xpres^ng  them,  driven  hy  the  lungs  to  pass  through  the  nose> 
instead  of  causing  die  whole  to  pass  through  the  mouth ;  but  ob- 
serve that  your  mouth  must  still  be  open,  and  your  teeth  not  close. 

The  Nasal  Vowels  with  their  corresponding  Sounds. 

-vT     I  rr      7  Enslish  words  where  the  same  sounds  are 

NaudPowels.  '>  ^^^^^^ 

an,  flran^ 

en  {after  i)  or  7      lengthy  strength, 

in  and  ain,  3      thsnk,  SBint, 

in  a)id  im,  loving,  dfmg,  reading,  6fc. 

on,  won't. 

un,  *    *     ♦ 

a,  e,  i,  0,  u,  followed  by  n  or  m,  take  the  nasal  soUhd ;  or 
in  other  terms,  n  or  m  usually  gives  the  nasal  sound  to  tbe  vowels 
Avhich  come  before  them;  as  an  year,  ambre  amber,  rien 
nothing,  instruire  to  instruct,  bon  good,  un  one.     Except, 

1st,  In  some  proper  names,  as  in  Amsterdam,  Cham,  Abraham, 
lliough  not  in  Adam. 

9dly,  When  n  and  m  are  between  two  vowels ;  as  in  animal, 
imeraude  an  emerald,  wherein  each  of  these  three  letters  a,  n,  i, 
and  i,  m,  e,  keeps  its  proper  sound  and  articulation :  whereas 
in  enfajit  a  child,  emploi  an  employment,  rien  nothing,  en,  an, 
em,  and  ien,  are  nas^. 

3dly,  When  n  or  m  are  followed  by  another  n  or  m ;  for  then 
the  foregoing  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  are  not  sounded  nasal,  but  keep 
their  peculiar  proper  sounds ;  as  annee  a  year,  komme  a  maa,  boime 
good,  ennerai  an  enemy:  pronounce  a^nie,  o-mefbo-ne,  en-mi: 
except  that  in  ennui  weariness,  emmener  to  carry  away,  and  ia 
the  beginning  of  like  words  that  have  more  tiian  two  syUtbles, 
en  and  em  are  sounded  like  the  nasal  an.  llius  pronounce  an- 
nm,am'tnener;  but  coiK^m/ier  to  condemn,  enjlammer  to  inAstmer 
femnte  a  woman,  innocent  innocent,  innocence  innocence,  solemnel 
solemn,  solemnite,  indemniser  to  indemnify,  with  indemnit6,hennir 
to  neigh,  hennissement  neighing,  are  pronounced  condone,  enflami, 
fame^iin^^cent,  solanel,  indamniser,  indamniie,  huriit,  ianSuiefninL 

t^n,Qrqmmaire,  a  Grammar,  and  Grammairien  a  Grajoitourian, 
ith^fit^ti  q  is  nasal :  but  it  is  not  nasal  (and  therefore  the' dd^Me  m 
ls^  artic^I?ited)  in  Grammatical  and  Grammaticalemeht,Giw^^' 
iK^4^i>  lu  lemme  tileokinsL  and  dilemme  a  dii^ihmit;^tSyi^4irs^ 
o  proiH^incfid  with  t!ie  most  resonant  sound  oF  i  grave' ^di(im^> 
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,\j^  9oine  few  words  the  two  mrrC%  or  ^lii's  are  articulated^  as  io 
ii^ammation  inilainmationy  and  annotation  annotatmi« 

Observe  here,  that  the  doubling  of  m  in  all  adhrerbt  derived 
from  adnouns  in  ent,  caoses  the  foregoing  e  to  be  sounded  as  m 
short,  as  in  titmk;emmf;i^  innocently,  {torn  innocent :  atdemment 
eagerly,  from  ardent  eager ;  prudemment  prudendy,  from  prudent 
prudent,  Sfc.  pmnouiice  ardfMnent^prudofHnentf  Sec. 

en  and  em  before  any  other  consonant  but  /i,  take  die  nasal 
sound  of  a$i :  as  ei^emi  a  child,  emploi  business  :  pronounce  an 
foHy  ampki ;  but  to  diis  rule  there  are  three  exceptions. 

l8t.  In  the  syllable  ien  not  ending  with  t  in  its  original  or  root : 
as  rieit  nothing,  tu  viens  thou  comest,  c7  tient  he  holds.  I  say 
not  ending  with  t  in  its  original  or  root :  for  viens^  tient,  and 
their  compounds  il  convient,  il  aoutientp  &c.  being  derived  from 
their  first  persons  j>  viens  I  come,je  soutiens  I  maintain,  the  final 
t  serv^  only  to  characterise  the  third  person  of  the  singular  that 
keeps  4^  same  .sound  as  the  first,  which  I  call  here  its  original 
or  rooi^,  Whereas  eni  is  sounded  ant  in  Orient  East,  patient 
patient»4r^.:  because  t  ends  the  last  syllable  of  these  words  which 
are  not  derived  from  any  other. 

Observe  all  along  what  has  been  said  several  times  before,  that 
entf  in  the  plural  of  verbs,  far  from  taking  any  nasal  sound,  is 
quite  dropt  like  e  not  sounded  ;  as  ils  disent  they  say,  pronounce 
il  dize :  and  you  may  know  that  a  word,  the  last  syllable  whereof 
ends  in  ent^  is  the  third  person  plural  of  a  verb,  and  therefore 
that  ent  is  not  sounded,  when  the  e  of  the  penultima,  or  the  syl- 
lable coming  before  (when  'tis  e)  has  or  should  have  either  the 
^mve  accent  or  the  intermediate  one,  as  in  ils  different  tliey 
differ,  Ms  precedent  they  go  before :  whereas  in  the  adnouns  dif" 
f event  difi^rent,  and  precedent  forgoing,  the  accent  acute  of  the 
peHuUim^  shows  diat  the  last  syllable  is  sounded  with  tlie  nasal 
soiipid.of  an»    Again,  the  third  persons  plural  of  verbs  have 
always  the  pronouns  ils,  elles,  or  a  noun  plural  before  them, 
whicii  the  other  words  ending  with  ent  bave  not. 

9dlif,  en  is  pronounced  ein,  or  ain,  in  Benjamin,  Jgen,  benjoin, 
pUiiie^ik^  qgemOf  and  commensurable,  as  likewise  when  it  is  pre- 
cedild  b}r>  ^  (at  the  end  of   words  in  een),  as  in  Europi'^n, 

'i;3^«  #9  find  em  keep  the  peculiajr  sound  and  articulation  of  e, 
9$ffiP^$n4Mi^,  fore^psk  words,  and  sioch  as  have  passed  entire  front 
,^iJ(jfliiu  9Xi^  Greek  languages  into  French,  both  in  the  middle 
illligijfnd[^,.Wl?cds;  m  abdomen,  amen,  examen  examination  Aem, 
Mej^SHfiyfvtie^j  jeruscilem,  Matusalem,  Efnpedocle,  AgamemtiiMfi^Q* 
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but  in  EncyclopSdiCj  enclitique^  and  nomenclature^  &c.  en  keeps 
the  nasal  sound  of  a.     Mentor  is  pronounced  Maintor. 

Observe^  moreover,  that  the  proper  sound  of  e  nasal  (en)  is 
not  (as  one  might  happen  to  mistake  it)  the  same  as  that  of  a  nasal 
(an),  but  that  \vhichis  in  nen;  ^  having  two  nasal  sounds,  which 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  one  another,  according  to 
the  aforesaid  observations. — The  true  sound  of  e  nasal  is  never 
found  in  the  beginning  cf  words,  but  only  in  the  middle  and  epd,.. 
and  after  i;  as  bien  well,  il  vient  he  cxymes,  je  vithdrdi  ¥l\ 
come:  whereas  in  enfant,  and  entendre,  en  takes  the  sound  6(  a 
nasal.  The  true  sound  of  e  nasal  iis  in  the  words  of  the  second 
observation  just  mentioned,  Be^j/flTwi/i,  agen,  benjoin,  9cc, 

The  nasaitn  and  im,  which  (as  has  been  said  in  the  paragraph 
of  i)  express  a  sound  like  that  m  the  English  termination  ing, 
take  also  the  sound  of  ain  and  en  in  rien;  but  in  and  ^iti,  begin- 
nmg  a  word,  are  pronounced  with  their  proper  nassd  sounds  in 
and  im,  which  one  must  take  care  not  to  mistake  for  thte  otfler 
nasal  sound  of  ain  or  e!n.  llius  pronounce  imbu  imbued, 
inhumain  inhuman,  with  the  proper  sound  of  i  nasal,  and  liot 
as  if  it  was  spelt  aimhu :  but  pronounce  Indes,  as  if  it  was  spelt 
aiiid.  The  true  and  proper  sound  of  nasal  in  and  im  are  found 
only  in  the  beginning  of  words,  never  in  the  middle  nor  end. 
hide  and  Jjtdien  are  the  only  words  excepted.  (See  further 
what  has  been  said  concerning  the  letter  iJ) 

In  final  im  and  in,  m  and  n  are  articulated  in  interim,  knd  all 
foreign  names,  as  Ibrahim,  Selen,Ain,  the  desert  of  iSiw,  &c:      - 

There  is  hardly  any  thing  to  observe  about  the  nasal  tin  biitiit^ 
sound,  the  only  nasal  French  sound  that  is  not  in  English :  itt^  iki 
the  French  words  parfum  perfume,  chacun  every  one. 

But  um  and  un  are  pronounced  like  the  nasal  on  in  factum,  ^ 
also  in  some  proper  names,  as  Humbert,  Dunkerke;  aiid  like 
omme  in  these  two  Latin  words  f renchified,  opium  and  Te  Deum. 

But  concerning  the  spelling  of  those  nasal  vowels  obsi^rve, 
that  as  to  the  choice  between  the  several  combinations  servii^ 
to  the  same  sound,  m  is  always  used  before  b,  p,  and  n  b«for^ 
the  other  consonants;  as  ambassade  an  embassy,  empdoi  m^m^ 
ployment,  symbolique  symbolical,  tomber  to  fall,  humble  huniMe; 
antimoihe  Antimony,  endormi  sleepy,  inthieur  iuVrard,  M>iwe 
dream,  i^c.  but  in  immole  sacrificed,  immense  immense,  Vm  ii  im  ' 
nasal,  and  the  two  m's  are  sounded.  ^ 

Again,  ant  is  consecrated  to  the  gerunds,  and  ent  to  the  nouili^ 
and  adverbs. 
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^l^m^^  kfceps  die  ci^me  articulation  as  in  Engliili,  except  that 
b^loc^  4.jan.d  ritsgufida  pret^  nearp;  at  o6serrer  to  observe^ 
o^f^ijf  to  ob^lin^    f  j^nounce  cpservfr,  op^mr. 

b  is  f oii^  at  t]^  end  of  these  tlvee  words  only,  plomi  lead, 
m^^^  rc'^  (4  sfta  terni),  and  radoubikc  refitting  of  a  drip.  It 
is  uo^t  soiitided  io/^of^ ;  but  it  is  in  utrnh  and  ramuh,  as  also  in 
ii'Tf^if^taamit^ysiS  Achat,  Job,  Caleb,  8cc* 

i^  i^  jliafdiy  dpublcd  but  in  these  two  words,  besides  foreign 
ua^i^;  t^ifbh  an  abbot>  and  Sabbat,  wherein  bb  is  pronounced 
on)y  ^ih^b ;  but  the  two  6*s  are  stranp;ly  articulated  in  abbatial, 
Sqbbf^uCj  Barabboi,  and  other  foreign  names. 


,1 


c  before  a,  o,  u,  and  die  improper  diphthong  at,  and  die  con- 
soiiants  I,  r,  t,  denotes  the  articulation  marked  in  the  table, 
witu:b  ;,if  properly  that  of  k:  but  before  e  and  i,  it  takes  the  hiss- 
ing artjippflat^on  of  5;  camard  a  flat>4iosed  man,  cochon  a  hog» 
cure  a  cure,  caisse  a  chest ;  cider  to  yield,  civil  civil ;  clou  nail, 
&,K^  prpuQunce  kamar,  ko$hon,  kdUu,  hire;  tide,  tivil;  klou,  ^c. 
It  taJf£A  alsfK  die  hissing  sound  of  s  before  a,  0,  u,  when  there  is 
u  cediila  uuder  it  thus  (f);  as  vfiforfa  he  iorcedf  garfon  a  boy, 
refu  f:eg?iyed:^  pronounce  garioi?,  r&iu,fQrsa,!ic. 

.,Q.fs  ^^pt  iUithe  word  coniracter  to  contract,  though  left  out  iu 
the^ffOP^  sOpW^  contract.  It  is  likewise  dropt,  as  well  as  ^^  at 
the^^m|  fif  V^fj^^  instincty  andsia:ct»r/,  and  in  succinctemeut  sue- 
ci^i^,,^^^,i^}^  with  c  before  ^  It  is  quite  turned  out  of 
b^fftf^^fntri^i^^^  mid  biaifaiifice  benefactress.  It  is  prg* 
^^^If^jf^V^^  sort  of  yestment)i  bjut  without  being  arti- 
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seconaemem  secondly;  seconder  to  ^condfto^^  f$93^^it 

ofiice  or   place;  and  m  the  second  sylJaDie  of  f^^ogij^^^^^tprjt,^ 
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Therefore  proiKmiice  Glaade,  Gzar,  segon,  ^gcrndSfV^rei/A' 
gogni.      ■  ^'    .  '  *  ^  "  ^ '■''■•'•  '''''' 

c  k  pronounced  in  respect,  oiAf  M  the  €^  of  a  iii^i^kieey  dr 
before  a  word  beginning  with  a  consonant;  andthe'^dndr 
has  the  ii^rmediate  sound,  of  ,^;  zu  sans  pespectwithQut  any 
re^>ect/  le  respect  que  je  luidois  the  reject  whtdi  I  owektm ; 
pronounce  sans  respec,  le  respic  que  je  haid&is.  Wheh  tlie  next 
word  begins  with  a  vowel,  c  likewise  is  articulatied^  Ij^ut  i)ot  the 
final  f;  hs  pottez  respect  ct  qui  it  est  du,  respect  qt  reyereii^e 
your  betters:  pronounce  respic  a  qui  il,  &c.  and  in  thie,|>1u|ral 
(respects)  cts  are  altogether  mute,  the  finals  beinj^  i|ipi  af  i^cii- 
lated  even  before  a  vowel:  but  ehas  the  most  ^esonfijntt  sg^ljd 
of  e  grave ;  as  prisentez  mes  respects  a  madame,  present  mj  re- 
spect to  my.  Lady ;  pronounce  mes  respi  i  Madame.    ^ 

In  lacs  nets,  c  is  mute  and  a  is  broad ;  but  it  is  articulated  wiien 
that  word  signifies /a/^esy  and  a  is  not  broad. 

c  is  articulated  at  the  end  of  words,  as  roc  a  rock,  sac  a  sack^ 
iscec  with,  8cc.  Except,  1st,  in  un  sac  de  ble,  a  sack  of  wheat, 
though  it  is  articulated  in  ^iniac  ^ybftite,  8icw  ^   - 

2^/y,  At  the  end  of  the  following  words,  aecrot  a  Irent,  litilH^ 
nacA  an  almanack,  crrsentc  ars^uc,  brock  a  large' jug, '  V!^^ac 
marmalade  of  quinces,  clerc  a  clerk,  ctoc  a  Yiookfest^^acstdjtikSLchy 
tabac  tobacco,  marc  (sleight  of  ^ht  ounces,  or  the  grolSMt  sub- 
stance that  remains  of  any  diing  strained),  aiid /k)rc  poiik;  Bdl 
mjToro^c  porcu|Mae,  c  is  articulated  at  the  end  of  7>tffV^'atifl 
not  at  the  end  of  ipic ;  as  also  in  Jfcirc  (a  proper  natnli)]^*  kiidi^ 
croc'^njambtj  die  tripping  up  one's  heels^  '  ^    •'*  '^  i  ^\v-u 

Sdly^  At  the  end  of  such  words  as  have  a  naial  vowel  before  ^:r 
9Abanc bench ;  doTic  then^  in  die  middle  of  a  sentence ;  ilvbi^ 
vainc  he  convinces.  Except  ft/n/tc  white,  and  jr>*o^fpeev when 
before  a  conjunctive  beginning  with  a  vowel ;  v&du  Maiic  tiU^ioir, 
goii^  upon  extremes, /mnc  arbitre  free-will,  jS^a/zc  dtleu  fr^^liold; 
alloAal  lands :  pronounce yfan  kalteu,  du  btanc  kaumif^  ^tfli/t^ 
pronounce  ioN,  don,  oonvain,  wad  other  like  words  eti^ii^ilir', 
without  articidating  final  c:  unless  in  reading  v«rses>>wheii'Aie 
next  word  begins  with  a  vowel.  Except  also  ^fonc^bi^mniiiglb 
sentence,  which  is  a  consequence  drawn  from  two  ior^dre^'^i^^ 
mtses,  as  €lom  vous  vous  imagiriez,  therefore  yoii  thifik,  ;^.'  "    ^ 

cf^Mibles  in  the  beginning  of  words  betweefaib^  vowels  i£f;^^ 
If,  whep  one  of  them  begins  the  word,  and  /  or  r  ^a^^»'betw<^ 
ihelionscnsant  and  die*  iaftter  vowel  i  as  also  when^dib^iasiniillkdii 
a ditAtk6n|pjc»intly  with  another;  as  maybe  ^secfn  iii^'mc&kfti*'^ 


f(X^XQ^^ert,w:cominQd€rto  fit,  <tccumuler  to  heup  upi  oecurreHce 

emergency^  acclamation  acclamation,  accrediti  in  authority^-  €Mr* 

^f^rov^sffM^f  jncref^mcj  accoucher  to  lay  in,  accueUHr  U>  make  wel- 

^ii*^ii6e^ihv  aeMt  g^cidoF  bod  taste  iii  ftuit,  acanthe  bear's  footi  acarittre 
.  pn^9^M€rh  }Muii\actimonie  acrtiiioiiy,arr«oker,  «crol<icAe  acrofttic,  acaiimie 

**'^^AftW  (^  and  r,  c  is  always  single;  as  in  icarter  to  scatter^ 
f^ib^ierj^  hearken,  icolier  a  scholar^  <;ci/me  the  scum,  icrev'me  a 
'tl^v^sjfr,  iconocfdste  imagerbreaker. 

/'  1)^11816  c  is  pronounced  only  before  e  and  t,  the  first  with  the 

^^a^^niktion  6i  k,  land  the  other  with  the  hissing  articulation  of 

J;  M^"  \A  accident  accident,  accelerer  to  accelerate,  mccider  t(> 

mpceed :  proiioiinqe   ak-siaan,  aksilere,  suksede.     But  the  two 

'^''i'arei  always  articulated  in  proper  names^  as  in  Accaron. 

d  is  not  articulated,  nor  even  written  at  present  in  amiral  ad- 
o(;9i^,  fimiraMti^dmirmltjybti  wheat,  and  Piemont  Piedmont 
^..^4jDal  i^sL^ticula^ed  only,  Is/,  at  the  end  of  »kcI south,  and 
fiyriHgiihyyo^SfS^Ephod^  David,  ice. 

, :  <  9dl^,  At  the  end  of  the  tvord  fond^  in  this  expression  only,  de 
fmd  ^9C0fnbh  utlterly  to  the  ground;  of  fua/id  when,  before 
/prpnouM^  pf  lb^<  third  person;  and  of  adnouns  before  Boun» 
j)]iegiiHiiipg.iMfUh  :ftt  vowel  or  A  mute:  as  grand  esprit  great  wic,. 
grand  homme  a  great  or  tall  man,  quand  il  or  elle  parle  when  he 
4>r  ^he^^jip^^,  i^uawt  on  dit  when  they  say :  in  which  cases  final 
4v.hHl|  die  Vtiqulation  of  /  ,v  ^i/a/i  tondi,  gran  tespri,  de  fan  tatt 
i^QmbhrgT^nton^p^^quan  til  parte. 

,  v^i^  Al^tbeeiid  of  the  third  person  aingnlar  of  verbs,  but 
<^lllyi^ba^;  they  9i^e  immediately  followed  by  their  pronouns 
jpp^jeti^ve .  ily.  elky  on ;  as  prendril  or  elle,  does  he  or  she  take  ? 
r^ndt^/f^, do  people  answer.^  pronounce,  articulating  d  like Y,. 
r^|i>{^<M7,.j);}(/4/i>'  hut  pronounce  il  r6po»  en  NormaUf  for  Ure- 
non^r^  N^rmaud,  he  answers  like  a  Norman,  without  articu* 

a  befoisejrcs  r  in  the  infinitive  of  verbs  (dre)^  is  cut  loff  in  the 
twot  p^iiaitins  siiiguiar  of  the  present  of  the  indicative  of  tbef  poiysyl- 
||4J^j(blit'ia  keptin  monosyllables,  except  in  the  same  persons; 
9i^l«i9uineM>p\ty^''CraifidretQieHrf  andjfoiW>?eio  join«  Thu» 
wrH/^J/^veudti,  tM  vends,  from  i endre  to  s^li  yjedtfemytmdifuiSp. 
from  difendre  to  defend ;  je  repons,  from  repondre  to  answer,  ^c- 
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but  write  je  plains f  tu  plains;  je  craim,  tu  crains  ;  jejosMs,  tu 

joins;  iimiemxAje pt4iinds,J€crainds,J9Jomdi.  < .^  vu 

d  i$^oiJ)te  in  some  wcmxIib  derived  from  the  XolMoiiljr^xa^  i 

addition  addition,  reddition  redcbtion,  wheFein  die  twi»  4^ k  lyr 

articulated^  ^ 

■ '  -f  "■  ..' '  ■'  ■  v'r;-'-',. 

/'  is  articulated  at  the  end  of  words;  at  cA€/*cbUf/  vt/^iifivey 
Wj/* thirsty  jiii(/^taUow>J^a?ii^ an  ox,  fiq/'sinewi  4c,  ;-. 

Exempt,  1*^  in  chef'd'auvre  a  master-piece  of  work^  c^a  ke^,  corf^a  sU*, 
nnd  at  tiie  end  of  ap'prentif  sn  apprentice^  and  foiV/if  bailiff,  which afe  iit'|)r^  - 
^wt  spelt apprtntifbaUli,  '     jf    .;  '' 

Sfi^/y,  At  tt)«  end  (if  these  words  in  theflaral  number,  beufsm  ox«  neif^tff^  • 
and  teuf  egg :  as  <i(cji  l0itf$  oxeii,  d^i  Jtabits  neuft  n^w  coat^,  4/ei>n{^  4  /a  cogu^^ 
eirgs  in  the  sliell;  xn  nerf  c^e  ^d;t</ u  biiirs  piule ;  but.  pronounce  with  the' 
nrticuhition  offde  la  corncde  cerf^  hart's  horn.  '  ^ 

/"is  articulated  at  the  end  of  wgii/'nine,  when  that  word  of 
number  is  Jilone,  or  at  the  end  of  a  sentence;  tts  ftH  m  n^f ' 
I  have  got  nine.  But  when  in  a  sentence  neuf'  is  followed  % ' 
a  word  beginning  with  a  consonant,  as  ueuf  guineeSf  or  nei^ 
iivres  sterling  nine  guineas  or  pounds  sterling,  y*  final  is  not  arti- 
culated at  all:  and  Avhen  it  is  followed  by  a  vowel,  as  neuffcus 
nine  crowns,  neuf  ans  nine  years,  f  takes  the  soft  articulation  of 
V,     Therefore  pronounce  ncu  giiintes,  Jitu  vecu,  neuv  an. 

/"doubles  after  the  vowels  cr,  e,  o,  and  the  syllables  diwti^su 
in  tlie  beginning  of  words;  but  double^'isonly  artkidated  like 
single^i  as  in  affaire  an  affair,  affront  affront,  effroi  fti^t^effet' 
effect,  effeme  an  offence,  office  an  office,  diffmtatit  defaflinri^ 
different  different,  difficile  difficult,  dijffus  prolix,  suffsant  muB^ 
cientf  suffrage  \ote,  S^x. 

Except  in  qfin  tu  the  end  tliat,  hafouer  to  itbuse,  cafh  coffee,  ^ensc^leiice, 
•re/br/wc  i"efonx»,  rr/l/irc  to  do  again.  -    '    ?.  ,        >. 

1pbi#^  cpiison^it  has  tiiree  different  axticulations,  'j^^^ 
In  the  word  g£rgMe/ge5  {a  hunting  term  which  signifies  tb^pfb^^e^ 
grounds  where  cattle  and  deer  are  used  to  feed). 
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g  immediately  before  a^  o,  y/,  and  the  improper  diphthong  aij 
and  consonants  except  n,  ta'kes  an  articulation  ver^^neatdil^  l^ 
'except  that  it  ia^  |iot  quite  so  bard.  Nay,  in  gangrene  gangrene, 
'the  tirst'gislarticulated^  like/;:  and  Vei^^^Mfefjr  tnk;|J?Sta. 
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case  with  others. — ^Tkere  are  two  different  articulatiMif  of  g  ex* 
pressed  -in  Ike  word  Gtregory :  the  others  are  in  garni  garnished^ 
gorgt  ^oal^  aig^  zaAeyCargaison acargo,  Sfc. 

g  before  e,  and  i,  ea,  eo,  and  eu,  denotes  the  articulation  oij 
consonant ;  as  manger  to  eat,  regir  to  rule,  mangeons  let  us  eat^ 
iljugea  he  judged,  gageurt  a  wager ;  pronounce  mafffifjtga,  go- 
jure,  ^.  €,  in  the  ini|>roper  diphthongs,  serving  only  to  give  g 
the  articulation  oij  which  falls  upon  a  or  o,  it  bmng  quite  dropt 
before  these  two  vowels,  as  has  been  already  sud,  except  it  is 
ma^rked  over  wjith  an  accent,  as  in  giant. 

When  after  g  there  follows  u,  followed  too  by  another  vowel, 
g  keeps  its' hard  articulation  (in  Ei^lish  ghee)y  which  falls  not 
upon  g,  that  is  then  quite  dropt,  and  serves  only  (as  Dr.  Wallu 
says)  to  make  g  a  palate  letter,  but  upon  the  following  vowel ; 
as  in  guirir  to  cure,  guide  a  guide,  anguille  an  eel :  pronounce 
gkhif  gbid,  amhille.  Except  in  aiguille  needle,  aiguiser  to 
whc^  and  their  c^rivatives :  cigue  hemlock,  contigtu  contiguous, 
am&^ue'sWibiguousy  and  ambiguiti  ambiguity,  arguer  to  argue, 
Gtfise  and  Guide  (prppei  names).  In  which  case  two  dots  are 
put  over  the  vowel  that  follows  ti,  or  rather  upon  ii,  as  Giiise^ 
GruideyCigiie ;  to  show  that  the  articulation  of  g  falls  uponu, 
which  is  drawn  out  upon  the  account  of  the  final  e  not  being 
sounded :  whereas,  when  that  e  or  that  u  is  not  marked  over  with 
twQ  4o\»,9s'mfiguep  vogue,  &c.  g  has  no  other  articulation  than 
thatof  t|^  final  g  in  the  English  word^ :  the  E^ig/tsA  have  the 
same  syUsib}e  and  articulation  in  fatigue,  vogue,plaguey  8cc. 

g  is  nol  articulated  in  daigt  finger,  Ug$  legacy,  vingt  t\ven,ty. 

fh  is  articulated  like  gu  in  these  proper  names,  Berghen  and 
ihilan. 

gn  expresses  a  certain  liquid  articulation  like  that  of  n  betweea 
two  Ts  in  English  (minion),  as  in  mignon  delicate,  digne  worthy, 
compagnon  companion,  rigner  to  reign. 

Bzcept  in  agnat  and  a^Kationy  cognat  and  cognation,  bagnauder  and  bagm 
ntouUer,  Gni&en,  Gnome,  Gnamanique,  Gnotttque,  magnUie,  magnititme 
rigniei4e,  Progni^  and  other  proper  names,  wharein  g  and  n  keep  each  thtur 
proper  articulatioii. 


g  at  the^eod of  words  b  not  articulated. 

Except,  l0tf  in  gig-Mag,  and  at  the  end  of  proper  and  foreign  names :  as 

._^, etprestions,  ner  ungSteau,  to  labour  with  migiit  and  maii»y 

k  rnng  if  le  eamsge,  the  blood  and  slaughter,  long  etpace,  a  long  space ;  aiid 


Except,  t0f  h 
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At  tJie  etid  of  the  wordt  Mong  blooJ,  rung  rank,  ^ug  ^ke,  only  iji  rupeftcing 
versM  when  the  next  word  beg^is  wit^i  a  vow«l:  i»  which  cases  g  if  i^oiie  arti- 
culated like  k.  Therefore  pronounce  Mn  H  eau^  un  Ion  kespace^  Urn^  ktle 
kurnage. 

Double  g  is  mlways  pronounced,  as  in  suggirer  to  suggest ; 
except  however  in  of^ave,  aggravevy  and  reaggrave:  but  it  is 
iiot  an  easy  matter  to  determine  >vhen  g  is  double,  and  niien  it 
is  single. 

/  //. 

h  in  die  beginning  and  middle  of  words  is  either  aspk-ated, 
or  not  aspirated;  that  is,  either  it  is  pronounced  ^vith  a  hard 
aspiration,  as  in  host,  hunting,  or  not  pronounced  at  all,  as  in 
Aour,  honour:  for,  strictly  speaking,  A  is  no  letter,  but  only  a 
mark  of  aspiration,  though  not  always  so  in  our  modem  lan- 
guages. 

"^  In  order  to  know  in  what  cases  h  must  be  aspirated,  and  when 
it  must  not  be  heard  vA  all,  French  Grammarians  have  laid  for  a 
constant  principle,  that  the  words  beginning  with  A,  diat  are 
derived  from  Latin,  in  the  beginning  of  which  Latin  words 
tliere  is  also  A7^ave  that  .i^not  aspirated ;  and  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, h  is  aspirated  in  words  merely  French,  and  by  no  means 
derived  from  Latin.  Thus  honneur  honour,  being  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  honor,  beginning  with  A,  you  must  pronounce 
without  A,  and  write  with  the  elision  C honneur,  and  not  le  hon- 
neur;  haut  is  indeed  derived  from  altus;  but  as  there  is  po  A 
in  the  Latin  word,  you  must  pronounce  it  hard  in  French,  and 
read  with  aspiration  en  haut  up,  and  not  en  nhaut ;  la  hauteur  the 
height,  and  not  r hauteur:  Aon^e  shame,  is  not  derived  from  La- 
tin; therefore  you  must  pronounce  with  aspiration,  and  write 
without  elision  lahonte,  and  not  Conte,  nor  Phonte. 

From  French  words  derived  from  Latin,  beginning  widi  h, 
wherein  however  h  is  aspirated,  seven  are  excepted ; .  hires 
(though  A  is  not  aspirated  in  its  derivatives  heroine,  heroiqueJi^^c. 
hennir  to  neigh,  hennmement  neighing,  luirpe  a  harp,  harpU,  a 
harpy,  Adti^^neujr  morose,  Aa/s/er  to  breathe  diort,  Atfro/i^  her- 
ring. And  from  words  merely  French,  or  derived  frc^ni  JLatin 
words  not  beginning  with  A,  wherein  however  A  is  not  aM^iratqd, 
eight  also  are  excepted  :  hermine  an  ermine,  hermite  an^JEirmit, 
huit  eight  (with  its  derivatives),  huitre  oyster,  huiUojl^^ j^ul^  a 
door,  huissier  usher,  and  hieble  wallwort.  ,     . 

This  observation,  though  ever  so  infallible,  being  qj^|Q^  if^  to 
^outh^  and  especially  to  young  ladies,  wh  >  oftentimes  prove  the 


iddxii 
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best  Spfiich  scholars^  I  wiU^  for  their  sake,  make^  at  the  end  of 
this"  tMitise,  an  exact  list  of  all  the  words  of  tlie  language  nrhereia 
A  is  to  be  aspirated^  and  wherein  it  is  not.  You  must  only  ob* 
senr<e  here, 

Idj^  That  h  is  not  aspirated  in  the  middle  of  words,  or  in 
compound  words,  when  it  is  not  aspirated  in  the  beginning  of 
the  simple;  as  honneur,  honorery  deshormeur,  deshonorer,  to 
di^onour ;  pronounce  onorer  and  dizonori.  On  the  contrary, 
as  it  18  aspirated  in  the  beginning  of  kardi  bold,  it  must  be  so  Uyo 
in  kardimerU  boldly,  and  enhardir  to  embolden ;  except  in  the 
word  exkausser  to  raise  higher,  which  is  pronounced  as  exaucer 
to  grant,  though  being  derived  from  haut> — h  in  trMr  to  betray, 
/raAison  betraying,  env^rAtr  to  invade,  and  other  like  words  not 
curopound,  is  left  out  also  in  the  pronunciation,  and  serves  only 
to  cause  both  the  vowels  to  be  sounded  as  two  distinct  syllables 
(tra-ir). 

iafify  That  h  is  aspirated  in  the  plural  of  the  word  Henri  (les 
Henrts),  as  likewise  in  its  derivative  la  Hennade^  in  Hesie,  and 
m  Hduande,  Hongrie,  when  these  words  have  not  the  parUde  de 
before  them ;  for  when  they  follow  thi^t  particle,  h  b  not  aspi- 
rated. Thus,  though  we  say  la  Hollande  4r  la  Hongrie^  and  not 
tHoHdnde  ^  FHongriej  yet  we  say  de  la  toile  d* Hollande  Holland 
clodi,  du  frontage  a  Hollande  Dutch  cheese,  la  Reine  d^Hongrie 
the  Qneen  of  Hungary,  du  vin  tFHongrie  wine  of  Hiingarj, 
and  not  la  Reine  de  Hor^rie,  dufromage  de  Hollande.  We  say, 
howeVdr,  venir  de  Hollande  to  come  fron\  Holland. 

3dly,  Though  h  is  not  aspirated  in  huit  eight,  nor  in  its  deri- 
va^f^;  huitieme  eighth,  huitain  (a  stanza  of  e^ht  verses),  and 
kutiinne  (a  space  of  eight  days),  yet  we  don't  say  or  write  with 
the  elision  Vmit,  I'huitiime,  as  we  do  Pkuilej  fkuitre;  hut  le 
huit»  le  hmtiime,  un  kuit,  un  huitihme*  la  huUaine.  S^c,  as  if  h 
were  aspirated. 

^  h  following  c  (ch)  answers  the  English  ih,  and  expresses  the 
same  Articulation ;  as  chats  cats,  cherir  to  dSerish,  chiffre  cypher 
&c^  pi'onDunce  as  in  Engtish  shavOj  Mffry  8cc.  We  now  write> 
as*  ^e  pronounce  colire  anger,  coUque  colick,  caractire  char 
lacier,  without  A ;  but  we  write  still  chaos  chaos,  to  distingui3h 
xtfi^^cdhot^li. 

'BUt  idle  difference  is  however  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  the 
prdnuoficiation  of  the  following  words  derived  from  Greek  and 
Hebrew^  as  some  being  pronounced  acconbi^  to  the  proper 
9MkiiMi(moich: 
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AcheeHf 

Achean, 

Acheron, 

Acheron, 

AchilUy 

AchilleSy 

AlchymUf 

Alchymistry, 

Alchymutty 

Alchymisty 

Atdioche, 

Antiochy 

Archidamej 

ArchidamuSy 

Archipel, 

Archipelago, 

Achitophely 
AnarchUj 

Achitophel, 

Anarchy, 

Anchiuj 

Anchises, 

Archeviqutj 

Archbishop, 

Archidiacre, 

Archdeacon, 

Archiprkrej 

Archpriest, 

ArchtduCf 

Archduke, 

ArchiduchCf  with 

Archiduchesscj 

Archduchess, 

Archimide, 

Archimedes, 

Architected 

Architect, 

Archives^ 

Records, 

Bachiquey  belonging  to  Bacchus^ 

Barachie^ 

Barachius, 

CJdrubin, 

Cherubim, 

Cheronee, 

Cheronea, 

CacochymCj      ill  < 

complexioned. 

Chyky 

Chyle, 

Chiron, 

Chiron, 

Colchide, 

Colchis, 

Chimirej 

Chimaera, 

Chymcy 

Chymistey 

Clururgie, 

CkimrsieHy 

EustockiCf 

liutychcj 

Eutychien, 

Eschylcy 

Eschiuesy 

Ezichiasy 

Ezecldely 

Uiirarchie, 

Joachiniy 

Malachie, 

Machiavely 

Manickieji, 

Melchisedecy 

Michee, 

Michely 

Monarcluey 

Patriarchty 

Psychi, 

Rachei, 

SchismCj 

Sichee, 

Tetrarchie, 

Trockisque, 

Tyckique, 

Zachie, , 


Gkpaat, 

Sitfgery, 

Smpgeon, 

Eitftochium, 

Eutyche, 

Eschyle, 

Escbines, 

Ezechiah, 

Ezechiel, 

Hierarchy, 

Joachim, 

Malachi, 

Machiavel, 

Mankhean, 

Mekhisedeck, 

Micah, 

Michaeii 

Monardiy, 

Patriarch, 

Psyche, 

Rachel, 

Schism, 

Sicheus, 

Tetrarchy, 

Tycbicu^y 
Zaccheus* 


But  ch  is  articulated  like  k  in  the  following  words,  and  all 
other  foreign  names,  which  therefore  should  be  better  spelt  with 
Jc,  especially  if  we  consider  what  an  idle  letter  k  is  in  French. 


AchaiCy 

Ackeloiis, 

AntiochuSy 

Archilaiis, 

AchilouSy 

Archetype, 

Archange, 

Archangel, 


Achaia, 
Achelous, 
Antiochus, 
Archelaus, 
Achilous, 
Archetype, 
Archangel, 
Archangel, 


ArchearnassCy 

ArchestratuSj 

Arckiepiscopal, 

Archiepiscopat, 

ArchigeniSy 

les  Archontesy 

BacchuSy 

les  Bacchantes, 


Archeamassus, 

Archestratus, 

Archiepi^Opal, 

Archbishoprick, 

Archigenes, 

Ar<;honte8, 

Btic^hl^niei^ 
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InsSmeckMnales,      BacobaiiaIs>  Chori$le, 

hj  CfauTbdis,  CAorographie, 

ititesj  Cfaaritiesy  Dyrrhachium, 

CAarrom:  (the  ferrynum  oi  hell) ;  Echinades, 
fori^is  iounded  like^A  vaun  Epk/tarme, 
tharok,  a  cartwright.  Exarchat^ 


:-?f 


Chelidoine, 

Chanif 

Ghamian, 

Chus, 

Cakkasy 

ChihfdTe, 

Ckar^y 

Charck^on, 

Ghabrias, 
Ckets0nese, 

amy 

CkUiof^tte, 
Ckimnahcie, 

ChaUTy 


Chorist, 

Chorogtaphy, 

Dyrrliachtiini) 

Echinades, 

Epicharmtis, 

Exarchate, 

Echo, 

Eucharist,  and 

Lord's  Supper, 

Lcsches, 

Michol, 


Celandine,  Echoy 

Cham,  Euchariitef 
Canaan,  EucharistiCy 

Chus,  Leschisy 
Calchas,  Micholy 
a  water-snake,  N^abuchodonosor,  Nebuchadnez- 
Chares,      zar, 
Charchedon,  OrchestrCy 
Chosroes,  Pulckeriey 
Chabrias,  Rechabite, 
Chersonesus,  ScholastiquCy 

Chio,  Scholiaste, 
Chyliarchus,  Sckoliey 
Chyromancy,  Smecdochty 
Choreb,  Ijfcko  Brahiy 
Chorus,  a  Choir,  AachariCy 


Orchestra, 


Scholastic, 

Scholiast, 

Scholium, 

Synecdoche, 


Zachariah, 


and  &e  syllables  in  chal  of  foreign  words  become  French ;  as 
Monachaly  8cc. 

ck  is  pronounced  in  catechisey  and  cajtcchisme  a  catechism,  and 
it  is  articulated  like  k  in  catichumine.  We  pronounce  machine  and 
s£omatJdque  French  like,  and  mechanique  and  stomachaly  Greek 
like,  when  these  words  are  spelt  with  A. 

We  now  write  pascal,  instead  oi  paschal. 

Chygre  Cyprus,  is  sometimes  spelt  and  pronounced  witli  ch, 
aiid. sometimes  with  c  only,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  spoken  of;  for  if  one  speaks  of  something  relating  to  an- 
cient geography,  one  must  spell  and  pronounce  Pile  de  Cypre,  th«^. 
islap4  of  Cyprus ;  and  tile  de  Chyprey  if  what  one  says  relates  to 
modem  geography.  Therefore  we  always  say  de  la  poudre  dc 
C fij/pre,foyf der  of  Cyprus :  as  likewise^ 

.  Caionfut  envoy i  par  lepeuple  Romain  dans  Vtlede  Cuprey 
,  Cato  was  sent  by  the  Roman  people  iato  the  isdand  of  Cyprus^ 
Xef  Turcs  se  rendirent  mqitres  deCilede  Chypre  sous  Silim  II. 
Jj^xJCun^^  made  themselves  masters  of  the  island  of  Cypnn 
under  Selim  ll. 

G 
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chf  in  common  conversation,  is  articulated  like  j  in  fachite^ 
with  the  two  other  persons  sing«  of  acheter  to  buy,  and  revenche 
revenge.     Pronounce  revetge^fajete. 

ch  before  r  is  articulated  like  k  in  c/zre/ntfchrism,  Chriitf  and 
other  words  beginning  witli  chr,  wherein  it  is  pronounced  as  in 
English  Christ. 

Ik  takes  the  liquid  articulation  of  /  in  these  two  proper  names, 
Milhavt  and  Pardalhac, 

h  after  p  (ph)  is  articulated  like/)  as  in  philosophe  philosopher. 
But  ph  is  no  longer  found,  except  in  proper  names,  and  some 
scientific  words,  as  in  Phaeton,  Philippe,  Physicien,  PharmacU 
Phinomitte,  Phthme,Physionomie:  as  to  the  others  use4  in  com- 
mon discourse,  they  are  sjpelt  French  like,  in  spite  of  their  Greek 
derivation.  Thus  we  wnte  fatUaiaie  fancy,  fanttme  a  phantom, 
faisan  a  pheasant,  friniiie  phrensy,  &c. 

h  after  r  or  Ms  not  pronounced  at  all ;  as  rhitorique  rh^torick, 
thiie  thesis ;  pronounce  ti$e,  ritorique. 

h  in  hieraro/iie  is  aspirated :  it  is  not  in  hiiroglyphe  and  hiiro- 
glyphique.  We  now  write  Jerusalem,  Jer6me,jacijUJie,  instead 
01  iiierusalem,  Hier&me,  hyadnthe. 

Final  h  is  found  only  at  the  end  of  Auch  (a  city  in  France), 
and  some  foreign  and  ohiefly  Hebraic  words,  wherein  it  is  not 
pronounced ;  as  in  Abimelech,  Enoch,  &c.  At  the  end  of  Jo- 
$eph,  it  forms  with  o  the  sound  of  /.  Pronounce  Josef,  EnoCf 
&c.  ch  is  dropt  at  the  end  oialmanach:  but  Auch  is  pronounced 
oche. 

In  the  interjections  ah,  eh,  oh !  h  is  sometimes  pronounced  witk 
aspiration,  as  if  it  were  the  first  letter. 


j  consonant  is  of  the  same  use  in  French  as  in  English,  but  is 
articulated  like  s  in  the  words  pleasure,  leisure,  &c.  It  differs 
from  the  English  j,  in  that  one  must  express  no  articulation  of 
d  before,  no  more  than  before  g ;  for  these  two  consonants  are 
pronounced  in  English  with  a  double  articulation. 

k. 

k  is  used  in  French  only  in  the  word  kyrielle,  which  signifies, 
in  familiar  discourse,  a  Umg  and  grievous  series  of  things  in  a  story, 
and  abusively  formed  from  the  litany  Kyrie  elmon.  As  to  the 
foreign  words  wherein  k  is  found,  as  in  Sto^'kholm^  k  it  articulated 
as  in  English. 


.li 
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/  is  not  articulated  'mfis  son ;  it  is  silent  also  in  quelque  some, 
quelquefois  sometimes,  quelcpiun  somebody,  but  only  m  conver- 
sation ;  though  it  is  always  pronounced  in  quelconque  any  body 
whatever.  Neither  is  it  pronounced  in  Ckaulnes  (a  proper  name). 

Double  /  is  no  otherwise  articulated  but  as  a  single  /,  bs  in 
mollir  to  soften,  salle  a  hall.  Except  in  the  following  words, 
and  when  i  comes  before  double  /  in  the  beginning  of  words,  as 
illustre  illustrious,  illigitime  illegal,  8^c, 


Alligorie, 
alttision, 

allegory, 
allusion, 

allz4on, 

alhsion. 

appellatify 

ApoUofiy 

Bellone, 

appellative, 

Apollo, 

Bellona, 

belligerantj 

at  war, 

belliqueux, 

warlike, 

beUissimey  extraordinary  fine, 
circonvallation,  circumvallation, 
collateral^  collateral, 

coUateuTy  one  that  has  a  living 

in  his  gift, 
collation^  collation, 

collationner,  but  not  in  collation, 

2L  meal,  ^x. 
coUoquer,  to  rank, 

colUgerj  to  collect, 

recolliger,  to  recollect,  but  not 

in  rtcollectiort, 
colhtsion,  collusion, 

collusoire,  collusory, 

constellatioriy  constellation. 


ebullition, 

ellebore, 

flagellation, 

Hageller, 

Gallicane, 

imbecillite, 

intelligence, 

intelligent, 

intelligible, 

intellectuel, 

miltenaire. 


ebullition, 

ellebore, 

scourging, 

to  scourge, 

GalBc, 

imbecility, 

understanding, 

intelligent, 

intelligible, 

intellectual, 

millenary. 


millesime,  the  year  or  date  of  a 
medal, 


Magellanique, 

nuliite, 

Palladium, 

Pallas, 

pallier, 

poliuer, 


Magellanic, 

nullity, 

Palladium, 

Pallas, 

to  palliate, 

to  pollute. 


Pollux  (and  all  proper  names 

spelt  with  double  /), 
pusillanime,  pusillanimous, 

pusillanimite,         pusillanimity. 


TTieref  ore  pronounce  il-lustre,  %l4egitime.  Pal-las,  bel-liqueux, 
intel'ligent,  pel-licule,  &c.  but  pronounce  moHr,  sale,  &c. 

You  may  pronounce  syllogisme  a  syllogism,  as  you  please ;  but 
it  is  better  to  prcmocince  the  two  IPs. 

It  is  not  therefore  an  easy  matter  to  determine  when  /  doubles 
IB  words*  It  may  be  said  only  in  general  for  the  adnouns,  when 
die  matciiliiM  eads  in  /,  it  is  doubled  in  the  feminine ;  but  re- 
iHttiair  single,  tf  Ae  final  I  of  the  masculine  is  followed  by  e  not 
sounded ;  as, 


t-dts-^.. 


Achille^ 

Achilles, 

Gilles,        St.  GiUsy 

argille, 

claj, 

imbecille,    feeble,  aii 

armillaire, 

armillary. 

idiot. 

cantomilUy 

camomile. 

milU,2i  tliousand(wkh 

il  distilUy 

be  distils, 

its  derivatives), 

tdylle, 

idyl, 

pupille,    an  orphan. 
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M.  beP^y   F.  belUy    handsome.      M.  cruel,  F.  cruelle,       cruel. 
M.  mol*f  F.  molle,  soft.      M.fol,      V.folle,  fool. 

*  Old  Masculines  still  used  before  nouns  be|*inning^  with  a  vowel. 

M.  and  F.Jidelle  faithful,  tranquille  quiet,  utile  useful, yWro/e 
frivolous,  8fc. 

There  is  another  exception  from  nouns  in  il,  as  vil  vile,  subtil 
subtile,  ^T.  in  whose  femmine  vile,  subtile,  I  is  not  doubled* 

i  before  double  /  in  the  middle  of  words,  denotes  only  the  li- 
quid articulation  of  / ,-  as  iajille  a  daughter,  sillon  a  furrow,  ex- 
cept in  these  words, 

Seville,  SewUe, 

sifilabe,  a  syllable, 

vactllanty  vacilUry  &e. 

reeling, 
villcy  city,  town. 

I  takes  the  liquid  articulation  at  the  end  of  Avril  April,  bahil 
rattling,  biril,  Brisil  Brasil,  gresil  (a  sort  of  rime  or  hoar- 
frost), mil  millet,  and  peril  peril ;  as  likewise  at  the  end  of  the 
improper  diphthongs  ail,  eil,  ueil,  euil,  and  ouil :  as  de  Fail  gar- 
lick,  mail  mall,  soleil  sun,  deuil  mourning,  fenotiil  fennel ;  and  in 
gentilhomme  nobly  descended :  but  /  is  quite  dropt  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  plural  of  that  noun  gentils-hommes,  which  is 
pronounced  ^'£r7t^}2:om ;  and  likewise  in  Jils  son,  which  is  pro- 
nounced/£  (as  has  been  said  before). 

Double  /  takes  likewise  the  liquid  articulation  in  these  two 
proper  names  Nulli  and  Sulli ;  as  also  Ih  in  these  two  others, 
Milhaut  and  Pardalkac. 

I  is  pronounced  at  the  end  of  words ;  as  sel  salt,  Jil  thread, 
royal  royal. 

Except,  1st,  in 

baril,  barrel,  grt7,  gridiron,  pauls,  pulse, 

chenil,  dog-kennel,  nombril,  navel,  soul,  fuddled, 

Jusil,  a  gun,  outil,  a  tool,  sourcil,  cje-brow, 

gentil,  genteel,  persil,  parsley. 

9dly,  In  the  pronoun  il  before  a  consonant  in  common  conversatioii,  (nay 
il  coming  after  its  verb  don't  articulate  its  /  even  before  a  rowel) ;  and  in  tbt 
plural  ils,  even  before  a  vowel,  and  final  s  before  a  vowel  is  articulated  like  2 : 
as  il  dit  he  says,  ils  ontfait  they  have  done,  parle-Uil  enceref  is  he  speaking 
still  ?  Pronounce  t  di,  i  zonfai,  pari  ti  encor  :  but  to  avoid  double  meanings, 
the  best  is  to  sound  / :  besides,  in  readii^  it  cannot  be  silent.  In  the  phn^ 
ofwi  joit'il,  l  must  be  articulated. 


..mI 
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We  spell  and  proneunce  fiu  for  fol  a  fool,  sou  for  sol  a 
penny,  cou  for  cot  a  neck,  and  mou  for  not  soft.  But  we  stM 
spell  and  pronotmee  sol  soil,  le  col  d^une  chemise  the  neck  of  a 
shirt,  un  col  a  stock,  as  likewise  when  col  signifies  a  de;^c,  or 
narrow  passage  between  two  hills ;  as  le  col  de  Tende  the  straights 
of  Tend;  as^also  le  colde  la  venie  S^de  la  matrice  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  and  matrice ;  and  un  b  nwl  a  b  flat  in  miisic. 

We  say;  in  terms  of  hawking,  that  mm  okeau  a  fait  un  beau 
Tim  for  voly  the  bird  has  made  a  fine  flight. 


m  after  a  vowel,  and  followed  by  a  consonant,  serves,  like  n, 
to  give  the  nasal  sound  to  the  vowel;  ^prompt  quick,  sembler 
to  seem ;  pronounce  pron  sambler.    Except, 

Isty  amnistie  amnesty,  hymne  hymn,  Amsterdamy  and  some  other 
foreign  words,  wherein  m  keeps  its  peculiar  articulation,  though 
followed  by  a  consonant. 

2<2/y,  immediat  immediate,  immoler  to  sacrifice,  and  all  words 
beginning  with  im  followed  by  another  m,  wherein  both  m's  must 
be  articidated ;  pronounce  am-^istie,  im^mediat  im-moler. 

ScSyy  om  followed  by  m  is  not  nasal,  but  o  keeps  its  slender  and 
short  sound,  and  the  two  m's  are  pronounced  only  by  a  single 
one ;  as  in  cornmun  common,  commander  to  command,  commode 
convement,  sommer  to  summon,  ^c.  pronounce  comande,  comode, 
Slc^  but  artteulate  the  double  m  in  these  four  words,  commuer, 
commutation,  commtitatifj  and  incommuniquable. 

Neither  is  am  nasal  in  damner  to  diyacin,  nor  in  its  derivatives, 

eondamner  to  condemn, 4r<^.  pronomice  d&ner, mis  articulated 

in  indemniser  to  indemnify,  and  indemniti  indenmity;  but  it 
causes  die  foregoing  e  to  take  the  sound  of  fAexiAev  a(indam'nite), 
It  is  not  articulated  in  solemnel  solemn,  though  the  fore- 
going e  is  sounded  like  a  (solanel). 

m  at  the  end  of  words  sounds  like  it,  to  give  the  nasal  sound 
to  die  vowel :  as  nom  name,  parfum  perfume ;  pronounce  nonr 
parfun. 

Except  in  the  interjection  of  henty  wherein  h  and  m  are  suticalated  bard ;  in 
fiem^  and  in  foreign  words ;  as  Matutalem^  Amsterdam,  Stockholmj  wherein  m 
keepi  its  peculiar  artktdation  :  though  at  tlie  eud  of  Adam,  and  Absalom,  final 
fn^pv^  toe  preceding  vowel  the  nasal  sound;  as  also  doth  n  at  the  end  of 


'  t'r 


IM;  it  commoaly  doubled  after  im,  com,  gom,  pom,  horn,  som, 
beginmni^ti  ward^  as  immeme  mvBt»we,c0mme  ^commerce  trada^ 
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gomme  gum,  pomme  an  apple,  sommet  the  top,  homme  a  man, 
sommer  to  summon,  ^c. 

Except  in  these  words,  comtte  a  coraet,  comite  (an  officer  on  board  a  galley), 
comiU  a  committee,  comcdie  a  comedj,  comique  comical,  concomitance  conco- 
mitancy,  homogene  homogeneous. 

m  is  also  doubled  in  these  six  words,  dommage  damage,yemmf 
a  woman,  Icmme  lemma,  dilemme  a  dilemma,  nommer  to  name, 
nommement  namely ;  pron.  damage,  J amej  lime,  dilime,  name,  Sic, 

Double  m  is  articulated  in  foreign  words,  as  Ammoniac,  Ammo^ 
nite,  after  the  same  manner  as  in  French  words  beginning  with 
imm,  ^isim-^nediat  immediate,  tm-mo/er  to  sacrifice,  immense. 


n, 

n  keeps  its  peculiar  and  proper  articulation  (such  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  English  monosyllables  not  and  in),  1st,  when  it 
begms  a  syllable,  or  is  between  two  vowels,  as  in  nonagenairt 
one  fourscore  and  ten  years  old,  inimitie  enmity. 

9»dly,  When  in,  beginning  a  word,  is  followed  by  anotlier  n ; 

as  in  tnnover  to  make  innovations :  pronounce  in-naver,  in-i-mitic, 

&c. 

Except  innocent  innocent  (with  its  deriyatives),  which  Is  pronounced  as  if  it 
were  spelt  with  a  single  n,  i-nocenl. 

In  all  other  cases  n  serves  only  to  give  the  nasal  sound  to  the 
foregoing  vowel,  as  has  been  said  in  die  third  section  about  na-« 
asals:  where  we  have  seen,  that  in  beginning  a  word,  and  followed 
by  a  vowel,  is  not  nasal ;  i  and  n  keeping  each  of  diem  its  pecu- 
liar sound  and  articulation,  as  in  inattention  want  of  attention, 
inoui  unheard  of ;  pronounce  i-nattention,  i-naui, 

n  at  the  end  of  words  is  not  pronounced  before  consonants; 
but  as  for  those  words  beginning  with  a  vowel,  make  these  fol- 
lowing observations : 

bien  well,  and  rien  nothing,  articulate  in  a  particular  manner 
their  final  n  before  a  vowel,  even  in  common  and  familiar  dis- 
course*    Therefore  pronounce 

bien  neloquent,       "^  r  bien  eloquent,  very  eloquent. 

bien  netudier,  (   ^  j  bien  etudier,  to  study  well. 

ne  rien  napprendre,  C  j  ne  rien  apprendre,  to  learn  nothing. 

rien  nau  monde,     J  (.  rien  au  monde,  nothing  in  the  ^dnd. 


But  custom  is  against  pronouncing  find  n  in  the  noun  bieii,  in 
the  pronouns  ?»ie;f,  tien,  sien:  m  vm  wine,  de^sein  design,  art 
rien  before  out  heard.    Therefore  dcHi't pronounce 
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je  n'ai  rien  noui  direy  ^        r  rien  otii  dire,  I've  heard  nothiogy 
un  dessein  nadmirable,  I        \  dessein  admirable^  a  inanrellous  de«go» 
du  vin  nexcellenty        (^^^'\  ^"  ^^  excellent^  mighty  good  wine, 
k  mien  nest  meilleur,  I        j  le  mien  est  meilleur,  mine  is  better, 
un  bien  na  desirer,      J        ^bien  a  disirer,  a  thing  to  be  wished  for. 

eny  either  preposition  or  pronoun  relative^  always  articulates 
its  u  before  a  vowel ;  as, 

m  un  din  d^ieil,  in  a  trice,  "j  ren  nun  clin  d'ctil, 

en  entratitf  as  he  went  in,  f     pro-    ]  en  nantrant, 

en  etes-vous  sur,  are  you  sure  of  it  ?   ^  nounce  j  en  nites'vous  sur, 
fen  ai  dit  assez,  I've  said  enough  on't,  J  v'^'*  w^*  dit  assez. 

Except  after  the  imperative :  as  donnez-en  a  tous,  give  some  to  everj  body, 
and  not  donnes  en  nii  tous.  FarUz-tn  encore,  not  en  nencore,  speak  of  it 
again. 


on  always  articulates  iu  final  n  before  a  vowel,  except  in  sen- 
tences of  interrogation :  as, 

on  qbserve,  1  Con  nohserve,  it  is  observed, 

on  enpeut  eire  as-  >  pronounce  <  on  nen  pent,  &c,    one  may  be 


sure 


9 


J  t     sure  of  it. 


But  ^'hen  a  question  is  asked,  pronounce 

tnpeut'On  itre  sur,  "^       ^i  C  ^''  peut^on  nitre  sur,  can  one  be  sure  of  it  > 
apprend-on    avec>     *    <  apprend'^n  navi  joie,   can  one  hear 
joie,  J  t     with  gladness  ? 


tin  articulates  its  n  before  its  noun  beginning  with  a  vowel : 
but  never  when  it  is  a  noun  of  number.  Therefore  pronounce 
un  narbre  for  un  arbre  a  tree,  un  nami  for  un  ami  a  friend,  il  n'y 
a  qiiun  homme  there  is  but  one  man ;  pronounce  un  nome. 
But  il  y  en  eut  un  assez  hardi,  and  not  un  nassez  hardi  there  was 
one  so  bold  as  to,  8cc 

As  to  the  other  final  nasals,  they  articulate  n  before  a  vowel 
in  all  words,  especially  adnouns  immediately  followed  by  their 
nouns;  as  d^un  commun  accord  unanimously,  mon  ame  my  soul, 
certain  auteur  a  certain  author,  ancien  etablissement  ancient  esta- 
blishment ;  pronounce  Tnon  name,  commun  accord,  certain  natt- 
tear,  &c. 

Nay  ion  and  divin  seem  to  lose  entirely  their  nasal  sounds  before 
thek^  nottns  beginning  with  a  vowel ;  as  bonorateur  a  good  ora- 
tor, divin  amour  divine  love ;  pronounce  bon  orateur,  divi  namour  ; 
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as  also  bien  aise  very  glad ;  pronounce  bie^naise. Benin  be- 

nign,  and  malin  malign,  are  seldom  met  with  before  nomis  be^ 
ginning  with  a  vowel,  except  that  malin  esprit  (an  evil  spirit)  are 
construed  together. 

n  is  pronounced  at  tbe  end  of  foreign  words,  or  those  deritred 
from  Latin ;  e  (as  has  been  said)  being  not  nasal  in  these  words, 
hymen,  examen,  8tc. 

n  is  quite  dropt  in  all  the  third  persons  of  the  {dural  numbef  tif^ 
verbs  before  e ;  as  ih  aiment  they  love,  ih  aimoient  th^y  loved^ 
pronounce  izaime,  izaimi ;  Tit  serving  to  make  that  syllable  a 
little  longer  than  it  is  in  the  third  perjK>n  singular ;  il  aime  he 
loves,  il  aimoit  he  loved.  That  final  t  is  articulated  in  repeating 
verses  before  the  next  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  as  elles  aiment 
nparhr  they  love  speaking  5  pronounce  el  zaime  ta  purler. 

We  write  convent  a  convent,  and  Marmoutief,  instead  of  the 
old  manner  of  convent,  Marmontier  (a  proper  name). 

n  is,  of  all  consonants,  that  which  is  most  frequently  doubled 
in  words,  though  it  is  single  in  a  great  many  cases.  Generally 
speaking,  it  does  not  double  between  two  o's.  Thus  we  vmte 
with  a  single  n,  sonore  sonorous,  honorable  honourable,  and  ho- 
norer  to  honour ;  though  we  write  with  a  double  n  sonner  to  ring 
or  resound,  honneur  honour,  konnite  honest,  &c. 

We  most  commonly  double  it  in  derivatives,  when  the  primi- 
tives end  in  n  coming  after  a,  e,  0 ;  as  an,  annee  year,  le  mien,  la 
mienne  mioe,  pardon  pardon,  pardonnable  what  is  to  be  forgiven, 
occasion  occasion,  occasionner  to  occasion,  marron  a  horse-<:hes- 
nut,  marronmer  a  horse-chesnut  ttee,  savon  soap,  savonnette  a 
wash-ball,  S^c.  But  when  that  final  consonant  comes  after  i  or  u, 
or  any  diphthong,  it  remains  single  in  the  derivative ;  as  badin 
wanton,  budine;^  fine,  fine;  brun  brown,  brum;  somcare, 
9oigner  to  take  care,  S^c. 

jDouble  n  is  pronounced  in  these  words  only,  annate  annal^  an- 
mdte  annuity^  annulaire  annular,  annuler  to  2innul,  inne  innate, 
innover  to  innovate,  connexite  connexion,  connvoer  to  connive, 
and  their  derivatives. 


■M.  ■  ■  >• 

p  is  not  pronounced  in  baptime  baptism,  baptiser  to  cluiiteii, 
baptistere  znd  baptiste :  but  it  is  in  baptismal  and  bapti$mau3C. — 
It  is  not  «^icu£art?ed  in  sept  seven,  but  it  is  in  its  deriirntires 
sept  ante  seventy,  septuasenaire  one  seventy  yeavji  old^  andi^^lltMih 
gesrme  «eptuagesima. — -Neilhef  is  itpFonouBeed^iby.0omei|)eppIe 
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in  pseawne  psalm,  pseautier  psalter,   nor  in  psalmiste  psalmist, 
tho'  it  is  in  psalmoaie  psalmody,  and  psahnodter  to  sing. 

p  is  likewise  dropt  in 

corps,             body,  manuscript,  manu-    sculpture,    statuary, 

compte,     account,        script,  with    its    deriva- 

comj>^er,  to  reckon,  prompt,  quick,         tives,  sculpterand 

exempt,           free,  promptitude,  quick*        sculpteur, 
exempter,      to  ex-        neM8,promptement,    sj/mptome,  symptom, 

empt,                         quickly,  temps,  time. 

But  p  is  pronounced  in  dompter  to  taine,  exemption,  impromptu,  accepter, 
f^dempteur,  contemptible. 

p  at  the  end  of  words  is  not  articulated ;  as  drop  cloth,  loup 
^olf,  champ  field,  ^c. 

Except  these,  cap  a  cape,  Gap  (the  name  of  a  city),  julep  2l  jixlep,  jalap  jalap; 
and  the  adverbs  beaucoup  much,  and  trap  too  much,  before  a  word  begmning 
with  a  Yowel ;  as  beaucoup  aime  much  loved,  trap  obligeant  too  ohli^ing; 
pronounce  dra,lou,  tro poligeanty julep.  Gap,  cap, jalap. 

Good  writers  double  p  in  most  words,  only  to  preserve  ety- 
mology :  in  proper  names,  as  Appius,  &c.  it  is  sounded. 


q  is  always  followed  in  words  by  u  (qu)  even  before  another 
II,  and  articulated  like  A  or  c  in  call;  as  quatre  four,  quelque  some, 
qui  who,  quintal,  piquure,  pricking,  ^c.  pronounce  katr,  ki,  &c. 
but  in  questeur  questor,  equestre  equestrian,  equiangle  equiangular, 
the  first  syllables  of  Quinquagesime  Quinquagesima,  Quirinal, 
Quintilien,  Quinte-Curce  Quintus  Curtius,  and  the  third  of  uhi- 
quiste,  with  their  derivatives,  pronounce  ku-^teur,  ecu-estre,  cu- 
tncouagesime,  ubicu  iste:  and  in  aquatique  marshy,  quadragenaire 
one  forty  years  old,  quadragesime  quadragesima,  quadrature 
quadrature,  quadruple  four-fold,  quadrupide  a  quadruped,  equa- 
teur  equator,  equation,  and  the  second  syllable  of  quinquagenaire 
one  fifty  years  old,  and  quinquagesime,  qua  is  pronounced  like 
quoua,  or  kwa.  Tlierefore  pronounce  akwatic,  ekwateur,  kwa- 
aratur,  8cc.  It  is  not  amiss  to  observe  here,  that  ua  is  likewise  pro- 
nounced like  oua,  in  linguale,  la  Guadeloupe,  and  la  Guadiane. 

qu  followed  by  nasal  i  (^uin),  is  pronounced  in  Charles-quint 
Charles  the  fifth,  and  S%xte<[uint  Sixtus  the  fifth,  like  Kent 
without  soundii^  the  final  t. 

q  takes  the  articulation  of  g  hard  in  souquenille  a  frock,  as  alsc 
in  Don  Quixotte,  which  is  pronounced  Don  Gfiisfiot. 
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q  IS  articulated  like  k  at  the  end  of  coq  a  cock ;  but  it  is  not 
pronounced  in  coq  S  Imde  a  Turkey-cock ;  nor  at  the  end  of  cinq 
five,  when  in  a  sentence  the  next  word  begins  with  a  consonant : 
but  when  cinq  comes  before  a  vowel,  or  at  the  end  of  a  sentence, 
tinal  q  is  articulated,  as  in  coq.  Therefore  pronounce  un  coq,  co^ 
dinde,  cin  soldd  for  cinq  soldats  five  soldiers,  cin  kofficie  for  cinq 
€ifficiers  five  oflSciers,  J'ew  ai  cink  for  cinq  1  have  got  five. 

Pronounce  also  cink  in  cinq  pour  cent,  five  per  cent. 


r. 


r  is  not  pronounced  in  common  discourse,  in  votre  your,  notre 
our,  quatre  four ;  as  also  most  times  in  autre  other,  immediately 
followed  by  their  nouns  beginning  with  a  consonant.  Thus 
pronounce  vote  saur  your  sister,  note  maison  our  house,  quate 
guinees  four  guineas,  u?i  aute  cheval  another  horse.  Otherwise, 
that  is,  when  those  words  meet  before  a  vowel,  or  alone,  or  at 
the  end  of  a  sentence,  r  is  articulated ;  as,  c^est  votre  ami  Sf  le 
notre  he   is  your  friend   and  ours,  un  autre  ouvrage  another 

work,  quatre  ecus  four  crowns,  il  en  a  quatre  he  has  four. 

r  is  also  pronounced  in  Notre-Dame  Our  Lady,  and  in  the 
Lord's  prayer,  Notre  Pere  qui  es  mix  Cieux  Our  Father  which 
art  in  heaven. 

Sometimes,  in  common  conversation,  r  is  not  pronounced  in 
the  first  syllable  of  Mercredi  Wednesday,  in  the  second  of  chirurr 
gien  a  surgeon  (though  it  is  articulated  in  chirurgie  surgery),  and 
the  last  of  volontiers  willingly  (no  more  than  the  final  s).  Pro- 
nounce Mecredif   volontiiy    chiru^ienj   and  chirurgie, It  is 

asually  dropt  in  common  conversation,  in  itre  to  be,  before  a 
word  beginning  with  a  consonant ;  as  il  doit  ttre  convaincu  queje 
restime  he  ought  to  be  persuaded  that  I  esteem  him ;  pronounce 
il  doit  Ite  convaincu,  &c.  ITie  ear  only  is  to  judge  when  r  in  etre 
sounds  too  harsh,  as  in  the  aforesaid  example. 

r  is  articulated  at  the  end  of  words,  as  car  for,  bonkeur  good 
fortune,  pur  pme,  avoir  to  have,  S^c, 

Except,  1st,  In  monsieur,  sir,  and  its  plural  fuesucurs  gendemen,  though  it 
is  articulated  in  sieur  and  sieurs :  pronounce  monsieu,  messie&,  le  sieur,  Ics 
sieiirs. 

It  is  indifferent  to  articulate  it  or  no  in  sur,  and  to  pronounce  tu  la  tare, 
or  sur  La  terre,  upon  the  earth. 

Zdly,  At  the  end  of  infinitives  in  er,  even  before  a  vowel,  eicept  in  reading 
verses ;  as  chanter  to  sing,  pronounce  chanU  un  air  to  sing  an  air. 

Sdly,  At  the  end  of  nouns  in  er ;  as  danger  danger.  (See  in  the  paragraph 
ofeiicate,  nhat  concerns  those  words  and  their  exceptions^) 
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r  doubles  after  a,  e,o:  at  in  arracher  to  pluck  out,  guerre  wai^ 
horrible  horrid :  except  in  some  words,  as  araignit  a  spider,  aride 
dry,  mire  mother,  sonore  sonorous.  It  is  doubled  also  in  renir- 
rection :  but  the  two  i^s  are  articulated  only  in  Corr^idor,  corro^ 
der  to  corrode,  corrosif  corrosive,  corroooratif  corroborative, 
corroborer  to  corroborate ;  errant,  errata,  errer,  and  erreur ;  hor^ 
reur,  (though  not  in  horrible,  8cc.)  irrigulier,  ice.  irreligion,  irri" 
solu,  and  in  all  words  beguming  with  ir  f  (flowed  by  another  r : 
as  likewise  in  the  future  and  conditional  tenses  of  caurir  and 
maurir.  Therefore  pronounce  courrois,  mourra,  snoring  half  a 
dozen  of  ^s  between  your  teeth« 

s. 

This  letter  has  two  articulations,  s  m  the  beginning  of  wordi^ 
and  in  the  middle  before  a  vowel,  and  after  a  consonant,  expresses 
the  same  articulation  as  5  in  50  or  slow  (which  articulation  I  shall 
call  die  hissing  articulation  of  s),  as  si  if,  persecuter  to  prosecute, 
Sfc. 

Except  in  these  fire  words,  Alsace,  balsamine,  balsamique,  baUan,  and  haU 
sane. 

And  when  it  is  between  two  vowels,  it  has  the  articulation  of 
z :  as  also  at  the  end  of  the  preposition  trans,  followed  by  a  vowel,, 
as  in  transaction  transaction,  oser  to  dare,  baiser  to  kiss :  pro* 
nounce  6ze,  baize,  tranzaction. 

Double  s  between  two  vowels,  denotes  only  the  hissing  articu- 
lation of  s ;  as  baisser  to  stoop,  ressort  a  spring,  S^c. s  in  the 

following  words  keeps  its  hissing  articulation,  though  between 
two  vowels,  because,  they  being  compounds,  it  is  considered  as 
if  it  were  in  the  beginning  of  the  simples : 

Melchisedech,  resaisir,                 to  seize  again, 

monosyllable,  monosyllable,  tonrnesol,                        tumsol, 

polysyllable,  polysyllable,  vraisemblable,          7        i-,    . 

preseance,  precedence,  vraisemblablement,   3            ^  ^^ 

parasol,  an  umbrella,  vraisemblance,            likelihood, 

presupposer,  to  presuppose. 

Pronounce  presseance,  8cc.  whereas  it  is  pronounced  with  the 
soft  articulation  of  z  in  reserver  to  reserve,  remter  to  resist,  and 
pr^umer  to  presume,  though  these  words  are  compounds,  be* 
cause  dieir  sunples  are  not  in  use. 

sc  are  articulated  before  a,  0,  u,  and  any  consonant,  as  in  sca^ 
pulaire  scapulary,  scorpion  scorpion,  scnipule  a  fiCTU\^\e  *)\s>iX\i^q»\^ 
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&  and  iy  ot  when  e  liasm  aediUa  under  it  f^p^;  tliej  tdke  ihe  faasSng 
articulation  of  s,  a»  science  science,  ^€<m  sealy  ^p ^0i>  to  ktl6%y 
(A^hen  so  spelt,  lor  it  is  generally  spelt  savoir), 

s  is  not  pronounced  in  the  beginning  of  MMsme  sekbtn,  nor 
in  Its  derivatives ;  pronounce  chismCy  and  ehismatiqm  ft  schisma* 
tic.  But  it  is  articulated  in  scholastique  scholastifC,  scheliaste 
scholiast,  and  scholief  yfhen  the  words  are  so  spelt. 

sS  at  the  end  of  words  is  not  pronounced,  even  before  a  vowel ; 
as  ti/t  bras  estropie  a  maimed  arm;  pronounce  bra  estropic, 
Except, 

Istf  In  un  as  an  ace,  tas  de  pique  the  ace  of  spades,  un  ours  a 
bear,  une  vu  a  screw,  and  le  cens  (census)  but  not  in  deur  cent, 
trois  eens,  8cc.  two  hundred,  three  hundred,  S^c, 

2dly,  At  the  end  of  foreign  words  and  proper  nameft,  as  Atoes, 
FabiUiiy  Venus f  Daphnisy  Ceris,  Pallas,  Esdras,  Josias,  fcc.  ex* 
cept  Barnabas,  Judas,  Lucas,  Mathias,  and  Thomas.  It  is  like- 
wise pronounced  in  these  Latin  words,  become  French,  Anus, 
asnus,  bis,  bibus,  bolus,  blocus,  calus,  fatus,  iris,  gratis,  oremus, 
phebus,  rebus,  sinus,  virus  (but  not  chaos)  at  the  end  of  which 

s  is  pronounced  with  its  hissing  articulation. s  is  articulated 

in  Mars,  the  name  of  the  god  of  war.  It  is  pronounced  in  The* 
mis,  des  Jacobus  (but  not  in  des  Carolus).  It  is  articulated  at  the 
end  of  Rheims,  Sens,  and  Senlis  (cities  of  France) ;  but  not  of 
Charles,  Jules,  and  Pdques,  when  spelt  witli  s. 

3d!/y,  At  the  end  of  articles,  pronouns,  and  prepositions  before 
a  vowel,  or  h  not  aspirated,  and  the  imperative  before  the  pre*- 
nouns  en  and  y  only,  in  the  other  persons  of  verbs,  it  is  omitted 
in  common  discourse ;  as  les  enfans  the  children,  nous  aimons  we 
love,  viens-y  come  thither,  faites-en  make  some,  dis  d  present 
from  this  time  forward,  favois  etc  I  had  been,  vous  avez  eu  mes 
Jiabits  you  have  had  my  coats,  nous  irons  i  Paris,  8lc.  we  shall 
go  to  Paris ;  give  it  the  sound  of  z,  and  pronounce  di  za  presen, 
vien  zi,  nou  zemon,  favoi  zite,  vou  zave  u  mi  zabits,  ttcu  ziron 
d  Paris,  &c.  But  when  nous  and  vous  are  used  interroga- 
tively, we  don't  pronounce  their  final  s  before  the  next 
vowel.  '  Therefore  pronounce,  without  sounding  s,  avons-nous 
a  manger  have  we  something  to  eat?  vietis  avec  mat  come 

along  with   me,   lis  encore  read  again. Neither  is  s  ^fMPO- 

nounced  at  the  end  of  the  pronoun  les  before  a  vowel,  bat 
only  gives  e  the  most  resonant  soimd  of  i  grave  ;  as  donnez-les  a 
voire  saur  give  them  to  your  sister:  pronounce  donuez-Ji  i 
voire  secur,  tho'  we  pronounce  il  U  za  donne  iotil  les  a  donnes 
Iw  has  givenlhem* 
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,4Myy'ilu^^  first  syllable  of  riM-rtf  OTer  against,  suadde 
iempseuttmpf'  Uota  time  to  tiaae,  as  also  most  commonly  in  that 
oipas  a  pas  step  by  step,  de  pii  enpi$  worse  and  worse,  and  de 
plus  en  plus  more  and  more. 
.  ^tUy^  s  is  not  pronounced  inputs  then,  nor  depuis  since,  even 
before  a  voweL  It,  is  articulated  in  puisque  since,  and  lorsque 
when. 

&hluy  s  18  always  pronounced  at  the  end  of  adnouns  plural,  be^ 
fore  their  nouns  beginiung  with  a  vowel ;  but  when  the  nouns 
come  first,  their  final  s  is  seldom  articulated  before  their  adnouns, 
except  in  repeating  verses ;  as  2ei  belles  Ames  noble  souls,  les  grands 
hommes  great  men;  pronounce  bd  zames,  granzomes. 

Observe  besides.  Is/,  that  excepting  is,  ours,  viz,  le  cem,  and 
foreign  wosds  wherein  final  s  is  pronounced  with  the  hissing  ar- 
ticulation :  in  all  other  cases  wherein  it  is  pronounced  at  the  ead 
of  words,  it  is  always  with  the  soft  articulation  of  z. 

9dhf,  There  were  formerly  a  great  many  French  words  spelt 
with  s,  thougb  not  pronounced  at  all.  They  particularly  used 
to  write  with  s  all  the  preterite  tenses  of  tlie  subjunctive ;  fust  for 
fut  were,  vist  for  vk,  aimast  for  aimat  loved,  and  abysme  for  abyme 
abyss ;  chresiien  for  cretien  christian,  mesme  for  mime  even,  matstre 
for  maitre  master,  naistre  for  naitre  to  be  bom,  Sfc.  But  the  new 
orthography  having  suppressed  s,  which  was  useless  in  all  those 
words,  and  substituted  in  its  place  the  syncope  C)  over  the  fore- 
going vowel,  and  there  being  no  modem  book  or  dictionary  but 
what  is  GOitformable  to  this  new  way  of  spelling,  so  5  is  not  now 
found  in  the  middle  of  words,  but  when  it  is  necessarily  pro 
nounced ;  except  in  est  is  (Sd  pers.  pres.  of  itre  to  be),  and  Baslt 
(the  name  of  a  city  when  spelt  with  s). 

3dly,  s,  which  is  pronounced  in  Christ  (as  well  as  t),  wiicn 
that  word  is  alone,  is  dropt  with  the  final  t  when  they  come  after 
Jesus,  the  finales  whereof  is  never  articulated  neither.  Therefore 
pronounce  Jesu  and  Jesu  Cri, 

Mhlyj'S  in  the  middle  of  words  has  the  soft  articulation  of  s 
before  b,  d,  v,  g,  called  weak  consonants ;  and  the  hissing  arti- 
culation before  c  and  k,f,  m,  p,  q,  t.  Thus  Asdrubal,  presbyiire 
parsonage^  8^c,  are  pronounced  Azdrubal,  prezbytir :  but  do  not 
^ToaoaaceJazpe,J€Lzmin,  auztire,prezque^  for  Jaspe  Jsaperyjas" 
mmieaasoBam,  austire  austere,  presque  almost,  &c. 

Vou  may  pronounce  it  or  not  in  enre^istrer  to  register ;  but  it 
i»  never  pronounced  in  registre,  when  tins  noun  is  spelt  with  5. 

s  is  not  sounded  in  this  word  tous  all,  when  it  is  followed  by 
some  other  words ;  as  tcus  vos  livtes  all  your  books,  )^TO\^o>accvc« 

H 
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tou  vo  livr :  bat  when  tout  is  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  $  is  sounded, 
as  je  let  ai  vm  tout  I  have  seen  them  all,  pronounce  je  li  ze  vu 
tout, 

t. 

t  followed  by  i  (ti)  before  a,  e,  Oy  in  the  middle  of  words,  has 
the  hissing  articulation  oi  s;  as  in  action  action,  martial  warlike, 
patience  patience,  S^c,  pronounce  pacience,  accion,  &c.  but  ti 
keeps  its  proper  articulation. . 

Itt,  After  X  and  t ;  which  extends  only  to  these  twelve  words : 
bastion^  a  bastion,  hottie^  a  victim, 

bestial,  bestial,  indigestion,  surfeit, 

bestiole,  a  little  beast,  mixtion,  mixture, 

bestion,  the  head  of  a  ship,  question,  a  question, 

combustion,  combustion,  suggestion,  which  is  ^ 

digestion,  digestion,      pronounced  tug-  >  suggestion, 

gestion,  management,     jestion,  j 

and  these  two  proper  names,  Ephestion  and  Sebasiien. 

2dly,  Before  en,  being  the  proper  sound  of  nasal  e,  and  not 
that  of  nasal  a;  ^isjetiens  I  hold,  soft^'en support. 

3dly,  After  en  pronounced  like  a  nasal,  or  an,  as  in  entier  en- 
tire, enticement  entirely.  Therefore  the  spelling  essencid  and 
essenciellement,  penitencier  and  penitenciel,  with  t  instead  of  c,  is 
contrary  to  all  analogy. 

4thli/,  In  verbs ;  as  ch&tier  to  chastise,  nous  etions  we  were, 
vous  battiez  ye  did  beat,  S^c. 

5thly,  In  words  ending  in  tie,  tie,  and  tier ;  as  partie  a  part, 

amitie  friendship,  metier  a  trade. 

ISiXce^tminutiejimpi  itie,  ineptie,  inertie,tind  some  names  of  countries;  as 
'Dalmatie,  GaUtie,  Nigritie ;  and  other  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  as 
primatie  primacy,  prophetic  prophecy,  aristocratic :  pronounce  aristocradf 
propheci,  Dalmaci,  &c. 

But  t  keeps  its  proper  articulation  in  Corinthie  and  Gothic, 
wherein  thie  is  articulated  as  in  partie ;  and  these  three  proper 
names,  Portia,  Naniia,  and  Santia. 

t  as  well  as  h  is  suppressed  in  asthme  asthma,  and  asthmatique ; 
pronounce  asme,  asmatic. 

In  the  plural  of  monosyllables  ending  in  nt  in  the  singular ;  as 
sing,  un  enfant  a  child ;  plu.  des  enfants  children ;  un  b&timent^ 
building,  des  b&timents  buildings :  sometimes  t  is  l^t  out,  and  you 
may  write  likewise  enfans,batimens :  but  monosyllables  retain  it; 
as  unpont  a  bridge,  des  ponts  bridges ;  une  dent  a  tooth,  des  dents 
teeth.     Except  cent  and  tout,  which  makes  in  the  plural  cent  ftod 

tuU9, 

1 18  put  between  two  hyphens  (-t-)  between  a  verb  and  die  pro- 
jJouuM  il^  elle^  on,  when  question*  ave  aaVed  i^wd  the  verb  ends  io 
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a  vowel;  y  a^t~il  is  there  ?  parle-t-elky  does  she  speak  ?  va^'^it, 
do  they  go? 

^  is  proaounced  at  the  end  of  these  words  only : 


sot, 
tact, 
zenit, 
zest, 


a  rite, 

a  f  ooly 

touching, 

zenith, 

zest. 


Jpt    cthe  name  of 
a  town). 


brat,  rough,    correct,       correct, 

dot,  portion,     direct,  direct, 

exact,  exact,    wifaU,  a  fact, 

ichec  Sf  mat,     check*     indult^  indult, 

mate,  lest,  ballast, 

fat,        a  dunce,  fop,    pact,  pac^ 

est  and  ouesty  east  and    rapt,  a  rape, 

west, 

t  is  also  pronounced  at  the  end  of  the  unpersonais,  ilfeut,  il 
plait;  and  of  vingt  twenty, pre^  ready,  and  some  other  adnouns ; 
buCis  only  when  the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel ;  SLsilJaut 
y  Slier  one  must  go  thither,  s'i/  plait  cL  Dieu  if  God  pleases, 
vingt  ecus  twenty  crowns,  savant  esprit  a  learned  mind. — ^Andyct 
we  do  not  only  pronounce  t  in  vingt  8^  un  one  and  twenty,  but 
also  in  vingt-deux,  vingt-trois.  Sec.  and  what  is  still  more  remark- 
able, we  do  not  pronounce  it  in  quatre-vingt  un,quatre'Vingt^ux, 
&c.  pronounce  vin-te-un,  vint^deux;  quatre-vin-un,  quatre  vin-deu, 
&c.  t  is  also  pronounced  in  est  is,  before  a  vowel ;  as  likewise  at 
the  end  of  a  verb,  when  a  question  is  asked ;  as  c'est  un  grand  fou 
he  is  a  great  fool,  quefait-on  what  are  they  doing  f  doit-il  does 
he  owe  ?  pronounce  doi  ti,fai  ton,  c'e  tun  gran  fou. 

t  at  the  end  of  cent  is  pronounced  only  before  a  noun  beginning 
with  a  vowel :  as  cent  ecus  a  hundred  crowns,  cent  hommes  a  hun- 
dred men ;  but  never  in  cent  un  one  hundred  and  one,  cent  onze 
one  hundred  and  eleven,  un  cent  ou  deux  one  hundred  or  two. 

t  is  articulated  in  the  first  syllable  of  mot  a  mot  word  for  word ; 
pronounce  mo  ta  mo, — t  is  not  pronounced  at  tlie  end  of  contrat; 
c  and  t  are  articulated  in  contracter  to  contract. 

In  ojoant'hier  the  day  before  yesterday,  some  pronounce  t, 
but  the  best  way  is  to  drop  it. 

t  is  not  pronounced  in  DarUzique  (the  name  of  a  city),  in  Metz 
(another  name  of  a  city),  nor  in  Retz  (that  of  a  cardinal),  wherein 
e  has  the  most  resonant  sound  of  e  grave,  and  tz  that  of  the 
hissing  articulation  of  s  (miss).  Neither  is  it  pronounced  in  the 
plu^l  of  nouns  that  end  their  singular  in  ^ :  as  un  chat  a  cat,  des 
chat$C9iU\  un  habit  a  suit  of  clothes,  des  habits  suits  of  clothes: 
pronounce  un  sha,  des  shuyo,  di  zabi ;  s  serving  only  to  make  the 
syllable  long  in  the  plural,  which  was  short  in  the  singular. 

This  Mfordjort  is  sometimes  an  adnoun,  signifying  strong ;  some- 
ti^ies  ap  a4vef  bj  signifying  very.  When  it  is  an  adnoun,  as  fort  ^ 
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grand  strong  and  tall,  the  final  t  is  silent^  and  r  only  is  joined  to 
the  next  word  beginning  vrith  a  vowel^  and  you  pronounce yb**e- 
gran :  when  it  is  an  adverb,  as  fort  aimable  very  amiable,  t  is 
joined  to  the  next  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  and  you  svlj  for 
taimable :  in  fort  S^ferme  stoutly,  t  is  sounded  likewise. 

t  is  never  pronounced  in  the  enclitic  et  or  4r  (and),  which  is 
sounded  like  e  acute ;  and  et  at  the  end  of  words  is  sounded  like 

at  in  May ;  as  net  clean,  placet  a  petition. 1  is  articulated  in 

sept  seven,  and  huit  eight,  when  alone,  or  at  the  end  of  a  sen- 
tence, and  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel :  as  sept  ou  huit 
seven  or  eight,  pronounce  both  final  fu ;  as  also  in^'en  at  sept  I 
have  got  seven ;  but  do  not  pronounce  it  in  sept  guiniesj  seven 
guineas. 

Two  ^'s  together  (tt)  are  sounded  like  a  single  one ;  ^f  rotter 
to  rub,  attirer  to  attract :  t  is  doubled  only  to  make  the  foregoing 
syllable  short 

t  hardly  doubles  but  after  a  and  o  (tho'  not  always),  as  in  atta- 
quer  to  attack,  combattre  to  fight,  botte  a  hooX^  sotte  foolish,  so^/t«e, 
&c.  but  write  with  a  singlet:  etablir to  establish,  citron  citron, 
brutal  brutish,  tutelaire  tutelar,  and  other  words  wherein  t  comes 
after  e,  a,  u^  &c.  though  we  also  spell  with  a  single  t :  matiere 
matter,  latitude  latitude,  and  some  others  :  and  with  a  double  t : 
bette  beet,  betterave  red  beet. 

The  two  t'a  (tt)  are  sounded  in  Attique,  Atticisme,  Atticus. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  any  particular  observations  upon  the 
consonant  v,  it  having  in  French  the  same  articulation,  and  being 
of  the  same  use  as  in  English. 

X  denotes  either  of  these  two  articulations  cs  and  gz. 

X  has  the  articulation  of  cs,  in  all  proper  names,  botli  in  the 
beginning,  middle,  and  end ;  before  consonants,  except  h ;  and 
between  two  vowels,  except  when  the  word  begins  with  e,*  as 
Xavier,  Xerxis,  Ximenis,  Alexandre,  Mexique,  axiome^  axe  axis, 
extrait  extract,  maxime,  luxe  luxury,  Jiexible,  iic.  pronounce 
acsiorne,  Alecsandre,  Csersis,  ecstrai,  lucse,  &c. 

X  has  the  articulation  of  gz  between  two  vowels,  the  first 
whereof  is  e,  even  tho'  the  second  vowel  should  be  preceded  widi 
h,  as  in  examen,  exit,  exarque,  exaucer  to  grant,  exemple  example, 
exhumer  to  unbury :  pronounce  egzil,  egzvme,  8cc. 

X  in  soixante  sixty,  and  soixantiime  sixtieth,  takes  the  hissbg 
aniculation  of  s;  but  the  soft  one  of  z  in  deuxieme  second, 
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deuxH^^rU  secondly^  dixieme  tenih,dixmne  ten,  dixain a  stanza 
of  teriversesyand  dixihmemetUieJX^yfdix'huit  eighteen,  dix-neuf 
ninete^  ^i^?;2e  sixths  5ma77zeme/2^  sixthly,  and  szxoiVi  a  stanza 
of  aix.  verses.  Therefore  pronounce  soissante,  deuziime^  sizain, 
Sec.  nay  we  write  sizain  and  dixain. 

xtsias  also  the  hissiiiig  articulation  of  s  in  the  following  names 
of  pl^c^j  ,)yhi<;h  eyea  are  conunonly  spelt  with  s ;  Xainte^  Xain- 
tongt^f  ^ruxelksy  Flexelle,  Auxerre,  AuxonnCf  St.  Maixant,  Uxell^ 
ovk  JJxelles,  ani  the  second  x  ia  Xerxes:  pronounce  Saintes, 
Brussels,  Xershy  &c* 

X  takes  the  articulation  of  sh  in  Don  Quixote,  which  is  pro: 
nouiiced  Gi^isAo^, 

X  takes  the  articulation  of  k  before  ce  and  ci ;  excellence  excel- 
lency, exciter  to  excite :  pronounce  ekciter,  eksellance^  &c. 

X  has  the  articulation  of  cs  at  the  end  of  these  Greek  and  Latin 
names  only,  Ajax,  Alix,  Anthrax,  Beatrix,  du  borax,  Contumax, 
Felix,  index,  Juinx,  Ldrinx,  Phenix,  Onyx,  Pollux,  Sphinx,  Styx, 
Storax,  $yph(jx,  prefix  pre&xed,  and  perplexe  perplexed.- — It  has 
the  hissing. articulation  of  s  at  the  end  of  Cadiz,hut  that  of  z  at  the 
end  of  ad[iioun3  before  nouns  beginning  with  a  vowel,  or  h  mute^ 
as  doux  amusement  sweet  amusement,  heureux  homme  happy  man : 
as  likewise  at  the  end  of  plural  nouns  that  have  no  x  m  their 
singular,  when  they  are  followed  by  an  adnoun  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  as  cheveux  epars  dishevelled  hair.  Those  aforesaid  cases 
excepted,  x  is  not  pronounced  at  the  end  of  words ;  as  des  choux 
cabbages,  toux  cough ;  pronounce  chou,  tou :  but  in  the  former 
dou  zamuseman,  8lc.  Aix  (the  name  of  a  city)  is  pronounced 
like  Aisse,  or  est-ce. 

There  are  three  observations  to  make  upon  x  at  the  end  of 
dix  ten,  six  six. 

1^/,  X  is  not  pronounced  at  all  in  dix  and  six  before  nouns  be* 
ginning  with  a  consonant ;  as  dix  guinees  ten  guineas,  six  litres 
5ferS«g  six  pounds  sterling. 

S4^j ,  dix  and  six,  being  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  or  in  the 
middle  before  words  beginning  with  a  consonant,  but  not  their 
noiins^^  articulate  their  final  x  hke  hissing  s ;  ^sfen  ai  dix  I  have 
ten,  tessix  que  vous  avez  the  six  which  you  have.  It  is  also  after 
thi^  m^pner  d^t  x  is  pronounced  in  dix  sept  seventeen. 


$^dhL  x'}n  Six  and  m  six,  before  nouns  beginning  with  a  vowel, 
t^es.tne  soft  articulation  of  z;  as  also  in  dix-kuit  eighteen,  and 
«/ilr-wez^  nineteen.     Therefore    pronounce    diz-huit,    diz-neu^ 
d^^zccu  ten  cro^ris,  djs:-set,  siss,  diss,  diguine,  si  livres,  &c.  ^    ^ 
*' H  2 


I^L^'O-Jir 
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z  is  used  only  in  the  four  following  cases:  1*,  In  the 
end  of  the  second  person  plural  of  verbs,  as  torn  aimez  you 
love,  votisfaisiez  you  did,  ^c.  2**,  In  these  three  words  only, 
le  net  the  nose,  assez  enough,  chez  at :  for  we  no  longer  write 
with  zun  di  z,  die,  vn  pre  a  meadow.  S**,  In  the  beginning  of 
some  words  derived  from  the  Greek ;  as  zele  zeal,  zephire  zephy- 
rus,  4*c.  and  in  the  numbers  onze,  doute,  treize,  qiiatorze,  qumzt, 
and  seizey  with  their  derivatives.  4®,  In  the  end  of  these  proper 
names,  wherein  it  takes  the  hissing  articulation  of  s;  Booz,  Rho- 
dez,  Senez,  Usez;  except  Sees,  R^z,  Milaniz,  and  Firflr^z  (when 
so  spelt,  for  they  are  better  spelt  with  o»),  wherein  z  is  not  pro- 
nounced at  all :  but  the  foregoing  e  has  the  most  resonant  sound 
of  ^  grave. — In  tAbruzze,  the  double  z  takes  the  hissing  arlicu- 
ation  of  *,  as  if  it  were  tjibrusse, 

z  is  not  pronounced  (except  in  solemn  speech  and  reading  %'erses) 
at  the  end  of  the  few  words  wherein  it  is  used  before  a  vowel :  assez 
aimable  agreeable  enough,  vous  avez  eu  you  have  had :  pronounce 
asse  aimable,  ave  u ;  but  it  is  never  pronounced  after  nez  nose. 

All  that  has  been  said  throughout  this  last  section  concerning 
final  consonants,  is  to  be  understood  only  of  the  pronunciation 
practised  in  common  conversation ;  for  in  declamation,  that 
is,  in  the  pulpit,  or  at  the  bar,  as  also  in  reading  verses,  we  al-' 
ways  pronounce  before  vowels  final  consonants  that  are  quite 
dropt  in  common  conversation.  And  as  we  make  it  our  chief 
task  in  this  treatise  to  instruct  the  learner  in  that  true,  familiar, 
and  ordinary  way  of  speaking,  which  Tully  calls  Sermo  quoti- 
dianus,  and  make  him  perfect  master  of  it,  he  must,  iii  order  i^ 
speak  properly  and  politely,  observe  the  following  rules  as  con- 
stantly true : 

\st.  That  when  the  final  consonant  of  a  noun  is  not  pro- 
nounced in  die  singular  number,  it  is  also  mute  in  the  ptiiral, 
as  well  as  the  final  i,  which  only  serves  to  make  that  syllable 
long,  or  longer,  in  the  plural,  which  v^as  short,  or  already  long, 
in  the  singular ;  as  sing,  un  chat,  a  cat ;  plur.  des  chats  cats ; ' 
sing,  un  bourg  a  borough ;  plur.  des  bourgs  boroughs :  pr6ndunce 
shaw  and  boorc, 

^dly,  Tliat  final  consonants  are  always  pronounced  in 'words 
immediately  before  their  conjunctives,  beginning  with  k  vdwd ; 
as. 
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Firsts  The  article  and  adnoun  before  its  noun  (les  amis  the 
friends^  sot  ouvrage  silly  work,  franc  animal  mere  brute  ox 
blockhead). 

Secondly,  The  preposition  or  adyerb  before  its  regimen  (chez 
eux  at  their  house.  Men  habile  very  learned,  fort  adroit  very  skil* 
ful,  trop  irritc  too  much  incensed.) 

Thirdly,  The  pronoun  personal  before  its  verb  (i7  aime  he 
loves,  vous  offrez  you  offer,  on  apprend  we  learn) :  pronounce 
on  naprendj  i  laime,  tropirite,  che  zeux,  so  touvage,  lizamis,  &c. 

3dly,  That  final  consonants  are  pronounced  in  proper  and  fo* 
reign  names ;  •  as  Jacob,  Periclis,  Stanislas,  Norris,  8cc.  Except, 
1st,  when  it  is  s  after  e  not  sounded,  as  in  Athines;  or  after  i  in 
cominon  French  names,  as  Paris,  Louis  (tho'  s  is  pronounced  in 
Paris,  Priamti^s  son).  9dly,  When  there  b  a  nasal  vowel  before 
^e  final  consonant ;  as  in  of.  Cloud,  St.  Franfois,  Pharamond, 
&c.  pronounce  St,  Clou,  la  ville  de  Pari,  le  perfme  Pariss,  Athene^ 
Pericliss,  Stanislass,  8cc. 

As  to  orthography,  or  spelling,  we  generally  leave  out 
all  those  useless  consonants  which  are  not  pronounced,  when 
the  suppression  of  them  causes  no  amb^ity.  llius  we 
write  avis  advice,  ajouter  to  add,  lait  milk,  sujet  subject,  r^- 
vondre  to  answer,  tite  head,  S^c.  instead  of  the  old  way  of 
spelling  advis,  adjouster,  laict,  subject,  respondre,  teste.  Sec.  Some 
authors  write  a  circumflex  over  most  of  those  syllables,  to  show 
that  a  letter  has  been  supprest;  but  first,  to  act  consistently 
with  themselves,  they  should  put  the  circumflex  over  all  those 
syllables,  in  avis  as  well  as  ajouter,  and  lait.  In  the  next  place, 
it  is  using  an  useless  mark  to  show,  to  no  purpose,  that  an  use- 
less letter  is  supprest :  the  scholars  don't  want  that  mark  to  kn^w 
the  etymology  of  the  word,  and  the  illiterate  are  not  a  bit  the 
wiser  for  it :  and,  finally,  that  mark  may  occasion  a  false  pronun- 
ciation ;  for,  as  it  is  also  used  to  denote  long  syllables,  people 
are  apt  to  think  that  ou  in  ajouter  is  long,  as  e  in  tite,  which  is 
che  Inorman  accent  and  pronunciation. 

If  we  keep  still  some  useless  consonants  in  some  words,  it  is 
both  to  denote  their  derivation  (etymology),  and  distinguish  them 
from  other  words  that  are  pronounced  auke.  Thus  we  spellpoids 
weight,  with  J,  to  distinguish  it  fromjpoi^  peas,  poix  pitch,  which 
have tl]fe, s^me  sound;  compte  account,  withp,  to  distinguisli  it 
from  comte  earl,  and  conte  a  story. 

y^d.a^to  the  double  consonants  (which  are  prononnred  in 
sonii*  icasfe$  only)^  observe,  moreover,  diat  these  sevep  comopmiis 
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never  double  h,  j^  k,  v,  x,  z ;  neither  do  the  others  double 
after  a  long  vowel,  or  marked  over  with  a  circumflex,  or  after  a 
vowel  nasal,  or  an  improper  diphthong  (except  however  these 
three,  /,  r,and5^,-  audit  is  therefore  after  short  vowels  only 
double  consonants  may  come.  Thus  we  write  with  single  con- 
sonants cote  coast,  batiment  building,  tetehevidy  encoure^er  to 
encourage,  enfanter  to  be  delivered,  entendre  to  hear,  trotter  to 
treat,  goiiter  to  taste,  S^c.  . 

.  But  we  spell  these  following  with  double  consonants,  bot^on 
a  buffoon,  botte  a  boot,  battre  to  beat,  nette  clean,  €cffecter  to 
affect,  syllabe  syllable,  ^c. 

The  characteristic  consonant  of  verbs  must  be.  kept  in  die 
tenses,  such  as  it  is  in  the  infinitive ;  that  is,  if  it  is  sii^le  in  the 
infinitive,  it  must  be  so  too  all  along  the  verb,  and  double  if  it  is 
double  in  that  root.  Therefore  j  abkorre  I  abhor,  vous  luttez 
you  wrestle,  nous  promettons  we  promise,  il  donne  he  gives,  its  se 
rebellentf  they  rebel,  &^c,  are  spelt  with  double  consonante,  be- 
cause the  consonants  are  double  in  their  infinitives  abhorrer,  lut- 
ter,  promettre,  &c.  and  je  colore  I  colour,  vous  rebutez  you  re- 
pulse, nous  dotons  we  enoow,  ih  volent  they  fly,  ^c.  are  spelt  with 
a  single  consonant,  because  there  is  but  one  in  their  infinitive. 

Except  epeler  to  spell,  appeler  to  call,  and  a  few  others. 

I  shall  conclude  this  treatise  with  two  tables  of  the  Termi- 
nations wherein  the  Penultima  is  pronounced  short,  and  wherein 
it  is  pronounced  long ;  which  will  be  a  great  help  to  attain  to 
the  harmony  of  the  pronunciation. 

TERMINATIONS  whose  Penultima  is  short. 

rp      ...  IVords  of  the  same  terminations^  with  their  eX" 

ceptions. 

abe  and  able,        syllabe,  table,  Arable,  aimable,  agr^able,  S^c, 

Except  diable,  sable,  fable,  cable,  rable,  and  accable. 

acre.  diacre,  fiacre,  massacre,  S^.    JErccp^' ftcre. 

f/de  and  adre.       fade,    malade,    pommade,    salade,    ladre,  S^c. 

Except  CMte,  —  -    - 

{fge  and  ache.       page,  courage^  image,  nage,  i^che,tach!^,4>a- 

nache,  nager,  ^c.  » 

'  Except  4ge,  f^che,  tdche,  and  others,  whote  a  is  cir- 
.^i'  I  :  cmflextdj^sL is  likewise  ImQ  in  ag^,  ^ck^e,  tMk^r,4<; 
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r,»      •     ..^  „       Words  of  the   tame  terminalions.   with  tlieir 

exceptions. 

afe  and  aphe.       agrafe^  ^pitaphe,    g^ographe,  paragraphe,  fy:. 

ague,  campagne,  montagne,  Ascagne^  4'c* 

Except  gngne,  wiM  gsigt)er,afif/  other  derivatives. 

ale,  alhj  and  acU,  balle,  balle,  scandale,  ovale  ;  spectacle,  recep- 
tacle, ^'i*. 
Except  rftle,  pMe,  le  hlkle,  m^le,  r^cle,  and  r&cler,  Sfc, 

ane,  anne.  cane,  chicane,  canne,  ^c. 

Except  &ne, cr^ne,  inftnes,  manne,  and damne,  ^c, 

ape  and  aque.       attrape,  frappe,  cloaque,  S^c. 

Except  Jaques  and  Paques. 

arbe,  arbre,  arde.  barbe,  marbre,  b&tarde,  moutarde,  Sfc. 

amie,  arte,  asme,  carte,  charme,  desastre,  asthme,   cataplasme, 

astre,  ^x. 

ante.  dame,  lame,  polygame,  nous  aimames  (and  all 

persons  plural  of  the  perfect  tense  of  the  \st 
conjugation. 

Except  Tame,  flamme,  inHime,  bl&me,  plme,  p&mer, 
bl^mer. 

a/e;a^fe,and£7^/ez.  pirate,  patte,  agate,  gratte,  and  gratter ;  battez^ 

battons,  ^c.  and  the  termination  of  the  second 

pers,plur.perf,ofthe  \st  conjugation^  priates, 

animates,  ^c. 
Except  pile  (dough),  g&ie,  hSite,  hkiex,  g&ter,  8fC, 

attre  and  aire,      battre,  quatre,  S^c, 

Except  r^tre,  th^itre,  blanchfttre,  noirftere,  4*c.  ch&tre, 
and  in  chacrer,  and  cb&tier. 

are,  brave,  cave,  rave,  lave,  laver,  ^c. 

Except  esclave ;  but  both  a'a  are  tkort  in  esclavage. 

aite,ette,ede,^nd    defaite,  retraite,  Sfc.  sonnette,  remade,  laide,  ^c 

aide.  Except  fa!te. 

eilyeilleyOil,oile.   soleil,  veille,  awdveiller ;  poil,  toile,  voile,  a/id 

voiler,  S^c. 
oible  and  oide.      foible,  roide,  t^c.  with  their  derivatives^  f oiblessc, 

roidir,  ifc. 
oine  and  oite.        avoine,  pivoine,  il  boite,  boiter,  with  deriv. 

ome  and  one.        homme,  personne,  colonne,  i^c. 

Except  atoine,  Dome,  J^rdme,  Vendome,  prone,  ti^nc, 
and  others  wherein  d  is  circumfiexed, 

ole,  otte,  oxe         monopole,  polyglotte,  botte,  cotte,  paradoxe, 

S^c, 
Except  p61e,  c&te,  and  others  wherein  h  is  arcutnjlextd^ 
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riT  ^-  Wards  of  the   same  terminatioiis,  with  their 

exceptions. 

4>ublej0uple/)uiUe.  double,  couple,  soaple;  rouUle,  la  TnmouiilCy 

ourse  and  ousse.     bourse,  je  tousse,  ^c. 

Except  police,  andje  pousse,  SfC, 

vurpre,  ouve,  and  pourpre,  couve,  couvre,  Louvre,  as  Kkewise  in 

ouvre.  couver^  couvrir,  and  their  derivativee* 

ougueyigue,ugue,uge.iougue,  fkgue,iuguc,  aeluge,  leluge,  ^c. 
ique,  uque,  t^.    domestique,  perruque,  tartuffe,  ^c. 


TERMINATIONS  whose  Pen  ultima  w  long. 


abre.  cabre,  sabre,  d6Iabre,  S^c.  (a  is  lon^  likewise  in 

delabrer,  and  deriv.)     Except  cinabre. 
,i/re  and  arre.         barbare,  barre,  gsirre,  ^c. 

Except  ^gare,  mare,  fanfare,  pare,  r^pare,  compare,  and 
derivatives  Igarer,  Sfc,  N.  B,  These  words  are  not  excepted, 
because  the  a  of  the  Penultima  is  short ;  but  because  it  u 
sounded  with  the  slender  sound  qfsi,  though  long. 

ace,asseyasey&>aze.  espace,  grice,  tasse,  base,  gaze,  8^c. 

Except  besace,  glace,  coriace,  b^casse,  liasse,  chane  tmd 
chasser ;  agace  and  agacer. 

,m7ie  and  ewe.         chaJne,  entratne,  g&ne,  S^c. 

Except  vaine  and  veine. 

mile,  bataille,  raille,  taille,  vaille,  l^c. 

Except  m^daille,  and  travaille,  ifcfrom  travailler. 

*  ape  and  apre.        rape,  as  also  raper,  l^c.  cdpre,  l^c. 

Except  attrape,  with  its  deriv.  from  attraper,  anc?  Satrepc. 

aindre,ei7idreyinde,  contrauidre,  femte,  feindre,  coq  dTnde,  cylin- 

indrey  einte.  dre,  S^c. 

aire,  erre,  oire,     chaire,  faire,  terre,  &c. 
aise,aisse,est^ce,ese,  bien-aise,  th^se,  baise,  baisse  (from  baiser  and 

eze,  oise,  oisse.        baisser,  wherein  ai  is  long  too),  qu'est-ce, 

rOise,  croisse,  S^c. 
aitre  and  oitre.      mattre,  connoitre,  cloitre,  3^c. 
avbCy  aucCy  ausse,  daube,  sauce,  exauce,  and  exhausse,  with  deri' 

vatives, 
auche,  aude,  ame.  gauche,  Claude,  cause,  S^c. 
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Terminatiom. 


Word$  of  the  tome  termnati^tu,  with  theit 

exceptions. 


auge,  aide,  ole,     satige,  g^ule^  drdle^  ^c. 

aumtj  aune,  baume^  jaune,  with  derivatives^  embaumer^  d^c. 

avrey  ore,  aute,     centanre^    aurore,    haute^    saute;   apdtre,    un 

at^re,  and  6tre.      autre,  6fc. 

auve  and  auvre,    chauve,  pauvre,  ^x. 

iche  and  aiche.     b^fae,  fratcfae,  as  also  in  becher. 

Except  br^che,  fl^che,  m^cbe,  s^che. 


erne. 


crfeme, 


enre  and  endre. 
eve  and  epre. 
etc  and  etre. 


eune. 


euse  and  euze. 


extrfeme,  S^'c.  but  not  in  sime;   and 
others  without  a  circumflex. 
genre,  entendre,  d6fendre,  jfc. 
gu^pe,  V^pres,  ^c.  Except  Upre,  and  Dieppe, 
b^te,  prfetre,  fen^tre,  i^c.  but  not  in  the  termu 

nations  in  ete,  or  ette,  as  sonnette. 
jeftne  (fast)  but  not  without  a  circumflex^  « j 

jeune  young. 
gueuse,  neureuse,  scrupuleuse,  ^c. 
jfmpe  and  tdmpe.  olympe,  guimpe,  &;c. 
imple?aidifmpne.  simple,  nyniphe,^c. 
ingie  and  inte.       6pbgle,  pinte,  S^c. 

lire,  d6truire,  confire,  vivre,  suivre,  S^c. 
^glise,  frise,  Aise,from  dire,  and  friger,  S^c, 
joindre,  pointe,  6^c. 
boire,  croire,  poivre,  <5fc. 
dome,  rojaume,  baume,  8^c. 
repose,  grosse,  Sfc.    Except  bosse.     o  is  also 

long  in  engrosser, 
foule,  coudre,  moudre,  ifc.     Except  boule. 
il  fourre,  bourre,  ^c. 
ouse  oute,  outre,  blouse,  cro&te,  coiite,  go6te,  &c 

Except  doute,  goiitte,  route,  tonte. 

ure  and  use.  coupure,  foulure,  muse,  amuse,  S^c.  but  not  u  in 

amuser. 


tre,  tare,  zvre. 
ise  and  ize. 
cindre,  ointe. 
oire,  oivre. 
&me  and  aume. 
ose  and  osse. 

oule  and  oudrs. 
ourre. 


TAoTeover,  first,  ihepenultima  is  long  in  terminations  made  of 
two  vbwels,  the  latter  whereof  is  e  not  sounded ;  as  iu  armie, 
voie,Joie,  vue,  rue,jolie,aimeeySLud  all  participles  feminine. 

^My,  The  last  syllable  of  words  terminating  in  a  consonant 
•r  diphthong,  which  is  short  in  the  singular,  becomes  long  in  the 
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plural,  by  the  addition  of  5  or  x ;  as  sing,  chrf^  fagot^  lieUf  trait, 

tacy  8cc.  plur.  chef's, fagots,  lieux,  traits,  sacs,  &c. 

SdJy,  a  being  a  monosyllable,  or  the  last  syllable  of  a  word, 

either  absolutely,  or  with  one  or  more  consonants,  is  short  and 

slender,  so  s  be  not  the  final  consonant ;  z&il  a,  sac,  fhat,  ani- 

maly  dard,  magistrat,  &c*  but  in  the  plural  number,  or  with  a 

final  s,  it  is  long  and  broad ;  as  sacs,  chats,  magistrats,  tu  vas,  tu 

feras,  un  has. 

Except  let  arts,  darts,  regards,  renards,  and  the  monosyllable  bras  in  the  sin- 
l^ular,  with  je  bats,  which  are  short. 

So  much  concerning  the  termination  of  ^vords,  considered 
with  respect  to  prosody.  As  to  the  quantity  that  syllables  bear 
ui  the  middle  of  words,  it  may  be  said  in  general,  that  they  are 
all  bhort ;  as  abus,  abreger,  babil,  babiller,  cacher,  deviner,Jtatter, 
itostie,flaider,  juste,  loger,peler,  docile,frapper,  couper,ftinfaron, 
cousin,  douter,  peste,  quitter,  triste,  voisiner,  &c.  Except  those 
which  consist  of  nasal  vowels ;  as  entrer,  chambranle,  branler, 
vioritrer,  instruire,  tremblant,  trompons,  tomber,  &c. 

a  is  also  long  and  broad  in  the  middle  of  words  before  a  dou- 
ble r,  or  single  r  followed  by  e  not  sounded ;  as  barreau,  bigar* 
reau,  parrain,  8cc.  as  likewise  before  the  termination  tion  or  ssion, 
as  ill  natioTi,  creation,  passion,  &c. 

a   is  short  and  slender  in  Paris  (the  name  of  the  capital  of 

France),  and  long  and  broad  in  Paris  (a  man's  name). It  vs 

short  and  slender  in  Madrid,  and  long  and  broad  in  Cadiz  and 
Calais, 

Most  of  the  aforesaid  observations  would  be  needless,  if  the 
long  vowels  were  always  marked  with  a  circumflex ;  which  is  the 
true,  and  ought  to  be  the  only,  use  of  that  accent,  as  will  be 
proved  in  the  following  section. 


SECTION  V. 

Of  the  several  Marks  used  in  writing  French. 

Xhese  marks  are  of  six  sorts:  the  Elision,  Hyphen,  Oedillii, 
Dia^.ysis  or  Diaeresis,  Accents,  Capital  Letters,  and  Stops 

Elision  is  the  cutting  oS  of  a  final  vowel  before  a  word  be- 
ginning with  a  vowel,  or  h  mute ;  and  the  vowel  dins  cut  "off  is 
supplied  by  a  comma,  called  Apostrophe,  and  set  above  the^tejpty 
place,  thus  C).  '•^' 

These  three  voweJs;  a,  e,  i,  suffer  elision  in  French. 
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a  and  e  are  cut  off  in  2a  and  le,  whether  articles  or  pronouns ; 
in>aU  monosjrllableSy  aa^y  me,  se,  te,  de,  ce,  ne,  que;  and  the  con- 
junctions composed  of  que,  sMJusque,  parceque,  puisque,  tic.  and 
the iconjunbtion  d u, before  uand  Us  only. 


>, 


'   Thtt6  we  write 
4'Sme, 
FhSminey 
iThomme, 
-tespritj 
jaime, 
je  resiime, 
m'eiUendeZ'VOiu, 
s^en  alkr, 
ce$tfait, 
t&ge  ioT, 

qi/fa-^-uditf 
jusqu'au  $oir, 
quoiqu^ildisef 
fuisqu^U  udt, 
lorsquHl  vit, 
sHlvknt, 
s^ils  vevdentj 


*  la  &me, 
la  hirotntf 
It  homme, 
le  esprit, 
je  aime, 


i  instead 
of 


the  soul 
the  heroine 
the  man. 
mind. 
Ilove. 


jeleoT  la  estime,    I  esteem  him  or  her. 
me  entendez  vous,  do  you  understand  me  ? 


$e  en  aller, 
ce  eitfait, 
le  Age  de  or, 
ne  alhxpas, 
que  a't'il  dit, 
jusque  au  soir, 
quoique  il  dise, 
puisque  il  suit, 
lorsqueilvit, 
si  ilvient, 
Ksi 


to  go  away. 

it  is  done  or  over. 

the  golden  age. 

do  not  go. 

what  did  he  sayi 

till  night. 

altho'  he  says. 

since  he  knows. 

when  he  saw. 

if  he  comes. 

if  they  please. 


{ Us  veuleni. 

But  when  St  coming  after  ^  (6;  si)  signifies  jjfet,  i  is  not  con- 
tracted with  the  next  vowel ;  as  il  le  sait,  S^  si  il  n'en  dit  rien,  he 

knows  it,  yet  he  says  nothing  of  it. We  also  write  and  say 

m'amie  and  niamjour  (love),  for  ma,  or  rather  mx)n  amie,  mon 
amour,  and  quelqu'un  for  qtielque  un. 

There  are  two  cases  wherein  le  and  la  and  ce  don't  suffer  elision . 

\st,  The  articles  le  and  la  and  the  pronoun  demonstrative  ce 
before  onze  and  onziime,  and  oui  yes.  Thus  we  spell  and  pro- 
nounce le  onze  du  mois  the  eleventh  of  the  month,  il  est  le  on- 
zieme,  elle  est  la  onziime,  he  or  she  is  the  eleventh,  le  oui  qu'ilpro^ 
n*mfa  die  yes  which  he  spoke,  ce  oui-la  lui  a  coute  cher  that  yes 
has  cost  him  dear :  but  it  is  only  le  and  la  and  ce  which  suffer  no 
elis  on  before  these  two  words ;  for  all  the  other  monosyllables 
do..  Thus  we  spell  and  pronounce  je  n*en  ai  qu'onze,  and  not  que 
onze,  I  have  got  but  eleven,  je  dis  qu^oui,  and  not  que  oui,  I  say 
yes* 

Observe  moreover,  concerning  onze  and  out,  that  the  final  con- 
soimiit  (tf  the  p^irticles  coming  before  these  two  words,  is  not  ar** 
ttculated  as  it  is  before  any  other  word  beginning  with  a  irowel. 

I 
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Therefore  pronounce  without  joining  5,  /e«  onze  miUe  viergts.  un 
Quiy  des  oui'y  not  l^  zonze,  8cc.  un  nouiy  de  zoui. 

9idly,  le  and  la  being  pronoun$  governed  of  an  imperative,  do 
not  suffer  elision,  unless  they  are  followed  by  either  of  these  (wo 
other  pronouns  en  and  y  ,•  as  Portez  le  au  logis  carry  him  or  it 
home  (tho'  we  pronounce  portel  au  logis) ;  Mariez-lQ>  au  plut6t 
marry  her  as  soon  as  possible.  But  we  write  and  pronounce  Tirex 
Fen  au  plut6t  get  him,  her,  or  it,  from  thence  zn  fast  as  jou  can; 
Laisser  Uy  aller  let  him  or  her  go  thither. 

e  suffers  elision  also  at  the  end  of  the  adnoun  feminine  srande, 
before  these  words  beginning  with  a  consonant ;  grands  chambre 
great  chamber,  grant  messe  high  mass,  grancPpeur  great  fright^ 
grands  chose  a  great  matter,  grand'  chere  a  great  cheer,  grand!  f  aim 
6^  grand!  soif  a  great  hunger  and  great  thirst,  grand!  pitii  ten 
Uiousand  pities,  grand!  peine  %te9X  trouble,  la  grand'  chambre  the 
high  court  of  paniament  at  Paris,  ma  or  sa  grand!  inere  my  or  his 
jerand-mother,  grand!  salle  a  large  room  or  hall,  gran^  part  a 
great  share. 

Hyphen  is  a  short  line  across,  marked  thus(-),  and  used,  \st, 
to  join  pronouns  expressing  the  subject  with  their  verbs,  especially 
in  interrogations ;  as  likewise  the  particles  en  and  y,  anid  other 
conjunctive  pronouns,  with  an  imperative :  as  que  dit-elle  what 
does  she  say  ?  irons-nous  shall  we  go  ?  vient-il  does  he  come  ?  va$-y 
go  ihiiheTfprendS'en  take  8ome,sauvons-mous  let  us  take  to  our  heels, 
allmis-nous-en  let  us  go  away,  donnez-les-lui  give  them  to  him. 

'N.  B.  When  the  verb  ends  in  a  or  e,  the  expletive  t  ought  to 
be  inserted  between  two  Hyphens,  between  tiie  verb  and  pro- 
noun subjective  or  the  particle  o;i,  in  order  to  soften  the  pronun- 
ciation ;  as  parla-t-elle  did  she  speak  ?  va-t-on  do  they  go  ^ 
mange-tAl  does  he  eat  ? 

9dly,  To  join  the  particles  ci,  li,  fcl,  to  the  words  which  are 
attended  by  them,  and  from  which  they  cannot  be  properly  parted 
in  speech;  as  likewise  ce  after  etre;  ^celui-ci  this,  ce/m-Za that, 
cet'homme'ci  this  man,  cettefemn^a  that  woman,  demeure%4a 
stay  there,  la^haut  above,  la-bas  below,  venez-ga  come  hither, 
est-ce-la  le  litre  is  that  the  book  ?  sont-ce-la  vo$  gens  are  these 
your  servants  ? 

3dly,  To  join  together  the  parts  of  a  compound  word :  as 
porte-manteau  portmanteau,  arc-en-ciel  rainbow,  c^est-a-^ire  that 
is  to  say, 

4ihlyf  At  the  end  of  a  line,  to  denote  that  a  word  is  parted 
which  could  not  be  writ  entirely  in  the  line,  and  that  the  remain 
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der  of  it  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  line ;  as  in  this  word  pre- 
sentetnent  presently.  But  note^  that  vvhenever  a  word  is  thus 
parted,  the  part  which  begins  the  next  line  must  always  begin 
witli  a  consonant. 

Cedilla  is  a  short  cunre  line,  or  a  comma,  put  under  c  be- 
fore a,  o,u,  to  divest  it  of  the  articulation  of  k,  and  give  it  the 
hissing  articulation  of  s,  which  it  always  has  before  e  and  t;  as 
in  menafa  he  threatened,  lefon  lesson,  confu  conceived. 

Dialysis  7  is  two  dots  put  over  the  last  of  the  two  vowels 

DiJEKEsis  3  that  meet  together  in  a  word,  to  part  them  into 
two  several  syllables :  as  luii  hated,  makes  two  syllables ;  whereas 
je  hats  I  hate,  makes  but  one.  In  Saul  the  king  of  Israel,  a  and 
ii  make  two  syllables,  and  so  distinguish  it  from  Saul  (Paul) 
wherein  au  makes  but  an  improper  diphthong. 

e,  i,  u,  are  the  only  vowels  on  which  the  two  dots  are  marked, 
custom  having  not  as  yet  prevailed  to  put  them  over  o  in  giom^ 
ire,  and  other  such  words  wherein  e  and  o  make  two  distinct  vow- 
eis,  very  differently  pronounced  from  the  same  in  geolier.  It  is  there- 
fore sufficient  to  mark  the  preceding  e  with  an  accent,  to  make 
it  keep  its  proper  sound,  and  at  the  same  time  part  it  from  o. 

It  is  moreover  usual  to  put  the  two  dots  over  e  final,  not 
sounded,  in  aigue,  ambigu'e,  cigu'e,  Sec.  or  better  upon  the  u,  as 
aigiie,  ciguBy  to  denote  that  the  hard  articulation  of  g  falls  upon  u, 
as  it  does  in  aiguille  a  needle,  and  so  distinguish  it  from  that 
Mfhich  gu  has  injiguey  guides  guerivy  guenon,  &c.  (See  the  letter 
g  in  die  treatise  on  the  pronunciation.)  These  cases  excepted, 
never  put  the  two  dots  over  any  vowel  that  makes  but  one  and 
the  same  syllable  with  the  foregoing  vowel,  as  in  jouer  to  play, 
avauer  to  own,  &c.  which  some  writers  very  viciously  spelljoiier, 
avouer,  as  if  these  words  were  to  be  pronounced  avo-^-erfJo-u-er, 
and  not  avoii-er,  jot^r :  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  others,  m  omit- 
ting, the  two  dots  over  the  second  syllable  oi  aiguille,  induce  the 
raider  to  pronounce  it  as  in  anguille  an  eel. 

Accent  is  a  note  put  chiefly  over  oar  €%  to  denote  their  se- 
veral pronunciations  ;  as  likewise  over  some  words,  to  distinguish 
th^r  nature  and  signification^ 

TTiere  are  three  sorts  of  accents ;    Acute  (^),  Grave  Of  a"<^ 

CarcumflexC). 
The  accent  acute  is  put  over  all  e's  which  our  Grammarians 

have  been  pleased  to  call  i  masculine  ,•  as  in  premeditf.  preme- 
ditated. 


^^  ar  ah. 
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The  accent  grave  over  those  called  i  open ;  as  in  tre$  moa^ 
prh  near,  dis  from ;  and  the  last  syllables  of  words  ending  in  is^ 
as  exch  excess,  aprh  after,  ^c. 

With  what  ground  our  Grammarians  have  distinguished  our  e'» 
by  these  several  appellations  of  i  masculine,  i  feminine,  e  open, 
e  shut,  e  French,  and  i  Latin,  I  am  not  able  to  apprehend^  and 
therefore  have  chosen  to  call  them  by  that  accent  which  distin^ 
guishes  them»  When  two  syllables  made  of  e  follow  one  anodier, 
without  having  any  accent  over  them,  the  first  is  always  to  be 
pronounced  grave,  and  the  last  is  not  sounded. 

The  nature  of  these  following  particles  is  distingubhed  by  the 
accent  grave,  bein^  both  articles  and  adverbs,  verbs,  or  prepo- 
sitions, or  conjunctions. 


a, 

has. 

d, 

at  or  to. 

la. 

the. 

lei,   ^ 

there. 

de  la. 

of  or  from  the. 

dela, 

from  thence. 

des. 

of  or  from'  the. 

dis, 

from. 

fa. 

come  on. 

fo. 

hither. 

ou, 

or. 

ou, 

where. 

It  is  also  usual  to  mark  over  with  the  accent  grave  these  two 
particles,  hold  hold,  and  oui  dd  ay,  ay. 

The  accent  circumflex  is  used  in  words^  over  a  syllable  which 

has  lost  a  vowel  or  an  s  of  its  own  spelling,  and  the  circumflex 

makes  that  syllable  long ;  as  age  age,  bite  beast,  etre  to  be,  le 

notre  ours,  vu  seen,  &>c.  which  were  formerly  spelt  aage,  beste, 

stre,  le  nustre,  veu.  Sec. 

lie  last  syllable  of  the  3d  pers,  sing,  of  the  preterite  subj.  is 
also  marked  over  with  a  circumflex,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
same  person  of  the  pret.  iud.  qu'il  aimdt,  parlat,fut,  cmt,  enten- 
dit,  vit,  Sec.  of  which  3  b  cut  ofi*;  but  these  syllables  are  not  pro- 
nounced long. 

Some  other  words  take  also  the  circumflex,  to  prevent  one's 
mistaking  their  signification ;  as  dUk,  from  devoir  to  owe,  to  db- 
tinguish  it  from  du  of  the ;  cm,  from  croitre  to  grow,  to  dbtin- 
guish  it  from  cru  believed ;  sitr  sure,  to  distingubh  it  from  sur 
upon:  but  thb  practice  is  not  generally  received. 

The  tone  of  words  is  not  then  the  proper  object  of  accents  in 
our  language^  Their  oflice  is  not  to  mark  the  raising  or  sinking 
of  the  voice  on  syllables :  they  were  att  first  introduced  only  to  as- 
certain the  pronunciation  of  our  e's.  Our  forefathers,  surprised  to 
see  different  sounds  represented  by  the  same  sign,  bethought  them- 
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9elve8  of  remedying  that  disorder,  by  adopting  the  accents  which 
^€hreek8  and  the  Latins  had  instituted,  though  for  a  different 
purpose.  This  practice,  had  it  been  carefully  observed,  would 
have  effectually  supplied  die  want  of  odier  signs  :  but  it  was  no 
sooner  establii^ed,  than  it  was  again  almost  entirely  laid  aside, 
durou^h  the  negligence  of  Printers  and  Authors.  .It  has  however 
been  msensibly  re-established,  and  even  perfected.  A  perpendi-* 
cular  accent*  has  moreover  been  introduced  for  some  years,  to 
mark  the  intermediate  e,  thate  which  has  a  middle  sound  between 
die  sonorous  e  and  that  which  is  most  sonorous :  so  that  as  these 
accents  characterise  our  e's,  so  they  are  more  essential  to  them 
than  the  dots  over  our  f  s,  of  which  I  know  not  the  use. 

And  indeed  our  e  is  either  guttural,  or  mute,  or  acute,  or 
grave,  or  circumflex,  or  intermediate,  or  nasal.  There  can  be 
DO  possibility  of  mistaking  the  e  guttural  and  mute  in  reading,  if 
the  others  are  accented ;  and  a  few  observations  will  sufficiently 
enable  us  to  distinguish  die  mute  e  from  the  guttural.  The  whole 
difficulty  lies  in  being  acquainted  with  the  others,  so  as  to  pro- 
nounce them  according  to  their  powers :  now  the  accents  entirely 
remove  this  difficulty.  The  e  which  is  called  ferme  is  marked 
with  an  acute  accent.  The  e  called  ouvert,  is  (according  to  the 
authors  of  these  denominations)  either  simply  open,  or  most  open, 
or  keeps  a  medium  between  these  two  sounds.  If  it  is  simply  open 
it  is  marked  with  a  grave  accent,  as  in  tris,  aprhjp^rtj  mere.  If 
most  open,  with  the  circumflex,  as  in  bite,  grife,  mime,  peche. 
And  the  intermediate  e  is  marked  with  the  perpendicular  accent, 
as  in  rigle,Jidile,fliche,  amine.  As  this  same  accent  serves  like- 
wise to  distinguish,  without  confusion,  the  true  nasal  e,  from  that 
which  has  ovly  the  sound  of  nasal  a,  one  can  no  longer  mistake 
die  pronunciation  of  the  following  words,  biin,  riin,  soutiin,  je 
vihis,  iltiint;  prudent,  entiirement,  orient,  patient,  iicger  is  not 
pronounced  in  /eg^r,  as  in  hirger.  As  the  termination  eve  is  pro- 
nounced quite  differently  in  these  three  words  sive,  Geneviive, 
Genive,  so  the  accent  determines  their  true  pronunciation.  The 
acute  accent  on  the  penultima  of  different  shows  it  to  be  an  ad- 
noun,  and  the  grave  in  different  to  be  a  verb.  The  same  rule 
holds  good  veidi  respect  to  precedent  adnoun,  and  precedent  verb, 
and  many  other  words,  which  cannot  be  distinguished  in  writing 
otherwise  than  by  the  accent.  The  grave  and  perpendicular 
accents  show  moreover,  that  the  e  following  or  preceding  them  is 

*  As  cnstom  has  not  authorised  that  perpendicalar  accent,  we  have  laid  it 
aside  in  this  new  edition  ;  particularly  as  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  book 
printed  since  the  French  Academy  have  published  a  new  edition  of  their  Die* 
tionary  (in  1762). 
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mute,  as  in  amirementy  tellement.  They  indicate  also,  that  in  the 
words,  Ji^y.  manitre,  tiers,  muit,  &c.  the  vowel  that  precedes  the 
€  forms  with  it  a  proper  diphthong,  and  not  an  improper  one,  as 
happens  very  frequently  in  the  English. 

Custom  has  not  yet  authorised  our  affixing  the  acute  acc^it  to 
the  last  syllable  of  the  infinitive  and  nouns  ending  in  er,  as  parlir, 
danger.  It  would  certainly  be  more  uniform  to  mark  all  the  e's 
with  the  accent  that  determines  their  pronunciation :  but  after  all, 
the  omission  of  the  accent  on  these  occasions,  where  the  eyes  are 
not  accustomed  to  see  it,  can  produce  no  great  inconvenience,  H 
it  is  not  omitted  on  the  others.  The  true  use  and  destination  of 
the  circumflex  is  to  mark  a  long  syllable :  therefore  it  ought  to  be 
set  over  not  only  the  long  e's,  but  also  over  all  the  oUier  long 
vowels ;  asin  the  words  dme,  He,  abime,  c6te,  c6te,  les  autres,  nos, 
h-dre,  ih  piirent ;  as  likewise  over  these  improper  diphthongs, 
chaine,  reine,  haine,  seize,  jefaU,  whose  pronunciation  is  thereby 
distinguished  from  the  same  syllables,  when  this  improper  diph- 
thong is  short,  as  in  the  following  words,  laine,  peine,  une  plaine^ 
elle  est  pleine,fontaine,  treize  *,  il  a  fait,  c'est  unfait. 

To  conclude ;  it  is  evident  from  the  aforesaid  observational^ 
that  the  accents  show  the  pronunciation  of  our  vowels,  and 
ought  to  be  the  most  essential  part  of  orthography.  Their  omis- 
sion bewilders  the  reader :  nay,  I  have  strong  reasons  to  believe 
that  it  is  often  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  writer.  I  myself 
have  been  sometimes  at  a  loss  how  to  read  some  words,  which  I 
never  heard  read  or  spoken,  and  have  therefore  applied  to  the 
French  Academy,  to  be  informed  of  their  pronunciation.  An 
accent  over  an  e  would  have  cleared  the  point. 

Such  b  the  use  of  our  accents  ;  from  whence  it  appears,  that 
accent  in  French  is  of  a  very  different  use  than  in  English,  where- 
in it  denotes  that  the  tone,  or  stress  of  the  voice  in  pronouncing  is 
upon  the  syllable  over  which  it  is  placed,  and  therefore  serves  only 
to  show  the  quantity  of  syllables.  The  French  lan^age  has  in- 
deed its  quantity  :  the  length  and  shortness  of  syllables  must  be 
so  carefully  observed  in  pronouncing,  that  the  mistaking  a  long 
vowel  for  a  short  one  is  enough,  in  some  words,  to  change  their 
signification ;  as  aveuslement,  which  is  a  noun  signifying  blind- 
ness when  the  penultima  is  short,  or  (as  the  English  phrase  it) 
when  the  accent  is  over  the  last  syllable  but  two ;  and  an  adverb 
signifying  blindly,  when  e  is  long  with  an  accent  acute  over  it,  or 
(according  to  the  English)  when  the  accent  is  over  the  last  syllabk 

*  ei  in  treize  is  lonji^,  as  in  seize,  but  it  has  the  acute  souncU 
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but  one.  Mr.  RoUin  observes^  that  the  vowel  e  in  these  wordsf 
sivire  severe,  evique  bishop,  repiche  got  out  of  water,  and  re- 
vetir  to  put  on,  has  three  different  sounds,  and  three  quantities, 
of  which  perhaps  no  instance  can  be  found  in  the  Greelc  and  La- 
tin tongues  ;  and  it  is  by  their  accent,  so  different  from  the  true 
French  accent,  that  the  people  of  the  divers  provinces  in  France 
are  known.  But  notwithstanding  what  I  have  said  of  that  quan- 
tity which  syllables  have  in  words,  and  the  great  help  which  I 
have  laboured  to  give  the  learner  to  attain  the  harmony  of  the 
pronunciation,  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  become  master  of  it, 
otherwise  than  by  hearing  such  speak  and  read  who  have  the  true 
French  accent,  and  are  perfect  masters  of  their  language. 

A  late  writer,  who,  some  years  ago,  read  L^tures  on  the 
English  Language  in  the  City,  the  design  of  which  was,  as  far  as 
I  could  apprehend,  to  convince  his  hearers  and  readers  of  this 
great  and  important  point,  namely,  that  the  English,  as  well  as 
other  nations,  spell  otherwise  than  they  pronounce;  and  who 
has  been  since  labouring  very  hard  to  make  the  two  Univer- 
sities learn  reading  English ;  advances,  in  his  Lectures  on 
Elocution,  that  the  French  have  no  (fuantity,  or,  which  is  the 
same,  that  they  make  all  their  syllables  long  *,  The  contrary  is 
so  evident  to  any  body  who  has  the  least  tincture  of  French,  diat 
it  Ls  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  most  amazing,  the  i^orance 
or  assurance  of  the  author,  who  treats  of  matters  to  wluch  he  is 
quite  a  stranger :  for  in  those  very  lectures,  all  notions  of  Gram- 
mar and  Oratory  are  confounded  and  mistaken.  The  French 
Language  abounds  in  Dactyles,  lambes,  Troches,  Anapests, 
and  Choriambes.  llie  Spondees  are  few  in  comparison  of 
the  other  metres,  the  variety  of  which  makes  it  a  most  harmo- 
nious language.  And  notwithstanding  its  nasal  sounds,  and  gut- 
tural e,  which,  though  a  little  grating  to  the  ear,  an  able  Poet 

*  The  best  way  of  seeing  clearly  the  difference  between  the  genius 
of  the  French  tongue  and  ours  in  this  respect,  will  be  to  sound  a  num- 
ber of  words  immediately  borrowed  from  them,  and  see  in  what  the 
diversity  of  pronunciation  consists.  Such  as  abandon,  ^band5n; 
combat,  coin'b^t ;  college,  college ;  com'mun,  commdn ;  comp^ignon, 
compan^idn  ;  Europe,  £ikr5pe ;  obstacle,  obstUcle ;  sQlide,  solid  ; 
Ddcteur,  Doc'tor;  faveur,  fAvotir;  honneur,  hon'oiir;&c.  in  most 
of  which  words  the  syllables  are  all  long  in  the  French,  and  short  in 
the  Engh'sh,  as  the  accents  are  placed  on  the  vowels  in  the  French, 
and  on  the  consonants  in  tlie  English.  This  it  is  which  makes  most  of 
their  words  appear  to  an  English  ear  to  have  as  many  accents  as  syl- 
lables, by  obliging  them  to  give  an  equal  stress  to  them.  A  Course 
rf  Lectures  on  Elocution,  Lect.  Sd,  on  Accent. 
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and  MuMCtan  can  nevertheless  use  to  advantage,  it  may  claim 
the  preference  of  all  modem  langui^es,  without  excepting  even 
the  Italian.  But  diis  same  writer  has,  by  an  extraordinary  effort 
of  reason,  found  out  that  England  never  could  have  been,  or  con- 
tinue to  be,  a  flourishing  nation  without  a  revelation  *.  Ri^um 
teneatis  ?    A  true  Comedian  indeed ! 

Capitals  or  Great  Letters  are  used, 

1st,  In  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  in  prose,  and  every  line  or 
verse  in  poetry. 

9dly,  All  Christian  and  proper  names  of  persons,  places,  ships, 
rivers,  arts,  sciences,  dignities,  titles  of  honour  and  professions; 
as  also  adnouns  derived  from  them,  begin  with  the  great  letter ; 
as  George  Roi  George  Rex,  un  Mathimaticien  Amlois  an  English 
Mathematician,  un  Tailleur  Franfois  a  French  l^ylor. 

Sdly,  Such  nouns  in  a  sentence  that  bear  some  considerable, 
stress  of  the  author's  sense  upon  it,  to  make  it  the  more  remark- 
able and  conspicuous.  The  introduction  to  this  work  contains 
several  examples  of  such  words.  Sometimes  the  Italic  letters 
are  used  for  that  purpose :  tho'  these  are  particularly  apfH*opriated 
to  distinguish  the  words  and  sentences  cited  as  examples  ^  of 
what  is  advanced.  Those  cases  excepted,  do  not  begin  with  a 
capital  any  common  noun,  as  was  most  generally,  and  abusively 
too,  done  in  English  some  years  ago.  At  present  the  other 
extreme  is  prevailing,  and  every  noun  is  printed  in  a  small 
letter,  even  to  the  very  names  of  countries  and  professions :  yet 
is  it  not  as  absurd  to  write  kin^  and  god  with  a  smaU  k  or  g^ 
as  bread  and  beer  with  a  capital  B  ?  The  writing  the  initials 
of  the  nouns  mentioned  in  the  second  paragraph  with  a  »nali 
letter,  or  those  of  appellatives  with  a  capital,  is  nothing  less  than 
entirely  disfiguring  our  writings,  whether  in  manuscript  or  from 
the  press,  and  totally  abolishmg  that  distinction  which  different 
characters  should  preserve. 

*  If  ever  a  divine  revelation  was  Decessary  to  man,  it  was  more  particulaily 
so  to  the  British  nation,  than  to  any  otlier  upon  earth :  it  was  impossible  without 
sQch  a  revelation,  we  should  ever  be.  or  continue  to  be,  a  great  and  fioarishinr 
people :  and  the  system  now  nominally  established  amon^r^t  us  as  the  revealed 
willof  God,  were  it  really  believed  to  be  such  universally,  and  accordingly  prac- 
tised, would  raise  us  above  all  other  nations  that  either  do,  or  ever  md,  exist 
upon  earth,  and  preserve  us  unalterably  such  to  the  eud  of  time,  pro«vided  that 
system  continued  to  retain  its  due  influence.  British  Education,  Book  L 
Chaw.  XIV. 

This  system  was  not  only  calculated  in  the  most  exact  manner  for  aU  the  pur- 
poses of  society  in  general,  but  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  particular  circoil* 
stances  of  this  country  above  all  others.    Ibidem. 
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> 

a  comma 

f 

• 

> 

a  semicolon 

• 
• 

• 
• 

a  colon 

• 
• 

• 

a  period  or  full  stop 

• 

9 

• 

a  note  of  interrogation 

? 

f 

• 

a  note  of  admiration 

1 

• 

Stops  are  of  six  sorts,  whose  names  and  shapes  are  thus 

V 

une  virgute 

un  point-virgule 

deux  points 

ttn  point 

ttn  point  Jtinterrogation 

un  poifit  ^admiration 

The  use  of  these  stops,  which  the  French  call  Punctuation^ 
seems  pretty  arbitrary,  and  to  differ  not  only  according  to  the 
genius  of  languages,  but  also  according  to  the  style  of  authors ; 
yet  as  they  are  necessary  to  avoid  obscurity,  and  prevent  miscon- 
structions, and  therefore  for  the  better  understanding  of  what  we 
write  and  read,  here  follows  the  use  which  the  generality  of  the 
learned  make  of  them ;  which  use  is  itself  grounded  upon  reason. 

A  comma  is  used  to  distinguish  the  several  parts  of  a  sentence^ 
and  give  the  reader  a  proper  time  for  breathing  ;  as  likewise  to 
distinguish,  in  enumerations,  the  things  diat  are  enumerated, 
whether  diey  be  of  the  same  or  of  a  different  kind :  as, 

St  tant  de  gens  se  plaisent  i        If  so  many  people  take   a 


lire  des  bagatelles^  c^est  peut-^tre 
que  leur  esprit  ayant  peu  de 
force,  ils  aiment  les  choses  aisees 
d  comprendre. 

Les  neuf  parties  du  discours 
sont  le  nom,  tadnom,  le  pronom, 
le  nombre,  le  verbe,  Fadverbe, 
la  preposition,  la  conjonction,  ^ 
laparticule. 

On  ne  devient  point  savant, 
que  Ton  rCitudie  constamment, 
methodiquement,  ^  avec  applica- 
tion. 


pleasure  in  readmg  trifles,  iFt  is 
perhaps  because,  being  of  a 
little  genius,  they  like  things 
easy  to  understand. 

The  nine  parts  of  speech 
are  these ;  noun,  adnoun,  pro- 
noun, number,  verb,  adverb, 
preposition,  conjunction,  and 
particle. 

One  cannot  get  learning 
without  studying  steadily,  me- 
thodically, and  with  applica- 
tion. 


A  semicolon  is  used  likewise  to  distinguish  a  part  of  a  sentence 
of  a  pretty  good  length,  but  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  remaining 
part  of  the  sentence  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  complete  sense, 
which  is  perfect  at  the  semicolon :  as, 

Le  siicle  JFAuguste  a  telle"       The  Augustan  Age  has  in  such 


ment  etc  celui  des  excellensPoetes, 
quails  ont  servi  de  modules  ci  tous 
les  autres;  cg^dant  il  n^ a  point 
produit  de  Pdites  tra^ques. 


a  manner  been  that  of  excellent 
Poets,  that  they  have  served  as 
models  to  all  others ;  yet  it  has 
produced  no  tragic  writers. 
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A  colon  marks  a  sense  that  seems  to  be  complete,  but  so  that 
something  may  still  be  added  to  it.  The  colon  and  semicolon 
may  sometimes  indeed  be  used  promiscuously ;  but  when  the 
sentence  is  tolerably  long,  or  the  period  composed  of  four  or  five 
sentences,  one  must  observe  to  make  the  pauses  in  the  order  of 
the  aforesaid  stops ;  finishing  by  the  full  stop,  when  the  sense  of 
the  sentence  is  quite  out.     More  examples  would  be  needless. 

A  note  of  interrogation  is  used  when  a  question  is  asked ;  as. 
Quelle  heure  est-il?    What  o'clock  is  it  ? 

A  note  of  admiration  is  used  when  we  express  our  wonder  or 
admiration  of  something ;  as,  0  temps !  0  maurs !  O  times ! 
O  manners ! 

There  are  besides  some  other  figures  in  writing :  as, 

Parenthesis,  w*hich  is  a  distinct  sentence  interposed  in  the 
main  sentence  within  these  two  figures  (),  which  being  left 
out,  the  sense  of  the  sentence  is  entire.  If  the  occasional  sen- 
tence is  a  short  one,  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  the  two  aforesaid 
figures,  but  only  to  inclose  it  in  two  commas.  But  the  parenthe^ 
sis  is  of  no  use  in  French,  because  no  long  occasional  sentence  is 
suffered  in  the  style. 

Index  <3^*,  the  fore-finger  pointing,  signifies  that  passage  to 
be  very  remarkable  against  which  it  is  plac^. 

Obelisk  (+)  and  Asterisk  (*)  are  used  to  refer  the  reader 
to  some  remark  in  the  margin,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  And 
several  stars  set  together  ***  signify  that  there  is  something 
wanting,  defective,  or  immodest  in  diat  passage  of  the  author. 
In  dictionaries.  Obelisk  commonly  denotes  a  word  to  be  obsolete* 
or  little  used* 

Quotation  C^)  of  a  douUe  comma  turned,  is  put  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  such  lines  as  are  quoted  out  of  another 
author  in  his  own  words. 

Section  or  Division  (§)  is  used  in  subdividing  a  chapter  or 
book  into  lesser  parts. 

Paragraph  (H)  is  the  part  of  a  section  or  chapter,  compre- 
hending several  sentences  under  one  head  or  subject 

Caret  {")  is  placed  underneath  a  line  between  two  words,  to 
denote  that  some  letter  or  syllable,  or  word,  has,  by  inadvertence, 
been  left  out  in  writing  or  printing.  Several  points . . . .  ^  or  a 
dash J  denotes  a  reticence,  or  a  sense  that  is  imperfect. 
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ABBREVIATIONS  sometimes  used  in  tmting  and  printtns;, 

especially  in  foreign  Gazettes. 

S.  M.  Sa  Majest^y  his  or  her  Majesty. 

L.  M.  Leurs  Majest^s,  their  Majesties. 

S.  M.  Imp.      Sa  MajestI  Imp^riale;,  his  or  her  Imperial  Majesty 

L  M.  Imp.     Ijeurs m^LjeBthlmpinAleSftheirlmperialMyesties* 

S.  M.  T.  C.     Sa  Majesty  tris-Chr£tiemie,   his  most  Christian 

Majesty. 
S.  M.  Cath.     Sa  MajestI  Catholique,  his  Catholic  Mqjestif. 
S.  M.  Brit.      Sa  Maje8t6  Britamiique,  his  or  her  Brttanmtc 

Majesty. 
S.  M.  Pruss.    Sa  Majest6  Prussiemie,  his  Prussian  Majesty. 
S.  M.  Polon.   Sa  Maiest6  Polonoiae^  his  Polish  Majesty. 
S.  A.  R.  Son  Aitesse  Royale^  his  or  her  Royal  Higfmess. 

S.  A.  E. .  Son  Aitesse  Electorate^  his  Electoral  Highness. 

S.  A.  S.  Son  Aitesse  S^r^nissime^  his  most  Serene  Highness 

L.  N.  &  H.  P.  Leurs  Nobles  8c  Hautes  Puissances^  their  High 

Mightinesses. 
S.  E.  Son  Excellence,  his  or  her  Excellence. 

S.  S.  Sa  Saintet6,  his  Holiness. 

S.  Emin.  Son  Eminence,  his  Eminence. 

V.  S.  Vicux  Style,  Old  Style. 

N.  S.  Nouveau  Style,  "New  Style. 

J.  C.  J6sus-Christ,  Jesus  Christ. 

N.D.  Notre-Dame,  Our  Lady. 

C.  P.  Constantinople. 

M'*  Monsieur,  Sir  or  Master. 

M^**  or  M*'      Madame,  Madam  or  Mistress. 
M*^  Mademoiselle,  Miss  or  Madam. 

Mess*  or  MM.  Messieurs,  Gentlemen,  Masters,  Messieurs.  ; 

MS.  Manuscript,  Manuscript.  i 

Sept.  or  7**^*     Septembrc,-  September.  k 

Oct.       8*^"*     Octobre,  October,  I 

Nov.      9****'     Novembre,  November.  ^ 

Die.      x^'^     D6cembre,  December. 
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A  LIST  of  the  words  wherein  h  it 


aspirated. 

ha!  oh!  ah! 
habler^   to  romance^  tell  stories* 

hablerie,  romancing, 

hableur,  a  romancer,  a  liar, 

hzdief  axe. 

hacher^  to  mince. 

hachette,  hatchet. 

liachis,  chopped  meat. 

hachure^  hatching. 

hachoir,  a  chopping  board. 

hagard^  haggara,Jierce. 

hair,  to  hate. 

hatne^  hatred. 

hai'ssable^  hateful. 

haie^  hedge. 

haillon,  rag,  tatter. 

Hainauty  (a  country), 

h^ne,  hair-shirt. 

halagei  towage,  or  towing. 

halbran,  aJfouns  wild  duck, 
hiile,    drying  wind,  or  weather. 

\kk\k,  sun*bumt. 
halener,      to  smell  on^s  breath. 

Mler^  to  tow,  or  hale. 

halle^  market'place. 

halebarde^  halberd. 

halebardier^  halbardier. 

haleter,  to  pant. 

hallier,  thicket, 

halte,  halt. 

haniaCy  hammock. 

hameaUy  hamlet. 

lianche,  hip. 

hanap;  a  sort  of  bowl. 

hanneton,  a  cock-chafer. 

hangar,  a  cart-shed. 
hunter,    to  keep  company  with. 

ha}>elourde,  a  false  stone. 


not  aspirated 
Aabile, 
Aabiller, 
s'Aabiller, 
Aabit, 
Aabiter, 
Aabitable, 
Aabitant, 
Aabitude, 
Aabitu6y 
Aabituel, 
Aaleine, 
Aamecon, 
Aarmonie, 
Aast, 
Aebdomadaire, 


ft,  abUm 

to  clothe* 

to  dress  oneself 

a  suit  of  clotfies. 

to  inhabit.^ 

inhabitable. 

inhabitant. 

habit,  custom. 

used. 

habitual. 

breath. 

afshing-hook. 

harmony. 

haft. 

weefcly. 


A^berger,       to  harbour,  lodge.' 
A^b^ter,        to  besot,  make  dull. 


HihTeu, 

IKbraique, 

HicsLtomhe, 

A6gire, 

ff^licon, 

A^liotrope. 

Aell^bore, 

A^misph^re, 

A^mistiche, 

A^morrhagie, 

A^morrhoides, 

A6patique, 

Aeptagone, 

Aerbage, 

Aerbc, 

Aerboriste, 

A^^ditaire, 

Airiter, 

A6ritage, 

A6ritier, 

A^r^sie, 

A^ritique, 


Hebrew. 

an  hecatomb. 

hegira. 

Heacon- 

turn-sot. 

hellebore. 

heniujphere. 

hemistich. 

bloodyfltx. 

piles. 

hepatical. 

an  heptagon. 

grass,  pasture. 

herb, 

an  herStdisi. 
liereditary. 
to  inhetk. 
inheritahce.'. 
anmr: 

hitm:^ 


Aermaphrodite,  hermaphrd^^ 


i^jtsk 
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aspirated. 
happer, 
haquen^e, 
haquety 
hareng, 
harangire, 
harangue. 


to  sjiap* 

ambling  nag. 

a  dray, 

aherrii. 

afahrwoman* 

speech^  oration. 


baranguer,  to  make  a  speech. 

harangueur,  a  speechrmaker. 

haras,    stud  or  breed  of  horses. 

harasser,  to  harass,  tire. 

harceler,  to  tire,  teaze. 

hardes,  clothes. 

hardi,  bold,  daring. 

hardiesse^  boldness. 

hardimen,  boldly. 

bar^neux  cross,  peevish. 

hancots,  French  beans. 
haricot,  (a  sort  of  French  dish.) 
karidella,  a  sorry  horse,  a  jade. 

flamache  to  harness. 

hamois,  harness. 

iiaro,  a  hue  and  cry. 

barpe,  harp. 

liarpon,  a  harping  iron. 

harpie,  harpy. 

hart,  afaggot'band. 

hasard*  chance. 

hasarder,  to  venture. 
base,         a  doe-hare,  or,  coney. 

YAXe,  haste. 

b&ter,  to  hasten. 

se  h&ter,  to  make  haste, 

h&tif,  hasty,  forward. 

bavage,  hangman* s  fees. 

have,  wan,  pale. 

bavir,  to  burn. 

bavre,  haven,  harbour. 

bavre-sac  knapsac. 

baubert,  a  coat  of  mail. 

baat-bpif  Hautboy. 

baiwper^  .  to  raise. 


not  aspirated. 
Aerm^tique, 
Aermine, 
Aermite, 
Aermitage, 
A6roine, 
A^roique, 
A6siter, 
A6sitation, 
A6t6roclite, 
A6t6rodoxe, 


hermetical. 
ermine 

an  hermit. 

hermitage. 

an  heroine. 

heroical. 

to  lietitate 

hesitation, 
heteroclite, 

heterodox. 


heterogeneous. 

hour 

happy 

happily. 

an  hexagon. 

hexameter. 


A6t6rogine, 
Aeure, 
Aeureux, 
Aeureusemeuti 
Aexagone, 
Aexam^tre, 

Aiatus,  a  gap. 

Ai^ble,  waUrwort. 

Aier,  yesterday. 

Ai6roglyphique,  hiero^lyphick. 

Aippocras,  hmocrazs. 

Aypocrite,  hypocrite, 

Airondelle,  a  swallow. 

Aistoire,  history. 

Aistorien,  historian. 

Aistorique,  historical. 

Aistrion,  a  h06on. 

Aiver,  winter 

Aiverner,  to  winter. 
Aoir  and  Aoirie,  heir,  inheritance. 

Aolocaaste,       a  burnt  offering, 

Aom^lie,  an  homihf. 

Aomicide.  an  homicide. 

Aommage,  u^age. 

Aomme,  man. 

Aomog^ne,  homogeneous. 

AomoK)guer,  to  confirm. 

AomologatioD,  confirmation. 

Aonn^te,  hone^.. 

Aonn^tement,  hontstly, 

Aonneur,  AorMur, 


•  Weal$o  say,  wu  ekne  d^katurd  a  lecond-band  tbiuc. 
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aspirated, 
hausse-coly 
hauty 
haut-maly 
bautain^ 
hautementy 
hauteur*, 


a  neck-piece, 

high, 

faUing'Sickneas, 

haughty, 

with  a  loud  voice, 

height, 

hgutesse.  Grand  Signer's  title, 
haute*contre,  counter-tenor, 
h6!  hem!  (interjectiom), 

faeaume,  helnif  helmet, 

henoir  {pron,  hanir),  to  neigh, 
faennissement,  neighing. 

herault,  hisraQ. 

h^ros,  an  hero, 

h^risser,  to  stand  on  end, 

h6ris8on      a  hedge-hog,  urchin, 

rupture. 

a  heron, 

harrow, 

to  harrow, 

a  harrozs)er. 

beech-tree, 

a  knocking f  a  hit, 

to  knock. 

an  owl. 

th^  difficulty. 

hideous,  dreadful. 

apaviour^s  beetle, 

oh, 

hobby. 

now. 

notch. 

hochement,  shaking  (jf  the  head, 
faocher,  .    to  shake, 

hochepot,  hotchrpotch, 

nochequeue,  .a  wag^tail, 

hochet,  a  coral, 

hoU,  hold. 

Hollande  (V.  p.  59*),  Holland, 


hernie, 

h6ron, 

herse, 

berser, 

herscur, 

hfetre, 

beurt, 

Jheurter, 

Jiibou, 

le  hie, 

hideux, 

hie, 

bo! 

bobereau, 

hog^, 

hoche, 


not  aspirated, 
Aonorer, 
Aonn6tet6 
honourable, 
^opital, 
AospitaJier, 
Aospitalit^, 
Aonzon, 
Aorloge, 
i^orloger, 
horoscope, 
Aorreur, 
Aorrible, 
Aorriblemeot, 
Aostie, 
Aostilit6, 
h6te, 
A6tes$e, 
A6tel, 
Adtellerie, 
Auile, 
Auiler, 
Auileux, 
Auis, 
Auissier, 

Auit,  (V.  p.  59.) 
Auttre, 
Aumain, 
Aumainement, 
/minaniser, 
Aumaniste, 
Aumanit6, 
Aumble, 
Aumblement, 
Aumecter, 
Aumectation, 
Aumeur, 
Aumide, 
.  Auiiiidit6, 
Aumilier^ 


to  honour* 
honesty, 
honourable, 
ho^tal, 
hospttabk' 
hospitality, 
iiorizon, 
a  clock, 
watch-maker, 
horoscope, 
horror, 
horrible- 
horribly- 
victim- 
hostility* 
landlord- 
landlady- 
a  great  man's  house- 
an  inn- 
oil 
to  oil- 
oily' 
door- 
usher,  door-keeper- 
eight- 
oyster- 
huLm. 
humanely- 
totame 
humanist- 
human  natwt- 
humbli- 
humbltf- 
to  moisten- 
moistenp^ 
humour 
damp,mioii 
dampnas 
to  humbk 


*  We  write  and  prononnee  Is  kmtteur,  tlioagli  we  nevertheless  say  in  coouM* 
eonrerBMtioDf  un  kmme  i/t  six  jUtiz  d'Aowfeur,  a  man  six  feet  hi^ h. 
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aspirated, 
homard^ 
hongre^ 
Hongrie, 
honniy 
honte^ 
honteuXi 
honteiuementy 
hoquety 
hoqueton^ 
horion^ 
hormis^ 
liorsy 
hottey 


a  large  lobster 
a  selding 
Hungary, 
dishonoured,  evil 
shame 
shameful, 
shamefully 
hiccough 
a  sort  of  Serjeant 
a  great  blow 
but,  besides 
out 
scuttle,  dorser 
hotteur^  one  wlu>  carries  a  dorser 
hott^e,  a  scuttle-full 

houblon^  hops 

houblonni^re,  hop  ground 

houe^         hoe,  a  grubbing  axe 
houer^  to  hoe,  to  dig 

houlette^   a  crook,  a  sheep-hook 
houppe,  a  puff,  a  tuft 

houppelande^  a  great  coat 


hourdage^ 
hourder^ 
houx^ 
houspiller. 


roughrzmllin 

to  rough-wall 

holly 

to  towse,  tug 


not  aspirated. 
Auikiiliant^ 
Aumiliation^ 
Aumilit^. 
Ayperboley 
Aypocondre, 
Aypocrisie, 
Aypocrite, 
^ypostase, 
^ypoth6quer, 
Aypothique, 
Ayacinthe, 
Ayades, 
Aydre, 
AydrocMe, 

swelling. 
Aydrographie, 
ylydromancie, 
Aydromel, 
Aydropisie, 
Aydropique^ 
Aymen^ 
Aym^nee, 
Aymne, 
Aypoth^se, 
Ayssope, 
Ayst6rique, 


the 


aspirated. 

hous8art,orhousard,  |  ^  j^y^^art.    '^"g"^^^^^ 

or  hussarty  3 

houssaie,  a  holly  grove* 

housse,  case  for  a  chair  or  bed. 
houssoir,  a  hair-broom. 

housser,  to  sweep. 

houssine,  a  switm. 

hoyau^  a  mattock. 

huche,  kneading4rough,  hutch, 
haie,  a  hoUow,  or  hooting. 
huer,  to  hoot  at. 

huguenot,  huguenot. 


a 


mortifyingm 

humiliation* 

humility, 

hyperbole. 

hypochondriac, 

hypocrisy, 

hypocrite* 

hypostasis* 

to  mortgage. 

a  mortgage. 

a  hyacinth. 

hyades. 

hydra. 

sort  of  watery 

hydrography. 

nydromancy. 

mead. 

dropsy. 

hydropic. 

hymen. 

hymeneus. 

hymn., 

hypothesis. 

hyssop^ 

hysteric. 


burner^ 

hune, 

bunier, 

huppe^ 

bupp^^ 

hure^ 

hurler, 

hurlement^ 

butte> 

hutt6. 


the 


a  kind  of  kettle. 

to  sup  up. 

round  top  of  a  mast. 

top-mast. 

a  whoop  or  hoop. 

topping. 

head  of  a  wild  boar. 

to  howl. 

howling. 

a  hut. 

lodging  in  a  hut. 
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PART  II. 

Of  the  Parts  of  Speech. 

Xhe  French  Tongue  may  be  considered  as  composed  of^  and 
every  word  of  which  is  comprehended  under,  one  of  the  nine 
parts  of  speech  following : 

Noun,      "^  /'Adverb, 

Adnoun,    f  \  Preposition, 

Pronoun,  /•  <  Conjunction, 

Number,  \  |  Particle. 

Verb,        J  V. 

Of  which  the  first  five  receive  several  variations  m  their*ter- 
minations,  and  are  therefore  called  declinable:  the  four  last  re- 
ceive no  such  variations  (except  the  Article),  and  are  therefore 
called  indeclinable. 


-^^it^^W     MfcJ— <>^.1»-  - 


CHAP  I. 


Of  NOUNS. 

J/HE  Noun  is  a  part  of  speech  which  serves  to  name  eveiv 
thin^  that  can  be  considered,  as  subsisting  eidier  iu  nature,  oi  it: 

our  ideas  or  imagination,  which  one  can  possibly  speak  of. 

Nouns  are  also  called  substantives ;  as  un  komme  a  man,  une 
femme  a  woman,  une  maison  a  house,  un  arbre  a  tree,  ^c. 

Three  things  called  Accidents  are  to  be  considered  in  nouns ; 
the  Number,  the  Gender,  and  the  extent  of  the  sense  in 
which  they  are  taken,  denoted  by  the  Article. 

Nouns  have  two  numbers,  the  singular  and  the  plural. 

A  noun  is  said  to  be  of  the  singular  number,  when  it  denotes 
one  thing  only ;  as  un  homme  a  man,  une  femme  a  woman,  S^x. 
It  is  said  to  be  of  the  plural,  when  it  denotes  two  or  more  things 
at  once ;  as  des  hommes  men,  desfemmes  women,  ^c. 

SECTION  I. 

Of  the  formation  of  the  plural  number  of  Nouns. 

Generally  speaking,  in  French  as  in  English,  the  plural  nuon' 
her  difiers  from  the  singular  only  by  the  addition  of  s :  as. 
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Sing.  Nuiab.  Plur.  Numb. 

un  homme,  a  man^  dea  hommeSf  men, 

une  moMOiiy  a  house,  des  tnaisonSf  houses, 

unjouTj  a  day,  des  jours,  days, 

une  de,  a  diimble.  des  dis,  thimbles. 

Nouns  ending  their  singular  in  s,  or  x,  have  their  plural  alike, 
without  any  alteration  or  addition :  as, 

Smg.  Numb.  Plur,  Numb. 

lejilsf  the  son,    lesJUs,  the  sons, 

une  voix,  a  voice,    des  voix,  voices, 

un  nez,  a  nose,    deux  neZy  two  noses. 

Noons  ending^  in  4  aeate  mii^ht  formerly  take  indifferciitly  for  their  piural 
either  s  or  z,  leaving  out  the  accent  of  the  singular,  as  bwdi  kundness,  bimUa  or 
bontez  kindnesses ;  which  sort  of  spelliof  some  authors  keep  to  stiU.  But  the 
best  writers  keep  to  the  g^eral  rule  of  forminy  the  plural  by  adding  s  to  the 
singular  of  nouns  in  ^,  reserving  ez  for  the  second  person  plural  of  verbs  only  ; 
as  V9US  OMMS  ye  or  you  love. 

In  nouns  ending  m  lU,  it  is  become  usual  to  leave  out  the  final  <  in  the  plural 
before  s;  as  ^oiU  child,  m^oms  children,  instead  of  aJanU;  prudmU  prudent* 
prudeiu^  Sic,  but  monosyllables  retain  itj  as  des  punts  bridges,  det  dents  teeth* 
from  pent  and  dent;  Except  cent  and  tout,  as  deuxcens  hommes  two  hundred  men* 
tousles ans  every  year. 

Exceptions. 
1st,  Nouns  ending  in  au  or  eau,  eu  or  au,  and  ieu,  take  x 
instead  of  s  for  their  plural :  as, 

CchapeaUf  hat,  C  chateaux ,  hats, 

Sing.<;«i,  game,  Plur.  <j*ei«x,  games, 

ylieu,  place,  tUeuXj,  places. 

£xc^t  the  adnoun  bku  blue,  which  keeps  the  s,  and  makes  bieus. 

Nouns  in  ou  take  also  x  instead  of  s  .*  sa  un  <Aok  a  cabbage,  des  dumx  cabbages, 
le  ftnou  the  knee.  Us  gemsmx  the  knees,  4v.  Except  iron  nole,  &m  neck,  dou 
nail, /Uov  pickpocket, /ou  fool,  matou  a  large  cat,  mon  soft,  hibou  owl,  Itcou  hal- 
ter, and  louipgwrws  a  were-wolif,  which  follow  the  general  rule,  and  make  trousy 
clousy  iiutfotis,  &c. 

2J/y,  Nouns  ending  in  ai  and  ail,  change  al  and  ail  into  aux 
for  their  plural :  as^ 

o.       C  animal,  a  livmg  creature,  pi      (  animaux,  living  creatures, 
^^^'\  travail,  work,         'Xtravaux,  works. 

ail  garlic,  makes  aulx,  though  very  seldom  used 

Kefertbdfes  these  s»,  M  a  ball  or  masquerade,  col  (or  rather  cdlus)  a  hard 
skin,  eanumU  carnaval,  nsi  pale  (a  term  of  heraldry),  WpoI  a  noble  treat,  bocai  a 
kind  of  ftisel  or  b<lttle,  follow  the  general  rale,  and  make  in  their  plural  bais^ 
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bocdUy  caUf  camavtds,  pah,  rSgaU:  as  also  proper  names  in  ol;  as  deux  Jmvemd» 
two  Jnvenals,  trois  Martidh  taree  Martials. 

The  f ollowiDj^  nouns  in  aU  follow  also  the  g^eral  rale : 
aitiraU,  train,    iventatt,  fan.   jwrtaU,    front-gate  of  a 

camaU,  a  sort  of  priest-    6pouvantailf  scarecrow.       church. 

dress.  gtmvematt,  helm,   siraily  serasrliOy 

dStaU^         particulars,   mailf  malL 

These  two,  hercaU  sheepfold,  undjpeitraU  the  breast  of  a  horse,  have  no  plural. 

Bitail  cattle,  is  a  noun  of  multitude  singular  without  a  plural ;  as  besHanXy 

a  noun  plural  of  the  same  signification  without  singular. 

These  following  adnonns  in  al  have  no  plural  in  use  for  the  mascmine : 

austral,  souuera.  frugal,  frugal,  nuptial,  nuptial. 

borial,  northern.  jovtaL  jovial,  pastoral,  pastoral. 

clavstral,  claustral.  lustrtu,  lustral.  paseal,  paschal. 

cmyugal,  conjugal.  UttSral,  literal,  total,  total. 

diametralf  diametral,  maiiiuu,  early,  trivial,  trivial. 

fatal,  fatal,  nasal,  nasal,  v^nal,  venal. 

filial,  filial,  natal,  native,  sj^cial,  special. 

final,  final,  naical,  naval.  Itb^ral,  liberal. 

Except  that  we  say  lesarts  libira^x  liberal  arts,  and  des  dergee  pascals  (large 
wax-tapers  burnt  in  churches  at  Easter  among  the  Roman  Catholics). — Neither 
u  martial  warlike,  used  at  all  in  the  plural. 

MVe  do  say  des  armies  naicales  sea-armaments :  but  instead  of  combats  navals,  or 

batailles  navales,  we  say  des  combats  sur  mer, We  say  les  pseaumes  nhdteatiaux 

the  penitential  psalms ;  but  not  un  jtseaume  p(nitential  or  pinitentiel,  but  ten  des 
pseaumes  pSnitentiaux,  one  of  the  penitential  psalms,  that  adnoun  being  not  used 
m  the  singular. 

Sdly,ciely  heaven,'\  rdeux*,  heavens, 

ail,  eye,  /  make  lyeuj?,  eyes, 

dieul,  grandfather,  >in  the-ldieux,  grandfathers, 

gentil-hommef  one  nobly  I  plural  i  gentils-kommes,  nobly  de- 
descended  (Zis  liquid)^  y  v     scended  (/  is  silent). 

*  However,  we  say,  in  painting,  le  del,  les  dels ;  but  we  mean  only  the  air, 
the  clouds,  not  the  sKies  or  heavens. 

Loy  and  loix,  as  also  Ray  and  Rdx,  are  quite  obsolete :  we  now-a-days  spell  Id 
a  law,  and  Rd  a  kinff,  and  their  plural  lois  and  Rds  are  regular. 

When  a  compound  noun  is  formed  of  a  noun  and  adnoun,  both  take  the  mark 
of  the  plural.    Thus  we  say, 

un  arc'boutant,  a  buttress ;  des  arcs-boutitns,  buttresses. 
un  cerf -volant J  a  paper-kite ;  des  c«i;f«-eoIa}w,  paper-kites. 
des  hauts-rimes,  rhymes  of  verses  given  to  fill  up. 
les  gardes  Francoises,  the  French  guards. 
When  a  compound  noun  is  formed  of  a  preposition  and  a  noun,  or  of  a  verb 
and  a  noun,  the  noun  only  takes  the  mark  of  the  plural.    Thus  we  say, 
un  avant-coureur,  a  fore-runner;  des  avant-coureurs,  fore-runners, 
irn  entresol,  an  enter-sole ;  des  entre-sols,  enter-soles. 
un  abat-jour,  a  sky-light ;  des-abat-jowrs,  sky-lights. 
un  cure-dent,  a  tooth-picker ;  des  cure-dents,  tooth-pickers. 
un  toume'bro€he,a,}suck ;  des  toume-broches,  jacks. 
un  garde-fou,  a  rail  j  desgarde-fous,  rails. 
When  a  compound  noun  is  formed  of  two  nouns  united  by  a  prepositi<Mi,  the 
first  only  miutt  take,the  mark  of  the  plural.    Thus  we  say, 

un  oeiUde  bccvf,  an  oval  window ;  des  optls-de-lxPHf,  oval  windows. 
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un-ciel-de'lU,  a  tester ;  des  ciels-de-lU,  testers. 

unjel-d^eau,  a  water-spout  \  desjets-aeau,  water-spouts. 

un  chef-d^etuvre^  a  master-piece ;  des  ch^s-d^cewore^  master-pieces. 

un  cm-deAampe,  a  tail-piece ;  des  euls-dt-Uumpe,  tail-pieces. 

KM  arc-en-ct>{,  a  rainbow ;  aes  are8-en<Ul,  rainbows. 

IT  I  cannot  help  mentioning  a  gross  mistake  that  has  crept  into  the  French 
Academy's  Dictionary,  and  misled  some  modem  Grammarians,  who  write  des 
ehe/s  d*ceuvresy  des  arc-enrcieh.  des  eUls^-Uts:  which  implies  contradiction,  and 
even  nonsense.  Can  the  mark  of  the  plnral  be  affixed  to  a  thing  which  is  not 
presented  as  numerable? 

Nouns  compounded  of  the  pronoun  mtm,  ma,  change  moHt  ma,  into  mes  in  tlie 
plural,  besides  the  characteristic  final  letter  of  that  number;  as. 


moHsteur. 


Sing.  <  "^«^> 

mademaiseUej 


master, 

madam, 

my  lord, 

miss, 


^  mesiieun, 
PI      \  mesdames, 
l  messeigneurs, 
mesdenwiseUes, 


gentlemen. 

ladies. 

my  lords. 

ladies. 


In  all  languages  several  nouns  have  no  plural ;  such  are, 

1st,  Nouns  of  virtues  and  vices ;  as,  la  charit6  charity,  la  haine  hatred,  lafoi 
faith,  VorgueU  pride,  ^c.  so  far  only  as  thejr  express  habits ;  for  when  they  ex- 
press acts,  they  are  used  in  the  plural:  as/iitr«  des  charitis  to  give  alms. 

3(/fy,  Nouns  of  metals ;  as  de  I'cr  gold,  du  cuivre  copper,  du  plomb  lead,  ^c.  but 
in  another  sense  we  say  des  pUnnbs  leaden  vessels,  desfers  fetters. 
3dfy,  These  following : 

absinthe,        wormwood,    courroux,  wralh.     le  toucher, 

artillery.    £vcAaris<te,Lord'sSupper.    repas, 
implements.    Extrime  onction  *,  naturel. 


artiUerie, 

attirail, 

bonheur, 

colere, 

uMre, 

lumte, 

ieunesse, 

laU. 

moUesse, 


happiness,  /aim, 

anger,  /iel, 

clory.  fiance, 

shame,  disette, 

youth,  fuiie, 

milk,  enhance, 

effeminacy,  la  vue, 

fecrocAotfijOurneighbour.  Vouie, 
r^nUation,      reputation.     Vodorat, 
renmnmie, .              fame.     tegoUt, 


hunger.  '  noblesse, 
gall.  ■'  pamrete, 

smoke.'  so\f, 
scarcity,    sang, 
flight,    salui, 

infancy,    sommeil, 
the  sight.  '  totai, 
hearing.    vieUiesse, 
smelling,    virility, 
the  taste,    miel, 


feeling. 

rest. 

nature. 

nobility. 

poverty. 

thirst. 

blood. 

salvation. 

sleep. 

whole. 

old  age. 

manhood. 

honey. 


*  One  of  the  seven  sacraments  of  the  church  of  Rome, 


As  also  infinitives  anc(^  adjectives  used  substantively  ;  as  le  boire  if  le  manger 
eating  and  drinking,  Vutile  tf  Vagriable  profit  and  pleasure. 

^hly.  Nouns  of  number  have  no  plural  in  French ;  or  rather,  though  they  arc 
plural  by  their  nature,  except  un,  yet  they  do  not  take  the  fiiml  s  which  charac- 
terises tnat  number :  as  trois  deux  three  twos,  deux  quatre  two  fours,  quatre  six, 
four  sixes,  dix  mille  ten  thousand,  Sfc.    Except  vingt,  cent,  and  million ;  as  six 

vingts  hommes  six  score  men,  deux  eens  icus  two  hundred  crowns,  ifc, out  an  I 

turn  used  substantively,  have  no  plural  neither ;  as,  jenemesoude  nidevos  oni  ni 
de  vos  non,  I  care  neitlier  for  your  yea's  nor  your  no's. 

Proper  names  have  no  plural,  unless  they  are  used  metaphorically. 

Thus  we  say,  les  deux  Comeille,  les  Turenne,  les  Lam^igMon,  8fc,  but  we  say,  ils 
•wrf  Its  Cisars  i[  les  Alexandres  de  leur  sidcle,  they  are  the  Cesars  and  Alexanders 
of  their  age. 
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The  f  ollowida^  noons  have  only  the  plural  in  use : 

Alpes,                     Alps«  ddlUm,                 delifht  maUtimu^ 

onnojef,                annins,  d^penst                     cost,  ^nuakua^ 

ancetreSf           ancestoii.  ^crweUeSt   the  kinj^s  evil,  mffvff, 

ateux,            forefathers,  entrmes,              shackles,  mauchettesy 

uffuett  (itre  aux),  to  be  eniraiUeSy              entrails,  nmnitwns, 

apon  the  watch.  ^mtiyfeiteiiy     tnmtactioiiB,  tionit. 

vTTtnigtSy            arrears.  ^Mvi^ret,  soundly  lashinr.  ft^;Rp<t» 

4M«iifv,                 assises.  iptmaXUky         csponsao.  'HMMt, 

utowray                apparel.  fitmcuiUet,       betrothing.  ^btiiquiSy 

avives  vives  (in  horses,  a  funeraUleSy           funerals.  pUntn^ 

disease).  fonts,  the  font  for  chris-  proches, 

hiatiUegy             dainties.  tening.  vHndeny 

bisiclesj           spectacles,  fraii,                  expenies.  I^ifriiUe$y 

briars.  gtUlionSy              galleons,  reprisaiiues. 

Calends.  ^^^9                     people.  reU, 

catacombs,  hafdesy                  clothes.  ro^aiUmBy  roj|fation-day. 

«»««<.<^,               ficissars.  himonkn^desy            piles.  sligmaU$^  prints,  marks. 

*  complies,  closings  pray>  imtnondices,                filth.  tMbrUy           darkness. 

ersoftheday.  *toudes,  mornings-prayers.  *vipresy              vespers. 

toi^ins,               confines,  limitesy                    limits,  vergeites,             a  brush. 

co^ituresy    sweet-meats.  mAneSy      the  ghost  of  one  fpmtSy                victuals. 

iiieombresy           rubbish.  deceased. 

*  MiitiMUy  UiudeSy  nones^  vipresy  and  complies,  are  part  of  the  divine  service^ 
called  in  the  church  of  Rome  the  Canonical  Hours, 

t  Except  that  we  say  dupain  de  munitiony  ammunition-bread. 


itroussaillesy 
Ckiknieg^ 
caiacomhes, 
ciseauxt 


materials, 

matins. 

QDanners. 

snuffen. 

immuni- 

goodt,  thiii](8. 

the  nonet. 

obseqiaes. 

tears. 

relations, 
first-hitits. 
Pyrenees, 
reprisals, 
a  net. 


The  following  nouns,  merely 
des  alleluia,  des  libera,  (church  terms). 
ales  alibi,  (a  law  term). 

des  alinea,  (new  paragraphs). 

des  accessit,  (certificates). 

4epttits  item^  small  articles. 

\  des  duo,  des  trio,  des  quatuor, 
tr<HS  errata,  thnee  errata's, 

f  ttflfre  dpplicata,        four  duplicata*s. 
dss  Acacia,  Acacias. 

des  exeat,  (leave  to  go  out). 

des  fac-totum,    people  who  do  all  in  a 

family. 
irois  in-folio,  three  folio's. 

six  in-quarto,  six  quarto's. 


Latin,  are  of  both  numbers : 
huit  in-octavo,  eight  octavo's. 

cinq  pater  Sf  cinq  ave,five  pater-nosters . 
des  ave,  des  ave  Maria. 
des  or^mus,  collects 

des  Te  Deum,  Te  Deum's. 

ses  erg6,  his  therefbre's. 

And  des  a-parte,  aside  (what  an  ador 
speaks  aside  upon  the  stage). 
We  likewise  say, 
des  in^douge,    duodecimo,  in  twelves. 
des  in-seizey  sixteens. 

des  in  dix-huit^  eigkteeus. 

des  in-vingt-quatre,        twenty-fours. 
des  a,  des  b,  des  i,  a's,  b's,  i*s,  &c. 


SECTION  II. 


Of  the  Gender  of  Nouns, 

Nouns  are  either  of  the  masculine  or  of  the  feminine  gender. 
Nouns  relating  to  males,  or  he's^  are  masculine ;  and  those 
relating  to  females,  or  she's,  are  feminine  :  as, 
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Masc.  Gend. 
un  Dteu,  a  God, 

unRoi,  aKin|, 

h  Jupiter  dePhidiaSf  Phidias  s 

Jupiter, 
un  male,    a  male,  a  cock,  or  a 

buck, 
un  chien,  a  dog^ 

un  cheval,  a  horse. 


a  Queen, 
the  Diana 


Fern.  Gend. 
une  Deese,  a  Goddess, 

une  Reifte, 
la  Diane  d^Ephise, 

of  Ephesus, 
unefemelle,    a  female,  hen,  or 

Joe, 
une  chienne,  a  bitch, 

unejument,  a  mare. 


Except  these  two,  gardes  guards^  and  troupes  troops,  which  are  feminine, 
though  they  relate  to  men ;  as  lex  gardes  Francoises  sent  de  bonnes  troupes, 
the  French  euards  are  ^ood  tr»ops.  Except  also  tendroUf  which  is  masculine, 
though  it  relates  to  a  girl ;  as  unjeune  iendron,  a  young  lass. 

Family. name?,  common  to  both  sexes,  are  masculine  or  feminine,  according 
as  they  are  said  of  a  man  or  woman ;  as  le  savant  Dacier,  the  learned  Mr. 
Dacier,  la  savante  Dacier,  the  learned  Madam  Dacier. 

In  other  nouns  the  gender  is  known  by  their  terminations. 
Nouns  of    the  following  terminations  are  of  the  feminine 

1^,  Nouns  in  tic  and  te;  as  une  amitie  a  friendship,  la  santt 
health,  ^c. 

£xcept  of  those  in  te  these  eight  or  nine : 

.4bn  arriU  de  compte,  a  settled  account,     un  traiti,  a  trea  ty. 

du  the,  tea. 

le  hcnidiciti,  (the  first  word  of  the  pray- 
er said  by  the  Roman  Catholics  be- 
fore their  meals. 

^My,  Nouns  in  ion ;  as  une  action  an  action,  une  passion  a 
passion,  S^c. 


le  cUi, 

the  side. 

unUi, 

a  summer. 

un  comUe, 

a  committee. 

un  comt^. 

a  county  or  earldom. 

tin  pate, 

apye. 

Except  these  twenty-four : 


un  alerion, 
Valcyon, 
un  Bastion, 
le  bestion, 
un  camion, 
un  champion, 
le  chorion, 
le  croupion, 
un  emhrion, 
unfanion, 
un  gabion, 
les  galUons, 


gavum,  (a  low  word,) 


an  eaglet. 

the  halcyon. 

a  bastion. 

the  head  of  a  ship. 

a  short  pin. 

a  champion. 

the  chorion. 

the  rump. 

an  embryo. 

a  standard. 

a  gabion. 

the  galleons. 


throat. 


un  horion,  a  blow. 

un  lampion,  a  sort  of  lamp  for  illumi- 
nations in  rejoicing  nights. 

tin  million,    .  a  million. 

le  morion,  a  sort  of  military  punish- 
ment. 

un  morpionf  a  crab-louse. 

rOrion,  Orion  (a.  constellation). 

unpion,    a  man  at  cness  or  draughts. 

le  Septentrion,  the  North. 

un  scion,  a  sprig. 

un  scorpion,  a  scorpion. 

le  talion,  retaliation. 


N.  B.  Crayon  and  rayon,  which  are  masculine^  do  not  fall  under 
this  rule 
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Sdljfy  Noiuis  iu  zon  and  soriy  after  a  vowel  or  dipbthoug ;  as 
une  saison  a  season,  unt  prison  a  prison,  Sfc.  Except  these  eight : 

U  bkuony  heraldry.  un  oijon,  a  yoniif  jg^ose. 

KM/rtson,  an  under-petticoat.  un  peson,  a  steei-^ard. 

ungason,  a  ffreen  plot.  du  poiwon,  pouon% 

Vhotizcn,  the  horiion.  un  Hson^  a  brand. 

Ni  B.   Nouns  in  sson  donUfall  under  this  rule. 

4thly,  Nouns  in  eur,  as  also  in  eitre.-^as  une  peur  a  fear,  la 
chaleurhesit,  une  heure,  an  hour,  ^c. 
Except  of  the  first  these  twelve : 


uMbtfnheM', 

un  chceur, 

i'intirieur, 

VcelMeuity 


food  lack. 

a  misfortane. 

the  heart. 

a  choir  or  choras. 

the  inwai'd  part. 

the  outside. 


VEqwdewTf  the  Equator. 

Vhowneur,  honour, 

tin  dSshtmneur,  a  dkdioaoar. 

le  labeuTy  the  labour. 

le  lecleur,  the  reader. 

fe/nMur  (pron. /csear),  ^  the  maker. 


And  all  other  nouns  in  eur^  derived  from  verbs^  which  change  eur  into  euse  for 
their  feminine,  or  are  only  applicable  to  men ;  un  docleut  a  doctor,  un  voleur, 
une  voleuse,  a  thief,  Sec, 

Except  also  pUntrs  tears,  which  is  masculine.— Of  nouns  in  eure,  except  these 
three,  an  bewh^  batter,  kleurre  a  lure  (for  a  hawk),  and  duftum  straw. 

5thlu,  Nouns  ending  in  :r :  as  lapaix  peace,  une  noix  a  walnut^ 
de  la  c/iaux  lime,  ^c. 
Except  these  twelve : 

fiu  borax,  borax. 

U  choix^,  the  choice, 

tta  crucifix,  a  crucifix. 

U/aix,  the  wei^t. 

du  hou:».  holly. 

tmph^t^  a  pfaoBnix. 

Uftux,  the  uowing. 

6thly,  The  following  nouns,  which  cannot  be  brought  under 
a  particular  class  of  termination  : 
une  brebisy  a  sheep,    de  la  glu,  bird-lime, 

la  gent,    the  race  or 

nation*, 
la  hart  d^un  fagot,  a 
band  for  a  faggot, 
unt  irisp      a  crocus, 


k  refluxy  the  ebb. 

un  Ij/nx,  a  lynx. 

le  prix,  the  priea  r 

le  Styx,  the  Styrian  river«v 

du  Horux,        a  sweet  smeuinij^  guau 
And  the  letter  x. 


une  cle  or  clef,  a  key, 
de  la  chair,  flesh, 
une  cour,  a  court, 
une  cuillerp  a  spoon, 
une  dent,      a  tooth. 


unt  dot, 

de  Veau^ 

lafaimf 

lajin, 

unefoisy 

lajvi, 

uneforet, 

une/ourmif    an  ant, 

*  la  geni  is  a  burlesque  sort  of  word,  used  only  in  poetry.  ' ' 

t  Ja  mitpasaie,  last  night ;  U  est  minuU  wimi,  it  has  struck  twelve  (at  «i|^ht^' 


aportUHi> 

water, 
hunger, 
theenc^ 

a  tima, 
faith, 
a  forest, 


UMpmrt,  a  share, 
la  ptau,  the  skin, 
une  main,  a  hand, 
lamerci,  the  mercy, 
la  mer,  the  sea, 
lamort,  death, 

la  nef,  the  body  of  a 
church, 


M  nuit,      the  night 
(but  not  nrnnitf 

midnight  t), 
la  lot,  the  law, 

la  soif,  thirst, 

unesouris,  a  mouse, 
tme  tour,      a  tower 

(but  not  un  tour 

a  turn), 
une  tribu,      a  tribe, 
la  vertu,         virtue 
une  vis,        a  siBieW. 


.  \^it 
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As  to  the  other  nouns  ending  in  e  not  sounded,  as  theie  are 
as  many  of  them  of  the  masculine  gender  as  of  the  feminine,  and 
both  in  a  very  great  number,  1  shall  set  down  in  the  Appendix  a 
list  of  all  the  nouns  masculine  the  end  in  e  not  soundea,  as  also 
another  of  those  which  admit  either  gender,  according  to  their 
several  significations.  One  must  only  observe  here,  that  the 
nouns  of  the  following*  termination,  with  e  not  sounded,  are  of 
the  feminine  gender. 

]s/.  Nouns  ending  in  any  vowel  or  diphthong  before  e  not 
sounded  :  such  as  these  terminations,  ee,  ate,  ie  and  uie,  oie  and 
0^6,  one  and  ue:  as  tine  armie  an  army,  uneplaie  a  wound,  de  la 
wie  silk,  lajoie  joy,  une  ortie  a  nettle,  la  pluie  the  rain,  une  roue 
a  wheel,  de  la  morue  cod-fish,  S^c. 

Except  from  nouns  in  ee  these  twenty  : 
fApogUf  Apogee,     le  nymphce, 


un  caducic,  a  caduceum. 

till  coiiiiCf  a  coUissum. 

le  coryphee^  the  chief. 

PEmpyrie,  the  empyrean  heaven. 
hi  champs  ilysceSf  the  eljsian  fields. 
le  gynicie. 


un  hymcnie, 

un  mauMoUe, 
le  Muiief 


Aphilie, 
un  finie, 
nn  tncendie^ 

It  Mmkt 
un  menstrue, 
unparapluie^ 


Grynaeceum. 

maiTiage»  wedlock. 

the  Lyceuio, 

a  inausoleum. 

the  Museunoi. 


le  pcrigie, 
le  pirinie, 
le  FyriCy 

Athens. 
les  Pyrenees, 
un  spondee, 
un  trochie. 


Nympheum^ 
perigee, 
the  perinflBum. 
a  celebrated  haven  of 


the  Pyreneans, 
a  spondee, 
a  trochee, 
les  testacies^  and  les  crustacies,  testa^ 
ceous  and  crustaceous  fish. 


un  trophie, 

And  these  twelve  from  those  in  ie,  oie,  and  ue. 
Aphelion,     un  pavie, 


a  genius. 

aconfiagration. 

Messiah. 

a  menstruum. 

an  umbrella. 


le  pirihUiCf 

un  parh'die, 

le  bain-marie, 

lefoie, 

du  pou  de  soie. 


a  trophy  ^ 


a  nectarine 

pcrihelium^ 

(mock'Sun)^ 

balneum  maria;, 

the  liver. 

paduasoy. 


^dfyy  Nouns  ending  in  ance  or  ame^  ence  or  en$e ;  as  tine  balance 
a  pair  of  scales,  une  anse  an  ear  or  handle  (of  a  pot),  la  comcience 
conscience,  une  defense  a  defence,  t^c.    Except  le  silence  silence, 

3dljff  Nouns  ending  in  aille,  ei7/e,and  elh :  as  de  la  pailk  straw, 
une  oreille  an  ear,  une  chandelle  a  candle,  8fc.  Except  un  cure^ 
oreille  an  ear  picker,  and  un  perce-^reilh  an  ear-wig  :  but  thasr 
in  ail  eil,  and  el  are  masculine 

4Hily,  All  nouns  ending  in  aee  and  asse:  as  de  lafflaceice^ 
mme  paillasse  e^  straw-bed,%e. 
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otMify  Nouns  ending  in  He  and  iUty  uUlef  uilie,  and  tujSkf  i^ 
and  ise  or  ize :  as  une  ville  a  city,  une  an^uille  ^n  eel,  une  mguifle 
a  needle,  une  feuille  ^  le^ii,  de  la  rigluseli<in6nce,um,^i^z 
church,  S^c,  ^^^  - 

Except  these  twelve  from  those  in  iTeand  tile: 


un  asyle, 
le  caarilUf 
ie  diiflcj 
un  codicile^ 
codilUf 
un  crocodile, 


ana8yluiii,a«nctu«rT. 

quadril. 

tin*  ch^Ie. 

aoodicil. 

codil. 

a  crocodile. 


tin  domkile, 
TevangUe^ 
$padiUeforciy 
un  ttyle, 
un  uitensile, 
un  vaudeville. 


au  abode. 

the  gospel. 

spadil  forced^. 

a  style. 

an  utei)sil. 

a  ballad. 


And  these  two  from  those  in  eta/Ze,  du  Mvre^euille  honey- 
suckle, and  un  porte-feuille  a  pocket-book. 


6thly,  Nouns  ending  in 


ougue, 

oure, 

ine, 

une, 

ure, 

iere, 

yre, 


•\ 


fune  brigue, 
la/ougue, 
la  bravaurCy 
.        .  une  cuiiine, 
^  **  )  la  rancune, 
une  ordure, 
une  tabati^re, 
yjune  lyre. 


Except  from  noons  in  ure 
un  ban  ou  mauimi  augure,  a 
good  or  bad  omen;  un  mur* 
mure,  mormur ;  du  mercure, 
mercury;  un  parjure,  pei- 
juiy ;  and  les  Colures,  Co- 
luri. 


a  cabal. 

the  fury. 

valour. 

a  kitchen. 

grudge. 

filth. 

a  snuff-box. 

a  lyre. 

And  from  those  in  ire,  le  delire,  delirium ;  un  navire,  a  ship ; 
un  empire,  an  empire ;  du  porphyre,  porphyry. 

Though  the  aforesaid  observations  upon  the  nouns  feminine  might  be  suffi 
cient  to  know  the  gender  of  the  other  nouns;  yet,  for  a  further  help  in  this 
matter,  I  shall  also  add  the  terminations  of  those  in  the  masculine  gender. 

ttt.  All  nouns  in  ail  and  al,  ei/and  el;  as  un  bailti  lease,  le  camavalthe 
camaval,  le  xoleil  the  sun,  un  autel  an  altar,  SfC,  as  also  ail  nouns  whose  last 
syllable  is  a  followed  by  one  or  many  consonants  whatever ;  as  tin  a  an  a  *,  tin 
soplia  a  sofa,  tin  sac  a  sack,  tin  art  an  art,  tin  almanack  an  almanac,  unplat 
a  dish,  S^c.    Except  une  part  a  share,  and  la  hart  the  band  of  a  faggot. 

*  The  letters  of'  the  alphabet  are  nuuculine,  except  these  seven  consonants, 
f,  h,  I,  m,  n,  r,  s. 

Qdfy,  All  nouns  ending  in  the  nasal  an,  under  whatever  combination  of  letters 
that  sound  may  lie  considered,  as  under  en,  anc,  ant,  ang,  ens,  ent,  ment,  and 
tent:  as  un  an  a  year,  tin  enfant  a  child,  tin  accent  an  accent,  le  temps  the 
time,  Sfc,  Except  tine  dent  a  tooth. 

Sdfy,  All  nouns  ending  in  ceil,  ueil,  and  euil;  as  un  ttil  an  eye,  un  deuilA 
mourning,  tin  accueil,  a  reception,  SfC, 

4thly,  All  nouns  ending  in  i  acute  without  t  before ;  as  du  caffc  coffee;  as 
also  those  in  e  follow^  by  any  consonant,  with  those  in  ier;  lusand  ots,  air 
and  oir,  ait :  as  <ftt  bled  or  bU,  wheat ;  tin  bee,  a  beak ;  du  sd,  salt ;  tin  arriti, 
a  proclamation;  de  facier,  steel;  le  biais,  the  obliquity;  tin  anch(ns,  an  an- 
chovy ;  tin  mouchoir,  an  handkerchief;  un  attrait,  a  bait;  un  balai,  a  broom,  j-c. 
Except  tine  cU  or  clef,  a  key;  tine  cuiller,  a  spoon  ;  laforit,  the  forest ;  la 
mer,  the  sea ;  ^  soif,  thirst ;  and  la  nef,  the  body  of  a  church. 

5ihly,  All  nouns  in  eu  and  toi ;  as  tin aveu,  a  confession;  tin  Ueu,  a  j^ace,  ifC* 

6thfy,  Nouns  in  au  or  eau  ;  as  tin  chapeau,  a  hat ;  tin  couteau,  a^i^4^. 
Except  de  Veau^  water ;  and  unepeau,  a  skin. 
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7iUyf  Noons  whose  last  syllable  is  o.  followed  by  any  consonant ;  as  de  Vor^ 
gfM  \  MS  cr^l^a  book ;  wi  pok^  pot ;  U  Urdf  the  biini ;  wt/avf ,  a  iort,  9ft.  Ex* 
cept  une  doi^  a  portion ;  and  la  mori^  deatb« 

Bihlf,  Nouns  whose  last  syllable  is  i  or  fit,  followed  by  any  consonant ;  as  im 
9bH,  a  shelter :  un  Limdi^f  one  Monday ;  le  It/,  the  bed  j  un  ennuif  a  weariness; 
vn  putis,  a  well  \  dm  bruiif  a  noise,  ifc.  Except  une  bretns^  a  sheep ;  iiMe/oiimRy 
an  ant ;  la  merely  mercy ;  la  nicil,  the  night }  umemurU^  a  moose ;  tms etf,  aserew. 

*  .Yoifiis  of  days,  months,  and  seasons,  are  maacuUne  ;  at  un  beao  Dimanche,  a 
JbteStmimif  ;  Limdi  dernier,  last  Mtrndajf  ;  ie  mois  prochain,  the  next  month  ;  on 
^t^  sec  6t  chandy  a  dry  and  hoi  mmmeff  Sic,  Except  aotomne,  which  ia  of  both 
genders  J  one  aatomne  froide  Sc  plovieuse,  a  cold  and  rotay  autumn,  £u»  when 
nouns  of  months  take  mi  b^ore  thsm,  they  are  feminine,  as  la  mi-juin,  ilftdsiimiii€r ; 
la  mi-Aodt  (mi-ou),  the  middle  of  August, 

Nouns  of  hoHdoMS  are  feminine,  laToossaint,  ilU-iSiitiifs;  la  Saint-Jean,  Mid- 
summer ;  la  Saint-Martin,  Martwmasy  &c.  except  Noel  and  Piques :  Noel  taket 
no  article.    See  ttt  the  Appendix  the  observation  concerning  PIU|ue. 

9thlyy  Nouns  ending  in  ota,  otm,  tn.  ins,  aiii,  oia,  and  iai ;  as  im  bain,  a  baHi ; 
du  rui,  wine ;  kii  bipttn,  a  big^fin^ ;  dufoin,  hav ;  du  bien,  wealth,  (fc»  Except 
la  main,  the  hand ;  lafin,  the  end ;  and  la  f aim,  hunger. 

tOtMy,  Nouns  ending  in  ou,  either  alone  or  followed  by  a  consonant ;  as  un 
byou,  a  jeweL ;  «n  coup,  a  blow ;  un  ditour,  a  by-way  ;  le  cows,  the  course ;  U 
iourg,  the  borough,  tfc^    Except  (a  eour,  the  court ;  and  une  tour,  a  tower. 

llthlyi  Nonns  ending  in  sson,  or  ^on,  and  all  those  of  the  nasaJ  on,  throueh  al 
its  compinations  that  have  not  i  or  s  or  z  before  on;  ule poisson,  the  fish ;  ten 

S«afoit,  a  bodkin ;  un  bhton,  a  stick ;  un  bourgeon,  abud^  du  bouilUm,  broth,  &c. 
xcept  of  nouns  in  sum,  la  ooisson,  drinking ;  and  la  motsson,  a  harvest ;  and  of 
the  otnerd,  une  chanson,  a  sons ;  tafa^on,  the  making ;  une  le^ron,  a  lesson ;  la  ran- 
(Oil,  the  ransom ;  which  are  feminine,  as  nouns  in  son, 

t9tldff^  Noons  whose  last  syllable  terminates  in  v,  or  have  the  u  of  the  last  syl- 
lable followed  by  any  consonant;  as  le  but,  the  aim ;  un  aauedu4:,  an  aqueduct ; 
ie  tribut,  the  tribute ;  du  pus,  matter  out  of  a  wound,  Sfc,  Except  de  la  glu,  bird- 
iune^  la  vertu,  virtue ;  and  une  tribu,  a  tribe. 

Lastly^  Nouns  ending  in  age,  uge,  acle,  ime,  aume,  6me,  isme,  isle;  as  un  hM- 
tage,  an  neritage ;  le  dHuge,  the  flood ;  tin  tabernacle,  a  tabernacle ;  le  baptime, 
baptism ;  du  bourne,  balm ;  un  ddme,  a  cupola ;  le  catechisme,  catechism ;.  Kft.an- 
tagoniste,  an  I  antagonist.  Except  these  nine,  une  cage,  a.  caee;  uTie  image,  an 
image ;  une  page,  a  page ;  la  rage,  the  rage ;  une  plage,  a  flat  shore ;  de  la  cremCf 
cr^am ;  la  paume,  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  une  list,  a  list ;  une  piste,  a  track. 

Observe  further,  that  nouns  of  countries,  kingdoms,  coimties,  and  provinces, 
ending  in  e  not  sounded,  are  feminine ;  as  V Europe,  Europe ;  la  France,  France ; 
la  Bretagne,  Britain,  ^c.  except  this  one,  le  Mexixme,  Mexico.  The  others  are 
masculine ;  as  le  Danemark  Denmark,  U  Portugal  Portugal,  le  Chili  Chili,  le 
Poitou,&c,  Those  of  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs,  most  commonly  follow  the 
gender  of  their  terminations ;  but  in  case  of  doubt,  you  need  onl^  add  the  word 
viUe  to  them,  and  so  make  them  feminine.  Thus,  mstead  of  saying  Londres  est 
bien grand  or  pvnde,  say  Londres  est  une  ville  biengrande ;  which  is  the  best  man- 
ner of  expression,  even  with  respect  to  those  nouns  of  cities  whose  gender  (fe- 
minine) is  certain ;  as  la  Rochelle  est  une  belle  viUe,  rather  than  la  Rochelle  est  belle, 
Rochelle  is  a  fine  city ;  la  Haye  est  un  gros  bourg  ou  ten  village  bien  peupU,  and 
not  la  Haye  est  grande,  or  bien  peupUe,  the  Hague  is  a  large  or  populous  place. 

Name%of  mountains  are  masculine :  as  le  Caucase  Caucasus,  le  Parnasse  Par- 
nassus, Sfc,    Except  Us  Alpes  couvertes  de  Tieige,  the  Alps  covered  with  snow. 

Names  of  winds  are  masculine  izsle  Sud  the  South,  k  Nord  the  North,  un 
2iphy¥  a  Zephyrus,^e.  Except  la  Bise  the  North-east  wind,  and  la  Tremon- 
tone. 

Id  poetry,  ZifM^e,  a  god,  is  spelt  so,  and  goes  without  the  article. 

As  to  the  names  of  rivers,  they  follow  their  termination;  as  U  I^in  the 
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names  of  the  most  noted  rivers ;  and  besides^  exact  lists  of  animals,  birds, 
£shes,  SfC,  trees,  plants,  and  flowers,  whose  names  are  mostly  used. 

Comti  a  county  or  earldom,  and  Duchi,  a  duchy,  formerly  used  in  both  gen- 
ders, are  now  masculine :  but  we  say  in  the  femmine  la  Pranehe  Ccmti  (the 
Couuty  of  Burgundy),  and  une  Vicomtc  a  Viscounty^  as  likewise  une  Comtt- 
Fairief  and  une  DuclurFairie, 

Epitkalame  epithalamium,  is  masculine ;  but  tpigramme  an  epigram,  and 
iheriaque  treacle,  are  feminine. 

Couple  is  feminine  in  the  signification  of  number  only ;  as  une  couple  dUtn^ 
a  couple  of  egps :  but  when  it  comprehends  besides  another  accessory  idea,  as 
of  union,  4*0.  it  b  masculine ;  as  un  beau  couple  a  fine  couple  (meaning  two 
married  people). 

Amour  love,  and  argue  oi^n,  are  mascullue  in  the  singular,  and  feminine  ia 
the  plural :  as, 
g-      5  l^omour  dtvirif  the  love  of  God.  pt      (  defolletam9urSffoo]is)iKmo\us. 

^'  i  un  bel  orgue,  a  fine  organ.  '  I  de  belles  orgues,       fine  organs. 

But  orgue  is  very  seldom  used  in  the  singular ;  and  amottr«,  signifying  cupids, 
are  masculine ;  as  les  ionourt  riant  Sf  badins  la  tuivent  par-tout y  wanton  cupids 
follow  her  every  where. 

anagramme,      anagram,'\  hymne,  hymn,'^ 

enigme,  an  enigma,  f  dialecte,         dialect,  >  are  masculine. 

tpitaphe,       an  epitaph,  l^  feminine.^^'*^^'     ^"  ^P^^^^'  ^ 
cptthtte,        an  epithet,  f 
iquvooquef  equivocation,  \ 
horoscope,      horoscope,  J 

Moreover,  adjectives  used  substantively ;  nouns  of  number,  ordinal,  propor- 
tional, and  distributive ;  infinitives,  adverbs,  and  prepositions  also,  taken  sub- 
stantively, are  masculine ;  as, 

le  rouge,  red.    uncing,  a  five,     le  manger,  eating. 

le  noir,  black,    un  cinquUme,    a  fifth,     le  devanty  the  foieopart. 

le  nccessaire,  what  is  requi-    un  dixilme,     a  tenth,    le  derrUre,thid  hind-pait, 

site,4*c.  le  double,  the  double.        5cc. 

undeux,  a  two.     le  triple,     the  treble,    lepeuquejesaitf  xH^XiX'' 

un  quatre,  a  four,     leboire,         drinking.        tie  Jl  know. 

Except  tliat  we  make  antique  feminine  {une  antique),  statue  or  nAdailk 
being  understood.  We  also  say  in  mathematics,  une  courbe,  a  curve ;  une 
verpendiculaire,  a  perpendicular ;  une  tangente,  a  tangent;  Ugne  being  like- 
wise understood. 

Nouns  compound  of  a  noun  and  a  verb,  are  likewise  masculine.  Tbasth(/ 
oretlie,  noisette,  broche,  &c.  are  feminine,  yet  we  say  un  cure-oreiUe,  an  ear- 
picker;  un  casse-noisette,  a  nut-cracker;  un  tourne-'broche,  ajadlc;  unpattt' 
velours,  a  velvet-flower.     Except  une  garderobe  a  wardrobe. 

SECTION  III. 

Of  the   Article. 

The  noun  perfonns  divers  offices  in  speech.     Sometimes  it 

expresses  the  subject  of  which  something  is  spoken,  and  some' 

imes  the  object  which  particularises  that  which  is  said  of  the 

subject. 

At  odier  timeSy  we  consider  iu  the  noun  the  relation  wbidb  one 

thing  bears  to  another,  or  to  an  action :  as  le  Rai  aime  lep^i^l^ 

the  king  loves  the  people ;  le  peuple  aime  le  Roi,  the  people^  w^ 

the  king;  la  sagesse  du  Roi,  the  kind's  wisdom;  presenter  un 
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placet  au  Roif  to  present  a  petition  to  the  king ;  ressembler  au  Rot, 
to  be  like  the  king ;  nn  present  pour  le  Roi  a  present  for  the  king ; 
oiler  chez  le  Roi,  to  go  to  the  king,  S^c. 

Those  different  states  or  relations  of  the  noun^  those  various 
respects  in  which  it  may  be  considered,  are  denoted  in  Latin  by 
a  variety  of  terminations  in  the  noun,  which  they  call  cases.  In 
French^  as  well  as  in  EngliA,  they  are  denoted  by  the  place 
which  the  noun  has  in  the  sentence,  and  by  a  particular  sort  of 
words  called  prepositions.  The  noun,  considered  as  the  subject, 
comes  before  verb,  and  after  it,  when  considered  as  the  ob» 
ject.  The  abovementioned  examples,  where  the  same  nouns 
are  used  in  different  states,  ought  to  make  this  plain,  without  any 
other  illustration.  Roi  is  subject  in  the  first,  and  object  in  the 
second  :  on  tlie  contrary  peuple  is  object  in  one  and  suQect  in  the 
other.  In  the  other  examples,  the  noun  is  not  used  either  as 
subject  or  object,  but  its  other  relations  to  the  preceding  noun 
or  verb  are  denoted  by  the  words  immediately  coming  before  it : 
things  being  always  in  relation  to  each  other,  either  of  union  or 
separation,  fitness  or  unfitness,  quality,  effect,  cause,  end,  order, 
dependence,  situation,  S^c. 

Therefore  there  are  no  such  things  as  cases  and  declensions  in 
our  languages,  wherein  the  several  states  or  relations  of  the  noun 
are  marked  by  the  place  which  they  keep  in  the  sentence,  and  by 
prepositions.  But  as  none  of  them  denotes  $o  many  various  re- 
htions  as  these  two  de  and  d,  which  are  contracted  with  the 
article  in  two  particular  cases,  though  each  of  them  remain  the 
same  in  Edglish,  I  will  set  down  examples  of  the  ways  of  con* 
sidering  the  noun  in  French,  with  respect  to  its  chief  relations, 
icfr  mood's  sake  only,  and  to  accustom  the  beginner  to  that 
contraction,  which  is  a  little  puzzling  at  first. 

The  article  is  a  particle  established  to  specify  the  extent  of  the 
sense  in  which  the  noun  is  taken. 

Sing.  Numb.  Pbtr.  Numb. 

Masc.  Fern.     M.  If  F.  Masc.  4r  Fern. 

First    "^  rle,      la,  V  les,  the. 

Seamd  \  State  <duf     de  la,      del'  des,       of  the. 

Third  J  C  au,     ^  la,       k  V  aux,       to  the. 

The  article  agrees  with  the  noun  in  g&nier  and  number,  the 
being  in  Frendi  le,  for  the  masculine  gender ;  la  for  the  femi- 
Biiie,  when  the  noun  begins  with  a  consonant  oi  h  aspirate ;  the 
laCteir  /'only,  with  the  elision,  when  it  b^ias  with  a  vowel  or  A 
BHite;  andiesfor  the  plural  number,  with  all  sorts  of  nouns* 
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The  preposition  de  (in  English  of^  from)  and  a  (to)  are  con* 
tiacted  with  tlie  article^  when  the  noun  is  masculine,  and  begins 
with  a  consonant  or  h  aspirate ;  so  that^  instead  of  de  le,  we  say 
du  (for  of  the,  from  the),  and  instead  of  a  le  we  say  au  (for  to  the), 
and  likewise  we  say,  with  all  plural  nouns,  des  instead  of  de  hs, 
and  aux  instead  cL  les. 

Therefore,  to  make  the  article  agree  with  the  noun,  consider, 
1®.  Whether  the  noun  is  masculine  or  feminine.  9^.  Whether 
it  begins  with  a  consonant  or  with  a  vowel :  and  if  with  A,  whe- 
ther that  h  is  aspirate  or  mute.  3®.  Whether  or  no  the  sense  of 
the  noun  is  limited.  4°.  Whether,  in  the  limited  sense,  the  noun 
it  attended  with  an  adnoun,  and  which  of  the  two  comes  first. 
5^  Whether  the  noun  b  common  or  proper :  proper  names  taking 
no  article. 

Ist,  Example  of  a  noun  masculine  beginning  with  a  consonant. 

States.       Singular  Number.  Plural  Number. 

1st.  8f  4th.  le  Prince,  the  Prince,  les  Princes,  the  Princes, 

2d.      du  Prince,    of  the  Prince,  des  Princes,  of  the  Princes. 

3d.      au  Prince,     to  the  Prince,  aux  Princes,  to  the  Princes, 

%  N.  6.  The  first  state  answers  to  the  nominative  of  the  Latins ;  the  2d,  to 
their  genitive  and  ahlauve;  and  the  4th,  to  their  accusative :  in  French  the  4th 
state  of  nouns  is  like  the  1st. 

Sd.  Example  of  a  noun  masculine  beginning  with  h  aspirate. 
Ist.Sf  4th.  le  h^ros,       the  hero,    les  hires,  the  heroes, 

2d,      du  h^ros,         of  the  hero,     des  h^ros  of  the  heroes, 

3d,      au  h^ros,         to  the  hero,     aux  h^ros,  to  the  heroes. 

Sd.  Example  of  a  noun  masculine  beginning  with  a  vowel. 
1st.  4r  4th.  Toiseau,        the  bird,     les  oise^ux,  the  birds. 

2d.     de  Toiseau,       of  the  bird,     des  oiseaux,  of  the  birds. 

Sd.     k  Toiseau,         to  the  bird,    aux  oiseaux,  to  the  birds. 

4th.  Example  of  a  noun  masculine  beginning  with  h  mute. 
1st,  S^  4th.  rhomme,      the  man.    les  hommes,  the  men. 

2d.     de  rhomme,      of  the  man.    des  hommes,  of  the  men. 

3d,     h,  rhomme,        to  the  man,    aux  hommes,  to  the  men. 

m 

5th.  Example  of  a  noun  feminine  beginning  with  a  consomsnt. 
lst.Sf4th.\BLVnncease9thePrincess.  les  Princesses,         the  Princesses. 
2d.de  la  Princesse,  ofthePrincess.  des  Princesses,     of  the  Princesses. 
3d.  si  la  Princesse,  to  the  Princess,  aux  Princesses,   to  the  Princesses. 

6th.  Example  of  a  noun  feminine  beginning  with  h  aspirate. 
1st.  Sf  4th.  la  harangue,  the  speech,  les  harangues,  the  speeches. 

2d.  de  la  harangue,  of  the  speech,  des  harangues,        of  the  speech* 
3d.  k  la  harangue,   to  the  speech,  aux  harangues,        to  the  speeches. 
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1th.  Example  of  a  noun  feminine  beginning  with  a  vowel. 

Spates.,    Singular  Number.  Plural  Number. 

fiiilc4lh.  Vkme,  the  soul,  les  kmeu,  the  iouh. 

Od.' deVSimey  of  the  soul,  des  ^mes,  of  the  souls. 

3d.  i  Vim^,  to  the  soul,  aux  ^iiies,  to  the  souls. 

j^^^,  Emmfleqfa  nounfeminme  beginning  with  b  mute, 
Ift^f^^th.  liiabitude^  the  habit,    les  habitudesi^  the  habits. 

£a.i[],e  r|iabitu4e,  of  the  habit,  des  habitudes,  of  the  habits. 
3a.  4  lliabitude.     to  the  habit,     aux  habitudes.       to  the  habits. 

9ih.  Example  of  a  noun  nuuculme  taken  in  a  limited  sense,  and  beginning  with 

a  consonant. 

tai.  Si  M.  du  plain,  bread.        des  pains,  loace$, 

9d.  de  pain^  of  bread.         de  pains,  ef  Umeee. 

3d.  aim  pain,  io  bread,     i  des  pains.  ta  loaves. 

^  N*B.  When  a  noim  ii  nsed  in  a  limited  or  i^artitive  sense,  Ihe  particles  ait 
and  aux  cannot  be  used,  because  there  is  no  possibility  of  contracting^  d.  with  te 
or  U$,  on  aceonnt  of  the  preposition  de  happening  to  be  betwixt  them :  d,  there- 
fore, is  managed  with  the  partitive  art.  de,  du,  ae  la,  des ;  jost  as  the  other  pre- 
positions. 

10th,  Sample  of  a  noun  feminine  beginning  with  a  consonant,  and  taken  m  a 

limited  seme. 
tat.&4ik.  delayiande,  meat,        desTiandes,  meats. 

2d.  deviande,  qfmeai.        deviandes,  ef  meals. 

3dL  adela  viande,  to  meat,     a  des  viandes,  tomcats. 

lUk.  JBxample  of  a  noun  masculine  beginning  with  a  vamel^  and  taken  in  a 

limited  sense, 
lit.  Se  4ik.  de  Tesprit,  wit.        des  esprits,^  wits. 

2d.  d'esprit,  of  wit.         d'esprits^  ofwiis. 

3d.  a  de  I'esprit,  to  wU.     k  des  espnts,  to  wits 

13/4*  MjM0)^le  (fa  noun  feminine  beginning  wUh  a  vowel,  and  tmken  in  a 

limited  sense. 

1st.  &  4th.  de  Tean,                      water.         des  eanx,  waters. 

id.  ■  d^tf,'                                of  water,         d'eanx,  of  waters. 

3d.  ildePe^ilf                          to  water,     adeaeanxy  to  waters. 

i^th^Eixaimples  of  nouns  taken  in  a  limited  sense,  when  the  adnoun  comes  first. 

A  <  M  ^ng*  Masc.  Sing.  Fern, 

Ut.  &  4iht  d<  boA  pain,    .    good  bread.        de  bonne  viande,  good  meat. 

2d.'    ak  bon  pain,  of  good  breads         de  bonne  viande,  of  good  meat. 

3d.  ft^mi^lHuN^     .       to  good  bread.     &  de  bonne  viande,        io§ood:meat. 

IstM  4<A*  4'e«ceUeiit  vin,  exedtentwiiHe.  d*excelt«te  eao,  exeeUeOt  waten 
2d.  d'exqelleiit  YUiy  d  excellent  wine.  d'excellente  eao,  of  fjmUent  water. 
3d/it'^d'l«C<b!l0itTin,     to  excellent  wine,     a  d'excellenfe  ean,  to  excellent  water. 

14th.  J^f^if^l^qfnp^ns  tqkenin  a  limited  sense,  wJien  the  adnoun  epmaeslast. 

ijl^A  #|w Afiun  blaan     w^e  breads       de  la  viuide  civt»  0am  meal. 

2d.'  jd^  plin^anc,  of  white  bread.         de  viande  cnie,  of  raw  meat. 

W^wfkWBwdt,  to  wkitt  bread,     i  de  la  vii^de  crue,  toMoiheat 
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1j^  A:  4<ik.dayin  excellent,    exceeding  de  Peao  ezcellenle,    exetedmggood 

good  wine.  water* 

td,    dc  vin  excellent,  of  €xc^Mfjfooit  d'eaa  exoell^nte,    of  exceed^  good 

wine,  waters 

Stf .  &  da  vin  excellent,  to  exceeding  good  i  de  Teatl  excellente,        to  exceeding 

wine*  'good  woKter^ 
See  p.  214,  the  examples  of  that  limited  sense. 

t5th.    Example  ofnouru  taking  no  article  hrfore  them* 

Statet.  Sing,  Numb,  Plur,  Numb, 

let,  Sc  4th,  Dieu,    God.  Londres,     London,  Newton,      Newtam, 

Sfi.  de  Dieii,       qfGod,        de  Londres,  o/ZiOiuloii.         de 'SevrtOB,  of  Newton* 
3d.  i  Dieu,        to  God.  i  Londres,  to  London.  ii  Newton.  toNewtem* 

let.  &  4th,  Monsieur,  maeter.        Messieurs,  genHemtM* 

ltd.    deMonsienr,  of  master,    de  Messieurs,  of  gentlemen* 

3d.     k  Monsieur,  to  master,     a  Messieurs,  to  gentlemen* 

16M.    Example  of  nount  used  with  the  particle  na,  and  une, 
1st.  &  4ih,  un  Roi,  a  King,        des  Rois,  Kinge. 

2d.    d'unRoi,  of  a  King,        de  Rois,  ofKp^. 

3d.  il  un  Roi,  to  a  King,     i  des  Rois,  toKi^* 

let.  6c  4th.  une  Reine,  a  Queen.        des  Reines,  Queene* 

2d.    d'nne  Reine,  of  a  Queen,        de  Raines.  ofQueem 

3d.  a  une  Reine,  to  a  Queen,     si  des  Reincs,  to  Queene, 

CHAP.  II 

Of  Adnouns. 

jLhe  Adnoun  is  a  part  of  speech  serving  to  express  tlie  qua- 
Kties  of  things,  or  what  they  are. 

They  are  called  adnouns  or  adjectives,  because  they  are  as 
added  to  the  nouns  or  substantives,  which  they  are  either  joined 
with^  or  supposed  in  the  sentence^  to  qualify  the  things  which' 
the  others  serve  to  name:  as  savant  learned,  beau  and  6e//e hand- 
some, commode  convenient,  8^c.  which  are  qualities  that  may  he 
considered  in,  and  affirmed  of,  the  nouns  man,  woman,  house :  as 
un  homme  savant  a  learned  man,  une  belle  femme  a  handsome 
woman,  une  maison  commode  a  convenient  house,  i^c. 

The  adnouns  agree  with  the  nouns  in  gender  and  number;  and 
therefore  it  is  of  moment  to  know  how  to  form  their  genders. 

SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Formation  of  the  Feminine  Gender  of  Adnouns, 

Adnouns  ending  in  e  not  sounded,  are  of  both  gender»;  th«l 
IS,  the  same  for  the  masculine  and  feminine :  as, 

Masc.Gend.  Fern*  Gend.  -^ 

un  honn&te  homme,    ah  honest    une  honn&te  femme,  an  homft 

man.  wwnan.  .,   s 

un  proc6d6  indigne,    unworthy    une  conduite  indigne^  UHWorthf^' 

pro(;eeding.  way  of  behaving*,  .nj« 
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Tbe  ethers>  generally  speaking,  only  add  e  not  sonnded  for 
didrfenunine  gender;  as, 

Mdsc,  Fern.    Maac.  Fern.    Maac.  Fern. 

grand,  great,  grande.  savant,  learned,  savante.  rond,  round,  ronde. 

This  rule  never  varies  with  respect  to  the  adnoons  that  end 
with  a  vowel,  and  all  participles :  as, 

Masci  Fern.      Masc.  Fern*     Masc.  Fern. 

aisi,    easy,    ais6e.    aim6,   loved,    aini6e.    fait,    done,    faite. 
joli,  pretty,    jolie.     perdu,    lost,  perdue,    pris,  taken,    prisf ^ 

Except  however  bini  holy,  and  favori  darling,  which  make 
binite  zxui  favorite  in  their  feminine. 

Here  follow  rules  for  forming  the  feminine  gender  of  the 
other  adnouns,  which  all  end  their  masculine  with  one  of  these 
consonants,  c,  f,  I,  71,  t,  or  in  eux  and  eur. 

1st,  Adnouns  ending  in  eur  and  eux,  change  eur  and  eux  into 
ease  for  the  feminine  :  as, 

Masc.  Fern.  Masc.  Fern. 

railleur,     jeering,     raillezi^e.         heureux,     happy,     heureuse. 

Except  these  eleven,  anterieur,  foregoing,  former ;  postirieur, 
hind,  latter ;  dtirieur,  citerior ;  ttlterieur,  furthermost ;  intirieur, 
inward ;  exterieur,  outward ;  majeur,  senior ;  mtneur,  junior ;  supi" 
rieur,  superior ;  injerieur,  inferior ;  and  meilleur,  better ;  which 
follow  the  general  rule,  and  make  antirieure,interieure,  S^c. 

Klccept  also  vieux,  which  makes  vietUe,  from  its  old  mascnline  vieil,  still  used 
befoieaeme  sobstaatives  begimuDg  with  a  vowel,  or  h  not  aspirate :  as  mh  vieil 
kalni  an  old  suit  of  clothes.  We  use  it  with  homme  only  in  this  phrase  of  the 
Gospel,  dlpouiUer  le  vkil  homme  to  put  off  the  old  man ;  otherwise  we  express 
an  Md  mm  by  vmUmrd,  as  an  old  woman  by  the  feminine  of  vieil,  taken  sumtan- 
ti vely ,  wie  vteiUe  ;  that  word  being  the  feminine  of  vieux :  as  une  vieUU  mouon  an 
old  hoose. 

9dly,  Adnouns  ending  with  c,  whicn  are  only  eight  in  num- 
ber, form  their  feminine,  the  three  first,  in  changing  their  final  c 
iitio  the,  ^and  the  five  others  into  que :  as, 

Masc.  Fern.  Masc.  Fern. 

blanc,    white,    hhaiche.  public,  public,         publi^ue 

franc,     sincere,  francAc*  Grec,  Greek,         Grecque. 

see;       •  dru,       $iche.  Turc,  Turkish,      Turque. 

caduc^  in  decay,  cadu  jft/e.  ammomac,  ammoniac,  ammoniagt^e. 
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Sdli^f  Adnouns  ending  miiif,  form  tfieir  feminine  in  changing 
their  hnaiy  into  i>e;  as, 

Masc.  Fern.  Masc.  Fem^  [ 

neuf,      newy     neut^e.  y'lf,    quick,       we.' 

4thlyy  Of  adnouns  ending  with  I,  those  whicb*  have  a  or  t  be* 
fore  I  follow  die  general  rule ;  and  the  others  which  h^ve  e,  o,^  u^ 
or  ei  befpre  l,  double  that  final  /  before  e ;  as  does  also  gentil: 
as,  \ 

Masc.  Fern.      Masc.  Fern. 

fatal,  fatal,  fatale.    nul,  no  man,  nuUe. 

subttl,  subtle,         subtik.    pwreil,       alike,  paretUe. 

cruel,  cruel,  cruelle.    genttl''^,     genteel,        genttlle. 

moil,       «o^,)fofiB  their  rinol,       '\    tnd  dotibte    rmolk, 

fou,    fooluhff  feminiiie  Jfol.         f  also  I  before  «,/folIe, 

beau,      /»«,/' of  their  old  ibel,         /     making  in     i  belle, 

nouveau,n«to,^  masculine  C  nouvel ;  J  their  feminine  Cnouvelle ; 

which  old  masculines  are  sliU  used  before  nouns  beginning  with  a  vowel ;  asim 

fol  entHement  a  foolish  infatuation,  un  bd  esprit  a  wit,  un  wmvel  anumt  a  new 

lover,  ^c— The  masculine  bel  is  not  only  retained  in  this  phirase,  cela  est  belSrbem 
«  . J  ^_.  _,_-  ._  ... * f  the  French 

aa  Charles  k 


Sthly,  Of  adnouns  ending  with  n,  those  only  double  n  in  their 
f en^inine  which  have  o  before  n,  Cv  end  in  ten ;  the  others  follow 
the  general  rule  :  as, 

Masc.  Fern.     Masc.  Fern, 

hon,  good,  boTHie.     divin,  divine,  divine, 

ancien,        ancient,     smcienne.     plain,  Jiill,  pleine. 

Gthly,  Of  adnouns  ending  with  t,  those  only  double  i  m  tfeir 
feminine  which  have  e  or  o  before  it  (few  only  being  excepted, 
such  as  secret,  complet,  divot) ;  the  others  that  have  i  or  a,  or  an 
improper  diphthong,  or  a  consonant  before  t,  follow  the  genend 
rule;  as, 

Masc.  Fm* 

ingrat,      umgrat^ful,     ii^nitp. 
droit,        right,  'droite^ 

constant,  constamt^     ^onitaote^ 

The$e  six  following  double  tbeir  finals  before  ei  the 'dl^^ 

others  are  hot  so  regular :  ;^   ^;/'  h.hd 

Masc.   bas^       6pais,       expris,        gras,       gros,'     lad>    '^'"^ 

low,      thick,     depress,       fat,        big,      *l^«rf,^^^^'- 

F^.     basse,  ^paisse.  eitpresse.     grasse.    grdsiei  klsseL^^* '^ 


Masc. 

Fern. 

net. 

than. 

nette. 

sot. 

fooHsh, 

Botte. 

petit. 

Httle, 

petite. 

.sM 
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Masc.  Fern.  Masc.  Fern* 

b^Din,  beni^,  b^nigne.  jaloux,  jealous,  jalouBe- 

malin,  nudtgnant,  maligne.  nu,  naked,  nue* 

ODg,  iong,  longue.  vert,  green,  verte* 

roux,  reddish,  rousse.  ^^  ^** 

rru,  razVy  crue.  absous  absolved,  absoute. 

fauxy  Jalse,  fausse.  dissous,  dissolved,  dissoute. 


SECTION  II. 

Of  the  Comparison  ofAdnouns. 

As  an  adnoun  expresses  the  quality  of  a  thing,  and,  when 
compared  with  that  of  another,  that  quality  may  be  found  more 
or  less  such,  or  equal  others,  or  exceed  them  all ;  hence  arise 
what  Grammarians  call  the  three  degrees  of  comparison,  the  po- 
sitive, the  comparative,  and  the  superlative :  which  they  should 
have  rather  called  degrees  of  sismfication ;  since  the  positive  is 
never  used  vtrith  comparison,  and  tne  signification  of  the  adnoun 
is  most  times  increased  to  the  highest  pitch,  without  any  com- 
parison at  all.     However, 

The  adnoun,  in  as  much  as  it  expresses  only  the  quality  of  a 
thing,  is  called  positive ;  as  sage  wise,  beau  handsome,  mechant 
bad,  4rc. 

The  quality  of  a  thing  compared  with  another's,  and  affirmed 
to  equal  it,  or  exceed,  or  come  short  of  it,  is  called  comparative: 
which  therefore  is  threefold ;  as  aussi  sage  que  lui  as  wise  as  he, 
plus  beau  mCelle  handsomer  than  she,  moins  mechant  qxieux  less 
bad  than  they. 

The  qnali^  of  a  thing  affirmed  in  the  highest  degree  is  called 
superlative ;  which  is  either  absolute,  as  iris-^age  most  wise,  fort 
beau  very  handsome,  bien  mechant  very  bad ;  or  relative,  as  leplus 
sage,  leplus  beau,  le  plus  mechant  de  tous,  the  wisest,  the  hand- 
somest, the  worst  of  all. 

That  comparison  of  adnouns,  that  is,  the  rising  or  lessening 
their  signification,  or  denoting  equality  in  the  (j^uality  of  things,  is 
made  in  French  by  placing  some  of  these  particles  before  them, 
plus  more,  moins  less,  aussi,  si,  as,  so,  tant,  autant  (so  much,  so 
many,  as  much,  as  many),  and  miemx  better,  before  participles : 
as  aussi  sage  que  lui,  plus  beau  qu*elle,  moins  mechant  qu'eux^mieux 
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fait  better  made,  il  rCest  pas  si  grand  qu'elle,  he  is  not  so  tall  as 
she. 

Elle  n^a  pas  tant  d^ esprit  que  She  has  not  so  much  wit  as 
sa  saury  mais  elle  a  autant  de  her  sister,  but  she  has  as  much 
vivaciti,  Sf  elle  est  aussi  aimu"  liveliness,  and  is  as  amiable  as 
ble.  she. 

And  for  denoting  the  highest  or  lowest  degree  of  the  adnoun, 
we  put  one  of  the  adverbs  of  excess  before  it,  tris  most ;  bien, 
forty  very ;  irifiniment,  extrimement,  prodigieusement  (extremely, 
vastly,  mightily) ;  or  if  there  is  relation,  we  put  the  article  be- 
fore the  comparative  adverbs,  which  we  make  agree  in  gender 
and  number  with  the  noun;  as  masc,  le  plus  sage,  fem.  la  plus 
sagCy  the  wisest ;  masc.  le  mieuxfaity  fem.  ta  mieuxfaitCy  the  best 
made ;  masc.  les  moins  mauvais,  fem.  les  moins  mauvaises,  the 
least  bad. 

Three  adnouns  only,  in  French,  denote  by  themselves  the 
comparison ;  meilleur  better,  pire  worse,  and  moindre  less. 

Meilleur  is  the  comparative  of  bon  good,  whose  relative  super- 
lative is  formed  by  putting  the  article  before  its  comparative ;  as. 

Pus.  bon  good ;  Comp.  meilleur  better ;  Sup.  le  meilleur  the 
best. 

After  the  same  manner,  mauvais  bad,  has  for  its  comparative 

inre  worse ;  and  for  its  superlative  le  pire  the  worst :  and  petit 
ittle,  for  its  comparative  moindre  less ;  and  for  its  superlative  le 
moindre  the  least ;  though  we  also  say, 

petit,  plus  petit y  Xuoo         le  plus  petit,       \       the 

little,     or  moindre,  j       '      or  le  moindrCy      j       least. 

mauvais,  plus  mauvais^  I  leplus  mauvais,  1        the 

bad,  or  pire.  J  '  ox  te  pire,  j      worst. 

mechant,  plus  michant,  7  more,     leplus  mechant,  1  the  most 

wicked,  or  pire,  j  wicked,  or  2c  jwre,  j  wicked. 

But  we  don't  say  bon,  plus  bon,  leplus  bon, 

instead  of  bon  good,  meilleur  better,   le  meilleur  the  best. 

Observe  that  the  pronouns  adjective  have  the  sameeffibctas 
the  article  in  making  the  superlative  degree ;  and  mon  meilkur 
ami  is  equal  to  le  meilleur  de  mes  amis  the  best  of  my  friends. 

Adverbs  increase  or  decrease  also  in  their  signification ;  as  tfis' 
sagement,  very  wisely  ;fort  habilement  very  artfully ;  plusfinevH^t 
qu'on  nepeut  dire,  more  cunningly  than  can  be  said ;  leplus  sdA' 
tilement  qu^onpuisse  imaginea,  with  the  greatest  subdety'one  bID 
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imagine.     And  tbesa  three  form  their  <^aiparative  and  super- 
lative  irregularly. 

Posit,  Comp*  SuperL 

iienf      well,      mietix,        better,        le  mieuxy  the  best. 

mal,         iU,       pk,    orl      ^^^^^      f&pw,        of  1  the  worst 

plusmal,}  ^     \le  plus  mal,} 

peuy      little,     moinSf  less,  le  moinSf  the  least. 

bicn  denotes  either  the  quality  or  the  quantity :  if  it  is  used  in  the  former 
sense,  its  comparative  ismieux;  if  in  the  latter,  itisp/u«;  ta  hienfaitwtW 
made,  mieux  fait  better  made;  Men  fatigui  much  tired,  plu»  fatigue  more 
tired. 

Tiiese  two  adoouns,  prochain  and  THHtin,  next,  near,  can  be  used  only  in 
the  positive,  and  never  in  the  comparative  or  superlative.  They  are  supplied 
bj  the  comp.  and  superl.  of  the  other  adnoun  proche  nenTyplutproche  nearer, 
le  plus  proche  the  nearest,  instead  of  plus  prochain,  le  plut  prochain^  plus  vot- 
sin,  leplus  voisin, — However,  voitin  may  well  take ^br^  or  trop  before  it:  as 
nous  sommesfort  voisins  we  live  very  near  one  another,  nos  maisons  sont  trop 
voisines  our  houses  are  too  near  one  another. 

There  are  besides  six  other  words  of  a  superlative  kind  and  signification,  that 
end  in  issime :  as  sirenissime  most  serene,  eminentissime  most  eminent,  r^i^ 
rendissime  most  reverend,  illustritsime  most  illustrious,  giniralisnme  generalis- 
simo, and  savantissvme  most  learned :  this  last  is  of  the  burlesque  style. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  Pronouns. 

Pronouns  are  words  which  usually  stand  for  tibe  particular 
noun  of  a  thing  or  person. 

There  are  four  sorts  of  Pronouns :  the  Personal,  the  Relative, 
the  Demonstrative,  and  the  Intermediate. 

Of  Pronouns  Personal, 

Pronouns  Personal  are  divided  into  five  orders  or  classes ;  1^^, 
diose  of  the  first  person ;  9dlyy  of  the  second ;  3c%,  of  the  third 
masculine ;  Athitfj  the  diird  feminine ;  Sthlify  the  Uiird  indeter- 
minate. 

Pronouns  of  the  first  Person. 

State*  Sing,  Numb,  Plur,  Numb, 

lit.         Je,  moi,                     I.        Nous,  we* 

%d.     de  moi,                   of  me,  de  nous,  ofus» 

M.     i  moi,  moi,  me,      to  me.  a  nous,  nous,  to  tis. 

4th,    me,  moi,                     me,        nous,  u& 
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Pfonoum  of  the  second  Persem        -"'' 
State*  5tiig.  Numb.  Plur*  Numb. 

Ist.        Tu,  toi,  thou:        Voiis,  ^  you. 

Qd.    de  toi,  of  thee*    de  vous^  '        cf  you. 

3d.    ^  toi^  toi,  te^         to  thee,    ivous,  youb,  '       to  you. 

4th.  te,  toi,  thee.        vous,  you. 

Pronouns  of  the  third  Person  Masculine^ 

1st.        U,  lui,                he,  it.        lis,  eux,  '  they. 

Qd.    de  lui,           of  him,  of  it.    d'eux,  of  them. 

3d.    d  lui,  lui,      to  him,  to  it.    k  eux,  leur  to  them. 

4th.         le,  lui,              him,  it.        les,  eux,  them. 

Pronouns  qfthe  third  Person  Feminine. 

1st.     EUe,                      she,  it.        Elles,  .  th^, 

Qd.  d'elle,              of  her,  of  it.    d'elles,  of  them. 

3d.  k  elle^  lui,        to  her,  to  it.     k  eUes,  leur,  to  them. 

4th.  la,  elle^                    her,  it.        les,  elles,  them. 

Pronouns  of  the  third  Person  Indeterminate. 
Ist.         On,  soi,  oneself    3d.  St.  dsoi,  se,        to  oneself. 

2rf,     de  soi,  of  oneself.    4th.  .      se,  soi,  oneself. 

Out  of  the  pronouns  personal  are  made  some  adnouns  called 
Possessive,  because  they  show,  that  the  thing  spoken  of  belongs 
to  the  person  or  thing  which  diey  serve  to  denote.  It  is  wrong- 
fully they  are  reckoned  a  particular  class  of  pronouns,  since  their 
office  is  not  to  stand  for  the  name  of  a  thing,  but  only  to  qualify 
it.  These  pronominal  adnouns  are  of  two  sorts,  absolute  and 
relative. 

Pronominal  adnouns  absolute,  or  rather  possessive  articles,  al- 
ways come  before  the  nouns  which  they  qualify,  doing  the  office 
of  tlie  article.     They  are  six  in  number,  viz. 

Sing.  M.  iSr  F.     Plur.  M.  <5r  F. 

C  mon,  ma,  mes,  my.  ^  2d.  «crf«.  de  mon,  de  ma,  de 

\st.Stale.<  ton,    ta,    tes,  tky.\sd.  a  Son/i'^ma,  i 

I  son,    sa,   ses,  his,  her,  its.  J  ™^s>   *^  "*y- 

Sing.M.SiF.  Plur.M.&^F. 

C  notre,         nos,  our.  1  9d.  St.  de  notre,  de  nos, 

\st.  State,  <  voire,         vos,         yoiir.r  of  our. 

t  leur,  leurs,      t/ieir.  J  3d.St.  i  notre,a  nos,  to  oar, 

Prominal  adnouns  relative,  or  rather  possessive  pronouns,  are  so 
called,  because  they,  not  being  joined  to  their  noun,  suppose  it 
either  expressed  before  or  understood,  and  are  related  to  it 
They  are  also  six,  which  answer  to  each  of  the  pronominal 
adnouns  absolute,  and  take  the  article. 
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Stat  Sing.  Masc.    Fern.    Slur.  Mawc.    Fern. 


C  le  rnien^  la  mi 

\sL  <  le  tieiiy    la  tic 

(.le  sieiiy  la  sii 


le  rnien^  la  mienne,  les  mieRB,  les  miennesymtne. 
tienne^  les  tiens,  les  tienneSy  thine. 
sienne^  lessienSylessienneSyAcs^A^rs. 


1st 


Ma$c.  and  Fern. 
C  le  ntere^  la  ndtre,  les  ndtres^   ours. 
.  <  le  Y6tre,  la  v6tre,  les  vdtres,  yours. 


fd.  dn  mien 
de  la  niienne 
des  miens, 
det  mieMMs 
of  mine. 

Sd,  au  mien, 
to  mnUf  6cc. 


id.  dnnMre,   delanfttre, 

des  ndtres. 

3d.  aandtre,  a  la  n6tre« 

aox  notres,  tfc. 


letiTf    la  leur,    les  leurs^  theirs. 

Of  Pronouns  Relative. 

Pronouns  relative  are  used  after  nouns  and  pronouns  personal, 
as  part  of  their  retinue ;  and  to  which  they  are  so  nearly  related, 
that  without  them  they  have  no  signification. 

There  are  four  pronouns  relative^  quiy  quel,  quoi,  and  le :  qui, 
qubif  and  le,  are  for  both  genders  and  numbers,  and  take  no  ar- 
ticle ;  but  quel  takes  the  article,  and  foims  with  it  but  a  single 
word,  viz.  lequel,  Sec. 


quoi,  que, 
de  quoi,  dont, 

d  quoi, 
que,  quoi, 


what 
of  what 


1  St.  State.      qui        who,  what. 
2d.  de  quiy  dont^  of  whom, 

of  that,  whose. 
Sd.  qui,  to  whom,  to  that. 

4th.         que,  qui,    whom,  that. 
Sing.  Masc.     Fem.  •       Plur.  Masc.      Fern. 
l5^  lequel,     laquelle;       lesquels,  lesquelles, 
2rf.  duquei,   de  laquelle ;  desquels,desquelIes,dont,o/'w/M*cA,a?Ao5e. 
3d.  auquel,   a  laquelle ;    auxquels    auxquelles,  to  which. 

1st.  State,  le,  him,  it. 

2d.  en,  of  him,  of  her,  of  it,  of  them. 


to  what, 
what. 

which 


3d. 


to  him,  to  her,  to  it,  to  them. 


These  pronouns,  (except  le)  are  used  for  asking  questions,  to 
which  add  quel,  another  pronominal  adnoun,  which  is  never  used 
without  a  noun  or  pronoun  after  it :  as, 

Quel  est  cei  homme-ld  ?  Who  is  that  man  ? 

Quels  sonts4ls^  Quelles  sent  elles?     Who  or  what  are  they  ? 

Sing.  Masc.        Fem.       Plur.  Masc.     Fem. 

1st.  State.         quel,       quelle;  quels,        quelles,         what. 

9d.  de  quel,  de  quelle ;      de  quels,   de  quelles,    of  what. 

3d.  a  quel,  a  quelle ;        si  quels,     si  quelles,     to  what 

Of  Pronouns  Demonstrative,  which  are, 
ce,  cet,  cette,  ces.  \\  ceci,  cela.  ||  celui,  celle,  ceux,  celles.  \\celui-<i, 
celU<i,  ceux-ci,  celles-ci.  ||  celui-ld,  celle-li,  ceux-la,  velles-ld,  \\  ce 
que,  ce  qui, 

M 
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These  pronouns  are  called  Demonstrative,  because  they  de- 
note more  precisely,  and,  as  it  were,  demowstrate  either  the  nouns 
before  which  they  come,  or  those  they  stand  for ;  therefore  they 
have  no  article,  but  with  great  propriety  may  be  called  demon- 
strative articles.  The  pronoun  ce,  from  which  the  others  are 
derived,  and  which  is  for  that  reason  called  Primitive,  is  used 
only  before  nouns  masculine  beginning  with  a  consonant,  or  h  as- 
pirate :  cet  is  used  before  nouns  masculine  beginning  with  a 
vowel  or  h  not  aspirate ;  cette  before  all  nouns  feminine ;  and  ces 
before  all  nouns  of  the  plural  number,  and  for  both  genders. 

States.  Sing  Masc.    Fem.  Plur.  M,  8^  F. 

cette,  this  or  that.  ces,    these  or  those. 

de  cette,  of  this,  that,  dc  ces,  of  th^e,  those. 

k  cette,  to  this,  that.  4  ces,   to  these,  those. 

Ist,       celm,  he  or  thai,        ceWe,  ike  or  thaiy       ceux,       eelles,  theif  or  those. 
Sd.   dccelui,      ^/lOmi,    decelle,         qf  her^  de  cenx^  de  ctllei^  cfthem. 

->j      ji -_•...        ^.itf-        X  __ii-  to  her,    dceux,    slcelles, 

ceux-ci,       celles-ci, 

de  ceax-ci,  de  cellea-ci, 

a  ceux-ci,     si  celles-ci, 

ceux-14,        celles-la, 

de  ceux-la,    de  celles-ld!, 

d  ceux-1^     a  celles-ld, 


1st. 
Qd. 
Sd. 


ce,  or  cet, 
de  ce,      cet, 
cet. 


ce. 


3d.     sicelui,      toVm',      a  celled 

1st.  celui-ci,  celle-ci,  this, 
Sd.  de  celui-ci,  de  celle-ci,  of  this, 
Sd,  i  celui-ci,   a  celle-ci,  to  this, 

let.  cehii-la,  celle-la,  that, 
Sd.  de  celui-ld,  de  celle-lft,  of  thai, 
3d.  a  celui-lsi,  a  celle-la,  to  thud, 

tti.  ceci,  this,  cela,  thai, 
Sd.  de  ceci^  of  ihis,de  cela,  of  that, 
Sd,   i  ceci,  to  this,  a  cela,  to  that. 


to  them. 

these, 
i^  these, 
h  these. 

those, 
ofthooe, 
to  those. 

ce  qui,  "  ce  que,  which,  that  which,  what. 
de  ce  qui,  de  ce  que,  of  wMch,  of  thai.  See. 
a  ce  qui,  i  ce  que,  to  whieh,  to  that,  &e. 


Of  Pronouns  Indeterminate. 

These  pronouns  are  called  Indeterminate,  because  they  denote 
and  express  their  object  in  a  general  indeterminate  manner.  Be- 
sides on  already  mentioned,  these  pronouns  are  quelqu^un,  quel- 
qv!une ;  chacun,  chacune ;  nul,  nulle ;  pas  un,  pas  une ;  aucun,  au- 
cune ;  quiconque,  personne,  Fun  V autre,  Vun  Sc  F autre,  tun  ou 
r autre,  ni  Fun  ni  f autre,  plusieurs,  tout,  and  rien. 
States.  Masc,  Fem. 

\st.        chacun,  chacune, 

9d.    de  chacun,     de  chacune^ 

k  chacune, 

Fem. 

quelqu'une, 

de  quelqu'un,  de  quelqu'une, 

a  quelqu'un,   ^  quelqu'une, 

Plur,  Masc.  Fem. 

quelques-uns,         quelques-unes,  some  ones. 

de  quelques-une,    de  quelques-unes,  of  some  ofUH* 

i  quelques-uns,      k  quelques-unes,  to  some  ones 


3d,  h  chacun, 
States,  Sing,  Masc, 
1st,  quelqu'un, 

3d, 

Ist, 

2d 

3d 


every  body,  or  every  one. 
of  every  body,  everyone, 
to  every  body,       every  one- 

somebody, or  someone^ 
of  somebocy,  some  one* 
to  somebody,       some  one- 
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States.  Sing.  Masc.     Fern. 

aucune, 
d'aucune, 
k  aucune, 
nulle, 
de  nulle^ 
d  uuUe, 
pas  une^ 
de  pas  une^ 
k  pat  line. 


1^. 
2d. 
3d. 
1st. 
2d. 
3d. 
1st. 


aucun, 

d'aucun^ 

k  aucuiiy 

null 

de  null 

k  null 

pas  un. 


2d.  de  pas  un^ 

3d.     ' 


a  pas  un. 

Sing.  Masc. 
1st.     Tun       lautre, 
2d.      I'uude  I'dutre,        ! 
Sd.      Tun   aTautre, 

P/ur.  Masc. 
ist.     les  uns  les  autreS| 
2d.      les  uns  des  auti*eS| 
3d.     les  uns  aux  autresi 

Sing.  Masc. 
\st.        Van  8c      Tautre, 
2d.     de  Tun  &  de  lautre, 
Sd.      iFunSc  a  Tautre, 

Plur.  Masc. 
1st.     les  uns  da  les  autres, 
2d.     des  uns  8c  des  autres^ 
3d.     aux  uns  8c  aux  autres^ 

Sing.  Masc. 
1st.        Fun  ou       Tautrei 
2d.     de  Tun  ou  de  I'autre; 
3d.       'k  Tun  ou  k  Tautrei 

Plur.  Masc. 
1st.     les  uns  ou  les  autres, 
2d.     des  uns  ou  des  autreSi 
3d.     aux  uns  ou  aux  autres^ 

Sing.  Masc. 
1st.     oi       Tun  ni       rautre, 
2d.     ni  de  Tun  ni  de  rautre, 
Sd.     ni  a  Fun  ni  k  I'autrei 

Plur.  Masc. 
1st.,  ni  les  uns  ni  les  autres^ 
2d.  ui  des  uns  ni  des  autres, 
Scf.  ni  aux  uns  ni  aux  autres. 


nobody,  or  none, 
of  nobody  f  none* 
to  nobody,  none, 
none,  or  nobody 
of  none,  nobody, 
to  none,  nobody, 

not  one,  never  a  one,  none,  nobody 
of  not  one,  or  none,  8cc 
to  not  one,  or  none,  8cc 

Fern. 


une  Tautrei 
une  de  I'autrei 
une  k  Tautrei 

Fern. 
les  unes  les  autres, 
les  unes  des  autres, 
les  unes  aux  autres. 

Fern. 
I'une  8c       Tautre, 
de  Tune  8c  de  Tautrei 
k  Tune  S:  k  rautre. 

Fern. 
les  unes  8c  les  autres, 
des  unes  8c  des  autresi 
aux  unes  8c  aux  autres. 

Fern. 

Tune  ou       I'autrei 

de  Tune  ou  de  Tautrei 

k  Tune  ou  k  I'autrei 

Fern. 
les  unes  ou  les  autres^ 
des  unes  ou  des  autres, 
aux  unes  ou  aux  autres. 
Fern. 

ni       Tune  ni      I'autrei     neither. 

ni  de  Tune  ni  de  I'autrei  of  neither. 

ni  k  Tune  ni  k  Tautre,  to  neither. 

Fern. 

ni  les  unes  ni  les  autres,        neither. 

ni  des  unes  ni  des  autres^    of  neither. 

ni  aux  unes  ni  aux  autres,    to  neither 


one  another, 
of  one  another, 
to  one  another. 

one  another, 
of  one  another. 
to  one  another. 


both, 
of  both, 
to  both. 

both, 
of  both, 
to  both. 

either, 
of  either, 
to  either. 

either, 
of  either, 
to  either. 
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Stat.  Sing.  Masc.  Fem.  PL  Masc.        Fem. 

ist.        tout,        toute,        tous,         toutesy      aU^  every  thing. 

2d.    de  tout,   de  toute,   de  tous,     de  toutes,  ofall^  every  things 

3d.     d  tout,     k  toute,     'k  tous,      k  toutes,  to  ally  every  thing. 
These  two  are  of  the  Singularnumber  only,  and  both  Genders- 
1st.        quiconque,        anybody.               penoime,       noboA^.. 

2d.    dequiconque,    ofanybotw.           de  personne,  of  nobody. 

Sd.      k  quiconque,  to  am  boay.             k  personne,  to  nobody. 

These  are  likewise  of  both  Genders. 

1^.          plusieurs,          many.              rien,  nothing. 

2d.      de  plusieurs,      of  many.         de  rien,  of  nothing. 

3d.        dplusieurs,      to  many.           d  rien,  to  nothing. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  NUMBERS. 

iVuMBERS  are  words  established  to  denote  the  computation, 

that  is,  to  reckon  the  things  and  actions  spoken  of,  and  are  of 
five  sorts,  namelj.  Cardinal,  Ordinal,  Collective,  Distributive, 
and  Multiplicative. 

Cardinal  numbers  join  units  together ;  such  are,  in  their  se- 
veral forms, 

Vn  (femin.une),        One,                             1.  I. 

Deux,                         Two,                             2.  II. 

Trois,                         Three,                          3.  III. 

Quatre,                       Four,                          4.  IV. 

Cinq^qis sounded),    Five,                           5.  V. 

Six  (pron.  siss),          Six,                             6.  VI. 

Sept  (pron.  set).        Seven,                          7.  VII. 

Huit  (t  is  sounded).   Eight,                          8.  VIII. 

Neuf  (f  is  sounded).  Nine,                           Q.  IX. 

Dix  (pron.  diss).        Ten,                           10.  X. 

Onze,                         Eleven,                      11.  XI. 

Douze,                      Twelve,                      12.  XII. 

Treize,                        Thirteen,                     13.  XIII. 

Quatorze,                   Fourteen,                    14.  XIV. 

Quinze,                      Fifteen,                      15.  XV. 

Seize  (sei  is  broad).    Sixteen,                      16.  XVI. 
Dix-sept  Cprow.   1      o       . 

diss^et);          1     Sa>enteen,                  ,y  XVII. 

Dix-huit  (pron.  7      ji<:„h,^.„ 


..jii 


I 


fuf),  5 

f    XXHy 

pi3, 

latre 

nq, 

uit, 
euf, 


on  -> 

I 


I: 


ieux,  l^c. 

te, 

ite, 

e  (pron. 

mte), 

e  &  un, 

e  8c  deux 


} 


e  8c  dix^ 
e  8c  onze, 
e  8c  douze^ 


} 


vingts,  (gts^ 
popped^  and  f 
e  following  r 

•vingt-un, 

•vingt*<dixy 
>vingt-onze, 


t  in  cent  u 
J  and  in 
ving  too) 

ngt    8c   un. 


} 

snt  u^ 
in  the  > 

^h  3 
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Nineteen, 

Twenty, 

One  and  Twenty, 
T(Bi>o  and  Tnfenty, 

Three  and  Twenty, 
Four  and  Twenty, 
Five  and  Twenty, 
Six  and  Twenty, 
Seven  and  Twenty, 
Eight  and  Twenty, 
Nine  and  Twenty, 
Thirty, 
TMrty-one, 
Thirty-two,  Sfe. 
Forty,   . 

Sixty, 

Sixty^ne, 

Sixty-two,  ^c. 

Seventy, 
Seventy^ne, 

Seventy-two^  S^c. 

Eighty, 

Eighty-one, 
Eighty-two,  8^c. 
Ninety, 
Ninety-one,  S^c. 

an  Hundred, 


1«5 

19-     XIX 

20.  XX. 

21.  XXI. 

22.    xxn. 

28.  XXIII. 

24.  XXIV. 

25.  XXV. 

26.  XXVI. 

27.  XXVII. 

28.  XXVIII. 

29.  XXIX. 

30.  XXX. 
S].  XXXI. 
S2,8cc.XXXII,8cc 
40.  XL. 

50.      L, 

60.  LX. 

61.  LXI 
62,8cc.LXII,  8ic. 

70.  LXX. 

71.  LXXL 

72,8cc.LXXII.  See. 

80.  LXXX. 

81.  LXXXl. 
82,&c.LXXXII, 

8lc. 
90.      XC. 

91,8cc.XCI,  8cc. 
100.    C. 


an  Hundred  and  one,  l6l .    CI,  &e. 
an  Hundred  If  TwerUy,  120.    GXXv    ^  ' 

an  Hundred  and        ^^^^^^^ctXi,^^, 
Iwenty-one.  . 
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>Two  Hundred,      200.    CC. 


300.  CCC. 
400.  CD. 
500.  Dor  ID. 
600.  DC. 


Cent-trente,  Sfc.  an  Hundred  if  Thirty,  130^  8cc.  CXXX,  8cc. 
Deux    cents,   or^ 
rather  cens  (x  is 
dropped^and  the 
final  consonants 
in  the  following 
also,    as  before 
any  other  word, 
beginning    with 
a  consonant), 
Trois  cens, 
Quatre  cens, 
Cinq  cens. 
Six  cens, 
Sept  cens, 
Huit  cens, 
Neuf  cens, 
Mille, 
Deux  Mille, 
Trois  Mille, 
Quatre  Mille, 
Cinq  Mille, 
Six  Mille, 
Sept  Mille, 
Huit  Mille, 
Neuf  Mille, 
Dix  MiUe, 

10000. 
Vingt  Mille, 

20000. 
Trente  Mille, 
30000. 

Quarante  Mille, 
40000. 

Cinquante  Mille, 
50000. 
Cent  Mille. 

100000. 
Deux  Cent  Mille, 
200000. 

Cmq  Cent  MiUe, 
500000. 
un  Million, 
lOOOOCK). 


Three  Hundred, 
Four  Hundred, 
Five  Hundred, 
Six  Hundred, 

Seven  Hundred,    700.  DCC. 
E^ht  Hundred,    800.  DCCC. 
Nine  Hundred,     900.  CM  or  DCCGC. 
a  Thousand,         1000.  M  or  CIO. 
Tm  Thousand,  2000.  II O  or  II.M. 
Three  Thousand,  3000.  III.M. 
Four  Thousand,  4000.  IV.M. 
Five  Thousand,   5000.  V.M. 
Six  Thousand,     6000.  VI.M. 
Seven  Thousand,  7000.  VII.M. 
Eight  Thousand,  8000.  VIII.M 
Nine  Thousand,  9000.  IX.M. 

Ten  Thousand, 
XMorCCIDDorXeia 
Twenty  Thousand, 

XXCID. 
Thirty  Thousand, 

XXXCIO. 
Forty  Thousand, 

XLCIO. 
Fifty  Thousand, 

LCIO. 
an  Hundred  Thousand,    ^ 

CCCIOOD. 
Tu>o  Hundred  Thousqndp 

CCM  or  CCoo.     . 
Five  Hundred  Thousanif. 

DM.  or  D.  CO. 
a  Million, 

CCCICOOOD. 
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Or(iu2a(  tittiubera  denote  the  order  and  rank  of  things :  such  are 


lePremiei,  r* 

le  Second^  le  Dcuxiimey  2*- 

le  Troisiime,  '^ 

le  Quatri^me, 

le  Cinqui^me, 

le  Sixi^me, 

le  Septi^me, 

le  Huiti^me, 

le  Neuvi^me, 

le  Dixiime, 

le  Onziime, 

le  Doiizi^me, 

le  Treizic^me, 

le  Quatorzieme, 

le  Quinzi^me, 

le  Seizidiney 

le  Dix-septi^me, 

le  Dix-huiti^me, 

k  Dix-neuvi^me^ 

k  Vingti^me, 

le  Vingt  &  uniime, 

j«  Vingt-deuxiime^  h^c. 

j^  Trentiime^ 

le  Quaranti^me^ 

1^  Cinquanti^me, 

1^  Soixanti^me, 

|c  Soixante  8c  dixiimey 

je  Quatre-viagtiime, 

1^  Quatre-vingt-dixi^e, 

1^  Centi^me, 

I®  Cent-cinquanti^me^ 

I®  Deux-centikne, 

le  MUli^me, 


3*- 
4a. 

5«- 

ye. 
3e. 
ge. 

lie. 
12«- 

13«- 
14*- 

17* 

IS*- 
2(y- 


iht  First.       1st, 
the  Second.       2d. 
the  Third.       3d. 
the  Fourth.      4th. 
the  Fifth.      5th. 
the  Sixth.      6th. 
the  Seventh.      7th. 
the  Eighth.      Sth. 
the  mnth.      9th. 
the  Tenth.     lOth. 
the  Eleventh.     1  Ith. 
the  Twelfth.     I2th. 
the  Thirteenth.     I3th. 
the  Fourteenth.     I4th. 
the  Fifteenth.     1 5th. 
the  Sixteenth.     l6th. 
the  Seventeenth,     nth. 
the  Eifhteeitth.     ISth. 
the  Nineteenth,     igth. 
the  Twentieth.    20th. 
the  Twenty-first, 
the  Twenty-'Second,  i^x. 
the  Thirtieth, 
the  Fortieth, 
the  Fiftieth, 
the  Sixtieth, 
the  Seventieth, 
the  Eightieth, 
the  Ninetieth, 
the  Hundredth, 
the  Hundred  and  Fiftieth, 
the  txDO  Hundredth 
the  Thousandth. 


Collective  Numbers  denote  a  plurality  of  things  expressed  by 
^denomination  of  the  singular  number.     Such  are, 

Un  terdiety  o,  stanza  of  three  verses. 

^  tierce,  a  tierce^  a  sequence  of  three  cards 

^tntotip  a  prial  or  pair-royal. 
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un  quatraifii  a  quatrain^  a  stanza  of  four  verses. 

une  quarte,  a  quart,  a  fourth. 

un  sixain  (^pron.  sbain),  a  stanza  of  six  verses^  also  mx  packs  y^  cards. 


un  huitain^ 
une  huitaine 
un  huiti^me^ 
une  huiti^me, 
une  octave^ 
une  neunuoey 
un  neuvi^me, 
un  dizain, 
une  dizaine^ 
un  dixi^aiey 
une  dou2une, 
une  demiHloiizainei 
unquinzain, 
une  quinzaine, 
une  quinte, 
une  vingtaine> 
un  vingti^me, 
une  trentaine> 
un  trentain, 
une  quarantaine, 
une  cinquantaine) 
une  soixantaine, 
une  centaine^ 
un  millier, 
un  million^ 
un  milliafy 


a  stanza  of  eiglU  verses, 
sennight y  eight  days  together. 

the  eifkm  ptup 

a  sequence  of  eigfOt^  ciitS^ 

an  octave,  a  stanza  ofe^ht  veneBftbG^ 

a  novena,  aninedAy^  Si^vdl^bn. 

the  nisiA^ft 
a  stanza  of  t(^  ikr9ti. 

the  tmhmt. 

a  mzeu, 

haifa  da^ 

(terms  of  tenni&<ourt)yjfifteenalL 

a  fortnight,  fifteen  tMfi0. 

Or  quint,  J^h. 

a  scQre,  or  twenty. 

u  twentieth  part. 

thirty. 

(terms  of  tenni^court),  thirty  all. 

fortif,  ftiarantain. 

the  number  tfdxty. 
anhtmdr&L 
a  thousand. 

amytu>tk 
ten  hundred  tkonsemdfmiii^ns. 


une  millitsse  (a  term  of  contempt,  1  thousands  and  thousands,  4 
or  of  familiarity),  j      vast  number. 

nrmee  an  army,  peuple  peopie,  S^c.  are  also  Collective  lipuii)3; 
but  they  differ  from  the  numbers  in  this,  that  they  indicalci  no 
quantum. 


!  < 


Distributive  Numbers  are  those  that  express  th^x^^,<if,  a 
totum  or  whole  divided ;  as  la  moitii  the  half,  le  tiers,  b  mff^ 
&c.  the  third  or  fourth  part.  . ./  ;':|!1^ 

Multiplicative  Numbers,  also  called  Proportional,  jiiia&fiMi^ 
increase  both  of  number, and  quantity;  as  le  doub^le^l^f^^^ 
triple  treble,  le  centuple  an  hundred  fold»  , ,.  /*'/»  '\^^^^\. 
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CHAP.  V.  * 

0/  VERBS. 

X  hbVkrb  is  apart  of  speftch  which  serves  to  express  that  which  is  attributed 
to  the  subject,  in  denotinr  the  Bemg  or  CoHdUtom  of  the  thio|[S  and  persons 
fpoken  of,  the  Aciimu  which  they  do,  or  the  Imreuimu  they  receive. 

Four  sorts  of  verbs  na^f  be  distinguished  in  French. 

Uif  The  verb  tubtUmiive,  vrhich>declares  what  the  subject  is,  and  is  always 
followed  by  an  adnoun.  that  fmrticnlarises  what  that  suoject  is :  as  itre  richer 
j^^soem^,  Sec.  to  be  rich,  wise,  learned,  ifc. 

ftUy,  The  verb  ocltre,  which  denotes  the  action  or  impression  of  the  subject, 
and  is  attended  by  a  noun  which  is  the  object  of  that  action  or  impression ;  as 
mimer  la  vmiu  to  love  virtue,  reeevoir  des  leitres  to  receive  letters. 

3fily,  The  verb  wmJter^  which  is  neither  substantive  nor  active,  tho'  it  often  has 
tiie  same  signification ;  that  is,  it  comprehends  in  itself  the  term  of  the  action, 
impression,  or  condition,  which  it  serves  to  denote,  but  without  beine  followed 
bv  any  noun,  specifying  still  more  that  action :  as  agir  to  act,  marehit  to  walk, 
^IbHr  to  obev,  loMig^tr  to  languish ;  which  sig^nities  as  much  Mfaire  quelque  chose 
to  do  something,  exercer  robHsstmce  to  practise  obedience,  itre  kmguieaani  to  be 
languishing. 

4liUy|  Toe  verb  refUetedf  whose  subject  and  object,  the  principle  and  term  of 
the  action,  have  a  reflected  relation  to  each  other ;  and  which  governs  no  other 
noun,  but  that  which  it  is  governed  by :  tajem*eimuie  I  am  weary,  from  t^emmver 
to  be  weary ;  voiis  TouepUagnez  you  complain,  from  sepUnndre  to  complain ;  ti  se 
bUeee  he  hurts  himself,  from  §e  bleseer  to  hurt  oneself.  In  the  first  instance  it  is  /, 
who  am  both  the  principle  and  term  of  weariness ;  in  tlie  second  it  is  yov,  who 
are  the  principle  and  term  of  contpfoiaf ;  in  the  third  it  is  A«,  who  Aarf s  and  is 


irff.  they  ruin  each  other.  - 

As  to  the  verbs  Passive  and  Impersonal^  they  are  not  particular  sorts  of  verbs  in 
French. 

The  verbs  passive  (so  called,  because  they  express  not  the  action  produced  by 
the  subject,  but  that  which  it  suffers  from,  and  is  occasioned  by  a  foreign  cause 
acting  upon  it)  are  composed  of  the  verb  substantive  to  hey  and  a  |>articiple. 

The  verbs  impersonal  are  only  verbs  neuter;  so  called  from  tlieir  being  conju- 
gated with  the  third  person  singular  only ;  as  il  pXfat  it  rains :  whereas  the  four 
other  sorts  of  verbs  are  also  calted  personal,  because  they  are  coiyogated  with  all 
the  pronouns  personal,  both  in  the  singular  and  plural  number. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  any  verb  active  may  become  a  reflected  one,  when- 
ever the  principle  of  the  action  acts  upon  itself ;  and  therefore  that  many  re- 
flected verbs,  as  also  impersonal,  are  so  only  grammatically,  or  arbitrarily,  with 
respect  to  language,  and  not  by  their  significations :  s&jeme  plams  I  complain, 
Ufaat  one  must,  ^c. 

One  must  distinguish  in  verbs  the  Mood,  the  Tense,  the  Number,  and  the 
Person. 

They  call  JUoods  the  divers  uses  that  are  made  of  a  verb,  in  using  it  either  di- 
rectly and  positively,  or  indirectly  and  conditionally  or  in  an  indeterminate  and 
oaspecifiea  manner. 

In  each  verb  there  are  four  moods :  the  Infinitive,  the  Indicative,  the  Sub* 
JQoctive,  and  the  Imperative. 

,  The  Ififimtwe  expresses  the  very  action  of  the  verb,  but  in  an  indefinite, 
uidetefminate  sense,  without  specifying  any  particular  agent  or  time,  and  is  the 
root  of  the  tenses  of  the  verb ;  as  aimer  to  love, /Itre  to  do. 

The  IndieaHve  shows,  in  a  direct  and  |>ositive  manner,  the  divers  tenses  of  the 
verb;  that  is,  the  particular  times  wherein  any  action  may  happen :  as  je  fats  I 
do,  je  /is  I  did,  jeferai  I  shall  or  will  do 
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The  Sul^unctive  shows  also  divers  tenses  of  the  verb  \  but  indirectly  and  con- 
ditionall]^,  always  supposinj^  another  verb  affirming  directly  (or  in  the  indica- 
tive), which  it  follows  and  TOlonf^  to :  or  alter  conjunctions  (that  shall  be  taken 
notice  of  in  the  Syntax),  and  by  which  it  is  governed ;  as  tlfaut  que  je  fosse  1 
must  do,  qfin  quHl  vietme  that  he  may  come. 

The  Imperatwe  commands,  desires,  entreats,  exnorts :  as  faiJtes  cela  do  that, 
quHl  parle  let  him  speak. 

Tenses  are  the  periods  of  time,  denoting  when  such  actions  of  verbs  are,  were, 
or  shall  be  done ;  or  impressions  made ;  or  conditions  any  one  is,  was,  or  shaU 
be  under ;  and  properly  are  only  thre^«  Past,  Present,  aiid  Fatnre :  wo'  tbesc 
are  again  saboiviaed.  for  a  greater  distinction,  as  will  he  seen  in  the  teases 
themselves. 

Each  tense  has  two  numDers,  the  singnlar  and  the jplnral ;  as  j'Atmf  I  Iove»  mtms 
ainwHs  we  love :  and  each  number  three  persons.  The  first  it  that  who  sbeaks, 
expressed  by  je  I,  for  the  sing,  and  nousvre,  fortheplur.    The  second  tliat  ia 

"  re.    The  third  that  is  spokcB 

for  the  plvr.  Hie  she,  for  the 

„ ^, .._  .__  ^ .„, nonn;  which nomi  alwavs de» 

mands  the  third  person,  and  regulates  the  sing,  or  plur.  of  the  verb,  accorduiii^  to 
its  own  number. 

Observe,  that  in  French,  as  in  English,  the  second  pers,  plur.  (v9us)  is  osed 
in  speaking  to  one  sinj^le  person  i  the  second  sing,  (tu)  being  nsed  (in  proseX 
only  either  with  familiarity,  intimacy,  and  tenderness,  or  oat  of  scorn ;  in  which 
two  respects  it  is  of  great  use  ;  but  the  following  adnoun  referring  to  ooiit,  must 
be  of  the  singular :  as  wma  ite$  sage  ^  prudent,  or  belle  4r  v^ritiaMe,  you  are  wis* 
and  prudent,  er  beantifal  and  virtnoui. 

tn  the  IndicoHve  mood  there  are  tmi  tenses,  five  of  which  are  JtnipJe,  and  ttyt 
xvmpownd* 

The  Present.  \  rThe  Compound  of  the  Present. 

The  Imperfect.  /  \The  Compound  of  the  Imperfect 

The  Preterite.  >  <  The  Compound  of  the  Preterite. 

Tlie  Fatnre.  \  J  The  Compound  of  the  Future. 

The  Conditional,  j  vThe  Compound  of  the  Conditional 

The  Si^9MUwt  has  fe/wr  tenses*  Vno  whereof  are  likewise  componnd  of  the 
tw«  first. 

Hie  Preset.  \  5  The  Componnd  of  the  Present. 

The  Preterite.        $  ^  The  Componnd  of  the  Preterite. 

As  there  are  te  Freii^  ten  smtIs  df  verbs,  that  have  div^s  terminations  ia 
Ikeir  infinitive^  so  I  shall  divide  the  regular  verbs  into  ten  Conjugations ;  and  as 
those  verbs  form  their  compound  tenses  by  the  help  of  two  others,  called  from 
thenc6  A^uemearUiy  bo  I  shall  bi^n  with  those  AmxUiatM  verbs,  and  first  with 
<imr,  which  serves  itself  to  conjugate  Hre^  and  even  itself. 

Observe,  that  to  conjugate  a  verb,  is  to  express  all  its  natural  fonn$«  la  goUtt 
through  all  the  ittfl^ipns  and  variatioasi  which  it  can  admit  of  in  SpCM^:  1^ 
is,  considering  the  action  which  it  expresses,  m  all  the  different  periods  of  tnnef 
vnierein  it  tnav  take  place,  and  in  the  various  divers  subjects  to  which  It  may  be 
api^ied.  Ana  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  the  necessity  of  lurving  the 
Auxiliary  verbs  fixed  In  the  memory  to  the  utmost  exactness ;  since  Hhe  Cjm- 
poand  tenses  of  idl  the  verbs,  and  the  expressing,  what  the  Latins  called  '^^ -^"^ 
sh)e  veri>s,  so  entirely  depend  upon  them. 
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AVOIR. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Present  Tense     •  •  • •  •  •  avoir,  to  have. 

Gerund .••........••  ayant,  having. 

Participle • eu,  had. 

Compound  of  the  Present  •  •  •  •  avoir  eu,  to  have  had. 

Compound  of  the  Gerwid  •  •  •  •  ayant  eu,  having  had. 

Indicative. 

Present. 

First  Persons.  Second  Persons.  Third  Persons. 

S.  J'ai,         /  have,    tu  as,        thou  hast,    il  a,  he  has^ 

P.  Nous  avoiis,    we    vous  avez,yeoryoi«    ik  ont,      they  have.. 

have.  have. 

Imperfect  Tense. 
S.  J'avois,      I  had.    tu  s,voi8ythouhad^st.    il  avoit,  hehad^ 

P.  Nous  avions,  we    yo^jAw^z^yeoxjfOu    ilsavoient,   theyhad^ 
had.  had. 

Preterite  Tense. 
S.  J'eus,        I  had.    tueus,  thouhad'st.    il  eut,  he  had^ 

P.  Nous  eumes,  we    vous  eutes,  ye  oryou    ilseurent,   they  had., 
had  had. 

Future  Tense. 

S.  J'aurai,  J«Aa^  or    tu  auras,  thou  shah  il  aura,     he  shall  oi 

wiUhave.  ox  wilt  have.  will  have. 

P.  Nous  aurons,  we    vous  aurez,ye  ox  you  ils  auront,  they  shall 

shall  or  will  have.         shall  or  will  have.        or  will  have. 

Conditional  Tense. 
S.  J'aurois,  I  should,    tu  aurois,         thou    il  auroit,    he  should, 
would,   could,   or        should! st, would! st,      would,   could,   or 
might  have  could!st,oxmighfst     might  have, 

have. 

P.  nous  aurions,  tve  vous  auriez,^oryo2£  ils  auroient,  they 
should,would,could,  should,would^ould,  should,would,coula, 
or  might  have,  or  might  have.  or  mi^lU  ha^e. 
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CompoUitd  ef  the  present  Tense. 

First  Persons.  Secqtid  Persons.^        /fftirdl^etiQns.  .^ 

iSSniea,Ihavehad.   tusL^eu^hou  hast  had,    ilk  emy  he  h^s  kail. 
P.  Nous  avons  eu,    vous  avez  e%    j^e  or    ilsont  eu,  th^  kttve 

we  have  had*  you  have  had.  had  )       *» 

Compound  of  the  Imperfict  'tense. 

&.  J'avois  eU;  I  had  tu  avois  eu^          tKou  il  avoit  ^u,     le  Ju^d 

had.  had^sthad.  had.  ^      l^ 

P.  Nous  avions  eu,  vous  aviez  eu,  ye  or  ils  avoient  eii,(   they 

we  had  had.  you  had  had.  had  had.     j 

Compound  of  ifu  Preterite  Ten^ 

5.  J'eus  eUy     I  had  tu  eus  eu,        thou  rleuteu,      ^  he  had 

had.  had'st  had.  had. 

P.  Nous  eunieseu,  vous  eutes  eu,  v^or  ils  eurent  en,      theif 

we  had  had.  you  had  had.  had  had. 

Compound  of  the  Future  Tense. 

S.  J'aurai  eu,  I  shall  tu  auras  eu,      thou  il  aura  eu,      he  shall 

have  had.                     shalt  have  had.  have  had. 

P.  Nous  aurons  eu,  vousaurezeu,yeor  ils  auront  eu,      they 

we  shall  have  had.  you  shall  have  had.  shall  have  had. 

Compound  of  the  Conditional  Tense. 

S»  J'aurois  eu,       I  tu  aurois  eu,     thou  il  auroit  eu,  he 

shouldywouldycould,       should  st, would  st,      should^wouldycould, 

ox  might  have  had.        could st y  or,  8^c.  or  might  have  had. 

P.  Nous  aurions  eu,  vous  auriez  eu,  ye  ils  auroient  eu,  they 

we  would,  couldy        or  you  zmuldyiic.       would,    could,  &€•> 

&c.  have  had.  have  had.  have  had. 


\  ■■ 


Subjunctive. 
Present  Tense.; 


S.     ry^e,    Imay  tuaiesy  thoufna;^st  il  ^i  'heS7Ui;^^%ave» 

qxiejhave.  have.  '      *         '^^■^^^'  -t 

that  j  Nous    ayons,  vous  ayez,  ye  ht  ydu  ils  dii!^;     thtyinat/ 

P.     C  we  may  have.  may  have.  have. 


t  -i 
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first  Penon9.  Second  PersoM.          Third  P/trsoM. 

S.     ri^cHMe,  liiad,  ta  ensaes,  thou  had^st,  ileht,        he  had,  or 

qwt  3  or  might  have,  or  might*$t  have.          might  have, 

that  ^JiQu^euasionSf  vouseussiezy     ^or  ilseussent,  they  had, 

P.    C  tt^e  /lad,  or^  8^c.  you  had,  or,  ifc»           or  might  have. 

,  (Jompauud  of  the  Prtmni. 

S.     /"J'aieeu^/nMry,  tu  aies  eu,       Moii,  ilaiteu,         he  ma  if 

que  1     or  can  have      mayest  have  had.  have  had. 
that  J     had. 

P.    i  Nousayonneu,  vous  ayez  eu,  ye  or  ils  aient  eu,        they 

V     zee  may,  &c«      youmay  have  had.  may  have  had. 

Compound  of  the  Preterite  Tense. 

S.      r3*evL9se  en,  I    tu  eusses  eu,    thou  il  efit  eu,        he  had 

I    had,or  might      tta^st  had,        or  had,    or    9iiig/il 

que  J    have  had.           migktst  have  had.  have  had. 

that  '^  I  Nous  eussions  vous  eussiez  eu,  ye  ils  eussent  eu,     theu 

P.          eUy     we  had      or  you  had  had,Qr  had  had,  ot  might 

had,  or,  Sfc»         mtght  have  had.  have  had. 


S. 

P.  Ayons,     let  us 
have. 


Imperative, 

Aie,  have,  or  have  fil  ait,       let  him 

thou.  >3     have. 

ayez,  have,  or  A<ir«  '^  1  ils  aient,         /el 

ye.  V     Mem  Aave. 


ETRE. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Present  Tense • • fetre. 

Gerund • ttaiit. 

Participle •  •  •  • iik. 

Compound  of  the  Present avoir  ilk, 

Compound  of  the  Gerund  •••••#..  ayaut  ct6. 


to  be. 

being 

been. 

to  have  been. 

having  been. 


First  Persons. 
S.  Je  suis,       I  am. 
P.   Nous  sornmes, 
we  are. 


Indicative. 

Present  Tense. 

Second  Persons. 
tu  es,         thou  art. 
vous^tes,  ye  or  you 


Third  Persons. 
il  est,  he  is. 

ils  sout,      they  are 


are. 


N 
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Imperfect  Tense, 

First  Persons.          Second  Persons,  Third  Per^om, 

5.  J'6tois,      I  was.    tfi^ioiSf  thou  wast,  il  6toit^          he  was. 

P,  Nous  6tions,  we    vous6tiez,yeor3(OM  ils  6toient,          fAi^ 

were,                            were.  were. 

Preterite  Tense, 

S.  Je  fus,        /  was,    tu  fus,      thou  wast,  il  fut,             he  was, 

P.  Nous  fumes,   we    vous  futes,ye  or  you  ils  furent,   they  wer^, 
were,                            were. 

Future  Tense, 

S,  Je  serai,    /  shall    tu  seras,  thou  shalt  il  sera,       he  shall  or 

or  will  be,                    or  wUt  he,  will  he, 

P.  Nous  serous,  we    vous  serez,  ye  or  yau  ilsaeront,    they  shall 

shall  or  wilt  be,            shall  or  will  be.  or  will  be. 

Conditional  Tense, 

S.Jeserois,  I  should,     tu  serois,          thou  il  seroit,     he  should, 

would,   could,  or      should^ st,woul^st,  would,   could,    or 

might  be.                   coulcFst,  8cc.  might  be, 

P.  Nous  serious,  we    voviS8etiez,ye  or  you  ils  seroient,         they 

should,  wfould,  8cc.      should,  tmuld,  S^c.  should,  would,  8cc. 

Compound  of  the  Present  Tense. 

S.  J'ai  et6,     /  have    tu  as  6t6,  thou  hast  il  a  6te,  he  has  been, 

been.  been, 

P.  Nous  avons  6t6,     vous  avez  6t6,yeor  ils  out  6te,  they  have 

we  have  been,                you  have  been,  been. 

Compound  of  the  Imperfect  Tense. 

S.  J'avois  6t6,  /  had    tu  avois  6te,     thou  il  avoit  6t^,     he  had 

been.                            hadht  been,  been. 

P.  Nous  avions  ete,     vousaviez^t6,yeor  ils  avoient  £te,    tluy 

we  had  been,                you  had  been.  had  been 

Compound  of  the  Preterite  Tense 

Sm  J'eu^  6te,    1  had    tu  eus  etc,        thou  il  eut  et^,    .  fie  had 

been,                            had'st  been,  been. 

P.  Nous  eumes  ete,     vous  eutes  ete,  ye  or  ils  eurent  6i6^    tkij/ 

zc€  had  been.               you  had  been.  had  been. 
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Compound  oftlie  Future  Tense. 
First  Persons.        Second  Persons.  Third  Persons. 

S.y2mT?d^t€,l  shall  tu  auras  &ti,      thou  il  aura  ^ie,    he^iail 

have  been.                  shalt  have  been.  have  been. 

P.  Nous  aurons  it6^    vimsaurez^t^^^^or  ils  auront  6t6^     thef 

we  shall  have  b^en.     you  shall  have  been.  thall  have  been. 


Compound  of  the  Conditional  Tense, 

S.  J'aurob  ^t6,       I    tu  aurois  iti,   thou    il  auroit  6t6y 

should^  sty  fxmiMsty 
could^stf  or,  &€. 


he 


shouldfWouldyCOuJd, 

or  might  have  been. 

P.  Nous  aurions  €x&, 

we  should,  woM,ix. 


vous  aurie/ ^te,  ye 
should,  would,  S^c. 


should,ZK>o%dd,  could, 

or  might  have  been* 

ils  auroient  6t6,  they 

should,  would,  8fc^ 


Subjunctive  Mood. 

&      rJesoiSfJmay  tusoxa,  thou  may*st  il  soit,       lie  may  be. 
que  J      be,  or  I  he.         he. 

that  j  Nous  sojoiis,  vous  soj'cz,     ye  or  ils  soieut,    they  may 

P.     L     we  may  be,        you  viay  be.  be. 


Preteufe  Tense. 

S.     rJeiu3se,Iwas,  to  (\i»sc^,  thou nnist, 

V     or  zs>ere,  or  oi  wett,  <>i  mighlest 

que  <      might  be.  l^. 

that  J  Nous  fussions,  vous  fussiez^  ye  or    ils  fussent,  they  were, 
P.    V.     wewere,S^c.        you  were,  oi ,  £^c. 


il  {dt,  he  was,  were, 
or  might  be. 


or  might  be. 


Compound  of  the  Present  Tense. 

S.     ^3^2Lie&ii,Imay  tu  aies  6tey       thou  il  ait  et6y        he  may 

quel   have  been.  mayest  have  been.  have  been, 

that  J  Nous     ayons  vous  ayez  et6,  ye  or  ils  aient  6t6,       they 

P.    f   it6,  we  may  you  may  have  been.  may  have  been. 
V,  have  been. 


S. 


que  J 
thut^ 
P. 


Compound  of  the  Preterite  Tense. 

J'eusse  ilk,  I  tu  eusses  iti,   thou    il  efit  ^te,       he  had 

had  beeiif  or  had^st   been,    or      " 

might,  S^c.  might*st,S^c. 

Nousetissions  vous    eussiez    iti, 

iik,  we  Imd  ye   or  you  had 

been,  or,  &c.  Sec. 


been,  or  might  have 
been. 
ils  eussent  6tl5,     they 
had  been,  S^c. 
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Imperative. 

First  Person*  Second  Persons.  Third  Persons. 

S.  So\s,  bey  or  be  thou,    qu'il  soit,  let  him  be., 

P.  SoyoBS,  let  us  be,    soyez,  be,  or  be  ye.      qu'ib  soient,  let  them 

be. 

It  is  not  with  the  French  Verbs  as  with  the  Enslish  ones.  The  English  dis* 
tinruish  the  moods  and  tenses  of  their  verbs  by  raese  particles,  do,  dtd;  shmll^ 
wiu;  etm^mojfs  $kauldy  could,  uxmld,  might,  and  Id.  prefixed  to  the  word  of  the 
verb,  which  is  the  same  thronehout^  except  in  the  participles  and  preterites ; 
whereas  French  verbs  change  tneir  inflections  and  terminations,  not  only  in 
CYery  mood  and  tense,  bat  even  in  every  person :  the  different  ways  of  express- 
ing tne  action  of  the  verb  amonntinr  to  no  less  than  ninety-fonr;  which  midges 
the  conjagation  of  them  pretty  barc^  thongh  it  is  at  the  same  time  so  important, 
that  Foreigners  cannot  too  mach  apply  themselves  to  it.  In  order  therefore  to 
do  it  more  effectually,  I  shall  set  down  rules  whereby  the  Learner  may  easily 
arrive  at  the  exact  and  ready  formation  of  the  tenses  of  the  verbs,  and  the  per- 
sons of  tliose  tenses :  which  being  once  well  considered  and  learnt^  the  conju- 
gating of  the  verbs  will  be  freed  trom  that  difficulty  which  otherwise  it  would 
oe  necessarily  attended  with. 

Besides  that,  I  have  joined  a  table  of  all  the  comugatious.  wherein  one  may 
see  at  one  view  how  each  tense  simply  is  derived,  and  formed  from  its  infinitive. 
I  cannot  too  much  recommend  the  Students  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  it, 
since  tho'  one  could  not  lay  down  principles  common  to  all  verbs  in  the  forming 


thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  French  verbs. 

Before  I  lay  down  fnles  for  the  forming  of  the  verbs,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
there  will  be  none  about  the  forming  of  the  Participle,  and  Preterite  aiid  Pre- 
sent tenses :  not  that  there  can  be  no  rules  contrived  for  the  forming  of  those 
tenses ;  but  because  the  ten  different  ceigngations  would  require  twice  ten  dif* 
ferent  and  particular  rules ;  and  the  perusing  of  the  following  table,  with  ever 
so  little  attention,  will  sufficiently  supply  the  want  of  such  furuier  rules.  It  will 
tlierefore  be  enough  to  take  notice  of  all  that  is  general  to  the  regular  verl>s. 

Rules  for  the  Formation  of  the  Tenses  of  the  French  Verbs. 

l$t  Rule,  In  all  verbs  the  Gerund  ends  in  mU,  the  Imperfect  m  vu,  the  Future 
in  rat,  and  the  Conditional  in  n»{«.. 

9d  R.   Tlie  Imperfect  is  formed  from  the  Gerwud,  by  changing  mA  into  ots :  as^ 

CiH>      JParl-ant,    speaking,}  f-,«--/  JJeparl-ois,       Ididmtmk. 
^*^'     }  Lis-ant,      VwttftiJ.  $  ^^P^'  \  Je  lis-ois,  /  did  ^ST 

3d  R,  Tlie  Future  h  formed  from  tlie  lu/initire,  by  adding  at  to  the  final  r,  or 
if  it  ends  in  an  e  mute,  by  changing  that  e  into  «t;  as, 

mtn»i  <  Parf^r,       to  speak,  J  jj.  ^^-^  J  Je  parler-ai,         /  shall  speak, 
-mntt.  ^  Li„^  1^  ^^,  J  Future  J  j^  |j^,^.^  j  ^^  ^ 

4M  R,  Tlie  Conditional  is  likewise  formed  from  the  Iifiniiite,  by  adding  sii 
to  the  final  r,  or  changing  the  final  e  mute  into  ois :  as, 

/»/>«>7  $Parier,       to  speak,}  r^^Mfi^M  J  Je  parler-ois,       Iwmildtpenk 
Ittfimt,  J  Lire,  to  Vead.  ]  <^*w'»'w'»-  \  Je  lirH>is,  i  would  tST 


jc^4^tn 
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Ejeceptiotu. 

1st  The  verb  /stt>e  to  do,  elmpgwm  iato  « |Bite  in  its  fatore  ud  conditional 
tenses.  Thus  spell  and  re«a  je  fend  I  shall  do,  je/eraU  I  would  do.  In  its  |^ 
mnd,  present,  «9d  imperfect  tenses,  tfaouffh  yoe  spell /risonf  doini^,  ttatu  faitomB 
we  d^  jefoimnB  I  did ;  ^n  pronounce  iDl  mese  words  as  if  they  were  written 
witi^/tmiltcad  o|/il» 

Wf*  .Verbs  en£ng  in  sitir,  as  tmT  to  hold,  clianffe  enir  into  iendroi  and  ien- 
dr^iSy  for  their  fdtnre  and  conditional ;  je  Hendrmi  I  will  hold,  je  Hendwie  I  would 
hold,  instead  of  lemim  and  ^eatrois. 

3dbf.  Verbs  in  «e0tr,  as  reeewnr  to  receive,  change  eroir  into  ecnd  and  ecraie^ 
for  ueir  future  and  conditional;  Je  recevrai  I  shairreceive,j>rcffevrM«  I  woidd 
redme^  instead  of  reeevoimi  and  recewkme. 


ni!«' 


5^  Jt,  Xhfi'Preumt  of  the  M^'tencflve  is  formed  from  the ^eraiid,  by  chan^ng^ 
.m^     Cc  Pari*aat,        speaking, }  Free.  >  „„_  J  je  parl^e,       /  majf  $peak. 


t    ; 


Excepitom, 

T^il^:^  Tikytthfiatt  changes  otsttai  of  its  fferund,  into  esse  for  its  snbjonetive 
pi3ii»ettt':  "id  Uomfamia  doing,  ^te^j^/osse  that  I  may  do,  instead  ot/mne. 
^«.  >.^.^_.^  . r,  *  _    ....*f^_^n_  ..      ..    ^       ._    eaairfintofejmerfflMui 

subjuBCtlve  I  reesMMl  re* 

ceivi^^  0t£j«  re^tflvel  may  receive,  instead  of  reeece, 

M  R,  The  Pretaite  of  the  SuJ^unctive  is  formed  from  the  second  person  of  the 
Priierue  of  ue'  ladtcof ire,  by  adding  se  (mute),  as, 


^*     5  «.i  parlas,  ^j,^,  spek'st,  (  Pre^.  5  que  5  parlas-se,  /  mkht  4V»mU 

X,    \  *"  lus,       '''^  r«id'**.  J  Sii^.  J  je  ^  [us-se,  /  n^hi  re^d. 


Rules  for  forming  ike  second  and  third  Person*  of  the  Sing,  Numb,  in  all  Ffrhe,. 

1st  B,ule^  Tkio  first  person  of  every  tense  always  ends  either  in  e  mute,  or 
in  s  or  «,  or  in  at.  When  it  ends  in  e  mute,  the  second  person  adds  s  to  it, 
aifdfll^tldrdisliketheftrst':  as,  - 

Isf.  P.  Je  parle,  I  fpcaA;.  "j  r  je  sounVe,  I  may  suffer, 

2dL'^    iTtt'|Miilfe^  '  'lJlmi'ipett^l»^>    q^    <  t^  souffres,    f Aptr  yiMti^es^  ^ffer, 
3d.        llpakiyt'ri  ^        ke^peahtj  Ci*  souffre>  he  may  suffer, 

2d  R.  WtveVlh^  first  person  ends  with  s  oi  jr,  the  second  is  Kke  the  firsts 
and  the  third  takes  t  instead  of  the  final  s  or  x :  as, 
'%h7^^is,'  Iread.y     \        f  Je  veuj*,  Icm  wUUng, 

2d.  Tu  li*;  thou  reddest  >  <  Tu  veujr,  thou  art  witting. 

Sd.  Il^?i^;^; -^'^         htreadsvj      .  ,  X^lyent^  he  isjv^j^ing. 

^tt^^pV^  ^at^  Jm^.«J^or  <  immediately  before  the  final «  of  the  first  person, 
thatVisIeltbut  ID  tbethir|lJper«P9A'^i.  »        \,  .'',  .  -  .^^ ■.,; 

^Mt  \^!ffntted8,    I      Ifk«afK  \  i  Je  mete,  J(  put. 

te;  ^rentfend,       ^e  fttfaf«.  J  '  ( H  met,  hepmy^ 

N2 
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^^  JL  >Vli€n  the  first  persons  ends  m^«i(as  io  the  Pi«teHte  and^il^fjp 

tenses)^  the  second  chani;es  theiBnal  t  intos^hnd  the  third  leaves  h  out  <|^te :%% 

1«(.  Jepsiriaiy  1[  spotce>t'^  -  r  Je  parleroi,  tthwipeak^ 

id.  th^zrXMt  •  th&u%poke$t,>  <Tupar]eraSy     thou  shalt  speak, 

3d,  11  paria,  he  spoke,  j  t  II  parlera,  he  skalfspfak. 

Except  the  third  person  of  the  preterite  of  the  suhjuuctivey  wi^cl^eK^(a|.  wU 

^  in  all  verbs,  sse  of  the  first  person  being  changed  into  /  wUh  a^rettoiiSbem 

uver  tlie  preceding  vowel :  as, 

^*'-  0.in  i  J*  pnrfaw,        I  mieht  speak,  >    ^        C  je  fisse,   I  migfi^  rfp.    . 
2rf,  ^"^  I  il  parl^^  he  might  speak.  J    *^***^    t  ll  fi^     hemighi  do. 

Rules  for  farming  ^Ae  three  Persons  o/'/AePlnral  Number  of  Tenus  in  all  Verbs. 

t»t  Rule.  The  plural  number  of  the  present  tense  of  the  indicative  ip  &rMjMl 
from  the  gerund,  by  clwngiiig  ant  into  ons  for  tlie  ^rtf  persou,  into  izforti^ 
second,  and  into  ent  (mute)  ror  the  third :  as  from 

Qer.  parl-nut,  speaking,  *\  f  lis-ant,  r^dihgi 

Pres.riur.  I  \  Pres.  Pfur.  ''^\ 

ist.  p.  Nous  parl-onsy       ve  speak.  >  J  Kous  lis-ons,  n^read. 

Qd.  ^     Vuus  parUe-r,         ye  speak.  V  J  Vous  lis-ez,  ye  read, 

3d.       lis      pnri-eiity     they  speak.  J  V.Ils     lis-ent,  theyrh^^ 

Except,  Ist.  Tlie  two  last  persons  of  the  present  o(faire,  which^  thoi^^it' 
forms  its  first  plural  faisons  from  its  gerund  faisant^  yet  roakes^i^ics  in  |he 
second,  instead  oifaisex,  and  in  the  third  yon^,  instead  ofjaisent. 

The  same  exception  takes  place  for  the  second  person  plural  of  the«iQie 
tense  in  the  verb  dire,  disant,  which  makes  dites  instead  of  disex. 

^dly.  The  last  person  of  verbs  in  enir,  which  ends  in  ienhentg  as  from  ienanl^ 
holding,  nous  tenons  we  hold,  vous  tenez  you  hold,  ils  tiennent  they  bo|4i 
instead  of  feniteii/. 

3dly.  The  last  persons  of  verbs  in  evoir,  which  ends  in  oivenif  as.firom  rece^ 
vant  receiving,  nous  recevons  we  receive,  vous  recevez  you  receive,  j^re^* 
vent  they  receive,  instead  of  recevent.. 


tdJ 


^d  R.  The  plural  of  the  imperfect  is  formed  from  the  first  person  singular, 
by  changing  ois  into  ton*  for  the  first  pierson,  into  iez  for  the  second^  andinto 
ctent  (pronounced  like  the  first  person)  for  the  third :  as  from 

Sing.  Je      pnrl-ois,  '^"l"o  (^^       lis-ois,  Idid- 

Plur.  Nous  parl-ions,  B?e  f  ^3  jN'ous  iis-ions,  we  did 

Qd.  P.  Vous  parl-iez,  ^^  1 -5  i  Vt)us  lis-iez,  ye  did 

3d.      lis      parl-oient,       Mey ^  i|  (.Us  lis-oient,         they  did. 

3d  R.  Tlie  plural  of  the  preterite  is  fanned  from  the  £i«t  penoo  sii^ola^ 
(always  ending  in  ai  or  s),  py  changing  ai  into  ames  ibr  the  first  person,itito  al«f 
for  the  second,  and  hrent  (sounded  only  as  the  letter  r)  for  the  third ;  or  b^ 
changing  s  into  mes  (mute)  for  the  first  person,  into  tes  (mute)  for  the  second, 
and  rent  (ent  also  mute)  for  the  third ;  as  from  ; 

Sing.  Se      parl-ai,  I  spoke.^  rJe      lu^s,  irmd. 

P/«r^  Nous  piarl^ames,     we  spoke.  I  Y  Nous  lu-mesy  'taftt^.- 

2d.     Voiis  parl^tes,       ye  spoke,  i         j  Vous  lu-tes,  ye  dr  ^cm  f  %((« 

Srf.     Us     ^Ati-^revii,  they spoke.y  Mis     iu-rent,  theyree^ 

4M^!R.  The  ploral  of  the  future  is  formed  from  the  first  person  singaiar 
chaofipiiij^  rai  {^to  roni  for  the  first  person,  into  pez  for  the  «ieeoBd/|ift# 
fvn/XQrH^i<»  third;  as  from  *-  ^   ' 


M 


o/nnmBSj  isd 


,56iis  parle-rosf ,  tve  f  ^^  ..^^  /  Noa»lNini8,         ire  wUl  rwn^^ 

^.     foTOpairie-rez,  yei^^^^^'kymalint,  peWiUrimd. 

ai^   ^W     parle-rout,  IAe^>  ClU     li-ront»        ihi^wiUrcmi, 

.  -  '  '* 

*;'i^  12.  lht€i  V}F"^  of^tbe  cpoditiooal  is  formed  from  the  lirtt  penbn  sinffnUr, 
uftlutitgiagr&u  into  noM  for  the  fir»t  person,  into  riez  for  the  tecoad,  and  inlo 
f&»mt  (prdnoniieed  like  the  first  person;  for  the  third ;  as  from 

Sing»  Je     parle-rois,           Iwould^           (Je     li-rois^  i\ 

P/ktV  NonspArle-rions,      toe  would  f i.  }  N  ons  li-rions.  wg  f  .^„m  -*-^ 

ad.      Vo»  parle-riez,       yo»  would  l  'P^'  i  Vons  li-riei,  ye  (*  '^*''*'  '^«^- 

%f«      lb     parle-roieut,  M«y  troic/d  J            vlls     li-roient,  ike^J 

:.$i;4  H*  The  plural  ol  the  present  and  preterite  of  the  snbjnnctive  is  formed 
from  the  first  person  singnlar,  by  chanfrinff  e  mote  into  imu  for  the  first  person, 
i&t6  iet  for  ttie  second,  and  into  ent  (mirte)lor  the  third  ;  as  from 

StN!^.  Que  je  parl-e,        thai  I 


StN!^.  Que  je  parl-e,  that  J\ 

Ptur,  Nous  pari-ionsy  "'^f  •ii--.«*-i. 

fd.      Vons  prl-iez/  pei^^*^^^^ 

3d.      lb     pkrl-ent,  they  J 


lb     pkrl-ent,  they 

Except  a^in,  Ut^  lathe  verbs  in  emr,  the  plural  number  of  the  present,  which 
i^  not  rorroed  from  the  first  pers.  sin|^.  ending  in  temir,  but  makes  fmona^  cniez, 
ieunmt;  gueje  tiewne  %  may  hold,  nous  ttnUnu  we  may  bold,  tons  tenicx  you  may 
hold,  ilsHfiment  they  may  hold. 

19^,  In  verbs  in  evoir,  the  pkural  of  the  present,  which  is  not  formed  from  the 
first  jperson  ending  in  oive,  but  makes  tfrlmiff,  ertee,  oteeiif  ;  ^ae  je  Vj^oive  I  may 
receive,  funu  reeemom  we  may  receive,  roics  reema  you  may  xcceive,  its  rt^oi* 
r^nfthcjr  may  receive. 

Observe  moreover,  l«f.  That  the  verbs  of  the  first  comugation,  ending  in  ef^ 
have  the  three  persons  singular,  and  the  third  plural  of  the  subjunctive,  like  the 
same  persons  of  the  indicative:  as, 

'   isf .  S^ng.  Je  parle,              /  apeak,  q     ( je  parle,  /  fMy  apeak, 

2d.            tu  paries,  thou  apeuk*st.  ^  ^ }  tn  paries,  thou  nuuf'at  opeak. 

3d.            il  parle,            he  speaks,  q  i  \  il  parle,  he  may  speak. 

^ .  5d.  Pi.      ib  parlent,       they  jpcufc.  ^    i  ils  parlent,  they  may  spsak. 

Vefba  of  the  other  cdnjogations  have  only  the  third  plural  alike, 

Sd/y,  The  first  and  second  persons  plural  of  the  subjunctive  are  in  aU  verbf 
alike  to  the  same  persons  plural  of  the  imperfect  of  the  indicative :  as, 

'     -  Ind.  Iw^perfeet,  Sub.  Preseui. 

Isi.  Nous  farlions,  we  did  spetUc.  |>     i  nous  parlions,  we  may  speak, 

2d.  Vous  parltez,  ye  did  speak.  ^     i  vous  parliez,  ye  may  speak. 

Except  again  in  /<fire,  which,  as  it  does  not  form  regularly  its  suldunctive 
from  its.gfS'piid/Bismif ,  but  makes /osse  in  the  first  person  sing,  so  consequently 
makfs  in  the  plural  fassions,  and  fassiez.    See  the  €th  €on}itgaHoH. 

As  for  the  Imperative  mood,  the  second  person  singular  (for  it  has  no  first 
jpemm}  Aid  the  first  and  second  plund  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  present  of 
tbeuidicative  :  leaving  out  the  prmioims :  tuhds  thon  dost,  tionsfaisons  we  do, 
r»ici/iii^es  ye  do.  and  (he  third  persons  pf  both  numbers  the  same  as  those  of  the 
sufavmictive ;  qfwil/asse  let  him  do,  qu'i^/asseui  let  them  do* 

But  take  notice,  Isf,  that  the  verbs  of  the  first  conjufation,  and  otipers:  too 
endliig  Ibelirit^rson  of  the  indicative  lit  e  not  sounded/  leave  out  in  the  se« 
cond  person  of  the  imperative  the  final  t  of  the  same  of  the  indicative,  unless 
that  secowi  person  be  immediately  followed  by  the  relative  pronouns  en  and  y. 
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iftwbidi  case  it  keeps  «:  as  ek^rches-en^  seek  for  some ;  vos-ff  f  o  thidier 
say  without  9,  ^hereke  wi  wieilkur  innt,  seek  for  a  better  friend ;  va  em  Frm 
to  France ;  m  beinif  here  a  preposition. 

9dly,  Verbs  of  the  other  conja^ations  keep  in  the  second  person  of  the : 
jrative  the  finals  of  the  indicimve.  .J  .^^ 

»        .     .      ,       .  •  •  '  "  »  ■  •• 

Tenses  compotind  are  always  formed  irom  the  parBdple  of  \be  verb  in 
tion^  jomed  to  the  tenses  simiple  of  the  auxiliary  toHnrf'Bs  hi  ptfrler  to  spqi 

The  compound  of  the  present  tense  is  formed  from  the  present  of  avoir 
the  participle  parU  spoken :  as. 

Sing,         <in             as        i  Vihm  hast^ 

C.il  a         \         IX         Jhe       has 

s 


Bous  avow/  P""'*'       Swe     taw>    «*«»• 

^vous  avez  \  fpe      hare' 

tils  ont     ^  ^tk^  km' 

The  Compound  of  the  Imperfect  is  formed  from  the  imperfect  of  the  auxi 
and  the  participle :  as, 

CT  avois      ^  ,/          had 

Sing.         -^tu  avois      f  Vtkom  hadPsi, 

til  avoit      f  w         Jhe         had\    ,^u^ 

rnons  avions   /  P**^**        \we       had?    ^*^ 

Plur,         <T0U8  aviec      \  /ye         kad^ 


Cils  afoient  ^  ^<A€y     had 


The  Compound  of  the  Preterite  is  formed  from  the  preterite  of  the  aux: 
and  the  participle :  as, 

I  J*  eus  ^I  had 

Sitig,         <tu    •  eus  J  \th(m  ho/^tt, 

L  il  eut  f  ^_„| .         Jhe         hadS^    ^^r.^ 

(nous  enmes  ?  P**^*^'       \w        had?    ^*^ 

Flur,         \  vous  eutes  \  fyc         hmc 

tils  eurent  ^  ^/&^      had' 

The  Compound  of  the  Future  is  formed  from  the  future  of  the  anxiliani 
the  participle :  as, 

5  J'  aurai     -v  //        s&aUAaWv 

^^^.  tu  auras    i  \thou  akaUhanef 

Cil  aura     \  „|z         JA«  ***'^^  **"*S«iAfl 

5  nous  aiirons  /"  f«"»^>       ^ii,^  ,^y  hatef  '"'"^ 
.  votts  aurei    \  fyt  ahtU(h0trk    . 

tils  auroBt  ^  -<&€y  akaUhane^ 

'    '  .  .    .  .',.'•• 

The  Compound  of  the  Conditional  is  formed  from  the  conditional  of  tiw  1 
Itary  and  the  participle :  as,  -       »i^;*k 


hn* 
lil 


aurois 


Sing*         i^^      aurois 

auroit 


^Aott  woiUd^it  have  ] 


rnous  aurions  f     P«»«>    'S  k^   uwkU    Aove  f      ^P»***» 

<c  vous  anriez.   \  [  y^     trouZd     Aaee  J 

Cils      auroient-^  ^they  wmld    have^   .  '    Hf--* 


likewise  tn  theSul^unctive,  the  Compound  of  the  Present  is  iornm  w^ 
l^ent  of  tiie  ikib|iut€t2ve  of  me  ailxiliary,  and  the  participle  :iBi%  7  -Mo/l 

Stftgr.         <  tu        aies     |  |  ihm  nuuf'at  haioe 

^^rjrr    ;  r«)w    aprons  f       1^^^^?     .\we  ^  i  tawrff  m^  WW 
,     Pftir.  \  vous   r.ajfft?  J  .,,    ,,. ,,  i,„.:i     ly«^.  «flgfj.  ^W    .^4.^^^  |^ 


: »   .  » '  t 
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.The  Componnd  of  the  Preterite  \b  formed  from  the  preterite  of  thesabjone* 
iiYe«f  the amuUary, and  the  participle:  as, 

J*     ensse     ^  A     had 


C«r     ensse     ^  A     had  > 

Sing.        ^tu     ensses    1  \tk4uluid&i 

rnooseassions  f  v^*^*      >  toe    had 
Plur,         «{ yoos eussiez   |  lye     tM 


or  mighi  hgv§ 
^        $poken. 


I 


Cils     enssent  -^  ^kejf  had  '^ 

hk  the  Infinitife  mood  the  Present  and  Gerund  have  also  each  its  compound : 
K^,  from  the  present  of  the  infinitive,  and  the  Gemnd  of  the  anziliary,  and 
^ciple:  as, 

Pres,  5        avoir         >         _„_,*  5  to  have  >     .«^^ 

Part.}        ayant        J         P*"^'        I  hating  \    ^P***^ 


/Vr^f  CONJUGATION. 
Of  Verbs  in  et» 

Infinitive  Mood. 

"esent  Tense •  Parler,  to  speak*^ 

^rund • Parlant,  speaking* 

trtidple   • ParI6,  spoken. 

impound  of  the  Present  •  •  •  •  Avoir  parl^,  to  have  spoken. 

*fnpound  of  the  Gerund  •  •  •  #  Ayant  parle,  having  spoken^ 

Indicative. 

Present  Tense. 

First  Persons.  Second  Persons.  Third  Persons. 

Je  parle,  I  speak  *.  tu  paries,  thou  speak*st.  il  parle,  he  speaks^ 
Nous  parlonsy  vous  parlez,  ye  or  you  ils  parlent,  the^ 
^e  speak.  speak:  speak. 

Imperfect. 

Jeparlois,    I  did  tuparlois/AoueficT^^  il  parloit,        he  did 

^eakf.                         speak.  speak. 

Nous  parlioiis,  vous  parliez,  ye  or  ils  parloient,       they 

n.e  did  speak.                you  did  speak.  did  speak. 

*  tr  I  do  speak,  or  I  am  speaking ;  then  dost  speak,  or  thon  art  speaking,  Sfc. 
'  or  I  spoke,  or  I  was  speakini^' ;  thon  wast  speaking,  Sfc. 
f  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  that  the  French  imperfect  answers  better  to 
is  Engli^  location  /  teas  speaking,  than  to  tiie  two  oUiers. 


I 


\4»  ACCIDENCE. 

Preterite. 

First  Persons.        Second  Persons.  Third  Persons. 

5.  Jeparlai,  I  spoke,  tapnxlas^thouspokest.  il  parla,       kesfoke:^^^ 

P.  Nous  parlame8,     vous  parlates,    ye  or  ils  parlirent,      the^^ 

we  spoke.                   you  spoke.  spoke. 

Future. 

S.  Je  parleraiy  I  shall    tu  parleras/Aou  shah  il  parlera,      he  AaJF 

or  will  ^ak.                or  wilt  speak.  or  zsiill  speak. 

P.   Nous  parlerons,    tous  parlerez,  ye  or  ils  parleront,       they 
tve  shall  or  willy  &c.        you  shall  or  willfiic.    shall  or  will  speak. 

Conditional. 

S.  Jeparlerois,      /    tu  parlerois,     thou  ilparleroit,Ae^ti/idf, 

ihould,  would,  could,      should^ st,  could^st,  would,  could,   or, 

or  might  speak.                would'st,  or,  8fc.  S^c. 

P.  Nous  parlerionsy     tous  parleriez,   ye,  ils  parleroient,    tJief 

We  should,would,^c.       or  you  should,  8cc.  should,  tvoidd,  &c. 
Comp.ofPres.y^i        "^              Ylhave^ 

P«/l^>  Jrw  f  spoken, 


L>omp.  oj  yres.  J  ai        •^  ri  have  *  -\ 

Comp.oflmp.   J'avois    /         w    \  I  had  § 

Comp.  of  Fret.  J'eus       V  P«'^^'  <I  had  I  "PT^ 

Comp.qfFut.    J'aurai    I     ^^'     1 1  shall  have  I     ^^ 

Comp.  of  Cond.  J'aurois  J  v-/  should,  &c.  have  J 


Subjunctive 

Present. 

S.      f  Je  parle,    /    tu  paries,  ^Aou  may*st  il  parle,        Ae  mtfy 
que   J     may  speak.       speak,  &,c.  speak, 

thai  \  Notts  pai^ons,  vous  parliez,     ye  or  ils  parlenty  they  may 
P.     V.  zre  ma|f,  Sec.        you  may  speak.  speak. 

Preterite. 
S.      r  Je  parlasse,  1      tu  parlasses,  thou    il  parl&t,     he  spok^ 
I  spoke.  Of  might        spokest.  Sec. 

that    I  Nous   parlas-    vous  parlassiez^ye    ils  parlassent,     the^ 
P.      lesions,  u>e.  Sec.  or  you  spoke.  spoke. 


CompjofPres.qfie  C  J*aie     lparl6,  C I  have  or  may  have  l^H^ 
Comp.ofPret.that  |  J'eusse  3  >  S^c.   \  Ihadot  might  have  y    8&|^ 

*  orl  spoke,  vr  I  did  speak,  or'I  have  been  speakingr* 
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Imperative 

irst  Persons.          Second  Persons,  Third  Persons. 

Parle,  speak  tkou^.  ,il parte,  let  him  speak. 

irlons,      let  us    Parlez,  speaky    or^  ik  parlent,     let  them 

%k.  speak  ye  f.  ^ak. 

^  or  do  thoa  spetk.  t  ar  do  ye  speak. 

er  the  same  manner  are  conjugated  about  ^'JOO  verbs  end- 
er,  most  of  ivhich  are  inserted  in  die  Vocabulary,  there 
but  two  irregular  in  the  language,    (See  page  168.) 

le  manner  in  which  Chambaiid  hat  pfcaented  the  French  verbs  is  mereJy 
deal,  and  of  coorse  f  be  best  contrived  to  learn  them,  bat  at  the  same  time, 
lys  (paeel6r>,  is  of  no  |^at  service  for  the  nse  of  tne  tenses,  which,  how- 
le  9^0Mr  cannot  know  too  aoon :  it  may  not  be  amiss,  therefore,  to  insert 
stable  annexed  to  the  Exercise-book  (page  270)  in  whicli  the  verb«  an 
ed  in  the  progressive  order  of  their  tenses. 


I 


Tbnses. 


1st  Auxiliary. 


id  Au  XI  LI  A  AT. 


Ikfimitivb  Mood. 


umi  Tense, 
•und. 
'ticiple. 
fseiTetiH. 

ntnd  pa$t. 


avoir,  to  have. 
ayant,  having. 
eu  or  eue,  had. 
avoir  cu,   to  have 

had. 
ayanteu,   havine 

had. 


toc^  to  he, 

^tant,  being, 

6t6f  been, 

stvoir  ^t^,  lo  Adve 

been. 
ayant  M,  having 

been. 


Jtent  Tense. 
}effect. 

fhtlndtf: 

perfect. 

fert  Definite 
Historical, 
perfect  Def. 

ursL 

ure  "Relative, 

'      i 

\ditianal. 

idittonalpast. 


1st  Pers.  Sing, 
•»  • 

j'uvois. 


Indicative. 


I  have. 
I  had. 


'fai  eu,  I  have 
had. 

j'avois  eu,  I  had 
had. 

j'cas,  I  had. 


yeas  eu,      I  had 

had. 

j'auiai,      t  shall 

have. 

j'auiaieu,  I  shall 

have  had, 

j'aoroia,  I  should 

have, 

j'aurois  eu,         I 

should  have  had. 


je  suis, 
j'^tois, 


I  am. 
I  was. 


j'ai  M6,  I  have 
been. 

j*uvois^t^,  I  had 
been. 

je  fus,         J  was. 

j'eus  et^,     I  had 

been. 

}esera\,t  shall  be. 

• 

•j'aurai  ^t^,  Ishall 
have  been. 
jeSerois,  I  should 
be, 
j'aurois  ^t^,  I 
should  have  been. 


A  Vbab  rcffttlar 
ifihsUt  Vonjw 
goHon. 


parier,  to  speah^. 
pRvhint,  peaking. 
parl^,  spoken, 
avoir  parle,  to 
have  noken, 
ayant  parle,  hav- 
ing spoken. 


je  parle,  I  speak. 

je  parlois,    1  was 

speaking. 

j*ai  parl^,  Ihtnie 

.    spoken. 

j'avois  parl6,      / 

had  spoken. 

jeparbi,  I  spoke. 

j'eus  parl^,  I  had 

spoken. 

jeparlerai,  Ishall 

speak. 

j'aurai  parU,      / 

shall  hfive  spoken, 

je  parlerois.       1 

skeukl  speak. 

j'aurois  pail^,     1 

should  W'Qt 

spoken. 
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Af|?P^EN^E. 


•»v 


r. 


^perfect 

Perfeei. 

Pluperfect. 


que  jVuCy  that  t 

may  have, 

quejVosse,    I 

.  nUffht  have. 

que  jW  eu,    J 

may  have  had, 

que  TeusseeUyZ 

[ht 


Bv^vnpfirE. 


<|ue  je  sgisy      that  I 

maybe, 

que  je  fusse,  I  might 

que  j*aie  itit    I  may 
have  been. 
que  j*cas8e  ^U^       I 
migftt  have  been. 


might  have  had. 

Ikpbrativs. 

t    I  Pra.Tente,  |  ale,    nave  thou,  |  soisy* 


quej*aiepi^vlr'^ 
have  spdken. 

que  j'euflfie  parl^,    I 

might  have  sfcken. 


be  thou,  I  parle,   ^)eak4h(m. 


'  »■    J         \    ; 


Conjugate  ajier  Parley    Infimitivs  Mood*. 

Prtt,  Lever,  to  raiu,  Cer,  Levant,  raising.  Part.  Ltt6f  nosed. 

Q.  Pret.  Avoir  lcv6,  to  have  raised,    Ayant  lev^  having  rai$ed.  <    \. 

Indicative. 
Pres,  Je  l^e,  I  rasse,   Imferf,  Je  levois,  I  did  raise,    Pret,  Je  Icvai,  I  raised. 


SUBJU^irCTIVE. 

Pres,  Que  je  l^ve,  that  I  may  raise.      Pret,  Que  je  levsissejthal  1  mifht  raise. 
Comp,  Quej'aie  lev^  that  I  may  have  raited,  Qu^  j*eusse  lev^  that  Imighlhape 
raised. 

lUPEftATIVE. 

L^ve,  raise  thou,  Qu*il  I^ve,  let  him  raise,  Levons,  let  us  raise.    Levefe,'  raise, 
Qu'ib  levent,  let  them  raise. 

Conjugate  the  same  verb  rkplectivelt. 

IlJias  beeo  said,  (page  139),  that  reflected  veibs  are  »  called,  b^cansetlie^ 
govern  no  other  oLpect  but  tKe  subject  they  are  governed  by.  Tliey  are  (here- 
fere  eoojttgated  with  a  double  pronoun  befoceeach  perMii»)(|ne<M«lucfa^ 
vems  the  verb  as  its  subject,  and  the  oUier  is  governed  as  ilajo^ectMis  se 
blesser^  to  hurt  oneself;  je  me  bUsse^  I  hurt  myself;  in  which  instance  the 
English  verb  answers  exai^y  to  that  which  the  French  call  Reflected.  But 
yt»  M^e  a  great  many  more  that  are  rendered  into  JBnglisb  iby  merc^  peii^; 
as  56  lever  to  rise,  which  shall  be  set  down  here  as  an  example  ot  coiyugyiiiting 
this  sort  o{  ferbs.       >  >        .r;  - 

if  It  roust  be  observed  tnat  a  verb  acti?  used  reflectively  has  l^  true,if»rot 
of  a  verb  passive;  consequently  it  does  not  form  its  compound  tenses  ftom, 
avoir ^  as  in  Engli^,  but  from  the  other  auxiUaiy  €/re. 


i   .    L-M. 


Imfinitivb  Mood. 
Pre<.  Se,lever»<<)m«.       Ger.  Se  levant,  rmilg.       ,       JW^Lev^.tsie^ 
C.  Pres,  S*£tre  lev^,  to  have  risen,    C,  Gfr,  S'^tant  lev6,  havinf^.rim^ 


First  Persons, 
S^  Jeinelfeve,      Irise, 
P,  Nous  nbtts  levohs,  we 
irtee. 


lN|)iXCATIVEt 

Second  Prntons. 
tii  te  I^es^      ihourisest. 
vous  vous  leyez,  ye  or  you 

rite. 


'Dura  j^eretms.  ,    . 


^yi 


'  tmiptffEici. 

V  - ;•  FBntl^eri^s.                  SeconttF^rioki,'     '  Third P^wnu 

^* '  ^^^&X^  levois,  I  did  rUe^    tu  te  l^Yois.    thpu  didst  il  $e  Ic^'oit. ,    Ac;  did  rite 

'^  fl^^Mhou^  levioRS,"  vee    ?oi»  tous  leviez.  j/f  (fltf  ils  se  levoient.    tA^  did 

Utdritd,                               rise.  rise. 

^     •^''••'  ':';;'■  ^  '  ■   :    TretenU.    ' 

S.  Je  ide  ImS;      ^  f^^*    ^^  te  levas,      thou^  kt,  il  se  leva,             he  rase. 

P.    Nous  UOU8  lenimesy    \qv»  rovm  kvntes,     ye  ils  se  lev^rent,  they  rose 
^'     merate.                    •'*           rose. 

Future, 

S.  Je  me  leventi,    I  shall    tu  te  leveras,  thou  skalt  \\  se  levere,     he  shall  or 

..-wwH^kiU^^                       wtoUtrise^  will  rue, 
P.  Nous  nous  lererofHy    votis  vons  feverez,     ye  "  ilsse  levera^  ihiy  skall 

we  shall,  6ic.                       shall  or  vill,  &c.  or  mil  rise, 

ConditionaL 

S^J^^tiiel^erda,  I  should    tti  te  leveruis,      thoii  W  se  Icveroit,    he  would 

*^''  *OT  would  nst,                        wduld'st  or,  SfC.  t^  should,  &c, 

p.  Noui  iious  leveridcsy    voiis  vous  leveriez,     ye  iIs  se  leveroient,       they 

we  should  or  if^m                  jicould  ox,  SfC.  would  or  should,  &c« 


Compound  qf  Presents 

S.  Sc  me  suislev^y  7  have    tu  t  es  lev^,    thou  hast  il  s*est  lev^,  he  has  risen, 

risen,  risen, . 

P.  JNTntus,  noua  ^sommes    vou$  vous  ^tes  lev^,  ye  ils  se  sont  leic^»       they 

IcT^s,  *"  tt'e,  &c.        have  risen.  .  have  risen,  ^ 

Compound  of  Lnperfect, 

S,  Jc  tst^\i  lev4,   I  had    tu  t'^tois  W^,      thou  il  s'^toit  lev^,      he  had 

"nsen,  had^st  risen.  risen. 

B%Nmsntim4^iass\ex6»,    vons  tous ^tiexlev^  ye  ils  s*^oient  lev^s,  thiy 

9re  had  risen,  had  risen.  had  risen. 

••=  Compound  of  Preterite, 

Sri^in$i^tUk^^    thud    tutefuslevdy         thou  il  se  fuc  iev^,      he  had 

Hmin.  '    •  i  hadst  risen.  risen. 

P.  Nu'is  nous  fumes  Icv^Sy    vous  vous  futes  lev^s,  ils  se  furem:  lev^s,     they 
'    irehatl,^c.                   '       ye,  Sic,  hiad  risen:  * 

^ /CotHpound  of  Future^ 

5.  Jti  me  semi  lev^y        I    tu  te  scnis  lev^,      thou  ii  se  feia  leve,   he  shall 

siwU  have  risen.  thktt  have  risen.  have  naen.     ^ 

"f^/NoHifiKiussei^nslevds,    ifOds  vous  serez  lev^,  ils  se  seronr  lev^s,     Mi^ 

vrsMfiHer-        ^  Jc,  &€.  shall,  See,'" 

T 

Compound  of  Conditional,  vi  v  ,\ 

&\  Jc  ^W  scrOis  j^^       i    tu  li?  serois  re.y^>  ,  ^Aott  U,  ^  seroiyp>^ft/if  awiti/, 

'^^^Uijlu^ljii^rl^n,  ia)6uld\thuver\sen,  ^    hqpe  h^ct}^  ,^  y/r    \ 

iK.  wmfs  nous  scrions  le-    vous  vous  seriez  .lev^s,  ils  se  seuneiit  levt^l  (Afy 
v^                  we,  6cc,        ye,  &c.         '  wouid^  &c» 


146  ACCmBNCE. 

SuiillJNCTITE. 

Frennt  Temt. 

First  Persons,                 Second  Persons.  I%ird  Persons, 

S,     rJeme^re,    I  may  tu  te  Ibves,  tfwumatf*$t  ilsel^ve,       Ae  may  rue;, 
que  1      rise,                           rise, 

tAaM  Nous  nous  levionsy  vous  yous  leviez,  y^  or  ib  se  Ibventy      theyma^ 

P,    K    SfC,                            you,  Ike,  rise. 

Preterite. 
S.     rJe  me  levasse,    J    tu  te  levasses,  ^4oti|&c.    ilselevac,  kerose. 

que  3    ^o^  or  might  rise, 

^Aa/|Noi]s  nous  levas-    tous  vous  lemssiez,  ye    iU  se  levassent,  f  Aery  roie. 
P.    K  mmiyWefSfC*..  or^^c. 

Compound  of  the  Prexent, 
Je  me  sois  le?^,    J    tu  te  sois  leve,      tkou    il  se  soit  lev^,       he  may 
S,     \    may  have  risen,  mayest  have  ruen,  have  risen, 

que  <  Nous  nous  soyons    tous  vous  soyez  lev^s,    ils  se  soient  lev^s,    the^ 
that  I    lev^Sy      we  may,        ye  may,  he,  may  have  risen, 

P.    ^  &c. 

Compound  of  the  Preterite, 
Je  me  fusse  lev^,  I    tu  te  fusses  lev^,    thou    if  se  fill  lev^,    he  mighd 
S.     C  might  have  risen.         mightest  have  *'isen,         have  risen. 
que  <  Nous  nous  fussions    vous  vous  fussiez  lev6s,    ils  se  fussent  lev^s,    them 
that  (   iev^s,   we  might,       ye  might,  &cc,  might  have,  &cc,         ^ 

P,    ^  &c. 

Imperative/ 
Lbve-toi,  riise,  or  rise  thou,       /'il  se  ibve,      let  h'u3 

P.  Levops-nous,     let  us    levei-vous,  rise,  or  riseye,""^  ^  ils  se  Invent,       U  * 
rise,  or  you,  \.    them  rise. 

The  same  Imperative  negatively, 

Ne  te  \hve  pas,    rise  thou       r  il  ne  se  Ibve  pas,  U  * 

not,  9  3     ^"^  ^^^  ^^' 

P.  Ne  nous  levons  pas,    ue  nous  levez  pds,  do  notV^  1  ils  ne  se  l^ent  pn» 
let  us  not  rise.  rise,  V     let  them  rise. 

Observe  that  lam  risen,  I  was  risen,  &c.  tliat  are  seen  in  some  grammars  ic 
answer  the  French  of  the  compound  tenses,  and  signify  properly  in  French  je 
suis  UvCf  fitois  levc,  &c.  imply  quite  another  sense  than  that  of  I  have  risen^ 
I  had  risen,  Sec, 

IT  It  is  not  tm worthy  of  notice  that  these  reflected  pronoiuis  me,  te,  se,&c^ 
serve  to  express  sometimes  the  object  of  the  action,  or  the  aocosative,  and 
sometimes  the  term  to  which  the  action  tends,  or  the  dative.  (See  Exercises, 
p.  16.)  In  thb  phrase,  Je  me  donne  d  vous,  I  give  myself  up  to  you,  m^  b  the 
object;  whereas  in  this,  Je  me  donne  bien  de  la  peine,  1  give mysdf  much 
trouble,  me  is  the  term,  and  sij^nifies  to  myself,  to  being  ondentood  id  English. 

If  Many  persons  have  jndicioosly  observed  that  Chambaud  has  gone  mtber 
too ^r  in  ms  Grammar  (seep.  S40%  before  he  ficqcuunts  the  scholar  i^kkh^ 
iaaaner  of  fhatiaging  the  verbs  negatively  ftnd  interrogatively,  and  the  mote  so^ 
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^  lie  himseK  in  his  examples  makes  use  of  nesative  and  interrogative  phrases. 
•^  order,  therefore.  to»n»ke  amends  for  this  oelajry  we  shaU  bm  present  the 
*^tiier  with  the  following  tables. 


ist  Table.    The  French  Verbs  used  negatively. 


"Senses.  1st  Auxiliary, 


9d  A  HxiUary.  A  Verb  active  «r  neuter. 


Infinitivb  Mood. 

'^et.rflise.  n>voij[  pas  sr  ne  pas  n'^tre  pas  or  ne  pas    ne  pas  parler,    not  to 

r^                    tifoSr^not  to  have,  £tre,          not  to  be,       epeak, 

'^^^mmi,      n'ayant  pas,          $iot  n'^tant  par,  not   ne  parlant  pim,      noi 

p^                    Mioing,  bdnff.  sfieaking, 

«f^^Kfict\    b'avmr  pas  en,       not  n'avoir  pas  £t£,  not    n'avoir  pas  pari^,  noI 

'  ^^"    ^        to  have  had,  to  httve  been,  to  lune  spoken* 

n'ayant  pas  eu,      not  n'ayant  pas  ^t^,  not    n'ayant  pas  parl6,  not 

hating  had,  having  been,  aving  epmeem 


&. 


Indicatitb. 

*^c«.  tense,  Se  n*ai  pas,  Lhave  not,  je  ne  suis  pas,     lam 

J.  not. 

*^^^peifect,  je  n'avws  pas,    /  had  je  n'^tois  pas,    /  was 

-^                       not,  not, 

'^^nrf.  indef,ie  n'ai  pas  eu,   /  have  je  n'ai  pas  6t£»,  /  have 

-^                       not  had,  not  been, 

^^mmperfeet,  je  n'avois  pan  eu,      /  je  navois  pas  ^t6,     / 

had  not  had,  had  not  been. 


o** 


fd^,  >jen'enspas,       Ikad  jenefuspas,  .  I  was 

j^      JUf;      J     not,  not, 

^^mm-jperf,    \je  n'ens  pas  eu,  /  had  je  n*eus  pas  6td,  I  had 

^S^^           )     1^^  bad,  not  been, 

r  ac^jire.       je  n'aurai  pas,  IshaU  yt  ne  serai  pas,  IshaU 

— ^                       -S6V  wrtPfe  not  be, 

*  *«*,  relat,  je  n'anrai  pas  eu       /  je  n'aurai  pas  i\.t,     I 

shall  not  have  had,  shaU  not  have  been, 

^^^■a^iiNraalje  n'aurois  pas,         /  je  ne  serois  pa»,        / 

^                        should  not  have,  should  not  be, 

^^'•MdU.past^e  n'aarois  pas  eo,     /  je  n*aurois  pas  6t^,  / 

should  n<4  have  had,  should  not  have  been. 


je  ne  parle  pas,    /  do 

not  speak, 
je  ne.  paiiois  pas,      I 

didnoispeak, 
je  n'ai  pas  parl6,      / 

hare  not  spoken, 
je  n'avois  pas  parl6,  / 

had  not  spoken, 
je  ne  parlai  pas,       / 

did  not  spra/e. 
je  n'eus  pas  nail6,    / 

Jutd  not  spoken, 
je  ne  parlerai  pas,    I 

shaUnot  speak, 
jc  n'aui-ai  pas  parU,  / 
Hhall  not  nave  spoken, 
je  ne  pavleroisi  pas,  / 

should  not  speak, 
je  n'aurois  pas  parl^, 

/  should  not   have 

spoken. 


Subjunctive  Mood. 


IV. 


\tense,  goe je  n'aie  pas,  that 
J  Imannothave, 

*^''^I>erfect,  — •  je  n'eusse  pas,  •—  / 
p  might  not  have, 

'^^Kteet,      —  je  n'aie  pas  en,  — 
I  nmif  not  have  had. 


que  je  ne  sois  ^9S,that 
I  iU'jy  not  be, 

—  je  ne  fusse  pas,  — 
/  might  not  be, 

—  je  n'aie  pas  6t4,  — 
i  mmf  not  have  been. 


*^^**fl7«rt*  — Je  n'eusse  pas  eu,—  —  je  n'eusse  pas  ^t^, 
7  might  not  have  ~  /  migJU  not  have 
had,  been. 


quo  je  ne  parle  pas, 
that  J  may  not  speak, 

—  je  ne  parlasse  pas, 

—  /  might  not  speak, 

—  je  niiie  pas  pari^, 

—  /  may  not  have 
spoke, 

— je  n'eusse  pas  parI6, 

—  I  might  not  hare 
spoken. 


Imperative. 

^*^tst$i,     n'aiepas,     have  thou   ne  sois  pas, 
noL  not. 


be  tfton    ne  pai4e  pa.«,      speak 

thou  not. 


td  Tab£b.    The  Ftencli  verbt  con^ngtAtdhiierrogtiiteli^, 

Ti'iues.  Ist  AuxUuuTf.  2d  AuxUianf.  A  Verb  acHte  or  neutt 

No  oilier  mood  bat  the  Inmcativb  can  be  used  in  interrogations. 


l^rj.Tenae,  ai-je, 
as-ln, 

a-Cir, 


lunre  I?   snis-jc, 
haai  ik»u?    es-tn, 

has  hi?   est-il. 


ami?    parl^-Je,    d9  I  speak       ^ 
uies-tn, 
wpeak} 


Ispeal 
arithau?   JNuies^tiiy      dauths 


is  he?  parle-t-ity         dies 
speak  i 

Imperfect*   avois-je,  had  I?    ^tois-je.  was  I?  parlois-je.M/MeaJlp     ^ 

Perfect     }  ai-je  etr^  *hate  I  had  ?   ai-je  ete^  have  I  been  ?  ai-je  parte,        have      ^ 
ifv{e/inUe»  (  spoken  ? 

Ptufter/ect,  tLVOis-ieevLfhadlhad?    avols-je  ^16,       had  1  avois-je  pari^,    had  ^^ 

been  7  spoken  f 

Perfect     f  •  parlai-je.  did  I  speak^      ^ 

i/^/mt/eorS-eus-je,  had  \  /    fiis-jcy  irat /?.  parfai-t-ii,  did^^^ 

htstoricttl.j  speaki 

Pluperf,    >  ens-je  eo,  had  a  had  7   e«He  £t^,  had  I  been)  ens-je  pari^,       had     ^ 
defimie,    y                                                                    „        spoken  i 

Future,       uarsii-ie,  shall  I  hate?   serai-je,      MUIbe?  fMirlerai-jey       shaH     ^ 

.       speak} 

woxzA'^^wWlhishate?   sera-t-il,     w&Xhtbt?  parlera-t-il,      wUlf^^ 

speak} 

Future  reL  aurai-je  en,       shall  I   aurai-je  M,     shaU  I  anrai-je  parl^.  shall     J' 

hare  had?  have  been  7  haw  spoken  f 

CondiHonalMsroh'^ef       should  I   serois-je,  «ImmU /6e?  parlerou-je,  skoM     J 

have?  •    *A' -'      speak} 

Condi"      I  aurois-je  en,  should  I   anrois-je  £t^,  should  I  anrois-je  pari^,  shoie^^^ 
Honalpasti    hacehad?                     have  been?  1  have  spoken} 


The  French  verbs  used  interrogativeUf  and  negaiirefy. 


n*ai^e  pas,    havt  I  not  9 
n*avois-je  pas^  had  I  not  9 

n'ai-je  pas  eu,  have  1  not 

had  9 
n*aTois-je  pas  eu,    had  I 

not  had  9 
n*etts-je  pas,    had  Inot  9 

n*eu»je  pas  eu,      had  I 

not  had  9 
n*aunii-je  pas,       ^all  I 

not  hare  9 
iraurai-je  pas  eu»  shall  I 

not  have  had  9 
n'aurois-je  pas,  should  I 

not  hare  9 
n'aurois-je  pas  ee,.  should 

I  not  have  had  9 


ne  suis-je  pas^  am  I  not  9 

a*^tois-je  pas,      vas  I 

not  V 
n*ai-je  pas  ^td,   have  I 

not  been  9 
n*avoisHe  pas  ^ce,  had  I 

not  been  9 
ne  fus-je  pas,       was  I 

noi9  .    . 

n*eus-je  pas  ^t^,  had  ^ 

not  been  9 
Ne  senihje  pas,    shall  1 

not  be  9 
u^aurai  je  pas  ^t^,  shall 

I  not  have  been  9 
ne  seroi8-jepas,«/ioti/i/ J 

not  be  9  *  . 

n'aurot»-je  pQS^fil,sAoii/(/ 

I  not  have  been  9 


ne  parl^«je  pas^    do  I  n 

speak  9 
ne  parlois-ie  pas,     did 

not  speak  9 
n*ai-je  pas  parl^    hare 

not  spoken  9 
n  nToi»je  pas  pari^,  ha 

I  not  spoken  9 
ne  pariai-je  pns^      did 

not  speak  9 
n*eus-je  pas  porl^,  had 

not  spoken  9 
ne  porlerai-ie  pot,  shall  F 

not  speak  f 
ii*aanii-je  pas  parie,  shal^ 

I  not  have  spoken  9 
ne  parierois-je  p«^i4oail^ 

I  not  speak  f 
n'aurois-je    pas  parlor 
should  Inot  have  spokenf 


0/ VERBS,  149 

Seco9d  CONJUGATION. 
Of  Verbs  in  ir  in  gentral;  Gerund  in  is^ant. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

*^'*^.  Af^ytoitct.     Ger.  Agissant,  acting.     Part,  A^i,  acted 
■'^m-  AvQ^  ^gi,  to  have  acted.    C.  Ger.  Ayant  agi,  having  acted. 


».  /  \ 


-       !•)    . 


Indicative. 
Preteni  Ttme. 

first  Pers<ms.           Second  Persons,  Third  Persons, 

^    ^'agis,         I  act,    ta2ig\Sf  thouactest.  il  agit^           he  acts, 

^*     Nou9  agissons^     vous  agissoz,  ye  or  ilsagissent^  they  act. 
^xe,  &c.                         6^c. 

Imperfect. 

^*     J'agissois^   /  did    tu  agissois^^o^^^&c.  il  agissoit,  he  did  act, 

^*    Nous  a^BioiUy    VOU6  agissiezy  ye  or  '  ils  agissoient,     thei^ 

-^me  difLMct^                   you  did  act.  did  act. 

Preterite. 

^    J'agisy     lasted.     tuz,^s,thouacted^8t.  il  agit,         he  acted. 

^*     !9ous    agimes,    vous  afkes,  yt  or,  ilsagirenty  they,  inc. 

,  Fuiure* 

J!^g^^>    /  shall    tu  agirasy  thou  shdlt  il  agira^     he  shall  or 

or  wiiL*act.^                 or  a;///  «cf ♦  O/iV/  act. 

HNoua«giroiis^  z£^    voiis  agire2>    yf^or  il^agiroat,  ^A^  ^i^^iii^ 

Bkill  or  mil  act.            you  shall  or,  Sfc.  or  will  ^ct. 

i  ..i,    s,,   .  »,  -  .  '        ^      Conditional. 

M'^irois^f  Mati/4i     tu  s^irois^        ^u  ilagiroitj   ■he$hmdd, 

^^'^^^^^^^'i^^'          should^st  act:  '    &ouM,t(mld^ifie. 

J^»^^^^^  i9igxioi^,    vous  agiriez^   ye  or  ik  agirolent/      th^iy 

we  skMJk:  f^oiSd,          you  should^  8^c,  should,  igmJd,  l^&. 

'^^-acy^i  ■■■■'-  -'•■  ■• ■  '■    ■,        .  •  f"  — .  ■    V--i.^-V- 


i 


160  ACCIDENCE. 

Comp.o/Tres.  Tvd      a  r  I  have  ^ 

Comp.  of  Fret.  J'eus     V  ^P'  J  I  had  y 


Comp.  of  Fret.  J'eus     >  j? '  <  I  had  >acted 

Comp.ofFut.    J'aurai  i   ^^'  j  IshaH  have  I 

Conip.  of  Condi  J'aaroiyy  \*/  $hotdd,  8cc.  kffoeX  - 

SCBJUNCTIVE* 


Present. 

Jlrit  Persons.          Second  Persons.  Third  Persia 

S.     jr3*ngi3se,Imay  tu  agisses,       thou  il  agisse,  Ae  mil 
que  J     act.                     may st  act. 

that  j  nousagissions    vous  agissiez^  ye  or  ils  agissent, 

P.    t    we  may  act.        you  may  act.  may  act.. 


que 
that  . 
P.    ^ 


Preterite. 
S.      r  J'agisse,      /    tu  agisses^       thou    il  agtjt,  ^e  ( 

acted  or  actest. 

might  act. 
nous   agissi-     vous  agissiez,  ^e  or    ils  agissent^ 
ons,       vce        you  acted.  acted., 

acted. 

Comp.  ofPres.  que  f  J'aic     7  agi,  C  /  have  or  may  have  1  < 
Comp.  ofPret.  that  \  J'eusse  3  3^c.  1 1  had  or  might  have  j 

Imperative/ 

S.  Agis,  act  thou    »il  agisse,  let  Atn 

P.  Agissons,  let  us    agissez^  ac^  or  acfye^^  ils  agissent^  let 
act.  act* 

About  200  verbs  in  cir,  dir,  mir,  nir,  tir^  i^c.  are  conju; 
after  this  vcrb^  and  are  set  down  in  the  Vocabulary. 

Conjugate  after  agir.     Infinitive  Mood.r 
Divetiir  to  divert,     divertissant  i/trertjjfg,     dtrerti -cIkdn 
avoir  diverti  to  have  diverted,  ayant  diverti  having  divert ed.' 

Indicative.  Je  divertis,  je  divertissois^  j'ai  diverti,  j' 
diverti ;  Je  divertis,  j'eus  diverti ;  je  divertirai,  j'aurai  dii 
je  div^rtirois,  j'aurois  diverti. 

Subjunctive.  Que  je  divertisse,  que  je  divertirae,  que 
diverti,  que  j'6U8se  diverti. 

^""iMPKitATivE.  Divertis>^  qu-il  divertisse;  dnrertissoiis^  < 
jissez,  qu'Hs  divertissent. 


(y  VERBS.  Ul 


/f' 


^^    v   / 


Infinitive  Mooo*  Sediver|ir  to  di-pert  oneulfj  to  be  merry  ;^ 
^  divertUsiliit  diverting  oneself 9  Avexti  diverted^  s'&tre  diverti  ta 
^ve  diverted  oneself,  s'etant  diverti  Serving  diverted  oneself. 

Indicative.  Jle  me  divertin  J  divert  myself  }e  me  divertissoui 
f  teas  diverting  myself  je  me  suis  diverti  I  have  diverted  myself, 
Je  m'6tois  diverti ;  je  me  dtverlis,  je  me  fus  diverti ;  je  me 
^ivertiraii  je  me  serai  diverti ;  je  me  divertirois,  je  me  seroia 
diverti. 

Subjunctive.    Que  je  me  divertisse,  q[ue  je  me  divertisne, 
^ue  je  me  sois  diverti^  que  je  me  fusse  diverti. 

Imperative.    Divertis-toi,  qu'il  sc  divertisse;  diverti^ons* 
■louSy  divertissez-vous,  qu'ils  se  divertissent. 

Conjugate  the  above  l^'^erbs  negatively,  then  interrogatively : 
r^See  ihejCables  at  the  end  of  the  1st  Conjug.  page  147  4r  148). 


Third  CONJUGATION. 
Of  more  particular  Verbs  in  ir ;  Gerund  in  ant. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

^^-65.  Sentir,  to  smell.   Ger.  Sentant,  smelling.  Part.  Senti,  smelt, 
^«  Pres.  Avoir  senti,  to  have  smelt.  C.Ger.  Ayant  senti,  having 

Indicative. 

Present  Tense. 

^       First  Persons.           Second  Persons.  Third  Persons. 

^^     Je  sens,  I  smdl.  in  aens,  thou  smellest.  il  sent,       ,  he  smells., 

«  Horn  sentons,  we  vous  sentez,       ye  or  ib  sentent,^^^  smelL 
-  '^melL                         you  smell. 

-^   '  Imperfect. 

^^  « J[e  a^toisy  J  did  tu  sentois,  thou  didsH  il  sentoit,      he  dii 

r^  -^mell.  smell.  smell. 

^^  Nouft  aentioos,  voussentiez,     ye  ox  Us  sentoieht,    fhey 

^x)e  did  smell.  you  did  smell.  didsmelU           , 


15ft  ACCm^J^CE 


'.^   s 


Preterite. 

First  Ppr9Cin$.  Second  Pertone,  Third  Persons. 

S.Jeseninylsmelt.  tasentX9,thousmelfst.    ilsentit^      '^^^sUklt. 

P.  Nous  sentixMs,  vous  sentiteSy     ye  gt  'Hb  sentireiity        tkeyf 

we  smelt. -  you  smelt.  smelt.  ^     - ;  .  n i  ,<  «^ 


r»\ 


Fnture. 

S  3c  iseDtkid,  i  ^Aatf  tu  8^tira3$  tiiou  shalt.  il  BenUra^  < h^  ^hedl  pr 

wmllsmell.  or  wilt  smell.  mlls^nellf,    ..^,viVt 

P.   Nous  sentirons^  vous  sentirez,     ye  or  ils  s^idront,        ^tiim, 

fjoe  shettl  or  mil,      you  shall  or,  4^.  ^A^Z/v  or  ise^i//  mat' 

CondHiimal  ;i'f 

<S.  Je  sentirois,  J  tu  sentirois,  fAcf?^  il  sentiroit^  ^  sAol^ 
shouldfWouldjCauld,  should* st^wouW sty  ttouidj  andd/  W 
or  migA^  smell.  could! st,  or,  ^c.  might  smelL 

P.  Nous  sentirions,     vous  sentiriez,  v^  or    \h  sefitirotent,     they 
we  should,  would,       you  should,  ^c.  should,  would,  S^c. 

&ic. 
Comp.ofPres.  J'ai        -\  y' I  have  "J 

Comp.  ofMp.  j;.voi8   /  ilhad  /  ^^ 

Comp.ofPret.  J'eus       >  j*    'JIl$ad  >     *.^  ' 

Comp.o/Fut.    J'aurai   I    ^^' ^  I  shall  have  \     ^^' 

Comfi.  ofCond.  J^auroisy  \^I  should,  i^c.  have      J 


Subjunctive. 

Present. 

S.     r  Je  sente,     /    tus^oiitB^houmaj^st  il  sente,         hetnay 

que  J     may  smell.         smell.  smell, 

that  j  nous  sentions,    vous  sejoti^eZf  ye  ox  ils  sentent,  they  maif 

P.    (^we  may  smell.        you  may  smell.  smell. 

.      i 
I  .  Preterite.       ,  ,        ,f 

$.     r  Je.^entUse^  t^melt,    tu  sentisses,  thou    ilsentt^  Tiejifi^jl^ 
que   \      or  migA^  5w?e/Z.  smetfst.  -.     *^  \  . 

^A^  j  Nous    sentissions,    voussenti^ez^ye    ils  sentissenty  M^^ 
P.     t     we»melt.  or  you  hnelt.  smelt. 

Comp.  of  Pres.  que  \  J'aie    "1  Beati>  5^  J  have  or  way  Aave  1  melt^ 
0dm:&fPretdhatS J'eusseJ  S^a  iif iod ot inigit bmmit^Q^ 


Of  VERBS.  IW 

Imperative. 

Firsk  Persons.          Second  Persums.  Third  Persons. 

S*  Sens,      smell   thou.  A  nente,  let  him,  &c. 

P,  Sentons,  let  us  sentez,     smell,   8c€.^  ik  sentent,  let  them 

tmell  smell. 

Conjugate  the  same  Verb  keflectivelt. 

Infinitive  mood.  Se  sentir  to  feel  oneself,  se  sentant 
feeling  onesdf,  Bentifelt;'s*eire  aenXi  to  have  felt  oneself,  8'6tant 
senti  having  felt  oneself. 

Indicative.  Je  me  sens  Ifeel  myself,  je  me  sentois  /  was 
Reeling  myself,  je  me  suis  senti  I  have  felt  myself,  je  m'6tois 
tenti ;  Je  me  sentis;^  je  me  fus  senti ;  je  me  sentirai,  je  me  serai 
(enti ;  je  me  sendrois,  je  me  serois  senti. 

Subjunctive.  Que  je  me  sente,  que  je  me  sentisse,  que  je 
ne  sois  senti,  que  je  me  fusse  senti. 

Impebative.  '  Sens-toi|  qu'il  se  sente ,  sentons-nous,  sen- 
ez-vous,  qu'ils  se  sentent. 

Conjugate  the  same  f^erbs  negadvely,  then  interrogatively  (See 

he  Tables,  pages  147  &  148). 

Of  this  conjugation  there  are  eighteen  verbs  both  Prirokive  and  Deriyative, 
owit: 

aeotir,  to  Jte.    servir  ^  to  tervt.    resseiitir,      to  raent,  or 

l^mentir,      to  give  a  lie,    se  serrV,     to  make  use.       feel  againm 
Nutiry  to  Ht  out.    dcsservii^        to  clear  a    dorroir,  to  sleep. 

repaitiry  to  set  out  again,     table,  or  do  an  ill  office,    redormir,  to  sleep  again. 

or  to  reply.  sentir,to  smell,  ortof eel.    endormir,  to  lull  asleep, 

^^^"^f  Jo  go,  or  get  out.  consentir,  to  consent,  s^endornur,  to  fall  asleep, 
nssox^r,  to  get  out  again,  pressentir,  to  have  a  se  rendormiry  to  fall 
se  repeittir,        to  repent.       foresight.  asleep  again, 

partir,  and  repartir,  sortir,  ttnd  ressortir,xee  conjugated  with  Ure. 

Fourth  CONJUGATION. 

Of  Verbs  in  enir. 

Infinitive    Mood. 

^^•M.  Tenir,  to  hold.  Ger.  Tenant,  holdings  Part,  Tenu,  hdd* 
^*  Prey.  Avoir  teou^  to  have  held.  C.  Ger.  Ayant  tenu,  having  held. 

Indicative. 

^  Present  Tense. 

^•Je  turns,  I  hold.  tatiens,thou boldest,  il  tient,  beholds. 

"'  Nous  tenons,  Sfc.  vous  tenez,  ye  or,  Sfc.  Us  tiennent,  they  hold., 


154  ACClDENdL 

JmpeHkct. 

First  Persons,           Second  Persons.  Third  Persons^ 

S.  Je  tenois,    J  did    tu  tenob,  thou  didtst  il  tenoit,  he  did  hold. 

hold.  hold. 

P.  Nous  tenions,  we    vousteniez^    ye  oi  ilstenbient,  they  did 

did  hold.                      you  did  hold.  hold. 

Preterite. 

<S.  Je  tins,      I  held.    tu^Sy  thou  helePst.    il  tint,  he  held. 

P.  Nous  tinmes,  fx>e    vouBtinteSf  ye  or  you    ils  iiment,  they  held, 
held.  held. 

Future. 

SJe  tiendrai,  I  shall   tu  tiendras,  thou  s/ialt  il  tieudra,  he  shall  or 

or  mill  hold.                or  wilt  hold.  mil  hold. 

P.  Nous  tiendrons,   vous  tiendrez,   ye  or  ils  tiendront,    they 

we  shall  or  will  hold.         you  shallj  or,  S^c.  shall  or  will  hold. 

Conditional. 

&  Je  tiendroiM,       /  tutiendrois,     thou  iltiendroit^^^Aoif^Ji 

shouldywoiddycould,      should^ stjWould^sty  wotdd,    could,    or 

or  might  hold.              could^st,  fcc.  might  hold 

P.  Nous  tiendrionSy  vous  tiendriez^ye  or  ils  tiendroient,      they 

we  should,  S^c.            you  should,  8^c.  should,  woula,  die. 

•Comp.ofPres,  J'ai       "\          r  I  have  T 

Cmp ojlmp.    JWis  f  ^nu  )  j J"^  I  held, 

Lomp.ojFret.  J  eus     f  «     <lhad  y  «,  ' 

Comp.ofFut.    J'aurw  I  ^'^-  f  I  shall  have  |    ^^' 

4Jomp.ofCond,3'9UToisJ          \- 1  should,  iscc,  have  J 

Subjunctive. 

Present. 

'S.     r  Je  tienne,    /    tu  tiennes,        thou  il    enne,        he  may 
que  3      ^^y  hold.          may'st  hold.  hold. 

^Aa^  j  Nousteniousy     vousteniez,     ye  or  ils  tienuent,         the^ 
P.     C  we  may  hold.        you  may  hold.  may  hold. 

Preterite. 
S,     rJetinsse^JAeZd  tu  tinsses,       thou    iltiot,  htk^' 

que  )  or  might  hold.       heldest. 

that  ^  Nous  tinssionS;  vous  tinssiez,   ye    ils  tinssent,  th^ 

P.    V.     weheld.  or  you  held.  held. 

Comp.  of  Pres.  que  (  J'aie     |  tenu,  C  I  have  or  fn«y  htmo^  Xk^^' 
Comp,  of  Pret.  that  X  J 'eusse  j  ^t*.  1  i  l^ or  might  Jkwf  |  ifm 


C^  VERBS.  i«er 

Impekativb. 

lirsi  Persons.          Second  Persons.  Tliird  Persons. 

S»                             Tienft,  hold,  or  S^c.  ii^itaoefkt  kim,  tic. 

P.  Tenons^  lei  us    tenez,  hoid  or,  hol€n  ib  tiennent,   let  them 

hold.                          ye.  hold. 

Conjugate  the  same  Verb  reflectively. 

Infinitive  mood.  Setenir  to  hold  oneself,  se  tenaut  Ao/d^ 
ing  oneself  J  tenn  held;  s'etre  tenu  to  have  held  oneself,  s'^tant 
tenu  having  held  oneself. 

Indicative.  Je  me  tiens  /  hold  myself,  je  me  tenois  I  was 
holding  myself,  je  me  suis  tenu  I  have  held  myself,  je  m'itob  tenu ; 
je  me  tins^  je  me  fus  tenu ;  je  me  tiendnii^  je  me  serai  tenu  ; 
)e  me  tiendroifl,  je  me  serois  tenu. 

Subjunctive.  Que  je  me  tienne^  que  je  me  tinsse,  que  je 
me  sois  tenu,  que  je  me  fusse  tenu. 

Imperative.  Tiens-toi,  qu'il  se  tienne;  tenons-nous, 
tenez-vousy  qu'ils  se  tiennent 

N.  B.  The  same  verb  temr,  when  speaking  of  assemblies,  8cc.  is 
also  used  reflectively,  but  imfersonally,  that  %s,  with  thepron.  of  the 
Sdpers.  sing,  or  actively f  with  the  particle  on  (See  Gram,  page 
242  &  340.);  ^hich  plainly  shows,  1st,  that,  speaking  of  things, 
an  Englidi  verb  passive  is  el^antly  rendered  into  rrench  b^  a 
verb  reflected,  or  by  a  verb  active  used  with  on,  when  speaking 
of  persons  or  things ;  Sdly,  that  a  verb  reflected,  as  we  said  be 
fore,  page  144,  has  the  true  force  of  a  verb  passive. 

Conjugate  the  same  verbs  negatively,  then  interrogatively ;  (See 
the  tables,  pages  147  8c  148). 

Infinitive  mood.  Se  tenir  to  be  held,  se  tenant  beingheld, 
tenu  held;  s'^tre  tenu  to  have  been  held,  s'6tant  tenu  having  been 
held. 

Indicative.  II  se  tient  un  conseil, or  On  tient  un  conseii,  a 
council  is  held jOT  holden ;  and  so  on  for  the  other  tenses. 

Tbe  yerbs  of  this  ConjagatioD,  to  the  Dumber  of  twenty-four,  are, 
s^abstenir,        to  abstain,    venir,  to  come,    se  souvenir,  to  remember^ 

appartenir,         to  belong,    intervenir,  to  intervene,    se  ressouvenir,    to  recol- 
coiitenir,         to  contain,    devenir,         to  become.        leetf  to  call  to  mind, 
d^teoir,  to  detain,    conveair,  to  agrm  or  to    t<^^^iiu'»  to  happen. 

obtenir,  to  obtain.        become.  panrenir,      to  attain  to. 

ntenir,  to  retain,  to  keep,    diaconreolr,  to  disagree,     pr^venir,        to  prevent. 
sotttentr,  to  maintain,  to     provenir,   to  proceed,  to    revenir,      to  come  again. 

hM,  to  uphold.  come  from  subvenir,  to  relieve, 

entretenir.     to  keep  up,    *C0Dtrevenir,   to  contra-    survenir,  to  befal,  to  hap' 
SMODteoir,    tomaimtaM,        vene,  to  infringe.  pen  unexpectedly, 

venjr,  resenit,  dmfemr,  caoBemr,  ditewvenir,  protenir,  parvenir,  and  sur» 
vcittr,  are  conjugated  with  itre. 


}&6 


ACCIDENCE. 


*  eoHiretemr  is  a  law-term,  and  vsed  in  few  tenses  too :  its  compoand  tenseSk 
wlien  nMd|  are.fonned  from  tmoiff  thoagli  itii  primitive  vemr  lias  tiiem  of  iirt» 

t  0tenir  is  an'olMolete  verb  impersonal.  We  now  say  U  arrive  it  happens,  U 
arthm  it  liappened.  instead  of  U  avieaf ,  t'l  mckdf  See, 

hhdr  to  nless,  is  of  tbe  second  conjuMtion,  hfviii|^  the  same  inHecH^onsas 
^rtr.— The  part,  of  hinir  is  hhd  and  ^/uteblessed ;  but  we  also  say^Minf a|id Ifi^- 
mU^  speakinir  ^^  mm^  Cliurch  ceremonies ;  as  ifa  pata  Muf  liallowed  Iweid,  4t 
Teaa mfatl« holy  water,  ^rc*  ./    -i 

Fifth  CONJUGATION. 
Of  Verbs  in  evoir, 

'if 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Pr.Recevoir,^orecm'e.  Gcr.Recevant,7eceaV//ig.  Pflr^Recu,^T 
G.Per.  Avoir  re§u,  to  have  received.    C.  Ger.  Ayant  recu,  having 

received. 
Indicative. 


-% 
/ 
>   ^i-. 


first  Persons. 


Third  Perwitf.- 


PresetU  Tense. 

Second  Persons. 
S.  Je  re$ois,  I,    tu  re^oisy    ihou  re-*    il  legoit,  he  rfirerm* 

receive.  ceivest. 

P.  Nous  recevons,    vous  recevez,  ye  or    ils  re^oivent,      /% 

tt«  receive.  you  receive.  receive^ 

Imperfect. 

S.  Je  recev<^,  I  did  tu  recevois,  //toii  il  recevoit^  %e  M 
receive.                         didst  receive.  receive. 

P.  Nous  recevions,  vous  receviez,  ye  or  ils  recevoient,  they 
tee  did  receive.            yon  did^  &c.  did  receive. 


S.  Jc  re^us,  /  re- 
ceived. 

P.  Nous  resumes, 
ire  received. 


S.  Je  recevrai,  I  shall 

or  will  receive. 
P.  Nous  recevrons, 
we  shall  or  will,  2cc« 


Preterite. 
tu  re^uSy     f/iOii  res 

vous  rcQutes,  ye  or 
•  yon  receivea. 

Future 

tu  recevras,  thou 
shalt  or  f&t'ft,  &c. 

vous  recevrei,  ye  or 
you  shall  or,  tic. 


il  regut,  /le  received* 

ils  reciurent,       tktj 
received. 


il  recevra,    hi  ,r^^^ 

receive. 
il  rfecevront,  *  ^i*3f 
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First  Persons*  Second  Ptrwns.  Third  Pettone.^ 

'^i''y^;'0:ji^      f  %  rceevrbis,    thou  il  recevroit    .       ijie 
vt  ,m»mdfWOtdd,  Sf€,        sJiotUd^st  k,c.  shouldfWOuid,Su* 

P.  Nous  recevrionSy  vousrecevriez^yeor  tls  recevrdiefit,   they 

we  woiddf  &c.  vou  should,  &c.  should,  &c. 

Comp.  of  Pres.  J^tS  '    S  ^  I  have  "\ 

CtmiJ.  o7  p4  J'eu8       V'??"'^  /  h^d  Ireceived, 

Comp.ofFut.   J'aurai    I  ^^    j  I  shall  have  i     ^^• 

,  Comp.  of  Cond.J'2uroiM  J  v./  should,  &c.  Aare  «/ 

^  ■         ■  Subjunctive. 

Present, 

S,    C  Je  regoive^  /  ^nay  tu  regoives^  thou  1  regoive,  Ae  mny 

que  3      receive,  vutyest  receive,  receive, 

that\Tlj^QVt»      recevions,  vous  receviez,  ye  ilsregoiv^^  they 

jP.    v     we  inay  receive^  or  you,  &ic,  may  receive* 


V 


.  Preterite, 


S,    rJe  regusde  Ire-    tu  regusses^  tliou    ilxe^tit,  he  received,. 
que  1    ceived,  or  might        received^ st, 
that-l    receive, 

jNous  regussions,    vous  regussiez^ye    ils  itegusseat,    they 
P,   \^    we  received,  received,  received, 

r  I  have,    or-x 
Comp,  of  P res,  que  C  J'aie     7  regu,  \  might  have,  f     received, 
Comp,  of  Pret,  that  iJ'ensse  I  S^c,    )/  had,    orf         &c. 


». 


Imperative. 


yjy^i,^  Regois,  recc/re,  8cc.    ,iIregQiv€t^/e//«wi,&a 

P.  Recevpps,  7e^        recevez,  receive,  or  ^   ils  regoivent,7^^^yl€i^ 
lis  receive,  receive  ye,  receive, 

'  *  - 

\  .  Comugate  the  verb  appercevoirfl/ierrecevoir,  Men  ^Ae  reflecrte^ 
rerfc  8  appi^iteevoir.  .     ^        \ 


■t    .   1   ■;        * 


\^s\l^vl^lTlyl^iHQOD.  ^'npf^ercevoir  jtf)  perceive,  s'apj^rcicvaiif 
ferceti|»'^y,.«pp(Brgu  perceived:  t^'^ix^^pperqi^  to  ha/veper^v^d, 
s'itant  appergu  having  perceived. 
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ACCIDENCE. 


Indicative.  Je  m'apper^ois  J  perceive,  Je  m'appercevois 
I  was  perceiving^  je  me  suis  appergu  1  have  perceived,  je  m'^tqis 
appergu;  je  mapper^us,  je  me  fus  apper9u;  je  m'appercevrai, 
]e  me  serai  apper^u ;  je  m  appercevroisy  Je  me  serois  apper^u. 

Subjunctive.  Que  je  m'apper^oive,  que  je  m'appergusse^ 
que  je.me  sois  appergu^  queje  me  fusse  apper^u. 

Imperative.  Apper^ois-toi^  qu'il  s'appergolve ;  apperce- 
•'ons-nous, .  appercevez-vous,  .qu'ils  s'appei^oivent. 

Conjugate  the  above  verbs  negatively^  then  interrogativelj  *, 
(See  the  tables,  pages  147  8c  148.J 

The  sevei)  regular  verbs  of  the  fifth  Conjugation  are 

appercevoir,    to  perceive,     devoir,  to  owe,    recevoir,  to  receive, 

8*appercevoir,  foj^erceive.     redevoir,  to  oive  again,     percevoir,     (a  law  term 
ooucevoir,    '  to  conceive,    d^cevoir,       to  deceive,  for  recevoir.) 

decevoir  is  quite  out  of  use ;  we  now  make  use  oHromper, 

See  in  the  Appendix  another  signification  oi  devoir,  as  also  its  true  use  and 
conjugation. 

Sixth  CONJUGATION. 
Of  Verbs  in  aire- 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Pres.  Faire,  to  do.     Ger.  Faisant,  doir^.      Part.  Fait,  done* 
C*  Pres.  Avoir  fait,  to  have  done.   C.  Ger.  Ayant  fait,  having  dotie. 

Indicative. 


First  Persons. 

S/r^e  fais,  I  do. 

P.  Nous  faisons,  we 
do. 


S.  Je  f  aisois,  /  did. 
P.  Nous    faisions, 
we  did. 

S^Ue  hs,        I  did. 
p.  Nous  fimes,   we 
did. 


Present  Tense. 

Second  Persons.  Third  Persons. 

tu  faisy    thou  doest    il  fait,  he  does. 

or  do'st.  lis  font,        they  do. 

vous  f^tes,yeoi^02i  do. 

Imperfect. 

taiBisoisytJioudid'st.    il  faisoit,        hedii- 
vous  faisiez,    ye  or    ih  isdsoient,thet/ did^ 
you  did. 

Preterite. 
tu  fis^      thou  didst. 
vous  fites,     ye  or, 


ilfit,  he  da 

ilsfireac,     ih^dH 
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Future^ 

Flnt  Penom.  Second  Persons.  Third  Persons. 

S,  Je  ferai^  I  shall  or  In  feras,  thou  shalt  il  fera,      he  shall  or 

will  do.                        or  wilt  do.  will  do. 

P.  Nous  feronsy   we  Vous  ietezy  ye  or  you  il»  feront,  they  shall 

shall  or  will  do.            shall  or  wiU  do.  or  trtV/  do. 

Conditional. 

S.  Je  feroi&y  I  should,  tu  ferois,  ^Aotf .  il  feroit,  he  should, 
would,  couldy  &c.  should'st,  &c.  would,  could,  &c. 

P.  Nous  ferioDs,  eve  vousferieziyeor^ou  ik  feroient,  they 
should,  &ic.  shouldfWould,  6ic.       shotM, would,  iic. 

Comp.  ofPres»  J'ai        A  rl  have 

Comp.  ^Imp.  J'avois    f     ^  .       \  /  had 

Comp.  of  Pret.  J'eua      >    'f^'   <I  had 

Comp.  of  Put.    J'aurai    i     ^^'     i  I  shall  have 

Comp.  of  Cond.  J'aurois  )  v  J  should, ' 

Subjunctive. 

Present. 

5.que  Je  fas8e,Imay  do .    tu  fasses,  ^Aoti,&c.  il  fasse,  he  may  do. 

P.  that   Nous  fassionSy    vousfassiez^^eor  ilsfassenti/Ae^moy 

we  may  do.                    you  may  do.  do. 

Preterite. 
S.  Je  fisse,     1  did,    tu  fisses^  thou  didst,    il  fit,  he  did. 

}ue  or  might  do. 
'.    Nous     fissions,    vous  fissiez,  ye,  8cc.    ils  fissent,    tliey  did. 

we,  &c. 
Coiwp.o/jPres.que  C  J'aie     7  fait,  ( I  have  or  may  have  1  done, 
Conq).ofPretMat\J*eu98eS  i^c.    1 1  Iiador  might  have)    &c. 

Imperative. 

S.  Fais,  do  or  do  thou.     ,il  f  asse,      let  Mm  do. 

P,  Faiaens,  let  us  do*    f  aites,  do  or  do  ye.^^  ils  f  a8sent,/e^  Me??!  do. 

Conjugate  the  same  verb  reflectively. 

Infinitive  mood.  Se  faire  to  make  oneself,  se  faisant 
makmg  onu/df,  fait  made;  s'&tre  fait  to  have  made  oneself, 
•'6taiit  fait  having  made  oneself. 


160  ACCIDENCE. 

Indicative.  Je  me  fais  I  make  myself^  je  me  faisois  /  wot 
making  myself ^  je  me  suis  fait  /  have  made  myself y  je  m'6tois 
fait ; .  je  me  fis^  je  me  fus  fait ;  je  me  ferai,  je  me  serai  fait  ;*  je 
me  feroisy  je  me  serois  fait. 

Subjunctive.  Que  je  me  f asse,  quejemefisse,  quejeme 
8ois  f ait^  que  je  me  f usse  fait. 

Impekative.  Fais-toi,  qu'il  se  fasse;  faisons-nous,  faites- 
vouSy  qu'ils  se  fassent. 

Conjugate  the  same  verb  negatively,  then  interrogatively ;  (See 
the  Tables,  pages  147  8c  148.) 

The  Derivatives  off  aire,  which  are  six,  and  of  a  very  extensive  use,  are  the 
oiily  regular  verbs  of  the  6th  Conjugation. 

coutrefaire,  to  counterfeit,  refaire,  to  do  again,  suHaire,  to  exact  or  to  ask 
ddfaire,  to  undo.        to  make  up  again,  too  muck, 

red^aire,    to  undo  again,    satisftiiiv,      to  satisfy. 

to  which  add  ybr/otre  to  trespass  or  fail,  though  used  only  in  the  infinitive  and 
comp.  of  the  pres.  as  in  this  phrase ;  unefille  qui  a  forfait  it  son  honneur,  a 
maid  that  has  forfeited  or  lost  her  honour. 


Seventh  CONJUGATION. 

Of  Verbs  in  aindre,  eindre,  and  oindre. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

•Pr.Craindre,  fo^ear.  Ger.Craignant, /earing.  Part.  Cvdintyfearei. 
C.P.  Avoir  cramt,  to  have  feared.   C.Ger.  Ayantcraint,  having 

feared. 
Indicative. 

Present  Tense. 

First  Persons.  Second  Persons.  Third  Persons. 

S.  Je  crainsy   I  fear,    tu  crains^  thou,  &c.    il  craint^      he  fears* 
P.Nous  craigQons^^c.  vous  craignez^  S^c.       ils  craignent,  ^'c. 

Imperfect. 

S,  Je  craignois^  1, 8cc.  tu  craignois,     S^c.    il  cnu^oit,     he,  &c. 
P.Nous craignions^^c.  vous  craigniez^  ^c.    ils  craignoient,      ^c. 

Preterite. 

SJe  craignis,  If  eared,  tu  craignis^  thou,  &c.  il  crai^t,  he  feared* 
P.Nous  craignimes^^rc.  vous  craignites,  i^c.    ils  craignirent^  ^T^* 


V."i 


Of  VERBS.  I6t 

Future. 

First  Persons.          Second  Persons.  ThirdPersons. 

S.JecTvandrva,  I  shall  tucraindras,     thou  ilcnindniy  lie  shall  or 

or  mV^ear.                 shalt  or  wilt  fear.  will  fear, 

P,Nou8craiudroiifl,4'^-  vous  craindrex.  ils  craindront,  6^c. 

Conditional. 

9.  Je  craindrois,    I    tu  craindrois^  ^/bti    il  craindroit,  Ae  5Aou/<t2 

should,  would,  &c.        should^st,  ot,  6^c.       fear. 
Nous  craindrionSy  i^c.    vous  craindriez^c.    ils  craindroient,  ^c. 

Comp.ofPres.  J'ai       "^  CI  have  "^ 

Comp.of  Imp.  J'avois    I     _.  ^       I  had  ii.     j 

Con^.ofP^.  J'eus       1^™"^'^/Atfd  i  fibred, 

Comp.ofFut.  rmrai    I      ^^-       I  shall  have  ^* 

Comp.  of  Cond.  J'aurois  J  {jshould,  &c.  Acre  J 

Subjunctive. 

Present. 

S.  Jecraigne^  /may  tucraignes,      thou  il  craigne,      Ae  matf 

}ue   year.  mmfstfmr.              fear. 

^  Nous  craignions,  vous  craigniez,   ye  ib  craignent,       they 

we  may  fear,  may  fear.                   may  fear. 

Preterite. 

S.  Je  craignisse,     /    tu  craignisses,  thou    il  craigntt^  he 

ime  f ear m  or  misht.       feared^ st.  feared. 

P.Nouscraignissions^  v6uscraignissiez^ye    ils  craignissent, 

we  feared.  feared.  they  feared. 

Comp.  of  Pres.  que  J'aie  ")  craint,  f  /  have  or  may  have  1  feared, 
Comp, of  Pret. that  yeusse  3    Sfc.   \  Iliad  or  mignt  have  S    &c. 

Imperative. 

S.  CrainSffear,  or  fear    il  craigne,       let  him 

P.  Craignons^  let  us        thou.  qu*    fear, 

fear.  craignez^   fear  ye.    ils  craignent^  let,  &c. 

Inpinitivb  Mood. 

Pres^Joinixeftojoin.  Ger.  J  oignaat,  joining.  Part  J  oint, joitfedk 
CPr.Avoir joint,  tO'have joined.  C.Ger.Ayant joint,  havingjoined. 

P2 


I6e  ACCIDENCE. 

Indicativb. 

Present  Tense* 

First  Persons.          Second  Persons.  Third  Persons 

S.  Je  joinsy    I  join.    UxjoiaSfihoujoin'si.  il  joint,         he  joins. 

P.  Nous joignons^c.    vousjoignez^ye^Scc*  ils joignenty^A^y/ot/i. 


Imperfect. 

ngaoiSfthou 
P.Nousjoignioiis^^c.  vousjoigniez^e^^c.    ilsjoignoienVAey^c* 


SJejoigaaiSfldid/fc.  tu  joignoisy^Aoti^c.    il  joignoit,  he  did,  ^c* 
~*.  Nc        ' 


Preterite. 

SJejoigais,  I  joined,  tujoignis,  thou,8fc.  il  joignit,    he  joined. 
P.Nousjoignimes^c,  vousjoigmteS;^^e^c.  ilsjoignirent,  $c. 

Future. 

5.  JeJoindrai,  I,Sfc.  tujoindras,  thou,S^c.  il  joiadiz,hewillSfC' 
P.Nous joindrons;  4r<^.  vousjoindrez^ye,&c.  ils  joindront^  4rc« 

Conditional. 

S.  Je  joindrois^  I,  8fc.  tu  joindrois,  thou,  Sfc.  il  joindroit^    he,  Sfc. 
P.Nousjoindrions^^c.  vousjoindriezyyey^c.  iisjoindroient,  Sfc. 

Comp.ofPres.  J'ai       -n  j- I  have  "\ 

Comp.oflmp.  J'avois   f  •  •  .  \Ihad  /  •  •    j 

Comp.  ofPrei.  •  J  'eus      V^i^^O  I  had  y^"^ 

Comp.o/Fut.    J'aurai  I   ^^'  ^  I  shall  have  V     ^^' 

Comp.qfCond.J'omoisJ  \^I  should,  i^c.  have  J 

Subjunctive. 
Present. 

<S.  Jejoigne,  I,Sfc.    t\xjoiff[ies,thou,&Lc.    il  joigae,      he, toe*' 

}ue  Nous  joignions,     vous  joigniez,      ye^   ilsjoignent,       thq/ 
\  we  may  join.  may  join.  may  join. 

Preterite. 

SJejoigmssefljoin-  tu  joignisses,    thou  iljdigntt,    hejoinedi 

aue  ed  or  might  join.  joined! st.  ^               ...],> 

jP.Nousjoighissions,  vous  joignissiez^  ye  ils  joignissent,    th^ 

we  joined.  joined.  joined^ 


^,'V'- 


L^^^ 
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Omp^fPres.  aue  7  J'aie     7  joint,  f  Ihave  or  may  have  Ijained, 
C(mp.ofPretJhatiyeuaaeS  Ifc.  Xlhadormignthavel    S^c. 

Impsbative. 
Fint  Penan*.  Second  Persons.         Third  Persons. 

S^  Joins,   join  thou.    H  joi^e,  let  him  join. 

P.Joignons,    Id  us   joignez,    join  or^   ilsjoignent,    let  them 
join.  join  ye.  join. 

Conjugate  the  same  Verb  keflectively. 

Infinitive  mooi>.^  Sejoindre^o^'oin,  se  joignant  jof mug, 
joint  ioined;  s'^tre  joint  to  have  joined,  s'^tant  jomt  having 
joined. 

Indicative.  Je  me  joins  I  Join,  je  me  joignois  /  wasjoin^ 
in^,  je  me  sub  joint  1  have  joined,  Je  m'etob  joint;  je  mejoi- 
pus,  je  me  fus  joint ;  je  me  joindrai,  je  me  serai  joint ;  je  me 
joindrois,  je  me  scrois  joint. 

Subjunctive.  Que  je  me  joi^e,  queje  mejoignisse,  que 
je  me  sois  joint,  que  je  me  fusse  jomt. 

Imperative.  *  Joins-toi,  qu'il  se  joigne;  joignons-nous, 
joignez-vous,  qu'ils  se  joignent. 

Conjugate  the  above  Verbs  negatively,  ^Aen  interrogatively  (See 
the  Tables,  pages  147  &  148.) 

The  Terbs  •£  tbe  7th  CoDJngatioii,  to  the  nnmber  of  nineteen,  are, 

astremdie,     te  oblige,  to  enceindre,    to  inclose,  to  X  oindre,           to  tmoini. 

tie  up.  ineompoM.  •  peindre,#o|Nitfi^,fodraio. 

afleinare,  #omieA,f«iU/.  tenft'eindre,   to  infringe,  plaindre.              to  pity, 

^aveindre,  to  tailcf,  rMcA,  ei^oindre,         toenjinn.  se  plaindre,  toeoimpHavu 

or  fetch  out,  ^teindre,    to  extiHguish,  §pomdre,topeepftodawn. 

cetnore,               to  gird.  to  put  out.  restreindre,    toattringef 

•ontraindre,  to  conohmn^  feinare,  to  feign^  to  dtff-  to  restringe.  to  limit. 

tocowipel.  temble.  teindre,    to  dye^  or  to  co- 

eraindre,              tofeur.  joindre,                to  join.  lour. 


is  confined  to  some  common  forms  of  speech,  but  quite  banished 
from  all  style.    Its  preterites  are  never  used. 

t  erfreindre  is  sefdom  used  in  common  conversation,  and  is  only  of  the  sub* 
lime  style. 

t  omire  is  used  only  in  speakinn^  of  sacred  ceremonies  (particulariy  in  the 
cAiarch  of  Rome)  wherem  oil  is  used :  otiierwise  we  suyfirolter  to  rub.  Tne  only 
phrase  wherein  oindre  is  kept,  is  in  tnis  proverbial  saying  (which  also  erows  ob- 
•oletc)  Oignez  viMn^  U  wme  poindra,  save  a  thief  from  hanging,  and  hell  cut 
yoorHnvat. 

$  pomdrtf  is  another  obsolete  word,  used  only  in  the  infinitive,  and  that  too  in 
poetry,  after  the  verb  commencer :  as  Leiour  commengoit  d,  pcindre.  the  day  berai 
to  peep :  in  wUdi  case  it  is  neuter,  and  of  quite  another  signification  Chan  the 
Jm  mentioned  proverb,  wherein  it  nignifies  to  hurt. 
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Eighth  CONJUGATION 
Of  Verbs  in  ottre. 

.  .  .     Infinitive    Mood. 

P.Connoltre,^o  know.  Ger.Connoiisant,  knowing,  Part.Coima^ 
C.Pres.  Avoir  connu^o  have  known.C.GerA.y9Xitc(^nsxu,havingJfc. 

Indicative. 

Present  Tense* 

First  Persons.  Second  Persons.  Third  Persons, 

SJeconnois,  Iknofip.  tuconnois,  thou,  Bit.  il'connott^  he  knows 
P.  Nous  connoissons^  vous  connoissez^    ye  ils  connoissenty  thei^ 
we  know,  know.  know. 

Imperfect. 

S.  Je  connoissois,  I    tu  connoisois,  th>u  il  connoi^soit^       he 

did  know.  did'st  know.  did  know. 

P.Nous  connoissions,  vous  connoissiez^ye  ils  qonooissoient^Aey 

we  did  know'.  er  you  did  know.         did  know. 

Preterite. 
S.  Je  connuSy  1  knew,   tu  connus,  thou,  8cc.  il  connut,    he  knets^ 
P.  Nous  connumes,   vous  oonnutes,  ye  or  ils  contiurent,     thej 
ZB>e  knew.  youknete.  kneiw. 

Future. 
S.Jeconnoitr9i,IshaU  tu  connottras,    thou  il  connottra,  he  shaU 

or  will  know.  shaU  or  wilt,  &c,        or  wiU  know. 

P.  Nottsconoottroiifl,  vous  conuottrez,    ye  ils  conaoitront^  thef 

we,  Sec.  shall  or  will  know,      shall  or  will  kwm. 

Conditional. 

S.  Je  connoitrois,  /  tu  cooooitroisy  thou  il  connottroit,  he 
should,  Sfc.  should'st,  &c^  should,  &c.    , 

P.Nous  connoitrions^  vous  connoitriez,  ye  ils  connottroient,(Aey 
we  should,  i^c.  should.  Sec.  should,  S^c. 

Comp.ofPres.  J'w       'v  r  I  have  ^ 

Comp.of*Imp.  J'avois  /  \Ihad  f  i,,^ 

Lomp.  ofPret.  J  eus     >  ^      <I  had  >  ^^^  "^ 

Comp.ofFut.    J'aumi  i  *^-     )  I  shall  have  1/;^ 

Comp.ofCond.  J'auroisJ  \^I should,  &c»h4ivej  .i ^r^i^- 
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*  Subjunctive. 

Present. 

Firat  Persons.  Second  Persons.  Third  Persons. 

S.  Je  connoisse,   /  tu  connoisseSi  thou  il  connoisse,  he  may 

}ue    may  know.  maj/st,  S^c  know. 

\  Nous  connoissi-  vousconnoissiezyye  ils  connoissent,  they 

ons,  fi0e,  Sfc.  or  you,  i^c.  may  know. 

Preterite. 
S Jecommase,! knew,  tu  connussesi   thou    il  connAt,    he  knew. 

?ue    or  might  know.        knewest. 
^  Nous  connussions,  vous  connussiez^  ^e    ils  connussent,     they 
we  knew.  knew.  knew. 

CompjofPres.  que  f  J  'aie     1  coimu^  C  /  have  or  may  have  1  known, 
Comp.ofPret.that  X  J'eusse  3    ^^'   \  Ihadot  might  have  3    &c. 

Impera/tive. 

S.  Connoisy    know  thou,     ilconnoisse, /le^Aim 

qu'     know. 
P.  ConnoissonSy  let  connoissez,  know,  or    ils  connoissent,    let 
us  know.  know  ye.  them  know. 

Coiyugate  the  same  Verb  reflectively. 

Infinitive  Mood.  .  Se  connoitre  to  know  oneself,  se  con- 
noissant  knowing  oneself,  connu  known;  s'&tre  connu  to  have 
known  oneself,  s'etant  connu  having  known  oneself.  -.  . 

Indicative.  Je  me  connois  /  know  myself;  je  me  con- 
noissois  /  was  knowing  myself,  je  me  suis  connu  /  have  known 
myself,  je  m'6tois  connu ;  je  me  connus^  je  me  fus  connu ;.  je 
me  connottrai,  je  me  serai  connu ;  je  me  counoitrois^  je  me 
serois  connu. 

Subjunctive  Que  je  me  connoisse,  que  je  me  connusse^ 
que  je  me  sois  connu,  que  je  me  f  usse  connu. 

Imperative.  Connois-toi,  qu'il  seconnobse;  connoissons- 
nons,  connoissez-vous,  qu'ils  se  connoissent. 

Comugate  the  same  Verb  negatively,  then  interrogatively ; 
(See  the  Tables,  page  147  ^  148.) 

Tbe  eleven  rerbs  of  the  eig^hth  Conjagation  are^ 
connoitre,  to  know,    paroltre  iooppeir.    croltrey  to  grow. 

m^connoitfe,  toforget^  to    disparoltre,  to  disappear,    accrottre,  to  accrue, 

Ifwiw  mo  more.  *  aj^paroitre,     to  appear,    d^croltre,     to  deereaae,  to 

TtcmanoitrtJokiiowagavit    *  comparoltre,  fo  a^^Mor.       grow  leas. 
UeutHawohMgo^  toroecmuriire.  to  make  one^a  appearance.  *  recrottre,     to  grow  again, 

*  ^panHre  and  compareitref  are  only  used  in  law. 
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mnth  CONJUGATION. 
Of  Verbs  in  uire. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Pres.  Instruire^  to  Get.  instruisant,  in-  Part.  Iiistruity  inr 
instruct.  structing.  structed. 

C.  Pres.  Avoir  inst^uit,  to  have  C.  Ger.  Ayant  instruity  having 
instructed.  instructed. 

Indicative. 

First  Persons.  Second  Persons.  Third  Persons. 

5.  J'instruis,      /tii-  taioatnxia,  thou  in-  il  instruit^        heiur 

struct.  structest.  structs. 

P.  Nous  instruisons^  vous  instruisez,    ye  ils  instruisent,     they 

we  instruct.  instruct.  instruct. 

Imperfect. 

•S.  J'instruisois^  I  did    tu  instruisois,   thou  il  instruisoit,    he  did 

instruct.  didst  instruct.  instruct. 

P.Nous  instruisions^    vous  instruisiez,  ye  ils  instruisoient,  they 

we  did,  ^c,  did  instruct.  did  instruct. 

Preterite. 

S.  J'instruisis,  /  in-  tu  instruisis^  thou  il  instruisit,  he  in- 
structed,                       instructedst.  strutted. 

P.Nous  instruisimeSy    vous  instrubites^  ye  ils  instruisirent,  they 

we  instructed.                instructed.  instructed. 

Future. 

SS'maXxxxvnAylshall    tu  instruiras,    thou  ilinstruira,    he  Ml 

or  will  instruct*,            shalt  or  wilt,  &c.  or  T&ill,  &c. 

P.  Nous  instruirons,    vous  instruirez,    ye  ils  instruironti    th^ 

we  shall  or  will,  8fc.        shall  or  will,  S^c.  shall  or  wiU,  Ifc. 

Conditional. 

S.  J'instruirois^       /    tu  instruirois,   thou  il  instruiroit,         he 

should,  S^c.  should'st,  Sfc.  imuld,  i^c. 

P.Nous  instruirions^     vous  instruiriez,  ye  ils  instruiroient,  th^ 

we  should,  8fc.  would,  S^c.  would  instruct. 

Comp.ofPres.  J'ai       \  r  I  have 

Comp  oflmp.   JWs  f^^^A  I  had 

Comp.  of  Pret.  J'eus     >     o^     *<Ihad 

Comp.ofFut.   J'aurai  i     ^^'     f  I  shall  have 

Comp.  ofCond*  J'aurois  ^  v/  should,  &c.  have     J ^r 
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Subjunctive. 

Present. 

JRrst  Perscm*  Aeand  Persons.  Third  Ptrsims, 

5'.  J'instruise, /may   tu  mstruisesi    tk(m  il  instruise,    he  may 

que    instruct.  mmfsty  ^c.  instruct. 

P.  Nous  instniisioiis,   ?ous  mstruineCy  ye .  ils  ioBtruiseiiti    thei^ 

zm  may^  i^c.  fnay^  t^e.  may  instruct. 

Preterite. 
S.    J'instruisisse,  /  in-  tii  instruisisses,  tAoii     il  instruisit^   he  in 
que     structedoT  might       &c.  struct  ed, 

that    instruct. 
P.     Nous    instmiais-   vous  instruisissiez,    ils       instruisissent, 

sions,  we,  S^c.ye,  S^c,  they,  S^c. 

Comp.of  Pres.  que  C  J*aie     V  instruit^  C  /  may  have    7  instructed 
Comp.of  Pret.that  X  J'eusse  j     4fc.     \I  might  have  j       ^c. 

Imperative. 

5.  msXtuiSfinstructthou.    il  mstruise,   let  him 

qu'      instruct. 
P.  Instruisons^  let  us    instruisez,     instruct     ils  instruisent^    lei 
instruct.  you  or  ye,  tf;c.  them  instruct. 

Conjugate  the  same  Verb  reflectively. 

Infinitive  mood.      S'instruire  to  get  acquainted,  to  be  in^ 
structed  or  informed,  s'iustniisant  being  instruJed,  instruit  in 
Uructed;  s'^tre  instruit  to  hav^  been  instructed,  s'6tant  instruit 
hawing  been  instructea 

Indicative.  Je  m'lnstfuis  /  am  instructed,  jem'instruisoia 
/  was  instructed,  je  me  suis  instruit  /  have  been  instructed, .  je 
m'etois  instruit ;  je  m'instruisis^  je  ne  fus  instruit ;  je  m'instruirai, 
je  me  serai  instruit ;  je  m'instruirois,  je  me  serois  instruit. 

Subjunctive.  Que  je  m^instruise,  que  je  m'instruisisse,  que 
je  me  sois  instruit,  5ue  je  me  fusse  instruit. 

Imperative.  .  Instruis-toi,  qu'il  s'instruise ;  instruisoiis-nous, 
itistruisez-vousy  qu'ils  s'instruisent. 

Conjugate  the  same  verb  negatively,  VAen  interrogatively ;  (See 
the  iaqlis^  page  147*) 

^Ilie  nineteen  verbs  of  the  ninth  Conju^tien  are, 
*iiniirc,  UrustU.    introdaire,    to introdwie,    instruire,  toinstruei 

*  hmire  k  lakl  ef  tiimider.  wind,  and  waves,  and  used  only  in  the  imperfect 
and  part.  wlMb  if  a  mere  aanoun.  As  the  genmd  bruyaxtis  irregular,  so  m  thf 
imperfect  0f«plf. 
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to  produce*  d^traire, 

to  reduce^  to  %  luire, 

to  sedufie,  i  nnire, 

to  trmuMe.  e€dvdtty 


constniire.   tocoMtruetf      Uobiie. 
to  uMbMe.       or  to  buud» 


todesirof 

tpkmft 
tdiedua. 


condaire,         to  conduct,  produire, 

recondaire,    to  reconduct,  r^duire, 
t  cuire,      to  boU^  to  bake.       briiig  to. 

recnire,         to  bint  ogam,  s^daire, 

endaire,    to  pUuter^  or  to  traduire, 

do  over. 
induire, 

t  cttire  besides  boiliMg  and  Mcliir,  is  also  englished  by  to  do :  Cda  ffest  pas  asaa 
euUf  That  is  not  done  enoarli :  Fmieo  recwbre  eette  «ta»de-M,  Get  fliat  meat  done 
better.— attre,  used  in  the  tnird  persons  only,  signifies  to  tmart. 

X  iutrf ,  reluire^  and  ntitre  take  no  t  at  the  end  of  the  participle  as  the  others  do 
and  therefore  make  Zict,  and  mci. 


Tenth  CONJUGATION. 
Of  Verbs  in  endre,  and  ondre. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Pre5. Vendre,  to  sell.  Ger.  Vendant,  selling.    Part.  Vendu,  sold. 
C,Pres.Ayoir  vendu  to  have  sold.C.Ger.  Ayant  vendu,  having  sold 


First  Persons. 
S.  Je  vends,     I  sell. 
P.  Nous  vendons,  we 
sell. 


S.  Je  vendois,  /  did 

sell. 
P.   Nous  vendions, 

we  did  sell. 


S.Je  vendis,   Isold. 
P.  Nous  vendimes, 
we  sold. 


S.  Je  vendraiy   shall 

or  will  sell. 
PiNoiis  vendrons^tre 

shall  or  will  sell. 


Indicative. 

Present  Tense. 

Second  Persons. 

tu  vends,    thou,  8^c. 

vous  vendez,  ye  or 

you  sell. 


Third  Persons. 
il  vend,         he  seh. 
ils  vendent,  they  sell. 


Imperfect. 
invendoiSfthoudid'st  il  vendoit,  he  did  selL 

sell. 
vous  vendiez,  ye  or 

you  did  sell. 


ils  vendoient,      they 
did  sell. 


Preterite. 
tu  vendis,  thou,  S^c. 
vous  vendites,  ye  or 
you  sold. 


il  vendit,        he  sold. 
ils  vendirent,       they 
sold 


Future. 

tu  vendras,  thou  shall  il  vendra,  he  shall  or 

or  wilt  sell.  mil  sell. 

vous  vendrez,  ye  shall  ils  vendront;      jfAgf 
or  mil  sell.  shall  or  tbilV^. 
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.:■'  Conditional. 

•      First  Persons.  Second  Persons.  Third  Persons. 

'^;  Jevendroii^i      J  tuvendrois,      thou  il  vendroitf  he  m>uld, 

would,  cotddf  &c.  mmld^st,  Sec.  could,  i^c. 

P.  Nous  vendrions,  vous  vendriez,     ye  ils  vendroient,     they 

we  would,  i^.  would,  ^c.  would,  S^c.  sell. 

Comp.  ofPres.  J'ai  *^               CI  have 

vendu, 


"Comp.  of  Imp.  J'avois 
Comp.  of  Pret.  J'eus 
Comp.  of  Put.  J'aurai 
Comp.  of  Cond.  J'aarois 


*c.  ^ 


V. 


Ilutd 

I  had  ysold,  Sfc. 

I  shall  have 

I  should,  Sfc.  have ^ 


Subjunctive. 

Present. 

S.  Je  vendei    /  may  tu  venAes,thoumay^st  il  vende^  he  may  sell. 
que    sell.  sell. 

that  Nous  vendionsy  vous  vendiez^  ye  may  ils  vendent^  they  may 
P.      we  may  sell.  sell,  sell. 

Preterite. 

S.  Je  vendisse,       /    tu  vendisses,    thou,    il  vendit,      he  sold. 

que    sold  or  miglit        8^c. 

that    sell, 

P.Nous  vendissions,    vous  vendissiez^  ye    ils  vendissent,      they 
we,S^c,  sold.  sold. 

Comp.  ofPres.  que  J'aie     7  vendu^  f  I  may  have     7      ; » 
Comp.  of  Pret,  that  J'eusse  i    £^c.    Xl  might  have  3 

Imperative. 

S.                                 Vends,  sell  or  sell    il  vende,          let  him 

thou.  qu'     sell. 

P.  Vendous,     let  us    vendez,  sell  or  sell    ils  vendent,  let  them 

sell.                            ye,  sell. 

Conjugate  the  same  Verb  reflectively. 
Infinitive  mood.     Se  vendre  to  sell  oneself,  se  vendant 
selling  oneself,    vendu  sold ;  s'fetre  vendu  to  have  sold  oneself, 
f 'etant  vendu  having  sold  oneself. 

Indicative.  Je  me  vends  /  sell  myself,  je  me  vendois  /  was 
u^ljing  nw^lf,  je  me  suis  vendu  /  have  sold  myself,  je  m'6tois 
VQiidu ;  jc  me  vendis,  je  me  fus  vendu  ;  je  me  vendrai,  je  me 
seirai  vendu ;  je  me  vendrois,  je  me  serois  vendu. 

Q 
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S  JBJUNCTivE.  Queje  mevende,  que  je  me  vendisse,  queje 
me  sois  vendu,  que  je  me  f  luse  vendu. 

Imperative.  Vends-toiy  qu'il  se  veode ;  vendons-nous^ 
vendez-vouS|  qu'ils  se  vendent. 

Conjugate  the  same  verb  negatively,  then  interrogatively ;  (See 
the  Tabks,  pages.  147  ^  148.)  ' 

N.  B.  Se  vendre  is  also  said  of  thingSj  but- in  a  passive  sense, 

and  means  to  be  sold,  as  le  bl6  se  vend  wheat  is  sola,  la  dentelle 

s'est  vendue  lace  has  been  sold,    (See  the  N.  B.  at  the  end  of 

tenir,  page  155.) 

The  rtgular  verbs  of  this  tenninatioD  are, 
attend  re       to  expect,  to    entendre,      to  hear,  to    tendre,    to  tend,  to  bend, 
wait  for.  understand.  pr^tendre,       to  pretend, 

condescendre,    to  conde-    ^tendre,  to  stretch  out,        to  claim. 

scendf  to  comply.  fendre,  to  cleave,to  split,    rendre,      to  give  way,  to 

descendre,  to  go,  come,  or    pendre^  to  hang.        return,  to  render, 

get  down,  vendre,  to  sell.    T6pvLn6Te,to  spill,  to  pour 

down,   . 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Pres,  R6pondre,  to  Ger.  R^pondant,  an*  Par^.R^pondu,  an- 
answer,,  swering.  swered, 

C.  Pres.  Avoir  r^pondu,  to  have  C.  Ger.  Ayant  r6pondu,  having 
answered.  answered. 

Indicative. 

Present  Tense. 

First  Persons.          Second  Persons.  Tldrd  Persons. 

iS.  Je  r6ponds,  lan^    tur6ponds,^Aotfait-  Uripond,  he  answers. 

swer.  swer^st. 

P.  Nous  r6pondons,    vous  r^pondez,   ye  ils  repondent,    the) 

we  answer.                    answer.  answer. 


S.  Je  r^pondois,  I 

did  answer^ 
P.  Nous  r^pondions, 

we  did  answer. 


Imperfect. 
tu  r^pondois,  thou 

didst  answer. 
vous  r^pondiez,  ye 

did  answer. 


il  r6pondoit,    he  did 

answer. 
ils  r^pondoienty  thqi 

did  answer. 


Preterite. 

iS.  Je  rcpondis,       I    tu  r6pondis,  fAou  an-  il  r6pondit,    heoKr 

answered.                     swered^st.  swered. 

P.  Nous  r^pondimeSi    vous  r^pondites,  ye  ils  r^pondirenf^  M^ 

zpe  answered.                 answered.  answered. 
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FfUure. 

First  Persons.        Second  Pensons.  Third  Persons, 

S.  Je  r^pondrai,     1     tu  r^pbndras,   thou  3  r^pondra^  he  shall 

shall  or  mil,  &c.  shalt  or  wilt,  &c.        or  will  answer. 

P.  Nous  r^pondrons^    vous  r^pondrez,  ye  ik  r^pondront,   they 

we  shall,  or  wUl,ix,c.        shall  or  mil,  Sic.        shaU  otwill,  8cc. 

Conditio7iaL 

S.  Je  r^pondroisy  I  tu  r^pondrois,  ^^u  il  r^pondroit^  he 
would,  could,  &c.         woultfst,  &c.  would,  &c. 

P.  Nous  r^pondrions,  vous  r^pondriez,y€  ils  r^pondroient,  f  j^ 
ire  would,  8cc.              would,  &c.  would,  &c. 


Comp.  ofPres.  J'ai       "^ 

Comp,  of  Imp.  J'avois 

Comp.  ofPret.  J'eus 

Comp.  of  Put.  J'aurai 

Comp.  ofCond.  J'aurois 


s 

a 
o 


r 


answer- 


I  have 
I  had 

I  had  i.;;Xr 

I  shall  have  ^^' *^' 

I  would,  &c.  Aare^ 


Subjunctive. 

Present. 

S.    Je  r6ponde,    i  tu  r^pondesy    f  A<»ii  il  r^pondei    Ae  may 
que       may  answer.         majfst,  &c.  answer, 

that    Nous    r^pon*  V0us  r^pondiez,  ye  ils  r6poiident^    ^Aey 
P.    dions  »;ey  &c.           ^noy^  &c.  may  answer. 

Preterite. 

S.    Je  repondisee,  /    tu  r^pondisses,  thou,  il  r^pondtt,    Ae  oti- 
que       answered,  or        ^c.  steered, 

that     mightanmer. 
P.   Nous  r^pondis-    vous    r^pondissiez^    ils  r^pondissent,  they 

sions,  we,  S^c.  ye,  i^c.  answered. 

Comp.  of  Pres.  que  J'aie  )  r^pondui  (  /  m^  have   )  answered, 
Comp.of  Pretdhat  J^eusse  }       isc.       \l  might  have  S      8cc 

Imperative^ 

S.  tUfo/DidAfanswerfir    ilr^poode,     let  him 

answer  thou.       qu'    answer. 
P.  R^poodoQSy    let    xki^uiAg^jamwer,Qv    ils  rlpondent,      /c^ 
us  answer.  answer  ye.  them  answer. 
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The  regular  rerbs  of  this  termination  are, 

confondre,  toamfound,  refondreftocatt, new  mould,  poudre,  tolt^eggx^ 
corres^ndre,tocorretpond.moT{ondre,  to  make  catch  r^pondre,  to  answer. 
foiidre,  to  melt,        cold,  tondre,  to  shear, 

perdre,  o  lote.     Cer,  perdant,      losing.    Part,  perdu,  laet, 

mordrey  to  bite,    Ger.  mordant,    biting.    Part,  mordu,  bit. 

follow  also  tlie  tenth  conjugation ;  to  which  one  may  add  tordre  to  twist,  of 
which  the  participle  is  tordu  ;  its  old  participle  tors,  is  at  present  an  adjective, 
used  in  these  expressions  du  fils  torSy  twisted  thread;  une  colonne  torse,  Vk 
wreathed  column;  bouche  torte,  wry  mouth. 

We  shall  treat  elsewhere  (p.  288.)  of  the  use  of  the  tenses,  and 
then  observe  how  the  English  commonly  use  the  preterite  ith 
stead  of  the  three  first  compound  tenses  of  the  French :  but  it 
must  be  sufficient  now  to  conjugate  all  the  tenses  grammaticallyf 
for  the  best  leamhig  of  the  verbs. 

The  following  verbs  neuter  form  their  compound  from  itre: 

accourir,     to  run,  to  go.  retourner,      to  return,  tomber,        to  fell  down. 

allerf  to  go.  entrer,  to  enter,  to  come,  venir,  to  come. 

obordeTf  to  land.        or  get  in.  revenir,    to  come  again. 

arriver,  to  arrive,  monter,        to  go  up,  to  devenir,         to  become. 

choir,  to  fall.         come,  or  get  up.  convenir,  to  agree. 

dechoiry  to  decay,  mourir,  to  die.  disconvenir,  to  disagree. 

decider,  to  die.  naitre,         to  be  bom.  provenir,    to  come  from. 

descendre,    to  go,  come,  partir,  to  go,  to  depart,  parvenir,  to  attain. 

or  get  down.  to  set  out.  surcenir,  ••.        to  befoU. 

rester,  to  stay,  sortir,  to  go  out.  intervenir,  to  intervene. 

Therefore  you  should  say :  Je  stda  arrivi  ee  matin,  I  arrived  this  morning ;  not 
•Tat  arrivi,  &c  Elle  eat  tenue  cetie  apres  midi,  she  came  this  altemoon ;  not 
Elle  a  venu,  &c. 

Some  of  these  verbs  are  also  use  actively,  that  is,  attended  by  a  nonn  as  their 
object :  then  they  form  their  compounds  from  avoir.    Therefore,  though  we  say 


stairs  more  easily  than  she  got  up 
Croitre  to  grow,  aorlir  to  go  out,  demeurer  to  live,  rester  to  stay,^  are  equallv 


But  avoir  and  l^e  construed  with  sor^tr  and  demeurer^  imply  two  different  tbSmgs, 

II  est  sorti  signifies  that  be  is  not  at  home,  or  within  the  place  where  oneu, 
and  is  englished  thus,  he  is  gone  out  or  abroad  ;  and  U  a  sorti  sig^nifies  that  he  bw 
been  out  on  some  business  or  other,  but  is  come  back  again  smce  i  U  u  sorti  ct 
matin,  he  went  out  this  morning. 

In  the  same  manner  t(  a  demeuri  H  Paris,  signifies  that  he  has  lived  at  Paris  for 
a  while,  and  is  no  more  there :  and  U  est  domeuri  d  Paris,  that  he  remained  at 
Paris,  to  continue  to  live  there ;  or  at  least  that  he  is  there  still. 

Again  sortir  and  orommur  are  also  used  actively :  as  smiet  ee  ckeoai  de  fieme, 
4r  lepromenez,  get  the  horse  out  of  the  stable  and  walk  him. 

When  the  \erb  passer  is  attended  by  a  nonn  and  a  preposition,  it  is  coi^agated 
with  avoir,  and  vnth  Hre  when  it  is  used  absolutely  without  any  retinae ;  as  fsi 
passS  par  VAUemagne,  I  passed  through  Germany ;  roas  attendex  le  cornier,  U  est 
ptiss^f  you  stay  for  the  express,  he  is  passed,  or  gone. 
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Vekb«  Irregular. 

Ab  to  the  ▼€?!»  called  Irregular^  became  tfae;^  don*t  ibrm  all  their  tenses 
•coofding  to  the  afonesaid  roles;  obsenre  that  thor  irrsgalaritaes  £U1  only  upon 
^thef'of  these  tensesy  present  (of  both  moods),  preterite,  and  future:  aud 
there6)re  I  sliould  only  need  to  set  down  their  irregularities,  were  this  Gram 
msr  designed  for  schohurs  only.  But  as  it  is  calculated  for  learners  of  all  sorts, 
and  those  of  the  meanest  capacity  can't  have  too  mudi  help  in  this  matter,  I 
shall  take  notice  of  those  verbs  in  such  a  manner  as  will  make  the  conjugation 
of  them  venr  easy  to  any  learner,  setting  down  (for  abbreriation  sake)  the  ter- 
rtiination  of  each  person  only.* 

Observe  further,  that  in  verbs  irregular,  the  preterite  is  ordinarily  like  the 
participle,  in  adding  s  vrhen  it  has  none :  as  Je  mw  I  put,  from  ndi  put ;  Je  con- 
cha I  concluded,  uom  conclu  concluded. 

There  are  but  two  *  verbs  irregular  in  the  first  conjugation : 
aller  to  go,  and  puer  to  stink ;  which  is  irregular  only  in  the 
spelling  of  liie  three  persons  sing,  of  the  pres.  of  the  indicative. 
Jepus,  tupuif  i/pii^,  instead  ofjepue,  tupues,  ilpue,  all  the  rest 
beinff  regular.  However,  French  politeness  dislikes  the  very 
word  puer,  and  instead  of  it,  we,  in  conversation,  make  use  of 
sentir  mauvais. 

Aller  18  very  irregular  throughout ;  and  as  it  is  of  a  very  exten- 
sive use  with  the  explicative  particle  en  and  a  double  pronoun,  it 
sfasdl  be  set  dovm  here  at  length ;  but  children  must  first  learn 
the  plain  verb  aUer^  before  they  conjugate  the  reciprocal  s^en  aller y 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Tres.  S'en  aller,  (o  go  Ger.  S'en  allant,  gch  Part.  all6,  gont 
away.  ing  away.  away. 

CPr.  S'en  fetre  allS^  to  have  C.  Ger.  S'eri  6tant  all6,  having 
gone  away.  gone  away. 

Indicative. 

Present  Tense. 

Second  Persons.  ThirdPersons. 

tvi^enyas, thou goest  il  s'en  va,      he  goes 

away.  away. 

vous  vous  en  allez,yf  ils  s'en  vont,  they  go 


First  Persons. 
S.  Je  m'en  vais,   / 

go  away. 
P.  Nous  nous  en  al- 
]om,  we  go  army. 

S.  Je  m'en  allois,  I 

did  go  away 
P.  Nous  nous  en  al- 
Jions  we  did  &c. 


away. 

il  s'en  alloit,  he  did 
go' away. 

ils  s'en  alloient,  they 
did  go  away. 

'^?'  Termrrai  Qp^dfenverrois  have  prevailed  instead  of  the  regular  future  and' 
conditional  of  enwycr  ('J'cnt^iycroi,  J^enwyerowJ. 

Q2 


or  you  go  away. 

Imperfect. 
tu  t'en  allois,    thou 

did'st  go  away. 
vous  vous  en  aUiez, 

ye  or youdidj  8tc. 
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First  Persons. 
S.  Je  m'en  allai^   / 

went  away. 
P.  Nous  nous  en  al- 
lames,  we  went,  Sfc. 

5.Jem'enirai^  I  shall 

or  will  go  away. 

P.  Nous    nous  en 

irons,  we  shall,  S^c. 


Preterite. 

Second  Persons. 

tu  t'en  alias,    thou 

wentest  away. 
vous  vous  en  allates, 
ye  or  you,  ^c. 


Jliird  Persons. 
il  s*en  alia,    hewpd 

away. 
ils  s  en  allerentyY^^ 

went  away. 


Future. 
tu  t'en  iras,  thou  shalt  il  s'en  ira^     he  shall 

or  zsnlt,  S^c.  or  will  go  away. 

vous  vous  en  irez,  ye  ils  s'en  iront,      they 

or  you  shall,  Sfc.        shall,  S^c.  go  away. 


S.  Je  m'en  irois,     1 
should^  if  ego  away. 
P.    Nous  nous   en 
irions,  we,  S^c. 


il  s'en  iroit,  he.w&tdd, 

8^e.  go  away. 
ils  s'en  iroient,   they 
would,  t^c. go  army. 


Conditional. 
tu  t'en  irois,     thou 

would^st,i^c. 
vous  vous  en  iriez, 

ye  or  you,  l^c. 

Compound  of  the  Present. 
S.  Je  m'en  suis  all6,    tu  t'en  es  all6,  thou    il  s'en  est  Mf^  he  has 

*  I  have  gone  away.        hast  gone  army.  gone  away.^ 

P.Nousnousensom-    vous  vous  en  ^tes    ils    s'en  sont  all4s^ 

mes  all6s,  we,  Sfc.  all6s,  ye  have,  S^c.        they  have,S^c. 

Compound  of  the  Imperfect. 
S^.  Je  m'en  6toi8  all6,    tut'en6toisall6,  thou  il  s'en  6toit  aU6,  he 
f  I  had  gone  away.        had^st,  S^c.  had  gone  a^ay. 

P.Nous  nous  en  6ti-    vous  vous  en  6tiez    ik  s'en  6toient  sul^ 
ons  all6s,  we,  8fc.        all6s,  ye  had,  8^c.        they  had  gone,  tfc. 

Compound  of  the  Preterite. 
S.  Je  m  en  fus  all6,     tu  t'en  fus  all6,  thou    il   s'en  fat  all6,     he 
J  /  had  gone  away.        had'st  gone  away.         had  gone  away. 
P.  Nous  nous  en  fu-     vous  vous  en  futes     ils  s'en  furen|  ail^, 
mesall6s,  we,S^c.        all^s,  ye,  &c.  they  had  gone  awOjf' 

Comptfund  of  the  Future. 
S.  Je  m'en  serai  all6,     tu  t'en  seras  dXlkjthou  il  s'en  sera  all£,    he 

%  I  shall  have,  i^c.  wilt  have  gone,  S^c.      will  have  gone,  ifc> 

P.  Nous  nous  en  se-    vous  vous  en  serez     ils  s'en  'seront  all6s, 

rons  all6s,  we,  S^c.         aI16s,  ye,  S^c.  they  will  have,  ^r. 


*  or  J  have  been  gone  away,  or  1  am  gone  away, 
f  or  I  had  been  gone -away,  or  1  wat  gone  away, 
J  or  J  had  been  gone  away,  or  was  gone  away, 
§  or  I  shall  have  been  gone  away,  or  shall  be  gone  awap. 
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Compound  of  the  Conditional. 

Itrat  Persona.          Second  Persona.  Third  Persons. 

S.  Je  m'en  serois  M6,  tu  t'en  serois  Mi,  il  s'en  seroit  all6,  he 

I  should,  8cc.             thou  wotdd^st,  8cc.  would  have,  &c. 

P.  Nous  nous  en  se-  vous  vous  en  seriez  ils  s'en  seroienc  Mis,, 

lions  all^Sy  we,  &c.         Mis,  ye,  Slc  they  would,  &c. 

Subjunctive. 

Present. 

S.     r  Je^m'en  aille,    tu  t'en  ailles,    thou  il  s'en  aille,   he  may 
que   1 1  may  go  away.    may'st,go  away.  go  away, 

that  f  Nous  nous  en    vous  vous  en  alliez^  ils  s'en  aiUenty    they 
P.    Cal lions,  te^e^Scc.      ye  or  you,  iic.  may  go  army. 

Preterite. 

S.     r  Je  m'en  allasse,/tre/i^  tu  fen  allasses,  thou  il  s'en  all&t,     he 
que   y  or  might  go  away.        wenfst  away.  went  away. 

that  ^Nous  nous  en  atlas-  vous  vous  en  alias-  ils  s'en  allassent^ 
P.     (.  sionsy  we,  &c.  siez,  ye,  or,  S^c.      they  went,  &c. 

Compound  of  the  Present. 

S.     r  Jem'ensoisalley    tu  t'en  sois  Mi,  il  s'en  soit  all6^    he 

que  2  Ihavegone,  &c.        thou  hast,  &c.  has,  &c. 

/Aflrfj  Nous  nous  en  soy-  vous  vous  en  soyez  ils  s'en  soient  alles, 

P.     V.  ons  all6d,  we,  &c.      all^s,  ye,  8cc..  they,  8cc. 

Compound  of  the  Preterite. 

S.      r  Jem'enfu.«seall6,  tu  t'en  fusses  all6,    ils  s'en  f&t  all6^     he 
que   I      /  hud  or  might    thou  had!st,  &c.        had  gone  away. 
that  <      have  gone  away. 

P.    f  Nous  nous  en  f  us-  vous  vous  en  f  us-    ils  s'en  f  ussent  al- 
C     sions  all^s,  Sfc.      siez  alles,  ye,  &c.      168,  they.  Sac. 

Imperative. 

S.  \z't'en,go  thou  away.    ,il  s'en  aille,  let,  S^c. 

P.  Allons-nous  -en,      or  get  you  gone.      ^   ils  s'en  aillent,    let 

let  us  go  away  or    allez-vous-en,  go  away,        them  go  away, 

be  gone  away.  get  azcay,  &c. 
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Conjugate  the  same  verb  negatively,  then  interrogatively ;  (See) 
the  tables,  pages  147  &  148.)  '  '' 

Imperative.  Ne  t'en  va  pas,  qu'il  ne  s'en  aille  pajs ;  ne  nouis  ^ 
en  allons  pas,  ne  vous  eH  allez  pas,  qu'ils  ne  s'en  aillent  pa^.      -  *" 

Observe,  Itt,  that  all  the  compound  tenses  'of  alter  are  double,  they  being 
equally  well  formed  with  the  verb  substantive  itre  and  the  partiaple  alU;  'as 
je  tuisalUf  fetois  alii;  and  with  the  auxiliary  avoir,  and  the  part.^^;  as 
fat  Uif  favois  iti,  &c. 

Zdfyy  One  must  very  warily  distinguish  the  proper  compound  tenses  o£  alter 
(fai  Uiy  favois  Ui,)  &c.  from  the  use  that  the  participle  of  the  same  verb 
{alle)  is  put  to  with  the  verb  itre  (je  suit  alle,  fitois  altc)  which  imply  quite 
another  sense  than  that  signified  by  the  action  of  the  verb.  For  it  est  <UU  d 
Paris  (for  example^,  Car  from  expressing  the  action  sigoafiedby  the  compound 
of  the  present  ot  alter,  intimates  that  either  Ae  it  at  Paris,  or  at  least  is  still  oii 
his  journey  thither,  which  is  properly  englisbed  thus,  he  is  gone  to  Paris.  But 
II  a  itt  i  Paris,  he  has  been  at  Paris  (which  is  the  proper  compound  of  the' 
present  of  alter),  signifies  that  he  has  travelled  to  Paris,  and  is  returned  from 
thence.  I  have  therefore  set  down  the  two  ways  in  English,  (lam  gone  away, 
and  I  have  been  gone  away,  for  je  nCen  suis  alii),  which  may  be  both  used  con- 
formably to  thb  observation. 

S(f(y,  The  preterite  tenses  of  alkr  and  s^en  alter  are  also  doubled,  those  of 
the  verb  itre  being  equally  well  used.  Tallai  or  Jefus  ;  Tallaue  or  Jefi^sse, 
I  went ;  Je  nien  aUai,  or  Je  nCen  fus,  I  went  away.  But  we  don't  say  with 
the  double  pronoun  and  the  particle  en,  Je  nCen  ai  tti,  as  we  say  without  them 
Tai  iti  I  have  been,  or  have  gone. 

Athly,  The  difference  between  alter  and  ^en  alter  is  this :  The  first  is  used 
to  denote  only  the  going  from  one  place  to  another ;  whereas  s*en  alter  de- 
notes the  very  departure,  the  just  going  away  directly  ;  or  at  least  shows  the 
specified  time  of  setting  out  firom  one  mentioned  or  supposed  place. 

bthly,  s^en  alter  is  also  said  of  liquors,  to  signify  their  running  away  from  the 
vesseb  where  they  are  kept ;  le  vin  s*en  va,  te  tonneau  ne  vaut  rien,  the  mne 
runs  away,  the  vessel  is  good  for  nothing. 

6thly,  venir  to  come,  revenir  to  come  back  again,  and  retourner  to  return, 
are  also  conjugated  with  a  double  pronoun  and  the  particle  en  ;  as  Je  nCen 
reviens,  I  am  coming  back  again ;  listen  retourne,  he  is  returning ;  and  either 
way  must  be  used  according  to  the  aforesaid  difference  between  alter  and  s^en 
alter. 

Ithly,  Though  the  participle  of  recouvrer  to  recover,  or  to  get  again,  is  at 
present  recouvri,  as  usual  to  all  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation,  yet  custom  ke^ 
still  the  old  participle  recouvert  in  law-style,  as  likewise  in  this  proverb,  P^r 
un  perdu  deux  reconverts,  for  one  lost  two  recovered,  or  found  again. 

Verbs  Irregular  of  the  9,d  and  3d  Conjugation, 

viz,  in  IT, 
Inf,  ACQUERIR,  to  acquire,  to  get,  to  purchase. 
acqu^rir,  to  acquire-     Ger,  acquerant,  acquiring.     Part,  acquis, 
acquired.     C,  Pres.  avoir  acquis,  to  have  acquired,     C*  uf#r*^ 
ay2Lnt  2Lcqm8,  having  acquired,  •       '  !  >*  ,^ 

Pres,  J'acqui-ers,    iers,  iert;  Nous  ticqu^-rons,  rez,  aoqiililiSii^ 
Imp,  J'acqu6r-ois,  ois,  oit;    Nous  acq a6r-ions,iez,  oienti^^""*" 
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Pret.  J'acqu     -is,  is,      it ;      Nous  acqui-mes,  tes,  rent. 
Fut,    J'acquer-rai,  ras,  ra;     Nous  acquer-roiiSy  rez,  ront. 
Cotid,  J'acquer-rois^rois^roit ;  Nous  acquer-rions,  riez,  roient. 
5.P.«J'acquiir-e,  es,  e;  Nous  acqu6r-ions,  iez,  acqui^rent» 

Pr,  crj'acqu-isse,    isses,  it;  **Nous  acqui-ssions,  ssiez,  ssent. 

Imper.   Acquiers,  qu'il  acquiire ;  iacqu6-rons,  rez,  qu'ils  ac* 
qui^rent. 

The  other  vercM  tnat  follow  the  same  cori|ugation  are  conquirir  to  conquer, 
and  rtquirir  to  require,  which  last  is  only  used  in  law :  conqucrir  is  used  only 
in  the  infinitive,  hoth  preterite  and  compound  tenses.  As  tor  querir  to  fetch, 
it  has  but  the  infinitive  in  use,  and  that  too  immediately  after  the  verbs  alter  to 
^o,  venir  to  come,  and  envauer  to  send ;  and  ienqucrir  de  to  enquire  after, 
IS  become  obsolete;  instead  ofwhich  we  now  say  §* informer. 

BOUILLIR. 

Inf. hovaiiixjto boil.  Ger. bouillant,  iot'/iTig.  Part,hom\Y\,boiled. 
CPres.avoir  bouilli,  to  have  boiled.     C.Ger.  ayant  bouilli,  having 

boiled, 
Pres.  Je  bous,        bous,  bout ;  Nous  bouill-ons,     ez,     ent. 
Imp.  Je  bouill-ois,  ois,  oit ;      Nous  bouill-ions,    iez,    oieat. 
Pret.   Je  bouill-is,      is,    it ;      Nous  bouilli-mes,    tez,    rent. 
Fut.    Je  bouilli-rai,  ras,  ra ;      Nous  bouilli-rons,    rez,    ront. 
Cond.  JebouiIli-rois,rois,roit;   Nous  bouilli-rions,    riez,  roient. 
S.P.gJe  bouill-e,    es,    e;        Nous  bouill-ions,      iez,  ent. 
Pr.  ^ie  bouill-isse,  issies,  tt ;     Nous  bouilli-ssions,  ssies,  ssent. 

Imper.  Bous,  qu'il  bouille ;    bouill-ons,  ez,  qu'ils  bouillent. 

Its  compound  is  rebouiUir,  to  boil  again. That  verb  is  seldom  used  hut 

in  the  infinitive  and  Sd  persons  of  its  tenses :  and  it  is  always  neuter.  There* 
lore  don't  say  bouillir  de  la  viande,  as  in  English,  to  boil  meat,  hutya<re  bouil» 
lir  de  la  viande. 

COURIR. 
Inf.  courir,  to  run.     Ger.  courant,  running.    Part,  couru,  riau 
CPres.avoir  couru,  to  have  run.  C.Ger.  ayant  couru,  having  run, 
Pres.  Je  cours,    cours,  court ; 
Imp.  Je  cour-ob,  ois,     oit ; 
Pret.  Je  cour-us,    us,    ut; 
Fut.    Je  cour-rai,  ras,     ra ; 
Cond.  Je  cour-rois,  rois,  roit ; 
iS.P.gJe  cour-e,       es,    e; 
Pr.  ^Je  cour-usse,  usses,  At ; 

Imper.  Cours,  qu'il  coure ;  cour-ons,  ez,  qu'ils  courent. 

After  the  same  manner  are  conjugated  tliese  seven  verbs : 
acinmrir^  tonmio.   discourir,       ioaiac&une.    {t^re.  But  the  compound 

coocoanr,      toccneur^to    parconrir,    torunoviTfto    tenses  of  accourir  are  con- 
conspire,  aurcejf.  jngated  with  Stre.    See 
CBCOinir,    to  tNcur,  tofiUl    recourir^oftore  recourse  #$•    pasre  ITS. 
fMder.                               seconrir,  ^o  mccott r,  <a  re- 


Nous  cour-ons, 

ez,     ent. 

Nous  cour-ions. 

iez,  oient. 

Nous  couru-mes. 

tes,    rent. 

Nous  cour-rons. 

rez,  ront. 

Nous  cour-rions, 

riez,  roient. 

Nous  cour-ions. 

iez,  ient. 

Nous  couru-ssions, 

ssiez,  ssent. 
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CUEILLIR^  to  gather,  to  pick  up. 

Inf.  cueillir^  to  gather.  Ger.  cueillant,  gathering.  Part,  cueilli, 
gathered.  C.  rres.  avoir  cueilli^  to  have  gathered.  C.  Ger.  ayant 
cueilli^  having  gathered. 

Pre*.  Je  cueijl-e,  '    es,    e;  Nous  cueiH-ons,      ez,     ent. 

Imp.   Je  cueiU-oisy     ois^  oit ;  Nous  cueill-ions,    iez,    oieot  < 

Fret.  Jectteill«i89      u>    it;  Nous  cueilU^mes,  tes,    r^t 

Fut.    Je  cueille-raiy  res,  ra ;  Nous  cueillesrons^  rez,  root 

Cond.  Je  cucille-rois,  rois,  roit ;  Nous  cueille-rions^  riez;  roient. 

<S.P.^Je  cueill-e,        es,    e;  Nous  cueill-ions,    iez,  ent. 

Pr.  ^Je  cueill-isse,    isses^tt;  Nous  cueilli-ssioosy  saiez,  ssent 

Imper.  Cueille,  qu'il  cueille ;  cueill-ons,  ez,  qu'ils  cueillent. 

accueilHrj  to  make  wdcome  is  very  little  used :  in  lieu  thereof  we  say  /aire  aceneiL 
and /nr€  bon  aeeueU.  RecueUUr,  to  collect,  to  leather  together,  is  coojnfi^ateti 
after  the  same  manner, 

FUIR  and  s'ENFUIR. 

Fuir  is  botli  active  and  neuter :  when  it  is  neuter,  'tis  to  run 
away ;  and  to  shun,  to  avoid,  when  active. 
Inf.  fuir,  to  shun.     Ger.  fuyant,  shunning.    Part,  fui,  shunned. 
C.  Pres.  avoir  fui,  to  have  shunned.  C.Gr.  ayant  fui,  having  shunned. 
Pres.  Je  f uis,      f uis,  fuit :  Nous  fuy-ons,       ez,     f uient. 

Imp.  Je  fuy-ois,  ois,    oit ;  Nous  fuy-ions,     iez,    bient. 

Pre^Jefuis,      fuis   fuit;  Nons  fui-mes^      tes,    rent. 

This  Preterite  is  seldom  used;  instead  of\e  fuis,  and jem^ei^ 
fuisy  we  say  (when  the  verb  is  neuter),  je  pns  la  fuite,  from  pwof 
dre  la  fuite,  to  run  away :  and  j'6vitai,  from  ^viter  to  avoid,  to 
rhun  (when  it  is  active). 

JFM^  .  Je  fui-rai,  ras,  ra;  Nous fui-rons,     rez,     ront 

Cond.  Je  f  ui-rois,  rois,  roit ;  Nous  f ui-rions,  riez,    roient 

S.P.a)Je  fui-e,  es,  e;  Nous  fuy-ions,   iez,     f uient. 

Pr.  c'Jefui-sse,  sses,  fuit;  Nous  fui-ssions, ssiez,  «sent. 

The  Pres.  tense  is  very  little  used,  and  the  Fret,  tense  still  less: 
instead  of  them  we  say,  Je  prenne  la  fuite,  je  prisse  la  fuiie; 
j'evite,  j'6vitasse. 

Imper.  Fuis,  qu'il  f uie ;  fuy-ons,  ez,  qu'ils  f uient, 

HAIR. 

Inf.  hair,  to  hate.    Ger.  haissant,  hating.    Part,  hai,  hated. 

C.  rres.  avoir  hai,   to  have  hated.       C.  Geu  ayant  hai,  toM|f 

hated. 
Pres.    Je  hais,  ais,  it;  Nous  ha'iss-ons,      ez,    eat' 

Imper.  Hai,  qu'il  haisse ;  Haissons,  ez,  qu'ils  haissent 
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e  irregularity  oftKs  verb  falb  only  upon  thoie  tenses.  All 
her  tenses  are  regular.  (See  the  2d  conjug.)  Its  Fret,  tenses 
ever  used ;  its  compounds  very  little. 

MOURIR,  and  se  MOURIR,  to  be  a  dying. 

Eoourir,  to  die.     Ger.  mourant,  dying.    Part,  mort^  dead. 

res.  &tre  mort^  to  have  died.  C.  Ger.  6tant  mort,  having  died. 
Je  meurs^  meurSy  meurt ;  Nous  mour-ons  ex^  meurent* 
Je  mour-ois^  ois,  oit ;         Nous  mour-ionSy  iez^  oient. 

.  Je  mpur-us,  us,   ut ;  Nous  mouru-mes,  tes,  rent. 

Je  mour-rai,   ras^  ra ;  Nous  mour-rons,  rez,  ront. 

'.  Je  mour-rois;  roit^  roit ;       Nous  mour-rions,  nez,  roient. 

g  Je  meur-e,*    es,     e;         Nous  mour-ions/ iez,  meurent. 

^Je  mou-russe,  russes,  rftt;    Nous  mouru-ssionSySsiez,  ssent. 

r.  MeurSy  qu'il  meure ;      mour-onS;  ez,  qu'ils  meurent 

OUVRIR. 

>avfir9  to  open.  Ger.  outrant,  opening.  Part,  ouvert,  open. 
*es.  avoir  ouvert,  to  have  opened.        C,  Ger.    ayant  ouvert^ 

having  opened. 

J  ouvr-e     es,    e ;  Nous  ouvr-ous,      ez,    ent. 

J'ouvr-ois;  oisy  oit ;  Nous  ouvr-ions,     iez,    oient. 

J'ouvr-isy    is,     it ;  Nou5  ouvri-mes,     tes,    rent^ 

J'ouvri-raiy  ras,  ra ;  Nous  ouvri-rons,    rez,  ront. 

L  J'ouvri-rois,rois,Toit ;  Nous  ouvri-rions,  rica,  roient. 

« J*ouvr-e     es,     e ;  Nous  ouvr-rions,    iez,    ent. 

^J'ouvr-isse,  isses,  it ;  Nous  ouvri-ssions,  ssiez,  ssent. 

r.  Ouvre,  qu'il  ouvre ;  ouvr-ons,  ez,  qu'ils  ouvrent 

frir  to  suffer,  or  to  bear,  and  tfjrir  to  offer,  with  its  derivative  mJU^fffier  la 
>id  (very  little  luedX  emuatr  to  cover,  d^eoKvrtr  to  dbcover,  and  recoKvrtr 
er  ajg;ain,  are  coi\|a^ftted  after  otcvrtf . 

LILLIR,  to  gush  out,  is  out  of  use ;  as  also  ASSAILLIR^ 
3ault,  except  perhaps  in  the  participle  assailH,  assaulted. 
TRESSAILLIR,  which  is  commonly  attended  by  cfc,  as 
lillir  de  joie  to  leap  for  joy,  tressoHKr  de  peur  to  start  out  of 
is  more  used  in  the  mfinitive,  the  gerund,  and  the  pres. 
and  pret.  than  in  the  olher  tenses. 

tressaillir,  to  start.  Ger.  tressaillant,  starting.  Part,  tres- 
started.  C.  Pres.  avoir  tressailli  to  Aave  started.  C.  Ger. 
;  tres«ailli,  Aai^ing  started. 

,  Je  tressaili-e,    es,    e ;        Nous  tressaiU-ons,    ez,    ent. 
Je  tressaill-ois,  ois,   oit;     Nous  tressaill-ions,   iet,  owot 
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Fret*  Je  tressaill-is,      i$,       it;  Nous tresaailli-mes^  ies^^t 

Fut.    Je  tressailli-raiy  ras,      ra ;  Nous  tressailH-rdns,  rez,'  rotlt! 

Cond,  Je  tressailli-rois^  rois,  roit ;  Nous  tressailli-rionsyriez,  ^oi^ibt 

S.P.  g  Je  tressaill-ey      es,    e ;      Nous  tressaill-ions,   ie2^  ekit. 

Pr.   ^Je  tressaill-isse,  isses,  tt;  Nous  tressailli-ssions^s^iez^^^t* 

No  Imperative. 
Saillir  may  stilt  be  used  in  these  persons,  le$  eaux  iotllment,'  €ki^  iMten 
gush  out ;  U  sang  $aiUinoitf  the  blood  gushed  out;  man  sang  asaMifort  ion, 
my  blood  has  gushed  out  a  great  way. 

REVETIR, 

to  invest  with,  to  bestow;  or  to  confer  a  dignity  upon  one;  b 

always  used  in  a  figurative  sense. 

Inf.  revfetir,  to  invest.  Ger.  rev&tant^  investing.  Part.  revStu, 
invested.  C.  Pres.  avoir  rev^tu,  to  have  invested.  C.  Ger.  ayaat 
revetU;  having  invested 

Pres.  Je  rev-fits,    fits,   fei ,  Nous  revfet-ons,      ez,   eiit* 

Imp.  Je  revfit-ois^  ois,  oit ;  Nous  revfit-ions^     iez,  oient. 

Pret.  Je  revfet-is,    b,    it ;  Nous  revfiti-mes,    tes,  rent. 

Fut.    Je  revfeti-rai,  ras,  ra ;  Nous  revfiti-rons,  rez,-  ront. 

Cond.  Je  revfiti-rois,rois,roit :  Nous  revfeti-rions,  riez,  roient 
S.P.gJe  revfet-e,     es,  e;  Nous  rev&t-ions,    iez,  ent. 

Pr.  ^Je  revfit-isses^issesytt ;  Nous  revfiti-ssions^ssiez^ssent. 

/Twper.Revfets,  qu'il  revSte ;     revfitons,  ez,  qu'ib  revfetent. 

Vf'tir  to  clothe,  is  used  only  in  the  infinitive,  and  part.  t^<«  clothed :  as  to 
the  other  tenses,  we  make  use  of  habiller. — serevitir  to  put  on  one's  clothes, 
IS  sometimes  used,  though  not  throughout  Traveslir  to  disguise,  and  investir  to 
invest,  are  regular  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation,  although  they  are  seidoin 
used  but  in  the  infinitive,  the  patticiple,  ftiture,  condition^,  and  preterites. 

FailUr  to  fiiil,  and  dyaillir  to  faint  away,  are  become  quite  obsolete.  We 
have  substituted  to  the  rormer  manqtter,  aiui  to  the  latter  s*evanouir,  or  tomber 
>en  defaillance. 

Ou'ir  to  hear,  is  used  only  in  the  compound  tenses,  and  that  too  wi^  tlie 
verb  dire  after  it ;  Tai  otti  dtrCy  I  fiave  lieard,  Ta-oois  ou'i  dirty  I  had  heard,  ^e. 
In  all  other  cases  we  make  use  of  entendre  or  apprendre.  lis  imperative,  Oyei 
hear,  is  still  used  it)  the  English  courts  of  justice. 

Fcrir  an  old  obsolete  verb.  Its  infinitive  is  kept  in  this  phrase  ouly,sa»< 
jcoupfirir,  without  striking  one  blow. 

Irregular  Verbs  of  the  5^A  Conjugation,  orinoiri 

s'ASSEOIR. 

Inf.  s'asseoir,  to  sit  down.  Ger«  s'asseyant,5iV^iW  dpwn.  H^^rt* 
assis,  sit  down.  C.  Pres.  s'&tre  assis,  to  have  sat  down.  C.Q^* 
s'itsint  nssiSf  having  sat  down.  .  i  i  ' 

Pr.  Je  m'ass  -ieds,    ieds,  ied ;     Nous  nous  assey-ons,  ez,  ent 
lmp,Je  m'assey-ois,    ois,    oit ;     Nous  nous  assey-ioijis,  ie^,  ^ieo^ 
Pr.  Je  m'ass  -is,  is,   it ;  Nous  nous  assi  -mes,  tesy  tept 
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ffp^  Je  ni'assierai,  m'assirai^  m'asseyerai,  ^fc.  Authors  are 
'p.)em^2i^ieto\s,  m'ass^Foisy  m'asseyerois^^c.  divided  about 
tie  spelling  and  pronouncing  of  these  tvDo  tenses^  but  it  is  better  to 
avoid  using  them. 

Sub.        Je  m'asse^-eies,    e ;      Nous  nous  assey-ions^  lez,  ent. 
Pr.   ^     Je  m'ass-isseyisseSy  it ;     Nous  nous  assi-ssions^iez^ssent. 
,Imper,  Assied-toi,  qu'il  s'asseye ;        asseyons-nous,  asseyez-vous, 

qu'ils  s'asseyent.  * 

Instead  of  using  the  three  persons  singular  and  the  third  plural 
of  the  Pres.  of  both  moods,  it  is  better  to  take  another  turn,  and 
use  the  persons  of  either  of  these  verbs  se  mettre  sor,  se  reposer^  se 
placer,  prendre  place^  according  to  the  sense.     But, 

The  following  regular  way  of  conjugating  s'asseoir  begins  to 
prevail,  which  is  doubtless  occasionedby  the  difficulties  attending 
t/ie  irregular  way  of  conjugating  it.  However,  I  don^t  recom- 
mend it  before  it  be  entirely  established  by  use.  (This  way  is 
ralber  confined  to  the  high  style ;  the  other  suits  the  conversa- 
tion best. 

/qf.  )s*as8eoir,  to  sU  down.    Ger.  s'assoyant,  sUting  down.  Pari,  assis,  sst  domu 

Pres,  Jem'ass    -ois,  ois,  oit;  Nous  nous  assoy-ons  ez,  [ent, 

Imp.  Je  m'assoy-ois,  ois,  oit ;  Nons  nous  assoy-ions,  iez,  oient. 

Pnt.  Jem'ass    -is^  is,  it;  Nous noos assi  -mes,  tes,  rent. 

Fut.  Je  m'assoi-rai,  ras,  ra;  Nous  nous  assoi-rons,  rez,  ront. 

Omd.  Je  m'assoi-rois,  rois,  roit ;  Nous  nous  assoi-riens,  riez,  roient. 

.^.P.  Jc  m*as80i-e,  es,  e;  Nous  nobS  assoy-ions,'  iez,  ent. 

Pr  ^  Je  m'ass  -isse,  isses,  !t ;  Nous  nous  assi  -ssions,  ssiez,  ssent. 

tffsmr  is  used  also  actively ;  as  assoyez f  or  aoseyez  cet  enfant,  sit  down  the  chiM. 

rasoeoir,  besides  its  reduplicative  sif^ification  of  sitting  again^  is  also  used 
neuttaiiy  in  the  sense  of  settling;  as  laiMtr  rasseoir  une  liqueur,  or  sesesprits,  to 
let  a  liquor,  or  one's  spirits  settle,  in  which  sense  its  use  is  confined  to  the  infi- 
nitive. 

surseoir  to  adjourn,  is  used  only  in  Law,  in  the  infinitive,  the  participle  sursis, 
and  perhaps  the  future  surseoira.    On  the  contrary, 

Motr  to  become,  or  fit  well,  is  never  used  in  the  infinitive,  bnt  only  in  the  third 
persons  of  both  numbers  of  the  subjoined  tenses :  as, 

Ceite  eouleur  vous  sied  hien,  That  colour  fits  you  well, 

Ces  couleurs  ne  votis  siSent  pas.        Those  colours  don't  fit  you  well ;   and 

never  stent  or  seifent.  It  beings  not  therefore  conjugated  like  oMeotr,  T\\  set 
down  here  the  tenses  wherein  the  verb  is  used.  It  has  no  preterite  or  compound 
tenses,  and  is  said  both  with  respect  to  manner,  dress,  colours,  or  auy  thing  like, 
relating  to  persons.    Its  gferundf  should  be  seyant ;  as, 

Cette  cmleur  vous  seyant  hien,  vous  n*en  devriez  jamais  chancer. 
Since  that  colour  fits  you  well,  you  should  never  diang^c  it. 

Bdt  it  is  better  to  avoid  the  usiu<;  of  it. 

JS^oMf,  sis,  sise,  thon&^ht  by  some  the  ri^ht  participles  of  seotr,  are  only  vcruai 
^dnouos  and  participles  of  another  obsolete  verb  used  only  in  some  phrases  like 

Ihc^: 

Ije  Rot  s^ant  en  son  lit  de  justice,  Tlie  King  silling  upon  his  throne ; 

'      Jbe  Pdrlement  s^ant  ii  IVindsor,  The  Parliament  sitting  at  Windsor ; 

Uu  heritage  sis  en  tel  endroit.  An  estate  lying  in  such  a  place. 

R 
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Bat  the  verbftl  adnoim  $4mii  U  nsed  in  the  sense  of  Uie  verb  before  our  consi* 
deration;  as, .. 
//  n*est  pat  s'^anl  de  8\ffUren  cowpagide.  It  is  not  decent  to  whistle  in  company'. 
Cette  pemque  e&urte  n'esi  ptu  s6ante  d  uii  hMnme  de  9nn  rang ,   Tliat  sliort  bob  is 
Bot  decent  for  one  of  his  dignitv. 

Pres,    II  sied,  tnatfits,       ils  silent,  thipfit. 

Imp,     II  seyoit,  ihatfihtd.       ils  seyoient^  they  fitted. 

Fui.      Usiera^  thai  will  fit.       Ilssi^ront,  they  unU fit. 

Cmnd.   II  si^rort,       thai  would  fit,       ils  si^roient,  they  would  fit. 

This  verb  is  also  nsed  impersonaUy  :  as. 
n  tied  mal  d  iw  hovKme  tage  de,  &c.    It  ill  becomes  a  wise  man  to,  ^c, 

POUVOIR. 

Inf.  pouvoir^  to  be  able.  Ger,pouv2int,bemgable.Part.pu,  been  able 
CPres.  avoir  puy  to  have  been  able.     C.  tier.  Ayant  pu,     kavitig 

been  able. 
Pre*.  Je  puis,         peux,  ]>eut;     Nous  pouv-ons,    ez,     pcuvent. 

Conversation  and  poetry  allow  Je  peux. 
Imp.  Je  pouv-ois,     ois,     oit ;     Nous  pouv-ions,     iez,       oient. 
Pret.  Je  pus,  pus,    put ;   Nous  pu-    mes,     tes,         rent. 

Fut.   Je  pour-rai,      ras,     ra ;     Nous  pour-rons,    rez,         rent. 
Cond.  Je  pour-rois,    rois,    roit ;  Nous  pour-rions,  riez,     roient. 

One  r  only  is  sounded  in  then  two  tenses. 
S.P.gJe  pui-sse,     sses,       sse ;       Nous  puiss-ions,     iez,      eot. 
Pr.  ^Je  pusse,       pusses,  piit ;      Nous  pu-»sions,     ssiez,  ssent. 

No  Imperative. 
See  in  the  Appendix  the  right  use  and  conjugation  of  that  verb, 

SAVOIR,  formerly  Sgavoir. 

Inf.  savoir  to  know.     Ger.  sachant,  knowing.     Part,  su,  known. 
C.  Pres.  avwr  su,  to  have  known.  C.Ger.  ayant  su,  having  knor^iu 
Pres.  Je  sai,  or  je  sais,  sais,  sait ;      Nous  sav  -ons,     ez,     ent. 
Imp.  Je  sav-    ois,      ois,   oit ;       Nous  sav  -ions,    iez,    oient. 
Pret.  Je  sus,  sus,   sut ;       Nous  su  -mes,      tes,    rent. 

Fut.    Je  sau  -rai,        ras,   ra ;         Nous  sau-rons,     rez,    ront. 
Cond.  Je  sau  -rois,      rois,  roit ;      Nous  sau-rions,    riez,  roient. 
S'.P.gJe  sach-e,  es,     e;  Nous  sach-ions,    iez,  ent. 

Pr.  ^Je  susse,     susses,     siit ;       Nous  su   -ssions,ffsiez,8sent. 
Imp.  Sache,  qu'il  sache ;  Sachons,  sachez,  qu'ils  sachent. 

VOIR. 

/»/.  voir,  to  see.     tfer.  voyant,  seeing.     Part,  vu,  seen. 
C.  Pres-.  avoir  vu,  to  have  seen.     C.  Ger.  ayant  vu,  having  sf^ 

Pres,  Je  vois,  vois,     voit ;      Nous  voy-ons,      ez,    voicnt 

Imp.  Je  voy-ois,     ois,       oit ;       Nous  voy-ions,      iez,    ci^^^- 
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Je  vis,  vis.     Tit ;      Nous  vi    -mes,     tes^     rent. 

Je  ver-rai,      ras,    rt ;      Nous  ver-rooSy      rez,    root. 

}e  ver-roisy     rois,   roit;     Nous  vernrioDSy     riez,    roienU 

In  ikon  two  teues  pronounce  detiSie  r  like  a  single  one. 
Je  voi-«|  e8,      e ;        Nous  voy-ions,      iez,     voient. 

Je  visse,  visseSyVit ;      Nous  vissions,  vissiez,    vissent. 

i^ois,  qu'il  voie;  yojH>DB,  ez,  qu'ils  voient. 

voir  are  conjogated,  entrefmr^lo  have  a  glimpse  of;  pcmrvow,  to  pro- 
'^voiry  to  foresee ;  aod  rewdr  to  see  iig^ii :  but  pourvoir  and  prifmr 
ake  their  future  and  conditional  in  errai  and  errois  as  their  primiUTe 
ut  in  oirtu  and  oirois  Qe  pourvoiraif  tu  privoirat,  il  pamrooiroUf  nous 
ms,  &c.) ;  pourvoir  difl^rs  also  from  all  others  in  its  preterite  tenses, 
e  not  endeid  in  is  and  use,  but  in  um  and  usse  (je  pourvus,  jepouT' 

• 

VOULOIR. 
iloir,  to  be  willing,  G^r.voulant,  being  willing^  Part,  vou*- 
m  willing.      C.  Pres.  avoir  vouiu,  to  have  been  mllings 
'.  ajaiit  vouluy  having  been  willing. 

Je  veux,    veux,  veut ;  Nous  voulons,     ez,       veulent. 

Te  voul-ois;  ois^  oit;  Nous  voulions,     iez,   oient. 

Je  voulus,    us,    ut ;  Nous  voulu-mes,  tes,  rent, 

le  voud-rai,  ras,  ra;  Nous  voud-rons,  rez,    ront. 

Je  voud-roisy  rois,  roit ;  Nous  voud-rions,  riez,  roient. 

Je  veuill-e,  es,  e ;  Nous  voul-ions,  iez,  veuillent. 

Je  voul-usse,  usses,  tt ;  Nous  voulu'-ssions,  fisiezy  ssent. 

No  Imperative, 

n  the  Appendix  the  true  use  and  conjugation  of  that  Verb, 

VALOIR 

loir,  to  be  worth.  Ger.  valant,  being  worth.  Pari,  valu, 
^rth.  C,  Pres.  avoir  valu,  to  have  been  worth.  C.  Ger, 
alu,  having  been  worth. 

Fe  vaux,  vaut,  vaut ;  Nous  val-ons,  ez,  ent. 

^e  val-ois,  ois,  oit ;  Nous  val-ions,  iez,  oient. 

e  val-us,     us,  ut ;  Nous  valu-mes,  tes,  reut. 

fe  vaud-rai>  ras,ra;  Nous  vaud-rons,  rcz,  ront. 

fe  vaud-rois,  rois,  roit ;        Nous  vaud-rions,  riez,  roient. 
[e  vaill-e,  es,  e ;    '  •  Nous  val-ions,  iez,  vaillent. 

Fe  val-usse,  usses,  tkt ;         Nous  valu-ssions,  ssiez,  ssent. 
Vaux,  qu'il  vaille ;  Val-ons,  ez,  qu'ils  vaillent. 

oir,  to  be  even  with  one ;  and  prevaloir  to  prevail,  follow  the  same 
ion,  except  ihnt  privaloir  makes  in  the  present  sttbj.  privale,  and  not 
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MOUVOIR. 

Inf.  mouvoir,  to  move*  Ger.  mouvanty  moving.  Part,  mu,  moved. 
C.  Pres,  avoir  mu^  to  have  moved,  C  Ger.  ayant  mu,  liaving  moved. 
Pres,  Je  meus,  meus^  meut ;  Nous  mouv-ons  ez,  meuvent. 
Imp.  Je  mou-vois,  vois,  voit,  ^c.  Fut,  ^  Cond,  (if  used}  mouv- 

ndy  and  mouVrois,  ifc. 
Sub,  Je  meuv-e,  es^  e  ;  Nous  mouv-ions,  iez^  meuvent. 

The  preterite  tenses,  Je  mus^  Je  musse,  are  very  seldom  used, 
Imper,  Meus^  qu'il  meuve ;  Mouv-ons,  ez,  qu'ils  meuvent 

Mmmolr  is  a  teclinical  term,  v^liich  also  has  few  tenses  in  nse.  In  comnMn 
conversation  we  use  remuer.  Its  derivatives  are  ^moutmr,  d^otivotr,  and  /iro- 
mouvoirl 

dSmouvcir  is  a  law-tcrmyused  only  in  the  infinitive  in  snch  phrases  as  these :  te 
ddmouimr,  to  desist ;  dimouvoir  queiqu*tm  de  ses  prStentiona,  to  make  one  desist  of 
his  pretensions. 

promotivoir  has  only  the  part,  in  use,  and  that  too  speaking  of  Church-prefer- 
ments and  holy  orders :  as  mromu  d  I'EpiscoptU,  promoted  to  a  Bishoprick. 

4mouvoir  is  used  only  in  the  infinitive,  and  in  the  sense  of  working  with  respect 
to  purges :  as  It  es^  dif/icUe  d.  inwuvoir,  he  is  hard  to  be  pureed ;  inunamr  is  osed 
also  for  exciter,  to  excite ;  as  Smouvoir  le$  possums,  une  siditton.  Its  part,  as  also 
compound  tenses,  are  used  in  the  last  sense,  to  wit,  that  ol  being  concerned  (iimt 
concerned);  s'^motcvotr  is  sometimes  also  used  in  the  third  pers.  of  the  pres. in 
the  same  sense ;  as  U  s^hneut  de  Hen,  the  least  thing  concerns  him ;  II  ne  s'imeut 
de  rien,  he  is  concerned  at  nothing. 

ttpparoir,v.  n.  a  law-term,  is  used  only  in  the  infinitive,  and  third  person  sio^. 
as  tomme  %l  oppertpar  un  telaete,  as  it  appeai-s  by  such  an  act. 

As  for  choir  and  dickoir  they  are  quite  cut  of  use,  except  in  the  infinitive,  and 
particii>les  chu  and  d^chu ;  tomber  to  fall,  has  taken  their  place. — Its  deriwtive 
echoir,  is  only  used  in  the  part,  ichu  ;  in  the  third  person  sing,  in  the  pres.  and 
fut.  and  perhaps  the  gerund  (icMant),  as  in  phrases  like  this : 
Site  cosy  Sehovl  (pron.  sometimes  ichet),  If  tne  occasion  occurs,  if  there  be  occa- 
sion. 
Le  terme  ^chxAt  {noi  ichet)  U  six  du  mois.  The  rent  expires  the  sixth  of  the  month. 
Men  terme  ieherra  demmn,  My  rent  will  be  out  to-morrow. 

Le  terme  est  ieku,  llie  rent  or  quarter  is  out  or  expired. 

Cela  lui  est  Schu  par  le  sort.  That  fell  to  him  by  lot. 

avoir,  to  have,  nas  also  its  derivatives ;  racoir,  to  have  again ;  and  seraeeit,  to 
recover  one's  strength,  but  they  are  used  in  the  infinitive  only :  as, 
II  veut  le  racoir,  He  desires  to  have  it  aerain. 

Hade  la  peine  d  se  racoir,  He  recovers  his  strengm  bat  slowly. 

Irregular  Verbs  of  the  6th  Conjugation,  or  in  aire. 

PLAIRE. 

Inf,  plaire,  to  please,  Ger,  plaisant,  pleasing.  Part,  plu,  pleased' 
CPres.  avoir  plu,  to  have  pleased,     C,  Ger,   ayant  plu,  having 

pleased, 
Pres,  Je  plais,  plais,  plait ;  Nous  plais-ons,  ez,  ent. 

Imp.  Je  plais-ois,  ois,  oit ;  Nous  plais-ions,  iez,  oieot 

Pret,  Je  plus,  plus,  plut ;  Nous  plu-mes,    tes,  rent. 

Fut,    Je  plai-rai.  ras,  ra ;  Nous  plai-rons,  rez,  rent 

Coud.  Je  plai-rois,  rois,  roit ;  Nous  plai-rions,  riez,  roient 


^ 
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S.P.gJe  plais-e^  ^>  ^;  Noui  plaiaoions,  ez^  ent. 

Pr.  ^Je  pl-usse,  usse,  plfit ;         Nous  plu-«tion8)  iez,  ssent. 
Imper.Plaxs,  qu'U  plaise ;  Plai-sonS;  nez,  qu'ib  plaisent. 

Cfrnjugate  thi  9ami  vetb  refkotwehf, 

IwFiNiTiVK  Mood.  Se  plaire  to  bepleaaei,  Ger,  Se  plaisant  being  fUeaaed, 
Peart,  pla,  been  pleased,  C,  Pree.  or  Pret,  t'^trc  plu,  to  have  been  pleaeed,  C,  Ger, 
or  Ger,  past,  s'^taot  pin,  hacnuf  been  pleased, 

andicativb.  Je  me  plais  i«uii ptea§§d*  Je  me  plaisoU  Iwasfimud,  Je  mc 
suis  pill  /  hme  been  pleased,  Je  m'^tois  plu ;  Je  me  pins  /  was  pleased,  Je  me  fos 
plu ;  Je  me  plairai,  Je  me  terai  plu ;  Je  me  plairois,  Je  me  serois  plu. 

Subjunctive.  Que  je  me  plaise,  que  je  me  plusse,  que  je  me  sois  plu,  que 
je  me  fusse  plu. 

Imperativb.  Plaii-toi,  qn'il  se  plaise,  plaUons-nons,  plaiaez-Tous,  qn*ils  se 
plaisent. 

This  verb  is  also  used  impKersonally : 
ilmeplaSt,^  I  please,    il  te  plaft,     thou  pleasest,    lUwiplaHt^he  or  shepleases, 

iloous  plait        wevlease.    ilvooaplklt,    pou  please,    illeur  plait,     they  please, 
and  so  on  for  the  other  tenses. 

Its  derivatives  dipUdre^  to  displease ;  and  complaire^  to  comply :  as  also  taire<t 
to  conceal ;  and  se  tasre^  to  hold  one's  tonfj^v^,  follow  the  same  conjugation. 

TRAIRE. 

Ifif.  tnurC;  to  milk.     Ger*  trayant,  milking.     Part,  trait,  milked. 
C.  Pres.  avoir  trait,  to  have  milked,     C.  Ger,  ayant  trait,  having 

milked, 

Pres.  Je  trais,     trais,     trait ;       Nous  tray-ons,      ez,     traient. 
Imp,    Je  tray-ois,  ois,  oit ;  Nous  tray-ions,  iez,  oieiit. 

Fut,    Je  trai-rai,    ras,  ra ;  Nous  trai-rons,  rez,  ront. 

Cond.  Je  trai-rois,  roit,  roit ;  Nous  trai-rions,  riez,  roient. 

S. P.  ajJe  trains,      es,     e;  Nous  tray-ions,  iez,      ent. 

Imp.  ^frais,  qu'il  traie ;  Tray-ons,  ez,  qu'ils  traient. 

Traire  has  no  preterite  in  nse^ — Its  derivatives^  abstraire^  to  abstraet ;  distrmrcy 
to  divert  from;  extraire,  to  extract ;  and  soiutrairef  to  subtract,  or  take  from 
have  only  the  inftnitive,  pres.  and  fut.  in  use  (and  that  too  in  the  singular  num- 
ber), as  'also  the  part,  aiatrmif  iMndt,  abstraity  souMtrmt,  and  the  componnt) 
tenses.  Instead  of  the  tenses  and  mmiber  out  of  use,  we  use  a  paraphrase,  say- 
ing, notisfaisons  abstraction. ^The  part,  of  ^mtV^  is  used  in  these  expressions, 

(ie  ror  on  df /'ofi^iea/ <rait,  gold  ar  silver-wire. Rewtndre  to  finedraw,  is  also 

conjugated  like  traire,  without  preterite  tenses. 

Bratre,  to  bray  like  an  ass,  is  used  in  the  infinitive  and  third  persons  of  the 
pres.  only  (U  6nm,  t^  brment), 

BOIRE. 
Inf,  boire,  to  drink.     Ger.  buvant,  drinking.     Part,  bu,  drunk. 
C.  Pres.  avoir  bu,  to  have  drunk.       C.  Ger.  ayant   bu,  having 

drunk. 
Pres,  Je  bois,     bois,  boit  Nous  buv-ons,      ez,     boivent 

Imp    Je  buv-ois,  ois,  oit ;  Nous  buv-ions,      iez,    oienl 

Pref.  Je  bus,      bus,   but ;  Nous  bu-mes,        tes,     rent. 

Fut.    Je  boi-rai,  ras,    ra ;  Nous  boi-rons,     rez,  ront 
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Cond.Je  boi-rois,  rois,  roit;  Nous  boi-rions,  riez^roient. 

S.P.gjJe  boiv-e      es,     e;  Nous  buv-ions,    iez,    boivent 

Pr.  ^Je  busse,     busses,  biit ;       Nous  bu-ssions,  ssiez,  ssent. 
Imper,  Bois,  qu'il  boive ;  Buv-ons,  ez,  qu'ils  boivent. 

CROIRE. 

Inf.  croire,to  believe.  Ger.  croyant,  believing.  Part,  cm,  believed* 
C.Pres.  avoir  cm,  to  have  believed.     C.  Ger.  ayant  era,    having 

believed. 


Pres.  Je  crois,       erois, 

croit ; 

Nous  croy-ons, 

ez. 

croient. 

Imp.  Je  croy-ois,  ois, 

oit; 

Nous  croy-ions, 

iez, 

oient. 

Pret.  Je  cms,        us. 

ut; 

Nous  cru-mes, 

tes. 

rent. 

Fut.    Je  croi-rai,  ras, 

ra; 

Nous  croi-rons, 

rez, 

ront. 

Cond.  Je  croi-rois,  rois. 

reit; 

Nous  croi-rioDs, 

riez, 

roient 

S.P.gJe  croie,      croies. 

croie ; 

Nous  croy-ions. 

iez, 

croient 

Pr.  ^Je  cmsse,     cmsses,  crftt ;    Nous  cm-ssions,    ssiez,  ssent. 
Imper.  Crois,  qu'il  croie ;  Croy-ons,  ez,  qu'ils  croient. 

Its  deriTative  accnnre  is  used  in  the  infinitiTe  only,  and  that  too  with  the  verb 
faire  before  it ;  u/aire  accroire,  or  en  f dire  accroire,  to  impose  upon  one  *  and  t^en 
fairc  accroire,  to  be  self-conceited. 

Irregular  Verbs  of  the  8th  Conjugation,  or  f»  aitre. 

NAITRE. 

Inf.  nattre,  to  be  born.  Ger.  naissant,  being  bom.  Part.  n6,  bom 
C:Pres.  &tre  n6,  to  have  have  been  born.   C.  Ger.  6tant  n6,  having 

been  bom. 


Pres.  Jenais,    nais,    nait; 
Imp.  Je  naiss-ois,  ois,  oit ; 
Pret.  Je  na-quis,    quis,  quit ; 
Fut.    Je  nait-rai,    ras,     ra ; 
Cond.  Je  natt-rois,  rois,  roit ; 
5.P.vJe  naiss-e,      es,     e; 
Pr.  ^Je  naqu-isse,  isse,  it ; 


Nous  naiss-ons,     ez,  ent. 

Nous  naiss-ions,  iez,  oient. 

Nous  naqui-mes,  tes,  rent. 

Nous  nait-rons,   rez,  ront. 

Nous  nait-rions,  riez,  roient. 

Nous  naiss-ions,  iez,  ent. 
Nous  naqui-ssions,  ssiez,  ssent. 


Jmp.  Nais,  qu'il  naisse ;  Naiss-ons,  ez,  qu'ils  naissent. 
Ijie  derivative  of  naitre  is  ren/dtre  to  )ie  born  agam. Ptdtre  to  graze,  fol- 


Falconry. 


Irregular  Verbs  of  the  9th  Conjugation,  or  in  ire. 

DIRE. 

Inf.  dire,  to  say,  or  tell.    Ger.  disant,  saying.    Part,  dit,  st^id* 
C.  Pres.  avoir  dit,  to  have  said.     C.  Ger.  ayant  dit,  having  said* 
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Je  dis^ 

db^ 

dit; 

Nous  disons,    dites, 

diftent. 

Je  dis-ois^ 

ois^ 

oit; 

Nous  dis-ionsy  iez. 

oient. 

Je  disy 

dis. 

dit; 

Nous  di-meSy    tes. 

rent. 

Je  di-raiy 

raSy 

ra; 

Nous  di-ronsy    rez, 

ront. 

Je  diroisy 

rois, 

roit; 

Nous  di-rionSy  riez. 

roient. 

Je  di»-e, 

es, 

c; 

Nous  dis-ions^  iez. 

ent. 

Je  disse. 

disses^dit ; 

Nous  dissionSy  dissiez, 

.  dissent 

.  Dis^  qu'il  dise ; 

DisonSy  dites^  qu'ils  disent. 

ire,  tocmUradut.    mandirc,  toewne*    pr^dire,        to  foretell, 

•e,  to  uneaf,  to  retract,    interdire,    to  ifiterdiet,    redire,  to  tell, 

to  eUmdery  to  epeak  ill,  to  forbid,    confire,  tonreservefnUt, 

he  same  conjua'ation;  with  this  exception,  that  except  reatre,  which  is 
ited  aU  throagfaont  like  its  primitive,  they  form  regolarly  the  2d  pers. 
f  the  pres.  and  make  ditex  instead  or  dt^es ;  and  mtmdire  doubles  its  t 
.  the  whole  verb  (maudieaaatf  nou8  maudi$8onSf  moudtMOM,  Sec, J 

LIRE. 

ire,  .to  read,  Ger,  lisant^  reading.  Part,  lu,  read. 
»s.  avoir  lu,  to  have  read,    C,  Ger,  ayant  lu,  having  read. 


Je  lis,  lis,     lit ; 

Je  lis-ois,  ois,     oit ; 

Je  lus,  lus,     lut ; 

Je  li-rai,  ras,     ra ; 

Je  li-rois,  rois,   roit ; 

Je  lis-e,  es,      e ; 

'Je  lusse,  lusse,  ltd ; 
•  Lis,  qu'il  lise ;  Li-sons, 


Nous  lis-ons. 

Nous  lis-ions. 

Nous  lu-mes. 

Nous  li-rons. 

Nous  li-rions, 

Nous  lis-ions. 

Nous  lu-ssions,    ssiez^  ssent. 

sez,  qu'ils  lisent. 


ez. 

ent. 

iez. 

oient. 

tes. 

rent. 

rez. 

ront. 

riez. 

roient 

iez. 

ent. 

o  elect,  and  relire  to  read  ag^ain,  are  conjug^ated  after  the  same  manner : 
h  you  raa^  add  circoneire,  to  circumcise;  and  suffire,  to  suffice ;  which, 
r,  'differ  in  this :  their  participles  are  ctrconm,  (with  a  final  s)  and  8^ffi, 
t  a  final «),  and  they  make  in  their  pret.  Je  circonciSf  je  circoncisse^  I  cir> 
id ;  Je  suffiSyje  svffisse,  I  sufficed. 


RIRE. 

ire,  to  laugh,      Ger,  riant,  laughing.     Part,  ri,  laughed, 
w,  avoir  ri,  to  have  laughed.       C,  Ger,  Ayant  ri,  having 

laughed. 


Je  ris. 

ris. 

rit; 

Nous  ri-ons, 

ez. 

ent. 

Je  ri-ois. 

ois. 

oit; 

Nous  ri-ions. 

iez, 

oient. 

Je  ris, 

ris. 

rit; 

Nous  ri-mes, 

tes. 

rent. 

Je  ri-rai. 

ras. 

ra; 

Nous  ri-rons, 

rez. 

ront. 

Je  ri-rois. 

rois. 

roit; 

Nous  ri-rions, 

riez, 

roient. 
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S.P.gJeri-€, 
Pr.  ""Je  risse, 
Imper.  Ris, 


es,       e ;        Nous  ri-ions,  lez,     ent, 

risses,  rit ;      Nous  ri-ssions^  ssiez^  ssent 

qu'il  rie ;      Rions^       riez,  qu'ils  rient.    ' 
sourire^  to  smile,  is  conjugated  like  rire, 

ECRIRE. 

Inf.  6crire,  to  write.  Ger.  6crivant,  writing.    Part,  icrit,  written. 
C.  Pres.  avoir  icr'it,  to  have  written.    C.Ger.  Ayant  ^crit,  having 

written. 


Pres.  J'6-cri8,  cris,  crit ; 

Imp.  J'^criv-oisy  ois,  oit; 

Pret.  J'6cri-vis,  vis,  vit; 

Fut.    J'^cri-raiy  ras,  ra; 

Cowd.  J'6cri-rois,  rois,  roit; 

6\P.«J'6criv-e,  es,  e 


Nous  6criv-ons, 
Nous  6criv-ion8, 
Vous  ^cri-vimes, 
Vous  6cri-rons, 
Nous  6cri-rions, 
Nous  6criv-ions, 


ezj 

ent. 

iez, 

oieitt 

tes, 

rent 

rez, 

root* 

riez, 

roient. 

lez,    ent. 


Pn   ^J'6cri-visse,vis8es,vtt;  Nous  ecrivi-ssions,ssiez,ssent. 

Imper.  6cris,  qu'il  derive ;     6cri-von8,  vez,  qu'ils  ^crivent. 

After  the  same  manner  are  conjngpated, 

dicrirt^        to  describe,    proscnre^  to  proscribe,  to  aouBcrire,         to  subscribe. 

inscrire,        to  inscribe.           out-law.  transorire,       to  transcribe. 

prescrire,     to  prescribe,    rierire,     to  write  again.  circmucrire,io  circumscribe. 

VIVRE. 
Inf.  vivre,  to  live,  Ger.  vivant,  living.  Par/.  v&:u,  lived.  C.Prei 
avoir  v6cu,  to  have  lived.      C.  Ger.  ayant  v^cu,  having  lived. 


Pres.  Je  vis, 
Imp.  Je  viv-ois, 
Pret.  Je  v6cus, 
Fut.   Je  viv-rai, 
Cond.Je  viv-rois, 
S.P.  §  Je  viv-e, 


vis,  vit ; 

ois,  oit ; 

CU8,  cut; 

ras,  ra ; 

rois,  roit ; 


es, 


e; 


Nous  viv-ons,       ez,  ent. 

Nous  viv-ions,      iez,  oient. 

Nous  v6cu-mes,   tes,  rent 

Nous  viv-rons,      rez,  ront 

Nous  viv-rions,    riez,  roient. 

Nous  viv-ions,      iez,  ent 
Nous  v6cu-ssion8,ssiez,  ssent 


Pr.   *Jev6-cusse,   cusses,ci^t; 

Imper.  Vis,  qu'il  vive ;  Vi-vons,  vez,  qu'ils  vivent. 

its  derivatives  are  revivre^  to  revive ;  and  survitre,  to  out-live. 

SUIVRE. 

Inf.  suivre,  to  follow  Ger.9uiva,nt,  following.  Part.  sui\i,follo9i^* 
C.  Pres.    avoir  suivi,    to  have  followed.      C.  Ger.  ayant  suiVi; 

havingfollowed. 


Pres.  Je  suis,         suis,  suit; 

Imp.  Je  suiv-ois,  ois,  oit ; 

Pret.  Je  sui-vis,     vis,  vit ; 

Fut.    Jesuiv-rai,    ras,  ra; 

Cowrf.  Je suiv-rois,  rois,  roit; 


Nous  suiv-ons 
Nous  suiv-ions, 
Nous  suivi-mes. 
Nous  8uiv*rons, 
Nous  suiv-rions. 


ez 


iez 


ent  ' 
oient^ 
tes,  teidt< 
rez^  tout- 
ri^,roieni> 


..^ 
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S.P.gJe  8uiv-e,       ch,      e;  Nous  suiv-ions,     iez,    ent. 

Pr,  ^Je  sui-visse,  visses^vit ;        Nous  suivi-ssions^iez^  ssent. 
Imper.  Suis^     qu'il  suive ;         SuivonSy       ez,   qu'ils  suiyent. 

Its  dcriTatives  are.  pourmutrtf  to  pnnoc :  and  s'eiumvre,  wUch  is  used  only  in 
the  third  persons  of  both  numbers :  it  b  also  used  impersonally ;  as,  //  a^euuit 
de  2d  que^  &c,  from  whence  it  follows  tiiat.  tfc, 

Frire,  to  fry,  is  used  only  in  the  infinitive^  the  parttciple  frii  with  the  com- 
poond  tenses,  in  the  sing,  of  the  prei .  Jefris,  tufm,  ilfnt ;  and  perhaps  in  the 
rat.  Jefrirai,  raa,  ra.  Sec. .  In  many  other  circomstances  one  most  make  use  of 
a  periphrase ;  as  fmamii  firife,  frymg,  instead  of  its  gerund :  Vna  faite$  trop 
fnre  ce  paisson.  Yon  fry  that  fish  too  much. 

Brutre,  to  mstle,  is  used  only  in  the  infipitive,  and  the  third  persons  of  the 
imperfect,  //  bru^oiij  it  rustled ;  Lesflots  bru^oieniAhe  billows  roared,  although 
the  gerund  be  ^rutsson^ ;  bruyantf  amef  being  a  verbal  adnoun. 

Irregular  Verbs  of  the  lOth  Conjugation, 
or  in  endre,  ompre^  ettre. 

PRENDRE. 

Inf,  prendre,  to  take,     Ger»  prenant,  taking.     Part,  pris,  taken, 
C,  Pres,  avoir  pris,  to  have  taken,  C,  Ger,  ay  ant  pris,  having  taken, 

Pres,  Je  prends,  prends,  prend ;  Nous  pren-ons,  ez,    nent. 

Imp,   Je  pren-ois,     ois,        oit ;  Nous  pren-ions,  iez,    oient. 

Pref.  Je  pris,  pris,      prit ;  Nous  pri-mes,  tes,   rent. 

Fut.    Je  prend-rai,    ras,       ra;    Nous  prend-rons,  rez,  ront. 

Cond.Je  prend-rois,  rois,     roit ;  Nous  prend-rions,  riez,  roient. 

5.P.<uJe  prenn-e,      cs,   *     e;     Nous  pren-ions,  iez,   nent. 
Pr,   o*Je  prisse,         prisses,  prit;  Nous  pri-ssions,       ssiez,  ssent. 
Imper,  Prends,  qu'il  prenne ;     Pren-ons,  ez,  qu'ils  prennent. 

Its  derivatives  are  apprendre,  to  learn ;  dSsapprendre,  to  unlearn ;  comprendre,. 
to  understand ;  entrqtreiwref  to  undertake ;  ae  mfprenare,  to  be  mistaken ;  re- 
prmdrey  to. rebuke,  to  chide,  also  to  take  again ;  and  aurprendre,  to  surprise :  all 
which  are  conjugated  like  their  primitive. 

ROMPRE. 

Inf:rompre,to  break.  Gcr.rompant,  breaking.  P art. rompu, broken, 
C'.Pres.  avoir  rompu,  to  have  broken,  C.Ger,  ayant  ronipu,  having 

broken, 
Pres.  Je  romps,  romps,  rompt;  Nous  rom-pons,    ez,     ent. 
Imp,   Je  romp-ois,  ois,     oit ;       Nous  romp-ions,    iez,  oient. 
Pret.  Je  rom-pis,     pis,    pit ;       Nous  rompi-mes,  tes,  rent. 
Fut.    Je  romp-rai,  ras,     ra ;        Nous  romp-rons, .  rez,  ront. 
Con<2/ Je  romp-rois, rois,  roit;      Nous  romp-rions,  riez,  roient* 
5.P.gJe  romp-e,      es,*.  e;         Nous  romp-ions,    iez,  ent. 
Pr,  ^Je  rompbses,pi8ses,ptt ;       Nous  rompi-ssions,ssiez,ssent. 
Imper,  Romps,  qu'u  rompe ;     Rom-pons,  ez,  qu'ils  rompent. 
Its  derivatives  are  eorrmtipre,  to  corrupt ;  and  twiarvnipre,  to  \tk\.^tt>i^\.« 
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BATTRE. 

Inf,  battre,  to  beat,   Ger.  battant^  beating.    Part,  battu,  beaten* 
C.Pres.avoir  battu,  to  have  beaten,     C,  Ger,  ayant  battu^  Iiaving, 

Pres.  Je  bats,        bats,  bat ;  Nous  batt^ons,     ez,     eat 

Imp,  Je  bat-tois,    ois,    oit ;  Nous  batt^ons,    iez,   oient. 

Pret,  Je  bat-tis,    tis,     tit ;  Nous  batti-mes,  tes,  rent 

Fut,    Je  batt-rai,  ras,    ra ;  Nous  batt-rons,    rez,  root. 

Coftd,  Je  batt-rois,  rois,   roit ;  Nous  batt-rious,  riez,  roient 

iS.P.  wJe  batt-e,     es,      e;  Nous  batt-ions,    iez,   ent 

Pr,  crje  bat-tisse,tisses,tit ;  Nous  batti-ssions,  ssiez,  sseot. 
Imper,  Bats,  qu'il  batte ;     Batt-oiis,  ez,  qu'ils  battent. 

'£battre,  to 
andfffr 


METTRE. 

Ir^,  mettre,  to  piU,     Ger,  mettsnt,  putting.     Part,  mis,  put, 
C,  Pres,  avoir  mw^  to  have  put,     C.  Ger.  ayant  mis,  /lavingput, 
Pres,  Je  mets,       mets,  met ;         Nous  mett-ons,     ez,    ent 
Imp,   Je  mett-ois,  ois,      oit ;  Nous  mett-ions,    iez,  oient 

Pret.  Je  mis,         mis,      mit ;         Nous  mi-mes,       tes,  rent. 
Fut,    Je  mett-rai,  ras,     ra ;  Nous  mett-rons,  rez,  ront. 

Cond,  Je  mett-rois,rois,   roit ;  Nous  mett-rions,  riez,roient. 

S.P.gJe  mett-e,     es,      e;  Nous  mett-ions,  iez,  ent 

Pr,   ^Je  misse,'     misses,mit;       Nous  missions,missiez,missent. 
Imper,  Mets,  qu'il  mette ;     Mett-ons,  ez,  qu'ils  mettent. 

The  following  are  conjugated  after  the  same  manner : 

admetire,    .        to  admit,  s^entremettrey     to  inter*  comprtmeth't^     te  com- 

commettre,  •    to  commit.  meddle.  promise. 

d^mettre,  to  remove,  tnrr  permeitre,       to  permit,  numettre,        to  sobmit. 

out.  promeltre,     to  promise,  trtautmettre,  to  trmsmit) 

se  dimettre,       to  resic^n.  remettre^    to  deliver,  to  to  convey. 

omettre,               to  omit.  put  again. 

CONCLURE- 

Inf,  conclure,  to  conclude,    Ger,  concluant,  concluding.    Part, 
conclu,  concluded.     C,  Pres,    Avoir  conclu,  to  have  concluded, 

C,  Per,  ayant  conclu,  having  concluded.  - 
Pres.  Je  con-clus,   clus,  clut ;       Nous  cohcIukhis,  ez,   ent 
Imp,  Je  conclu-ois,ois,    oit ;         Nous  coiicIu4oD8,  iez,  oient 
Pret.  Je  conclus,     clus,  clut;       Nous  conclu^^iBes,  tes,  rent 
Fut,    Je  conclu«-rai,  ras,    ra ;  Nous  conchi-ro&8,rez,  ro&t 

Cond.  Je  conclu-rois,rois,  roijt ;        Nous  conclu-rioiia,riez,roieiit 
S,P, « Je  conclu-*e,      es,    e  ;  Nous  conclu-ious,  ie2,  etit 

Pr,  ^Je  conclu-sse,  sses,coQcUkt ;  Nous  conclu-ssioQS,iez,ssetit* 
Imper    Conclus,  qu'il  conclue ;  Conclu-ous,  ez,  qu'ils  coaducnt 
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urej  to  exclude,  is  conjugated  after  the  same  manner,  except  that  the  part. 
ts  Yiiih  a  final  s,  and  the  feminine  is  both  exchie  and  exehue;  as,  Ilfui 
de  Va89embUe.  he  was  excluded  from  the  assembly :  Elk  enfui  auan  exclae, 
KM,  slie  was  also  excloded  from  it. 

CONVAINCRE. 
convftincre,    to  convince.    Ger.  convainquant^  convincing. 
.  convaincu^  convinced,     C.  Pres,  avoir  convaincu,  to  kave 
need,     C.  Ger,  ayant  convaincu^  having  convinced. 

,  Je  con-vaincs^  vaincs^  vainc ;  convainqu-ons,  ez,  ent. 

Je  convainqu-ois,  ois;  oit ;     convainqu-ions^  ez,  oient. 
,  Je  convain-quis^    quis^  quit ;   convainqui-mes^  tes,  rent; 

Je  convainc-rai,  ras,  ra ;      S  convainc-rons,     rez,  ront. 

f.  Je  convainc-rois,  rois,  roit ;  ^  convainc-rions^  riez^  roient. 

vJe  convain-que^  ques^  que;     convainqui-ions, iez, ent. 

^Je  convain-quisse,quisse8,qult  ;convainqui-8sion8^88iez^88ent. 

T.  Convaincs^  qu'il  convainque ;    Convainqu-ons,  ez,  qu'ib 

convainquent. 

icr«,  to  vanquish,  or  to  overcome,  is  conjugated  after  fte  same  manner^ 
is  not  nsed«  in  the  pres.  nor  in  some  other  tenses,  instead  of  which  we  say 
her,  or  itre  vict9rieux.    You  may  also  spell  conoainanU  and  cowcamams 
c  instead  of  qu, 

COUDRE. 

;oudre;  to  sew.  Ger,  cousant,  sewing*  Part,  cousu^  sewed, 
res.  avoir  cousu^  to  have  sewed,  C,  (jrer.  ayant  cousu,  having 

sewed. 

Je  coud^y  coudsy  coud ;      Nous  cous-ons,     ez^    ent. 

Jecous--ois^     ois,  oit;        N'ous  cous-ions,   iez,     oient. 

Je  cou-sisy      sis;    it ;        Nous  cousi-mes^  tes,     rent. 

Je  coud-raiy    ras^    ra ;        Nous  coud-rons^  rez^     ront. 

.  Jecoud-roiS;  rois, roit;      Nous coud-rions,  riez,   roient. 

u  Je  cou-se^  •    ses,  se;         Nous  cous-ions^    iez^    ent. 

^Je  cou-sisse,  sisses,  sit ;     Nous  cousi-ssions,  ssiez^  ssent. 

r.  Couds,  qu'il  couse ;         Cou-sons,  sez,  qu'ils  cousent. — 

the  preter  tense  beware  of  saying  Jecousus^  je  coususse^  a% 

people  do, 

only  compounds  this  verb  has  are  d^coudre,  touusew;  and  recoudre,  to 
ain. 

MOUDRE. 

noudre,  to  grind.  Ger.  moulant,  grinding.  Part.  moulu> 
id,  C.  Pres,  avoir  moulu,  to  have  ground,  C.  Ger.  ayant 
11,  having  gorund. 

Je  mouds,  mouds,  moud ;  Nous  moul-ons,        ez,     ent. 

Je  moui-ois,  ois,     oit ;        Nous  moul-ions,       iez,  oieut. 

Je  mou-lus,   lus,     lut ;       Nous  moulu-mcs,    tes,    rent. 

Je  moud-rai,  ras,     ra ;         Nous  moud-vo\\»s,    t«.i,  x^iwV, 
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Cond.  Je  moud-rois^rois/oit ;  Nous  moud-rions^  riez^  roient 

S.P.vJe  moule,       es,  e;        Nous  moul-ions^    iez,  ent. 

Pr,  &Je  mou-lusse,  lusses^Ukt ;  Nous  moulu-ssionsy  ssiez^  ssent. 

Imper.    Mouds,  qu'il  moule ;  Moul-ons,  ez,  qu'Us  moulent. 

Its  derivatives  are  imoudre  or  rinumdrCf  to  whet,  to  let  an  edge :  and  remniMt 
to  iprind  again* 

RfiSOUDRE. 

Inf.  T&sovidref  to  resolve,  Ger,  rholvoxit,  resolving.  Part,  r^h, 
resolved.     C.  Pres.  avoir  r6solu,  to  have  resolved.     C.  Ger.  ayant 

r6solu^  having  resolved. 

Pres,  Je  r^souds^  souds,  soud ;  Nous  r6soIv-ons^    ez,  ent. 

Imp.  Je  rfsolv-ois,  ois,  oit ;  Nous  r6solv-ions,  iez,  oient. 

Pret.  Je  r6so-Ius,     lus,  lut ;  Nous  r6solu-mes,  tes,   rent 

Fut.    Je  r^soud-raiy  ras^  ra ;  Nous  r6soud-rons^  rez^    ront. 

Cond.  Jer^soud-rois^rois^roit;  Nous  r^soud'-rions^riez,  roient 

5.P.gJe  r^solv^,     es,    e;  Nous  r6solv-ions,    iez,  ent 

Pr.  ^Je  r^so-lusse,  lusses,  Iftt ;  Nous  r^solu-ssions^ssiez^ssent 
Imper.  R^sous,  qu'U  resolve ;  R6solv-ons^  ez^  qu'ils  resolvent. 

Soudre,  to  solve,  is  nsed  in  the  infinitive  only*  Abaoudre,  to  absolve,  and  d»> 
soudre^  to  dissolve  or  liquify,  foUow  the  same  conjugation :  but  they  have  no  pre- 
terite in  use,  and  their  part,  are  aIuou8  and  diuoru;  as  likewise  timt  of  riaowirt  is 
risousf  when  that  verb  signifies  chatijginga  tktng  into  another.  Example  tut  brouU' 
lard  resous  en  pluie,  a  mist  resolved  into  rain.  Absoua  is  not  nsed  in  Uie  feminine, 
but  di880U8  makes  disaoute.  Mais  de  quelle  ma(hier«,  fy  en  quel  temps  a-i-dleitS 
dissoute?    But  in  what  manner,  and  when  was  it  dissolved ? 

As  for  cUnre,  to  close,  or  shut  close ;  diclorre  to  unclose ;  encUnre^  to  enclose: 
and  hlorre,  to  be  hatched,  or  to  blow  open ;  they  are  verbs  defective,  and  very 
seldom  used  but  in  the  inf.  and  part,  with  both  avoir  and  itre:  as, 
•Tat  enclos  numjardin  d^un  bon  mur,    I  have  enclosed  my  garden  with  a  good  wall 
Je  n*ai  pas  clos  Vceil  de  la  nuit,  I  did  not  shut  my  eyes  last  night. 

JIfes  vers  ti  soie  sont  ichs.  My  silk- worms  are  hatched. 

clorre  is  used  only  in  the  infinitive,  participle,  tlie  three  pers.  sing,  of  the  pres. 
Je  cloSy  tu  cloSf  U  clot ;  the  fut.  Je  clorrai ;  and  the  cond.  Je  cUnrois, 

idorre  may  also  be  used  in  the  fut.  as  (speaking  of  the  same  insects),  lUn^Mot' 
ront  jamais  sans  chaleWf  ihey  will  never  be  hatched  without  heat  In  any  other 
tense  we  make  use  of  a  periphrase  with  the  verb  fairer  and  the  inf.  of  the  verb, 
as  MetteZ'les  au  soleil  pour  lesfaire  ielorrey  instead  of  pour  qu*ils  Sclosent,  set  then 
in  the  sun  to  make  Jthem  hatch :  thouffh  we  also  not  improperly  say  in  the  present 
iudic.  ilfes  rers  d,  soie  iclosent  d,  merveulef  my  silk-worms  come  out  charmingly. 

From  three  other  obsolete  verbs,  there  remain  some  tenses  and  persons  conse* 
crated  by  custom  to  certain  sciences,  and  phrases,  though  their  infinitive  is  now 
hardly  known.  , 

I.  The  third  persons  of  the  pres.  and  imperf.  of  g^nr„gis8cfiit  (git,  gissent.p*- 
soit),  chief  1^  used  in  epitaphs :  as  Cigit,  here  lies,  Sfc, 

II.  The  participle  of  tsstr  fissu),  used  in  speakii^  of  Lineage  and  Ofenealog^  *• 
a**,  II  se  pritend  %ssu  des  anciens  Comtes  de,  he  pretends  thatibe  is  descended  from 
Uie  ancient  Counts  of ^  i^x.  Cousin  issu  de  germain,  second  cocnin ;  as  likewise  the 
(gerund  of  the  same  (issant^,  used  in  Heraldry  only :  as.  II parte  de  sinople  m  Uen 
issatU  de  gueules,  he  bears  sinople  a  lion  rising  out  of  gules. 

III.  The  part,  of  tistre  C^issu),  generally  nsed  in  all  compound  tenses  ivilh 
OoUi  avoir  and  itre:  as  Ce  drap-h  est  bien  tissu,  that  cloth  is  well  wov(% 


^  Jt-^sisi& 
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Verbs  Impersonal  art  coiyugated  thtu: 

Indicative  Mood, 

Pf«.Ilya,        {JteJ-  Ilfaut,      Sone>  or  it  mu*t,  or 

^  i  there  are.  '      I     tt  is  necessary. 


( there  was. 


Imp.   II  y  avoit,  {  ^^^  ^^;      jj  ^ jj^j^^  ^  ^.^  ^^  reauisite, 

Pret.  II  y  eut,     I  f^*^  «^^*-       "  *^""^'    *       ^^^• 
•^       '      i  there  were. 

Flit.    II  y  aura^      there  shall  Ilfaudra,    it  will  be  necessary, 

or  will  be.  &c. 

C^/i^*  II  y  auroit,    there zvould,  Ilfaudroit^  it  would,  &c.  be, 

&c.  &c. 

Subjunctive. 

Pres.    il  9it,there  be,or  may  be.    ,\l  faille,  it  may  be  1  necessary, 

Pret.^  il  y  eftt,  ^A^re  a?ere,  or^"  il  fallftt,  it  were,  >  requisite, 

might  be.  or  might  be.  j       &c. 

Pres.  J  avoir,    Mere  ^o  be.     See  in  the  Syntax  zphat  concerns 
Ger.    y  ayant,    there  being.  this  impersonal. 

Which  impersonal  verbs  have  also  their  compound  tenses^, 
formed  by  adding  eu  to  each  tense ;  as  il  y  aeu  there  has  or  have 
been,  ily  avoit  eu  there  had  been,  ^c.  Ihe  others  form  them 
from  avoir,  and  their  participle :  as  il  afallu  it  has  been  requi* 
site,  il  avoit  fallu  it  had  been,  8^c.  II  Jaut  has  no  infinitive  in 
use  ;  but  the  others  have  one,  as  also  gerunds  and  participles, 
vhich  shall  be  set  down  here. 

Indicative.  Infinitive.         Ger.  Part. 

II  pleut      it  rains ;  from  pleu-voir,         vant,  plu.* 

II  brume,    it  drizzles;  bru'i'-ner,  nant,  n6. 

II  gile,        it  freezes -f;  ge-ler,  lant,  16. 

II  gr&le,       it  hails;  gre-ler,  lant,  16. 

II  neige,      it  snows ;  nei-ger,  geant,  g6. 

II  tonne,      it  thunders ;  ton-ner,  nant,  ne. 

II  6claire,     it  lightens;  6clairer,  rant,  re. 

II  est,      1  ri\  fait  is  used  zmth  adnouns  and  some  nouns  de- 

c'est,       W  15  ,*  \      noting  the  disposition  of  the  weather ;  as  il  fait 
11  fait;   3  -^      chaud,   beau,  crotte,    it  is  hot, fine,  dirty; 

ii  fait  du  vent,  the  wind  blows ;  il  fait  soleii, 

the  sun  shines,  8cc. 

*  Th^  future  and  conditional  of  pUuvoir,  are  pleuvra,  ilpUuvroit^  not 
t  II  a  geld  cettenuit,  iifteexed  last  night* 

S 
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Indicative*                                     Infinitive'  Ger.  Part. 

II  arrive,  it  happens ;                       from  arriver,  vant,  vi 

II  convient,  it  becomes ;                          conve-nir,  nant,  nu. 

II  est  k  propos,  convenable,  ^c.  it  isfi,  proper^  meet,  &c. 

II  importe,  it  matters,  it  concerns ;         impor-ter,  taut,  tk. 

II  semble,  it  seems ;                               sem-bler,  blaiit,  bU. 

II  paroit,  it  appears ;                              parot-tre,  ssant,  paru. 

11  sied,  it  is  decent,  or  booming, 

II  s'ensuit  que,  it  follows  that ;                s'ensui-vre,  vant,  vi. 

II  s'agit  de  cela,    that  is  the  matter  in\      *  5       «.  ; 

hand;                                                 ]^Z'^^y  ^ssant,  1. 

II  vaut  mieux  que,  it  is  better  that ;        va-loir,  lant,  lu. 


nant,        nu. 


II  ne  tient  pas  a  lui  que,    it  is  not  his  \ 
fault  if;  ^te-mv, 

II  m'ennuie  de,  ^c.  it  tires  me  to,  &c,     ennuy-er,  ant,  k. 

II  plait  k  Madame  de,  my  Lady  likes, )    .^j^^  ^^^         . 

or  is  pleased  to,  &c.  i  y  r 

II  se  peut  que,  C  it  may  bel  - 

11  se  peut  faire  que,  ( that,  &c.    j  *^     "       '  '  ^  ' 

II  sufiit  que,  <^c.  it  is  enough  that,  &c.     suiB-re,  sant,  suffi' 

II  y  va  de  la  vie,  life  is  at  stake ;  al-ler,  lant,         K- 

II  se  tint  hier  un  conseil,    a  council  1  ^ 

wa^  h4>ld  yesterday ;  r^-"""'  ^*"^>  ^"• 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  ADVERBS. 

X  HE  Adverb  is  a  part  of  speech  invariable,  ivhich  neitbei 
governs  nor  is  governed  by  any  other,  and  serves  to  denote  some 
circumstance  of  that  which  is  signified  by  a  Noun,  an  Adnottn,  a 
Verb,  or  even  an  Adverb :  as, 

Viritablement  ami,  truly  friend,     trh-souvent,  very  often. 

mmer  bien,,  to  love  vi'ell.    etroitement  unis,  strictly  united. 

infiniment  juste,  infinitely  just,     toujours  a  contre  temvs,  alwap 

unseasonably. 

Adverbs  are  either  simple,  as  hier  yesterday,  beaucoup  mvA, 
presentement  presently ;  or  compound,  as  avant-hier  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  en  quantiti  in  plenty,  i  present,  tout-drtheure,  at 
present,  instantly. 

Adverbs  may  be  considered  with  respect  to  Time,  Plice^ 
Order,    Quantity  and  l^umbet,  Quality  and   Manner,  Affirm- 
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1,  NegatioOi  and  Doubt,  Comparison,  Collection,  or  Divi« 
and  Interrogation* 


Adverbs 

'..  Of  the  present  Time. 

'^sent,  at  freaent. 

le  present,  for  the  present. 

sntement,.*  presently. 

itenant,  now. 

ird*hui,  t(hdai/,  now  Ordays, 

.   t  ^  at  this  hour,  or 

teheure,-{    ^.  \i 

'I   time, presently. 

istant,  instantly. 

qmck. 

II.  Of  the  Time  past. 

yesterday. 

t-hier,        \  ''"^  *7  ¥<»* 
'         I     yesterday. 

XT  pr6c^ent,^Ae  day  before. 

ifois,  formerly f  once. 

{s  sounds)  m  times  of  yore. 

nnement,  anciently. 

^rement,  laiety. 

is-peu,  of  late. 

ravant,  before. 

nment,  recently. 

ita^'}   "-*• 

rniere  fois,     the  last  time* 
e  jour,  the  other  day. 

matin,      lyesterdaymomn 
lu  matin,  3      ing. 
au  soir,  last  n^ht. 

naine  pass^e,  the  last  week. 
»i8  dernier,  the  last  month. 
ie  pass^e, 
ie  demi^re 


I      lastyear. 


of  Time. 

jusqu'ici,  hitherto, 

jusqu'a  pr^nt,  till  now. 

ii  y  a  huit  jours,      a  week  ago.. 
il  y  a  quinze jours,aybr^nig/i/  ago 

ii  y  a  long-temps,  \       ^  S^^^ 
J  o        r  >  ^    while  ago. 

il  n'y  a  pas  long-  7      ^  1 

tempi,  \notlongago. 

il  y  a  quelque  *)         some  time 

temps,         \  ago. 

il  nV  a  qu'un  7  •    . 

•^     ^  .       \  lust  now. 

moment,      y  '^ 

ii  y  a  trois  jours,  three  days  ago. 

il  y  a  un  mois,       a  month  ago. 

il  y  a  un  an,  a  year  ago. 

III.  Of  the  Times  to  come. 

demain,  to-morrow. 

aprtsdemain,   \t^<= /"¥  "fier 
'^  '    t       to-morrow 

le  lendemain,         the  next  day. 

ie  sur-lendemain,?a:?o  days  after. 

le  jour  suivantfthefollowing  day. 

ce  matin,  this  morning. 

ce  soir,  I  '*"'  "".  *"  "'S^'  *'"' 
'  I     evening. 

cette  apr^s-midi,  |  this  after- 

cette  apr^s-din6e  J         noon. 

cette  aprds-sou-  \  this  after 

pie,  3         supper. 

demain  matin,  5       to-morrow 

'   J^         morning. 

J       •     ..  ,>v:-  f       to-morrow 
demain  au  sou*,  <  .  , . 

'  I  night. 

dans  pen,  shortly. 
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tantdt,  \^non,byandby,now 

*   I     and  then. 
I'ann^e  qui  vient,  the  next  year, 
le  mois  prochain,  the  next  month. 
d^sormaisy  hereafter. 

dor6uavant,  henceforth, 

k  Tavenir,  for  thejuture. 

dausdeuxoutrois  )  two  or  three 

jours  d'ici,  y  dam  hence. 
dans  six  mois^  six  montlis  hence. 
dans  un  an  d'ici,  a  year  hence. 
avant  qu'il  soit   1      before  it  is 

long  temps,     3 


long. 


TV.  Of  a  Time  unspecified. 

d'abord,  Jirst,  at  first. 

souvent,  often^  oftentimes. 

quelquefois,  sometimes. 

rarement,  seldom. 

soudain,  on  a  sudden. 

subitement,  suddenly. 

au  plut6t,  the  soonest. 

au  plutard,  the  latest. 

au  plutot,     as  soon  as  possible. 
au  plus  vtte,  7      with  all 

en  toute  diligence,  3        speed. 
jamais,  never,  ever,  at  any  time. 
a  jamais,  for  ever. 

toujours,  always. 

pour  toujours,yor  ever  and  ever. 
a  toute  heure,  every  moment, 
'k  tout  moment,  every  minute, 
k  tout  bout  de  7  ever  and  anon, 
champ,  3  at  every  turn. 
continuellement,     continually. 

sanscesse,    {  ««;jA»«*  "«««g, 

cependant,    in  the  mean  while. 
d'ordinaire,   mostly,  most  times. 


de  bon  mat-in 
de  grand  matin 


k  I'ordinaire,  usually,  as  usual. 
ordinairemelit,  ordinarily. 

commun6ment,  commonly. 

fr6quemment,  frequently. 

presque  tou-  7     almost  always, 
jours,        3  most  commonly. 

1)resque  jamais,     never  hardly. 
a  plupart  du  temps,  most  times. 
tdt,  soon, 

tard,  late. 

trop  t6tj  too  soon. 

trop  tard,  too  late. 

de  bonne  heure,  early,  betimes. 
in     (       very  early, 
^    <    early  in  the 
'  t   morning. 
pas  encore,  not  yet. 

bien  long-temps,    mighty  long. 
alors,  then. 

pour  lors,  at  tliat  time. 

d^s  lors,  from  that  time. 

depuis,  since. 

depuis  ce  temps-Id,    ever  since. 
encore,  again. 

de  nouveau,  a-new. 

de  plus  belle,  afresh. 

k  loisir,  leisurely* 

quand,  when. 

le  matin,  7  in  the  morn- 

dans  la  matinee,  3       ing. 

dans  I'apris^infee,    S"'/^""/' 
^  ^    I   ternoon. 

le  soir,  in  the  evening* 

sur  le  soir,  \   ^'^^f'  ""'SK  <" 
'  I         the  evening. 

en  m&me  temps,  at  the  same  time* 

de  jour,  by  day,  in  the  day-time. 

denuit,i*y?^S*^'*'*^*^"'^*^' 
'  I     time. 

jour  &  nuit,        night  and  day* 

enpleinjour,  7         ^  »,, 
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3UX  jours  Tun,  1  every  other 
lea  deux  jours,  3      iay. 

Call  at  once^  ai 
d'un  coupx    one  dash,  all 

L  on  a  sudden. 

^'  I     a  iudden. 
qu«  jamais,  more  than  ever. 

intnomm^,    |     ^j.^^ 

>posy  seasonably,  a-propos, 
i  propos,  very  seasonably, 
roccasion^upon  the  occasion 
loins  de  rien,  in  a  trice. 
1  clki  lin^the  twinkling  of 
il,  3  an  eye* 
les  jours,  every  day. 

le  Jour,  all  the  dai/. 

le  long  du  7  all  the  day 
Lir,  3  /bi?g. 

)ue  le  jour  1  as  long  as  it  is 
ire,  3      day-light. 

I  la  nuit,  all  the  night. 
»ur  en  jour,  daily. 

remier  jour,  the  next  day. 
premiere  7  by  thejirst 

casion,  3  opportunity. 
nps,  in  good  time. 

le  temps,  in  time. 

C    now  and 
mps  en  tempsj 


C    now  and 

3,-?  then, from 
(^  time  to  time. 


mi  temps,  at  all  times. 
jmps  Sal  in  a  proper  time 
3       andplace. 


!U 


Adverbs  of  Place. 

where,  whither. 

whence. 

lel  endroitj^yit^m  what  place. 

\\k,   which  way,  thro' where. 

uel  endroit,thro'what  place. 


ici,  here,  hither,  to  this  placem 
d'ici,  hence,  from  here* 

f>ar  ici,  ttiitiway^  thro  this  place. 
sk,  there* 

de  H,  thence. 

Ear  ik,  that  way,  throUhat  place. 
L  haut,  above. 

en  haut,  up,  up  stairs. 

ici  dessus,  here  above. 

bas,  k  bas,  down. 

en  bas,  dozm  on  the  ground. 
Id  bas,  below  there,  yonder. 
ici  dessous,i£72  Jer  herejiere  below 
d'en  haut,  from  above. 

d'en  bas,  from  below. 

?"•«»"*'    .   1  upward. 

par  en  haut,  3  ^ 

par    as,        /  downward- 

par  en  bas,  3 

dec6t6  8c  d'autre,  itp  and  dawn., 

dedans,         l 

en  dedans,     >  within 

IsL  dedans,     j 

dehors,        ou^,  without  doors. 

en  dehors,  without. 

jusqu'oii,  how  far. 

y-      so  far,  dozmi  to 
jusqu'ici,  3  nere,  as  far  as 

^         this  place. 

r     50  far,  down  to 
jusques  \k,  ^  there,   as  far 

k  Fentour, 

tout  autour« 

ici  autour,  hereabout 

^  *"*«»'■'  \  thereabout. 
aux  environs,    3 

teas  les  lieux  7  all  places  round 

d'aientour,  3      about. 

loin,  far 

bien  loin,  very  far. 

pres,  near. 

bien  pris,  ©cry  near- 

proche,  ^* 

9. 


,\ 


as  that  place, 
round  about. 


I 
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tout  proche, 
tout  aupris, 
tout  contre, 
pr^s  d'ici, 
ici-pres, 
tout  pris  tfici,> 
la  porte  joi-  7 
gnante,       j 
de  pris, 
de  plus  pr^s, 
vis-a-vis, 
a  cote, 
de  c6t6, 
i  terre, 
par  terre, 
devant, 
par  devant, 


hard  by. 
just  by. 


the  next  door 

to  it. 

nearj  bj/. 

nearer. 

over  against. 

aside. 

down. 

down  to  the  ground. 

>  before. 


sur  le  de-  7  on  the  fore  party  or 
vant,      3     forwards. 


derri^re,  1 

par  derri^re,   3 


sur  le  derri^re^ 


{ 


behind* 

on  the  hind- 

party    or 

backwards. 

upon. 

under. 

somewhere, 

any  where. 

no  where. 


dessus, 
dessous, 

quelque  part^     > 

nulle  part, 

en  aucun  endroit,    in  no  place. 

ailleurs,  elsewhere. 

autrepart,  somewhere  else. 

par-tout,  all  about,  every  where. 

deg'A,  1 

en  deqk,  >  on  this  side. 

de  ce  c6t6-ici,     j 

de-Id, 

en 

de 

des  deux  cdt6s,     1        on  both 

de  part  &  d'autre,  3  sides. 

de  tous  c6t6s,    1      every  side, 

de  toutes  parts^  3    on  alt  sides. 


a,  1 

de-Id,  S- 

ce  cot^-ld,    J 


on  that 
side. 


farther. 


d'uncdt6  8c  7         about    and 

d'autre,     3  about. 

au  m^me  en-  7         in  the  same 

droit,  J  place. 

dans  ce  lieu-Id,  7  in  that 
dans  cet  endroit-ld,  3  place. 
dans  ce  m^me  7      in  that  very 

endroit-ld,    3        someplace. 
par  de  Id,  1 
plus  loin,  3 
cd  8c  Id,  up  and  down. 

dans  le  voisi-  7        in  the  neigh" 

"%^>  3  bourhood, 

c6ans,  here,  tmtkin, 

d  droite,  1   on  the  right, 

sur  la  droite,  >  or  on  the 
d  main  droite,  3  right  hand. 
d  gauche,  1      on  the  left, 

sur  la  gauche,    >  or  on  the  left 
d  main  gauche,  3        hand. 
tout  droit,  straight  along. 

depuis  le  haut  Ifrom  the  top  to 

jusqu'en  bas,  3      the  bottom. 

au  dedans  &  au  de-"\       .  1     , 
1  f    at  home 

dans  le  royaume  &  ^      h     d 

hors  du  royaume,  3 
dans  les  pays  6tran-    7    ^,       t 

gers,  3  ^ 

Adverbs  of  Order. 
preml^rement,    frst,  or  frstlj/. 
secondement,     7  jt . 

deuxi^mement,  }  '^'"'^'y 
troisi^mement,  i^c.  thirdly,  &c. 
en  premier  lieu,2n  the  first  place. 
en  second  lieu,tiz  thesecondplace 


en 


avant, 
apr^s. 


dernier  lieu,  1^1^:    -J 

brfore' 


3      last 


after 


..^aii 
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lite  J 


ite,         one  after  anotMr. 

le  suite^  together. 

r     afterwards,  next  to 

te,^  that,  or  in  the 

next  place. 

of  a  breath,  at 

[e  suite, -^      once,  without 

any  stop. 
Me,  together. 

\le,        one  after  another. 

'  >  a-breast. 

ag>  3 

i  tour,  by  turns. 

onde,  round  about. 

lativementy       alternately. 

prtsl'auti*,!     "^"f"- 
'^  '  i       another. 

ois,  at  once. 

at  length,  in  short, 

in  the  end. 

m,  in  fine,  finally,  at  last. 

conclusion,     to  conclude. 

rdre     >       ^^^^'^^  »^*  ^r 
,     '    f         with  order. 

s6ment>  confusedly. 

A I     C  promiscuously,  in  a 

'  I    jumble* 

ile,  in  a  crowd. 

J  ui      f    utterly. 

id  en  comble,  |    ^j^J^ 

lessus  des- 1  upside  down, 

18,  3     topsy  turvy. 

levant  der- ")  preposterous- 

re,  j       /^f. 

t  S  the  wrong  way 

i  rebours,  {     ^^  ^  J     J' 

iement,  likewise. 

iablement,  i  i/i  Me  /iAe,  or 
tn^me  ma-  >     5ame  man- 


{ 


Adverbs  of  Quantity  and 

iNumber. 

combien,  how  much,  how  many. 

peu,  little,  few. 

un  peu,  a  little,  some. 

tant  soit  peu,  ever  so  little. 

beaucoup,  much. 

gu^res,  but  little. 

pas  beaucoup,  not  much. 

assez,  enough. 

suffisamment,  svfficierUly. 

trop,  too  much. 

trop  peu,  too  little. 

peu  k  peu,  little  by  little. 

\  X      C         near  about, 

k  peu  prts,  J        p^^^^y  ,^^^^; 

environ,  about, 
k  peu  de  cfaoses  )        within  a 

pr^s,  3  small  matter. 

tant,  do  much. 

autant,  as    much. 
plus,             7 
davantage,    3 

moins,  /e.95. 

1      1          C  moreover,  over 

•^^P'""'     {  and  above. 

tout  au  plus,  at  most. 

par  dessus      7  ot^er,  or  an^o  Me 

le  marcfa6,  3  bargain. 


more. 


au  moms,  "^ 
du  moins,  V 
pour  le  moins,  J 


at  least. 


re, 


wer. 


en  abondance,  in  plenty. 

abondamment,  plentifully. 

en  grand  nom- 1  in  a  great 

bre,              3  number, 

en  grande  quan-  7     in  a  great 

tit6,  3      quantity, 

k  pleines  mains,  plentifully, 

k  foison,  largely. 

cher,  dear. 

trop  cher,  too  dear. 
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cherement,  dearly. 

k  bon  march6y  chmp. 

k  grand  march6|       very  cheap, 

d  vil  prix^  at  a  low  price. 

enti^rementy     entirely,  wkatfy. 

k  plate  couture^  toialfy. 

d  demi;  half,  by  half,  by  hahes. 

infiniment,  infinitely, 

d  rinfini,  vustty* 

tout*d-fait,       quite,  altogether, 

^trangement,  strangely. 

admirablement^         admirabw. 

merveilieusement,  wonderfully. 

pres^ue,     1  ^ 

quasi,  5 

,     1         .    S  ab9oltUely,byall 

'  I     means. 

,1         .     C  tolerably,  in- 
passablement,  J    ^^^^^^ 

m^diocrementy       indifferently. 
combieD  de  1    how  many  times, 

fois,  3      how  often. 

une  fois,  once, 

deux  fois,  ttmce. 

trois  fois,  thrice,  or  three  times. 
dix  fois,  ten  times. 

vingt  fois,  txsaenty  times. 

cinquante  fois,  fifty  times. 

cent  fois,         a  hundred  times. 
mille  fois,        a  thousand  times. 

Adverbs  of  Quality  and  Man*^ 

ner. 
bien,  well,  right. 

mal,  bad,  wrong. 

f  on  bien,  \  **^.  ?f ''  *»'  ^*^ 


Migemefit^ 

juitemen^ 

joliment, 

gttlamiiient, 

prudemment, 

civilement, 

constamment, 

lavement. 


wiselu 

justly 

ptttttly. 

prudenti 

•     ft  «j 

constantly 
brisky. 


A  |9  *      C  easily,  at  ease,  am* 

'  I      fortably. 
nonchalamment,         atfekssh, 
n^ligeinment,         negligently. 
au  pr^alable,  preDtousty. 

pr^alablement,         first  of  mi 

de  but  eu  Wane,  {^2|"*' 

i  fond,  thoroushlj. 

k  plomb,  perpendicuUirly. 

k  nu,  iare,  naked. 

k  plein,  y«/fy' 

^  plaisir,       for  pleasure  stdu. 
4  faux,  fol^fy^ 

k  moiti6  chemin,         hatftmi/. 
d  peine,  hardly,  scarce,  scarcely. 

i  regret,    i  grudgingly,   with 

°     ^    I      reluctanty* 
d  contre-c(£ur,£^aiit5if  tke.grain, 
k  coHtre-  7  against one^ swill,  or 

gre,     3      m2*it^ 
de  bon  coeur,  heartih 

de  bonne  volonti,very  mlKngly> 
de  gaite,   1  on  purpose,  for  the 
de  coeur,  3      sake  of  mischief 
de  guet  fi-pens,  wilfaUy* 

de  gr6,  tmlmtgty> 


de  plein  gre,  1  of  one's  oim  ac 
de  bon  gr6,   3      cord. 
d  mon  gr6,  ^o  my  mind, 

k  votre  ffr6,  to  your  mind' 

kmng^,     to  his,  or  Mermitil. 
aleurgr^,  to  thariniid- 


\     right. 

fort  mal,    l^^ybad,   very  ill, 
'     I     very  wrong, 

N  -ii  ^  f  ammirably  well, 

k  merveiUes,  {       ^ndfnlly. 

.  , .      c  neither  well  nor  baa;    deforce,     7   a     *jj    i  >1^ 
^?*^»70      ./ei/Aer    right    nor    par  forc^,    \M'%^hM' 
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k  couvert  I  ^^^^'  *^^  ^  ^^" 
'  (.     t?er,  or  shelter. 

sL  d^couvert^  openly, 

au  naturely  ^o  ^Ae  /t/e. 

entS?}  »«'*-*• 

si  la  renverse,  upon  one*8  back, 

d  t&tonsy  sropinff, 

k  rendroit;  on  the  right  si&. 

du  bons  sens,  the  right  way. 

a  leavers, I     ^^^^ 

du  mauvais  1  the  vorong  way^  or 

sens,       I     tAe  ZK7ro7?g  side, 
de  tout  sens,         1 
de  tous  les  sens,   3 

k  bon  droit. 


every  way, 

'.    C  deservedly, 

'  X    justly,  rightly. 


C  in  emulation  of 

k  I'envi,  <     other,  with  a 

(.  tion  who  shall 


k  tort,  wrongfully. 

avec  raison,  with  a  came. 

sans  raison,  without  a  cause, 
in  emulation  of  one  ati" 

conten- 
do  best, 

k  la  rigueur,  strictly, 

A  -.    •       f   with  a  sound 

desensrassis,   {     j„,ig^„,t, 

de  sang  froid,        in  cool  blood. 

expres,  |  ^'^  ^"'P^'^'    Z^''  ^*^ 
'^     '  t     purpose, 

k  dessein,  designedly,  purposely, 

par  maUce,   \  ««'^f.''»'4  "«««- 
*^  '    t     chievously, 

^dSiXi]       on  set  purpose. 

tout  de  bon,      in  good  earnest, 
s6rieusement,  seriously, 

pour  rire,  in  a  joke, 

pour  badiner,  in  a  jest, 

en  riant,         ")  /n   f 

en  badinant,   3  J    J     - 

J  i_  r    (  of  his  or  her  own 

de  son  chef,  \  ^    ^      •  ^ 

desatfete,    |  ^^^^;^_ 


^tourdiinent, 
^  Tetourdie, 
sottement, 
t6m6rairement, 
k  la  Kgire. 
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giddily 
heedlessly 
tillity 
rashly, 
lightly. 


i  la  vol6e,     \  *«^<"«/  Z'"^'"*- 
'     (,     stderately. 

'  t     tn  a  middle. 

pr6cipitamment,  {  "^'^tC"' 
brusquement,  bluntly, 

par  iaadvertence,!     *-f-^- 

par  m6garde,  ay  oversight. 
par  m6prise,  through  mistake, 
au  hasard,  a/  random. 

par  hasard,    |  "^  ^^^ally, 
k  I'aventure,  at  a  venture, 

k  tout  hasard,  7  /e^  theworst  come 
aupisaller,    3      to  the  worst, 
goutte  k  goutte,  by  drops, 

k  r^troit,  narrowly 

d'accord,  agreed, 

r  on  one's  knees,  with 
k  genouXf^    my,  his,  her,  their, 

(^   bended  knees, 
k  niort,  mortally, 

k  la  mort,  '1      at  the 

k  Particle  de  la  mort,  >  point  of 
au  point  de  la  mort,  j    death. 


at  large, 
quite, 

sincerely. 


tout  au  long, 

tout  k  fait, 

k  la  bonne  foi, ) 

de  bonne  foi,  3 

debonjeu,  1  ... 

de  bonne  guerre,  3  J      -f* 

de  n6cessit6,  necessarily, 

k  toute  force,        by  all  means. 

de  toutesles  mani^res,  all  ways. 

*  ^       ,      J      {  to  all  intents 

k  tous  6gard8,  I  and^TT»om 

k  rimpro^te,  uiuwoax** 
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uu  depourvu,        unthought  on. 
sans  y  penser,      7  unexpected- 
sans  s'y  attendre^  3        /y. 
inopin^ment,  napping. 

k  Tamiable^  amicabljf. 

en  ami,  friendly. 

i  fleurd'eau  I     ^^^^^^  «^«>'^ 
'  X      and  water. 

k  r6tuv6ei  stewed. 

en  paix,  in  peace. 

paisiblement,  peaceably. 

en  repos^  quietly. 

k  vide,  empty. 

k  sec,  dried  up. 

sans  fagon,    mthout  ceremony. 

de  travers,  cross,  across. 

de  biais,    bias,  across,  slopingly. 

ie  guingois,  awry. 

de  niveau,  ercw  t£?«M. 

avec  soin,  carefully. 

exactemen^  exactly  accurately. 

grossierement,  rudety. 

d'une  mani^re  7  «-.  1 

.  N  >•     unmannerly. 

grossiere,     3  ^ 

fort  et  ferme,  stoutly. 

en  diligence,  in  haste. 

d  pied,  on  foot. 

i\  cheval,  on  horseoack. 

'k  califourchon,  astraddle. 

en  carrosse,  iti  a  coach, 

en  bateau,  in  a  boat. 

k  la  mode,       after  the  fashion, 

d  la  Fran-  7      after  the'  French 

§oise,     j        way  ox  fashion. 

^  PA     I  •      S ^'fl^^^ ll^^ F,nglish 

Adverbs  of  Affirmation. 
oui,  ^65. 

oui  dd,  ay,  ay,  marry. 

oui  vraiment,  7  .,^^ 

OUI  en  vente,  j        -^    ' 
certes,  \    sure,  to  be  sure, 


certainement, 
en  verit6, 
d  la  v^rit6, 
vraiment, 
v6ritabiement, 
sans  doute. 


ceriainlv 

in  truth' 

indeed* 

verily* 

truly' 

zdthout  doubt* 


volontiers,      readily,  willin^l^* 
sans  faute,  witlufutjm. 

immanquablement,  7  •  /;.»*:l/^ 
mfaiihblement,  j  -^  ^^ 
iudubitablemen^    undoubtedly. 

Of  Negation. 


^,h' 


not. 


J 


assuriment, }       assuredly. 


non,  ne,  ni, 
point,  pas,  non  pas 
point  du  tout,  not  at  all 

nuUement,  by  no  means. 

en  nulle  ma-  7  in  no  mse,  not  in 
ni^re^        3      the  least. 

Of  Doubt. 
Peut-etre,  perhaps. 

probablement,  probably. 

vraisemblablement,  very  likely* 

Adverbs  of  Comparison,  &c. 
ainsi,  thus^ 

de  m^me,  so. 

comme  cela,     like  this,  or  thfd. 
de  cette    7  after  this  manner, 

mani^re,  3    or  in  that  manner. 

en  partie,  partfy. 

tout  autant,  as  much,  exactly  so. 

tout  d  la  fois,  altogether, 

s6par6menty  separately* 

d  part,  apart,  bj/ oneself 

d  I'6cart,  out  of  the  way. 

k  quartier,  asiae. 

plus,  more,  moms,  less. 

pis,  worse,  mieux,  bdttr. 

de  pis  en  pis,   worse  and  worse. 

de  mieux  en  7  •  . .  , »  '.\^ 

mieux,      \f>etter  atd betUr. 


Of  PREPOSITIONS 


"^dS 


lus  ni   *)  neither  more  nor 

loinsy    3       h$s. 

>art  8c  d'autre^  on  both  sides. 

us  forte   1  much  more  or 

aison,        y     much  less. 

rersellement^    universally. 

6ralement^  generally. 

cement,  so/ily,  gently. 

ementy  otherwise. 

iculi^rementy  particularly. 

..     1-       C        especially. 

)artioulier.  4         .  ^        /' 

'  I        in  private. 

icipalement^  chi^y. 


sur-tout,  above  alU 

au  contraire,     on  the  contrary k 

Of  Interrogation. 

quand,  when*    pourquoi,  why* 
combien,  howfnuchy  how  many, 
combien  de  1     how  often,  how 
foiSy         3         many  times. 
comment,  how. 

oil,  where. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  Prepositions. 

Preposition  is  a  part  of  speech  invariable,  vrhich  denotes 
several  relations  of  Nouns,  Pronouns,  Verbs,  Adverbs,  and 
1  Prepositions,  and  without  which  it  has  no  complete  sense  : 

tvec  la  permission  du  JRoi,  with  the  King's  leave ;  pour  moi^ 
me ;  aprts  avoir  dine,  after  having  dined ;  jusqu'a  present,, 
low ;  jusqu'  apris  minuit,  till  past  midnight, 
^repositions  are  either  simple ;  as,  decant  before,  sur  upon 
by,  8^c.  or  compound;  as,  au  devant  de,  vis  i^is,  over 
inst,  par  dessus  above,  i^c. 

lie  following  Prepositions  are  immediately  followed  by  their 
men,  or  the  noun  which  they  govern : 

Londres,  At  London. 

France,  From  France. 

ce  temps  li,        From  that  time. 

Before  you. 

Before  him. 

Behind  her. 

With  me. 

Considering  his  promise. 

Seeing  his  age. 

At,  or  to  our  house. 

After  the  holidays. 

Since  Christmas. 

In  the  city 


int 

vous. 

Hint 

lui, 

riire 

elle. 

c 

moi. 

mdu 

sa  promesse. 

»on  &ge. 

z 

nous,- 

is 

les  F^tes, 

mis 

Noel, 

IS 

la  ville, 

i 
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En 

Durant 

Pendant 

Entre 

Parmi 

Environ 

Vers 

Enters 

Selonj 

Suivani 

Comme 

Contre 

Touchant, 

Concemant 

Sans 

Pour 

Moyennant 

Nonobstant 

Excq)te, 

Hormis 

Hors 

Malgre 

Outre 

Par 

Sur 

Sous 

de  Dessus 

de  Dessous 

par  Dessus 

par  Dessous 

par  Defd 

par  Deli 

ct  Travers 

sauf 


ITiiver, 

la  c6r6monie, 

VOU8  8c  nioiy 

eux^ 

dix  homines, 

la  nuit 

ses  amis, 

son  avis, 

ce  qu'il  fera, 

sa  mire, 

la  porte, 

Touvrage, 

TafFaire, 

raison, 

les  frais, 

cela, 

cela, 


In  summer » 
During  the  winter. 
During  the  ceremony. 
between  ^ou  and  me. 
Among  them. 
About  ten  men. 
Towards  night. 
To,  or  towards  hisfriend$. 
According  to  his  advice. 
According  to  what  he  mU  do 
Like  his,  or  her  mother 
By  the  door. 
Concerning  the  work. 
About  the  matter. 
Without  any  reason. 
For  the  charges. 
By  that  means. 
Notwithstanding  tliat. 


(  ,  Except,  or   1  J 

>  la  science,  Bi  t  C  '^^'"'""J* 


tout  le  monde, 
ce  sujet, 
la  fen^tre, 
la  table, 
la  chaise, 
son  visage, 
le  lit, 
la  tete, 
le  carrosse, 
les  monts, 
la  riviere, 
le  corps, 
son  recours. 


In  spite  of  all  the  tvorld. 
Besides  that  subject. 
By,  or  at  the  window. 
Upon  the  table. 
Under  the  chair. 
From  her  face. 
From  unaer  the  bed. 
Above  the  head. 
Under  the  coach. 
On  this  side  the  Alps. 
On  that  side  the  rive^. 
Through  the  hodi/. 
But  widi  a  remedy. 


1  'he following  require  the  other  Preposition  de  before  the  next  Noun 


.Aiipris 

Piis 

Proche 

Fdnte 

Hors 

Loin 

Le  long 


de  moi, 
du  feu, 
du  Palais, 
de  payement, 
de  la  ville, 
du  bois, 
de  la  piairie, 


By  me. 

Near  the  fire. 

Near  the  Palace. 

For  want  of  Payment. 

Out  of  the  city. 

At  a  distance  from  the  wood 

Along  the  meadow 


.•iM: 


jA 
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\ 


Ensmie 
A  cause 
A  regard 
A  rinsfu 
d  Fexception 
4  moins 
A  la  reserve 
A  convert 
A  Fabri, 
Au  defa 
En  defi 
Au  delcL 
Au  dessus 
Au  dessous 
Au  devant 
4u  derriire 
Autour       1 
A  Fentour,  i 
Aux  environs 
A  Texclusion 
A  force 
A  rebours 
Au  prix 
A  raison 
Vis^^vis 
A  r opposite 
Au  travers 
Au  lieu 
Au  moyen    • 
Au  peril 
Au  risque 
Au  milieu 
Afleur    ' 
Au  niveau 
Arez  de  terre,  ou 
A  cdte 
A  lafaveur 
Au  aepens 
En  depit 
A  la  mode 
Pour  Famour 
•4u  grand  regret 


de  cela, 
(felle, 
de  la  fiUe, 
de  son  p^e, 
d£  son  man, 
<f  un  6cuy 
d'une  pension, 
de  I'orage, 
des  coups, 

de  la  haie, 

du  Rhin, 
d'elle, 
de  luiy 


After  that. 
On  her  account. 
As  to  the  prl.  [father* 

Without  the  knowledge  of  hit 
Her  husband  excepted. 
Under  a  crown. 
Excepting  a  pension. 
Sheltered  from  the  storm. 
Secure  from  the  blows. 


On  this  side  of  the  he^e. 

On  the  other  side  the  Rhine. 

Above  her. 

Below  him. 
i!2eauelqu'un(aller),To  go  and  meet  one. 
de  la  porte,  Behind  the  door. 


du  pot, 


About  the  bush. 


(Prov.) 


de  sa  maison.       Round  about  his  house. 

de  sa  femme,       Excepting  his  wife. 

de  bras,  By  strength  of  arms. 

de  poil,  Against  the  hair. 

de  son  honneur,  At  the  expense  of  his  honour. 

c2ecin(]^pourcent,At  the  rate  oi  five  per  cent. 

de  la  Bourse,        Over  against  the  Excliange. 

Opposite  to  his  house. 

Through  his  thigh. 

Instead  of  that. 

In  virtue  whereof. 


de  sa  maison, 
de  la  cuisse, 
de  cela, 
de  quoi, 


X        de  sa  vie,  At  the  peril  of  his  life. 


de  la  rue, 
c^'eau, 
de  la  cour, 
de  chauss6e, 
de  sa  femme, 
de  la  nuit, 


In  the  middle  of  the  street. 

Betwixt  mud  and  water. 

Even  with  the  yard. 

Even  or  level  with  the  ground . 

By  his  wife. 

By  means  of  the  night, 
de  lacompagnie,  At  the  expense  of  the  society, 
de  son  mari.        In  spite  of  her  husband, 
de  France,  After  the  manner  of  the  French. 

et'elle,  For  the  sake  of  her,       [body, 

de  tout  le  monde,  To  the  great  regret  of  every 

*  q  »  sounded. 

T 
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These  four  require  the  other  Preposition  ^  before  their  Noun : 

Jmqu^  aux  Indes,  As  far  as  the  Indies 

Par  rapport     a  lui,  With  respect  to  him. 

Quant  i  moi,  As  for  mj/  part, 

Sauf  a  la  part  ^  But  the  plaintiff^  is  at  liberti/  h 

se  pourvoir,  sue  (a  law-phrase). 


CHAP.  vm. 

Of  Conjunctions. 

A  Conjunction  is  a  part  of  Speech  invariable,  which  serves 
to  join  the  members  and  parts  of  speech  together,  showing  the 
dependency-  of  relation,  and  coherency  between  the  words  and 
sentences. 

Most  of  them  are  Adverbs  or  Prepositions  attended  by  que  or 
de :  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  observed  here,  that  many  and  the 
same  words  are  Adverbs,  Prepositions,  and  Conjunctions,  accord- 
ing to  the  divers  respects  with  which  they  are  used  grammati- 
cally;  that  is,  accormng  to  the  divers  relations  they  have  to  the 
ether  parts  of  speech  to  which  they  are  joined. 

Conjunctions  are  either  simple]  er  compound.  They  are  di- 
vided into  Comparative  and  Copulative,  or  of  Collection ;  Dis- 
junctive, Adversative,  or  of  Opposition; .'Conditional  and  Ex- 
ceptive; Dubitative,  Declarative,  and  Concessive;  Causal, 
Concluding,  or  of  Conclusion,  and  Transitive. 

Conjunctions  Copulative  are  those  that  join,  and,  as  it  were, 
couple  two  terms  together ;  as  two  Adnouns  with  one  and  the 
same  Noun  or  Verb  ;  or  two  Prepositions  with  the  same  affirma- 
tion or  negation;  and  the  Comparative  are  those  that  denote 
besides  a  respect  of  Comparison  between  things.     Such  are 

et,  &,  and.    dem^meque,  as, just  aS' 

comme,  as.  whereas.      •    -  las,  as  also,  as  like' 

'  r       sL  9      amsique,   r     '    •        ' 

comme  si,  as  if,  as  tho  ^    '  3      ^si^se. 

de  sorte  que,  ^v  so  that,   in         .           1  as  much  as,  fl* 

en  sorte  que,  I   such  a  man-           ^    '    j  many  as> 

demani^reque,  y'ner  that,  nonplus,  neither, 

tellement  que,  I    insomuch  non  plus  que,  no  more  than» 

si  bien  que,  J  .  that.  en  tant  que,  as,  as  much  as* 

2Lussi  (followed  by  c^we),        as.  non-seulement,  notofd^' 

aussi  oien  que,  as  well  as. 
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>re,l 
i,    3 


but  also,  or  bitt 
even. 


encore 
m£me 
aussi 

{moreover,  besides, fur- 

cela^ 


;  cela,   "i 

5  que,    V 

que,     3 


besides,  besides 
that,  add  to 
that. 


savoir,  to  wit. 

d'autant  7  whereas,  for  as  much 

que,   3      as. 
ni  plus  m  moitMl  just  as,  even 

que,  3      05. 

and  si  so,  in  the  sense  of  aussi : 

as,  si  savant  que,  so  learned 

that,  or  as,  S^c, 


tie  Digvmctive  show  a  respect  of  separation  or  division ;  as, 

neither,  nor.    au  lieu  de,  instead  of, 

whether,    au  lieu  que,  whereas. 

que,  or.    ou,  ar  ou  bien,  or  else. 


The  Adversative  denote  restriction  or  contrariety : 

but,    nonobstant  7     notwithstanding 

tliat. 


moms, 

tant, 

;fois, 

ndant. 


{ 


nevertheless. 

yet,  however 

yet,  for  all  that. 

yet,  however,  in 

the  mean  while. 


} 


que 
bien  loin  de,  ")  for  from, 
tant  s'en  faut  que,  3  soforfoom. 
quoique,  T  although,  or 
bien  que,      >  though,  or 

encore  que,  3  tho\ 

\\e  Conditional,  which  suppose  a  condition,  serve  to  restrain 
limit  what  has  been  just  said :  as, 

if,  whether,    en  tout  1  however,  or  whatever 

cas,  3      happens. 

k  moins  que.  1  1 

^    '  ^  unless. 


n,  if  not,  or  else. 

me  si,  ^sif)  os  tho\ 

vu  que,    provided  that,  so. 


idition  que, 
entendu  que, 
»osez  que, . 
z  le  cas  que,  < 
as  que, 
iS  que, 
IS  de. 


upon  condi' 
tion  or  with 
a  proviso, 
that  sup- 
pose,putthe 
case,  or  in 
case  that. 


que,  7 
de,   I 


a  moms 
sans,  sans  que, 


without. 


si  ce  n'est  que,  7  ^  a»  x 

excepts  que,    }       except  timt. 

quand,  '\  thd  altho'  (foU 

quand  m^me,  xAowedinTrench 

quand  bien      ^hy  the    condi- 

m&me,        J  tional  tense). 

he  Dubitative  show  some  doubt  or  suspension  of  tlie  mind ; 
i,  whether ;  savoir  si,  whether  or  no,  the  question  is  whether. 

he  Declarative,^hich  serve  to  illustrate  and  explain  a  thing :  as, 

•  lors,  then,      savoir,  to  wit.      sur-tout,  especially,      c'est-i- 
that  is  to  say.  comnie  par  exemple,  as  for  instance  ox  exami^le. 
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The  Concessive^  ivhich  show  the  assent  we  give  to  a  thing,  are, 
»  1     ^  'f^      S  indeed,  to  speak    d'accord,  done^  agreed. 

aiavenie,     |     the  truth.  soit,  well  and  good. 

en  effet,  in  effect,  really.    t6pe,  done,  I  consent  to  it. 

non  que,  non  pas  que,  ce  n'est  pas  que,  not  but. 


The  Causal  show  tlie  reason  of  something :  as, 


car, 

parce  que,     7 

k  cause  que,  3 


Jor. 

because. 

a  cause  de,  on  account  of. 

vuque,  considering  that. 

attenduque,{*^^;jf^;^'^^"''« 


d'autant  qne,!  the  more  becamy 
d'autant  plus  >  so  much  the  more 
J  as,  that,  because. 
that,  to  the  endthaU 
in  order  to. 
since. 
as,  &c. 


que, 
aiiu  que, 
afiu  de, 
puisque, 
comme. 


The  Concluding  denote  a  consequence  drawn  from  what  is 
before:  as. 


c'est  pourquoi,  therefore. 

par  consequent,  consequently. 
pour  cet  enet,  to  that  end,  or  but. 
done,  therefore,  then. 


si  bien  que,    1 


desorteque,  ^  ^^^*^'- 

'    '  '\ 

'  >       so,  and  so,  therefore. 
aussi,  3  '  '        '^ 

enfin,    infine,  in  short,  at  last. 

or  est-il  que,  now,  but* 

d'autant  que,      for  as  much  as. 


c'est  4  dire  que,    {     J^«^^ 

il  s'en  suit  de  Ik  ifrom  thence  it 
V^^f  J  follows  that. 

pour  conclusion,  to  conclude. 
c'est  pour  V^M^erc^e,  or  for 
cela  que,  3  that  reason  that. 
cla  6tant,  1  it  being  so,  these 
cela  6tant  >•  things  being 


amsi. 


so. 


The  Transitive,  which  serve  to  pass  from  one  sentence  to  an- 
other, and  called  also  Continuative,  because  they  denote  conti- 
nuation of  the  speech,  are. 


in  ^ect,  indeed, 
besides. 


en  effet, 

d'ailleurs, 

de  plus,  moreover. 

d'un  autre  1  071  the  other  side,  on 

c6t6,      3      the  other  hand. 

outre  cela,  besides  that. 

A  *    -.  f  o>fter  all,  upon  the 
apr^stout,{J^^;^   .^'^^^^.^ 

ensuite,  then,  afterwards . 


puis,  then,  &  puis,  and  besides. 
m^me,  even. 

de  m6mc,  likewise. 

sans  doute,  without  doubt. 

sans  mentir,  *)  truly,  to  speak  the 

d  dire  vrai,  3      truth. 
Id-dessus,  thereupon' 

en  un  mot,  in  one  ^^ 

awL  leate,  as  for  the  rest 
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il  est  ^rai  que,     it  is  true  that. 

I  allow  it,  I 
J 'en  conviens,  -{     grant  it,  I 

grant  that. 

in  the  mean 
sur  ces  entre-    ^     while,  while 


auoi  au'il  C  *^®^^^>  hoxs)€ver  it 
^«  -  ;♦  <      f>^9  or  Ut  it  be  as 

C  now  I  think  on%  oi 
d  propos,  <      now weare speak' 
t     ing  of  thai. 


faitejf,  '\     these  things 

were  doing. 

To  these  Conjunctions  add  some  others  of  Interrogation  and 
Time:  as. 


pourquoi  ?  why  ?  wherefore  ? 
par  quelle  1  what  for?  for  what 
raison?  3  reason? 
d  quel  propos?  to  what  purpose? 
d'ottvient  7  how  comes  it  to  pass? 
que  i  3  howcomes  that  about? 
des  que,  1 

sit6t  que,  >       as  soon  as. 

aussitotque,     3 
toutes  les  fois  que,  as  often  as. 
en  attendant  que,        till,  until. 
ju.squ'sl  ce  que,  till. 

en  attendant,    in  the  mean  time. 
depuis,  since^ 

depuis  que,  since  or  since  that. 


avant  que, 
avant  de, 
lorn  que, 
loin  de, 
apr^s  que, 
quaiid,      ) 
lorsque,    3 
pendant  que. 


} 


} 


before 

far  from, 
after, 
wlien^ 


cependantj 


whilst, 
yet,  nevertheless, 
in    the  mea?i 
whilt. 

k  peine  (fQUorved  by  ^  hardly, 
que  in  the  seconds  scarce, 
part  ofthe  sentence)  J  scarcely 


' 


CHAP.  IX. 


Of  Particles. 

Xhe  Particle  is  a  part  of  speech  \vhicb  serves  less  to  repre- 
sent a  thought,  than  the  state  or  situation  of  the  mind  in  the 
exhibition  of  its  thoughts.  Particles  are  divided  into  Discursive 
and  Interjective,  making  a  particular  species  of  words,  which 
cannot  be  ranged  in  any  of  the  other  parts  of  speech,  and  have  a 
specifical  signification  peculiar  to  them. 


ci, 
\k, 


Discursive  Particles. 
cet  homme^ri,  this  man. 


cette  femme-ls^, 
or  qa,  voyons, 


T2 


that  woman. 
noWf  lefs  see. 
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oui  dk,    ai/,  ay.  Bedd^  the  articles  le,  la,  les; 

eh  bien,  well.  and  these,  invented  to  imitate 

adieu,     farewell.  the  sounds  of  dumb  creatures, 

voici,      here  is,  behold.  and  the  noise  which  is  occap 

voil^,       there  is,  or  there  are  sioned  by  the  clashing  of  bo* 

dies  against  one  another,  Bik, 
Cric,  Crac,  Tick,  Tac,  Pouf, 
Patatras. 


Interjective  Particles. 

ah !  ha,  ha !  (for  almost  all  the  motions  of  the  mind, 

as  joy,  fear,  grief,  Sfc.  but  d^erently  uttered, 
according  to  the  emotion  which  it  expresses), 

h61as!  alas!  (for grief). 

ouf,  a'l,  or  aye,    pho!  (for  pain). 

bon,  well,  right,  (for  both  assenting  and  dissenting  to 

something,  liking  or  disliking). 

ouais !  edod,  pshaw  (for  discontent). 

fi,  fyeupon  (for  dislike  and  aversion). 

oh !  oh !  oh !        Cfor  derision.) 

que !  quoi !  Iww !  what !  (for  exclamation), 

b    'd*     '     Vackadayll 
M^iciir  ,   >  (for  surprise). 

Odame!       )D'^rSirs!  ^ 


allons,  1  come  on, 
courage,  >  cheer  up 
alerte,  j  courage, 
bis  (s  sounds),  encc 
hold,  hold,  1  (for  repressing,  checking,  and  stopping  some 


hi 

courage,  ^  cheer  up,  >  (for  encouraging  those  we  speak  to). 


bis  {s  sounds),  encore,  again,  (for  rtpeaJting). 
hold,  1  (for  rej)ressing,  checking,  i 
tout  beau,  softly,  3      emotion). 


paix,  chut,  st,  hist,  hush,  (for  silencing). 

Garre,  have  a  care,  clear  the  way,  (for  making  people  go  ont 

of  the  way). 
hoU,  ho,  hem,  0,  ho,  sono,  (for  calling). 
Vive  le  Roi,  1 

Vive  la  joie,  >  Huzza,  (for  shouting).  . 

Vivat,  J  .        ! 

Zest,  fiddlestick,  pshaw,  (for  derision  and  dislike)^ 


ao5 


PART  III. 

Of  Syntax  or  Construction. 

Syntax  Im  the  regular  joining  of  the  Parts^  of  Speech  together, 
conformably  to  the  genius  of  a  language. 

In  the  construction  of  the  French  speech,  two  things  are  most 
accurately  to  be  considered :  Concord  and  Government. 

Concord  is  the  absolute  agreement  of, 

I.  The  Article  and  Adnoun  with  the  Noun.  , 

II.  The  Verb  with  its  Subject. 

III.  -The  Relative  with  the  Antecedent. 
Government  is  the  influence  which  some  parts  of  speech 

have  over  others :  as, 

I.  A  Verb,  Adnoun,  or  Preposition,  over  a  Noun  or  Pronoun, 
in  requiring  it  to  be  in  such  or  such  a  state  rather  than  in  another. 

II.  A  Conjunction,  or  Preposition  over  a  Verb,  which  they 
govern  in  such  or  such  a  Mood. 

III.  A  Noun  over  an  Adnoun,  by  which  sometimes  it  will  be 
followed,  and  another  time  will  give  the  Adnoun  the  precedency ; 
as  likewise  Verbs  over  Adverbs,  or  Adverbs  over  themselves ; 
some  having  the  special  privilege  of  coming  before  others,  when 
they  meet  together  in  a  sentence. 

Herein  consists  the  whole  mystery  of  the  French  Tongue. 
Therefore,  after  having  seen  hitherto  the  form  and  nature  )f  the 
words  of  which  it  is  composed,  we  shall,  in  the  same  order,  con- 
sider their  Use  and  Construction. 

* 

CHAP.  I. 

Of  NOUNS. 

I.  When  two  or  more  Nouns  come  together,  without  a  comma 
between  them,  they  all  govern  each  the  next  in  the  second  state 
(or  genitive  case),  and  so  on  (that  is,  the  first  is  always  followed 
by  the  preposition  <2e,  either  alone,  or  contracted  with  the  article 
b^ore  the  next  noun) ;  but  that  second  state  can  never  come  in 
French  before  the  noun  that.goverus  it,  as  in  English,  but  after :  as, 

lies  Gardes  du  Rot,  the  King's  guards. 
La  porte  de  la  maison,  the  house's  gate. 
La  Philosophie  de  Newton,  Newton's  Philosophy. 
Pour  le  service  de  lajiotte  du  Roi,  for  the  service  of  the  King's 
fleet. 
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A      Void  la  maison  de  Vassocit  dufrire  de  mafemme,  here's  my 
wife's  brother's  partner's  house. 
Elle  avoit  midiocrement  d^eqfrit,  she  had  a  moderate  under* 

standing. 
Sometinies  of  is  left  out  in  English,  and  the  latter  iioun^ 
instead  of  the  preposition,  .is  put  former^  and  ends  in  5 ;  as  in 
the  example,  my  wife's  brother* 8  partner's  hotue,  instead  of  ik 

house  of  the  partner  of  the  brother  of  my  voife. Somedmes 

also  the  two  nouns  come  together  without  o/*b^ore  the  htter, 
or '«  after  the  former,  and  like  a  compound  word:  as  f Ae 
B  chamber-door :  but  the  first  of  them  is  governed  of  the  second^ 
which  must  always  come  first  in  French  with  one  of  these  par- 
ticles, de,  dttj  deSj  before  the  governed,  as.in  the  said  instances. 

II.  The  Article  and  Adnoun  agree  with  the  Noun  in  gen- 
der and  number :  as, 

Un  beau  Prince^  a  handsome  Prince. 
Vne  belle  Princesse^  a  handsome  Princess. 
Le  mechant  homme,  the  wicked  man. 
La  michantefemme,  the  wicked  woman. 
De  michantes  gens,  wicked  people. 

Nevertheless  we  say  still  Lettres  rayaux  (a  law  term),  instead  of  LeUm 
O  paienteSf  or  Patentes  du  Rot,  Letters  patent,  used  on  all  other  occasions. 

III.  When  two  or  more  nouns  of  different  numbers  and  gen- 
ders, or  genders  only,  have  an  adnoun  common  to  both,  it 
agrees  in  number  and  gender  with  die  last ;  as, 

11  avoit  lesyeux  ^  la  bouche  ouverte,  1  His  eyes  and  mouth 

or  il  avoit  la  bouche  ^  lesyeux  ouverts,  3       were  opened. 

//  trouva  les  etangs  S^  les  rivieres  glac^es.  He  found  the 
ponds  and  rivers  frozen. 

But  when  there  is  one,  or  many  words,  between  the  last 

noun  and  the  adnoun,  that  adnoun  (common  to  all)  agrees  with 

the  noun  masculine,  though  the  last  noun  be  feminine  : .  and  if 

D  the  nouns  are  singular,  then  die  adnoun  common  shall  be  put 

in  the  plural  number,  and  the  masculine  gender : 

Uetang  8^  la  riviere  etoient  glac6s, 

The  pond  and  river  were  frozen. 

Les  itangs  S^  les  rivihres  qu'il  trouva  glac6s. 

The  ponds  and  rivers  which  he  found  frozen. 

Le  travail,  la  conduite,  Sf  la  fortune  joints  efisemble,  and  not 
jointes  (on  account  of  the  word  ensemble,vi\)kc\i  presents  a  whole) 

Pains,  coilduct,  and  fortune,  joined  together.  ^ 

And  when  the  adnoun  (common  to  three  or  m^e  aavo^, 
whether  of  the  same  or  of  different  genders)  is  precedifl 
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governed  by  the  verb  itrey  it  must  have  another  noun  plural,  A 
as  choseSf  avantages,  biens,  maux,  &c.  to  agree  with :  as, 

L'or,  P argent y  la  renommee,  les  honneurs,  ^  lea  digniteSy  sont 
ies  cboses  incertaines  S^pirissablee,  or  sont  des  biens  incertains 
S^perissables ;  Gold,  silver,  fame,  honours,  and  dignities,  are 

uncertain  and  perishable. 

^  The  aboTe  rale  may  hold  rood  for  metaphysical  adnomis,  as  certmn,  tn- 
€et3tain:  ^tHUf  uaUUe^  &c.  Bat  verbal  or  rather  participial  adnoons,  do  not 
laU  under  it ;  as  Sous  nn  gouvememeni  corrompu,  let  emploiSf  les  pensionsj  les 
kmnuurs,  Kr  m»  dignitis  mrI  stmvent  accord^s  ^  mhne  prodig^^s  d  ceux  qm  les 
uUriteni  lenunns;  Under  a  corrapt  administration,  places,  pensions,  bononrs, 
and  Idiffnities  are  often  bestowed  and  even  lavished  upon  those  who  deserve 
them  the  least.  H^re  the  intermediate  noon  eksses,  6ce,  could  not  be  used, 
unless  the  sentence  should  be  made  active ;  as^  sont  des  choses  que  Ton  ac-  -n 
corde,  &c.  For  the  same  reason,  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  we  say :  Vi-  ^^ 
tang  8f  la  rimire  Hoient  glacis^  not  des  ekoMS  glades, 

Chossy  a  thing  Tnoun  temaune\  joined  to  quelque  C<iuelque  chose  something  J, 
is  masculine,  ana  therefore  requires  the  next  aduoun  or  pronoun  relative  to 
agree  with  that  gender :  as, 

Je  suis  assis  sur  quelc^ue  chose,  qui  mepanAt  dur;  I  sit  upon  something  that 
feels  hard ;  Quandfai  perdu  quelque  chose,  je  le  cherchef  when  I  have  lost 
something,  I  look  for  it. 

Partie,  a  part  (a  noun  fem.),  governing  a  noun  masc.  and  attended  by  an 
adnonn,  woirt  have  the  adnoun  agree  with  it,  but  with  that  noun  masc.  which 
it  governs  in  the  second  state :  as, 

II  avnepartie  du  bras  eassi,  and  not  eassSe,  a  part  of  his  arm  is  broken. 

n  trowoa  unepartie  de  sea  hommes  mortSf  and  not  mortem  he  found  a  part  of  his 
men  dead. 

It  Is  the  same  with  these  words,  la  plupartf  the  most  part; /oaie,  crowd ; 
iroupe^  muUUude,  multitude ;  nombre^  number ;    moitU,  half ;  espdce,  kind ;  d 
sorte,  *  -    .-     .  ^^  ^ 


dojwn  or  killed ;  une  troupe  de  ^ens  ^tourdis,  and  not  itourdie,  a  multitude  dl 
giddy  people ;  une  esj^ce  de  bois  qui  est  fort  dur,  and  not  dure,  a  kind  of  wood 
whicn  IS  very  hard ;  une  sorte  de  vin  qui  est  assez  bon^  not  bonne,  a  pretty  good 
sort  of  wine. 

But  the  other  collective  nouns  are  not  liable  to  that  constraction,  and  we 
sav  • 

Le  tiers  desvignesestgeU,  not  gsUeSj  the  third  part  of  the  vines  are  frozen : 
ies  trois  quarts  du  cMtteau  furent  briUeSf  and  not  fut  brUtU,  three  parts  out  of 
lour  of  the  casUe  were  burnt. 

And  if  the  noun  governed  in  the  second  state  be  feminine,  the  adnoun  agrees 
likewise  with  its  gender ;  as, 

Quand  ilmJtwse  partie  de  son  armie  difaite,  when  he  saw  a  part  of  his  army 
defeated ;  ime  espice  de  pierre  aui  est  fori  dure,  a  kind  of  stone  very  hard ;  une  D 
sorte  de  liqueur  assez  boune.  a  tolerable  good  sort  of  liquor. 

(See  also  page  SM,  and  foil.) 

CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Article. 

JVouNs  express  things,  1%  in  a  general  and  universal  sense, 
includii^  the  whole  species  of  the  thing  signified  by  the  word : 
as  Man  was  bom,  or  Men  were  bom  for  society,  L'homme 
est  ne,  or  les  hommes  sont  nispour  la  societe.  Man  and  Meii 
18  said  of  human  kind^  and  signifies  every  man  and  tcoman« 
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A  2^.  In  a  particular  and  individual  senae,  denoting  a  particular 
object,  one  individual  only  of  a  species :  as  T/ie  earth  tomsy  and 
not  the  mn,  Le  terre  toume,  Sf  non  le  soleil ;  The  man  of  whom 
I  speak  b  not  sociable,  L'homme  dontjeparle  rC est  pas  sociable. 
The  earthy  the  sun,  denote  particular  objects ;  and  the  man  is  taken 
in  an  individual  sense,  for  I  speak  of  one  man  only,  and  I  show 
who  that  man  is  who  is  not  sociable,  to  mt,  he  I  speak  of. 
3°.  In  a  limited  or  partitive  sense,  denotii^  neither  the  totality 
or  universality,  nor  any  particular  iiuiividual  of  the  species,  but 
only  part  of  it :  as  bread  is  enough  for  me,  Du  pain  me  st^t ; 
Give  me  some  meat  and  beer,  Donnez^moi  de  la  viande  Sf  dela 

B  biire.  We  daily  see  men  that  have  less  reason  dian  brutes.  On 
voit  tons  les  jours  des  hommes  qui  out  mains  de  raison  que  des 
betes :  Bread,  meat,  beer,  men,  and  brutes,  are  not  taken  in  the 
general  sense,  that  includes  the  totality  of  the  substance  and 
species ;  for  I  do  not  speak  of  all  the  bread,  meat,  beer,  in  the 
world,  nor  of  all  men  and  brutes,  but  only  of  part  of  those  sub- 
stances, and  some  of  those  species. — ^Neither  do  I  speak  of  any 
particular  part  of  those  substances,  nor  of  any  individual  man 
or  brute.  Therefore  these  words  are  taken  in  a  limited  sense. 
4**.  Nouns  express  things  in  an  indefinite  and  unspecified 
sense,  not  so  much  serving  to  name  any  ^particular  thing,  as  to 

C  qualify  that  which  has  been  named  before ;  as  Kings  are  mm 
as  well  as  others,  I^es  Rois  sotU  hommes  comme  les  autres; 
She  is  a  woman,  Elle  est  femme :  Man  and  woman  are  not 
used,  in  these  and  other  like  sentences,  in  order  to  name  the 
things  wliich  are  the  subject  of  the  speech,  but  only  to  qualify 
this  noun  Kings,  and  pronoun  she,  which  are  spokeuL.of,  in 
showing  what  both  are. 

It  appears  from  these  observations,  wherein  the  ways  of  using 
nouns  are  carefully  analysed,  that  they  require  the  article  in 
all  the  senses  but  one,  in  which  they  may  be  taken ;  that  the 
article  is  the  same  in  all  relations  and  circumstances  of  the 

Duoun,  being  leior  the  masc.  la  for  the  fem.  and/es  for  the  plur. 
masc.  and  fem.  and  that  the  limited  sense,  which  excludes  both 
the  universality  and  individuality,  is  expressed  by  the  particle 
de  before  the  articles,  with  which  it  is  contracted,  according  to 
the  genius  of  the  language,  when  the  noun  is  masculine,  and 
begins  with  a  consonant. 

Nothing  therefore  is  more  plain,  and  easy  to  explain,  thsn 

die  construction  of  the  article,  and  yet  nodiing  has  been 

more  perplexed  by  our  Granunarians,  who  are  at  a  loss  how 

to  treat  it,  making  it  several  fold,  and  all  dividing  it  into  d^ 

nite  and  indefinite,  and  sub^etXm^  it  besides,  without  beoog 
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able  to  define  what  they  mean^  or  to  account  for  the  construe-  A 

lion  of  the  article.    The  following  are  clear,  exact,  and  easy 

rules  concerning  the  whole  matter. 

f  Proper  Names  of  Persons  and  Places,  as  Towns,  Villages,  &c.  take  no 
Article.    Seep.ii4.12o.  ^^ 

The  Article  is  used,  1%  before  the  names  of  the  things  which 
are  spoken  of.  Therefore  nouns  of  Substances,  Arts,  Sciences, 
Metals,  Virtues  and  Vices,  nouns  of  Countries,  Kingdoms,  and 
Provinces,  Mountains,  RiTers,  and  Winds,  and  others  like,having 
no  article  before  them  in£nglish,require  the  article  in  French;  as, 

L'ar  ^  V argent  ne  sauroient  faire  le  bonheur  de  i'homme,        B 

Gold  and  Silver  cannot  make  the  happiness  of  man. 

La  vertu  seule  pent  le  rendre  heureux,  ^  il  n'y  a  que  le  vice 
qui  puisse  le  rendre  malheureuXy 

Virtue  alone  can  make  him  happy,  and  nothing  hvXvice  can 
make  him  unhappy  or  miserable. 

La  France  est  leplus  beau  pays  de  FEurope, 

France  is  Ibe  finest  country  in  Europe, 

Le  sort  de  VEspagne  depend  de  la  Havanne, 

The  fate  of  Spairi  depends  upon  the  Uavanna. 

Oest  cL  VAngteterre  qiion  doit  la  decouverte  de  la  circulation 
du  sarigf 

It  is  to  England  the  world  is  beholden  for  the  discovery  of  C 
the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

From  the  noons  of  Countries,  King^doms,  and  Provinces,  except  these, 
which  take  their  names  from  their  capital  city,  besides  some  Repablics. 
Alger,  Alg^ier.    Florencey  Florence.    Monaco,  Monaco. 

Amgmm,  Avi^on.    Grenade,  Grenada.    Naples,  Naples. 

MtSjfUme,  Babylon.    Gines,  Genoa.    Orange,  Orange. 

CoMdUy  Candia.    Gentte,  Geneva.    Bxtme,  Rome. 

Cerdoue,  Cordova.    LuequeSf  Lucca.    S^ille,  Seville. 

(Jorsey  Corsica.    Uon,  Leon.    Tolcde,  Toledo. 

Camminges,  Comminges.    MaUe,  Maltha.    Tunis.  Tunis. 

C4fmouaiUes,     Cornwall.    Maroc,  Morocco.    Tripoli,  Tripoli. 

Ckyprty  Cyprus.    Murcie,  Murcia.    Valence,  Valentia. 

Carthage,         Carthage.    itfada^roscor^Madagascar.    Venice^  Venice,  yv 

Except  some  few,  taken  notice  of  m  myKxercises;  those  proper  names -^ 
of  countries  are  commonly  used  with  one  of  these  before  Uiem,  rSpubligue, 
prhicipaMti,  iiai,  pajfs,  tie;  as  PUe  de  Candie  ou  de  Malte,  the  island  of  Can- 
dia wr  Malta ;  U  ftass  d'Acunum,  the  country  of  Avignon ;  la  principautS      i 
d^Ortmge,  the  principality  of  Orange  ;  la  r^publique  de  Uentve,  the  republic 
of  Geneva,  ^c. 

2*".  When  the  words  attending  the  names  of  Countries  and 
Kingdoms  (in  Europe),  respect  them  immediately  as  to  coming 
from,  or  going  out,  the  names  of  those  countries  are  used  with- 
out the  article. 

Therefore  we  say  with  the  preposition  de  only,  Venir  de  France, 
to  come  from  France :  Soriir  d^Angleterre,Xo go  out  oi^Ti^^\A* 
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A  With  words  denoting  the  country  one  lives  in,  and  whither 
one  18  going  or  comity^  to,  we  use  the  {^reposition  en  before  the 
names  of  tiiose  coufftries,  because  this  prepomtion  does  not 
admit  of  the  article :  as, 

Demeurer  en  France,  to  live  in  France ;  Aller  en  Italie,  to 
go  to  Italy;  Fenir  or  Pdsser  en  Angleterre,  to  come  oveir  or 

pass  over  to  England. 

%  This  nile  respects  only  the  nanies  of  Coontries ;  for  with  the  names  of 
Towns,  Places,  ^c.  the  preposition  d,  is  used  instead  of  en,  and  we  say : 

AUer  d  Rmne,  to  go  to  Rome ;  Venir  d  Londres,  to  come  to  London ;  De* 
meurer  d  Paris,  to  lire  at  Paris. 

B  When  the  name  of  a  Kingdom  or  Province  expresses  the 
country  of  the  noun  coming  immediately  before,  it  is  used  also 
without  the  article,  and  with  the  preposition  de  only,  because 
it  is  used  adjectively. 

Roi  or  Royaume  di  Angleterre,  King  or  Kingdom  of  England. 

Gouvemeuron  Gouvemement  d'Irlande. 

Viceroy  or  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  or  his  place. 

Vin  de  Bourgogne,  ou  de  Champagne,  Burgundy  or  CSiam- 
paign  wine. 

iJEkcteur  de  Baviire,  The  Elector  of  Bavaria. 

'    Une  mode  de  France,  A  French  fashion,  S^c. 

These  foUowing  names  of  Countries  always  keep  the  article : 
rinde,  India.  (eZnifii^ter,  Zanffaebar.  le  Pont-EuxiMy  the  Black 

VIndostan,        Indostan.  le  Mixique.         Mexico.     Sea. 
C  le  Malabar^        Malabar,  le  Parajpua^  .  Paraguay.  U  PHopoimtte,  Felopoo- 
les  Indes,         the  Indies,  le  C&t/t,  Chili,      nesus. 

la  Ckine^  China,  le  PiroUy      .  Peru,  la  PkUipnines,  the  Phi- 

la  Ni^Uie,       [Nigritia.  U  Brdnl^  Brasfl.     lippine  Islands. 

la  GuinSef       '    Guinea,  le  Canada,  Canada.  Vile  Bourbom,    the  lile  of 

la  Mtdaguette,'      Mala-  la  Lammane,    Louisiana.     Bourbon. 

fuette.  le  Misriseipiy    Mississipi.  les  ties  Molu^tcas,  the  Mo- 

'ongOj  Con^o.  VAcadie^  Acadia,      lucca  Islands,  &c. 

la  CochknehxMf     Cochin-  la  Caroline,        Carolina.  le$  AntiUes,  tlie  Antilles* 
china.  la  Barbade,     Barbadoes.  U  Caire,  Cairo. 

lePSgU,  Pegu.  laJamaique,      Jamaica,  le  Levaid,      theLeraot. 

le  TonqwHy        Tonquin.  le  Maryuand,    Maryland,  la  Mecque,  Hetcs. 

le  Tibet,  Thibet,  la  PensUvame,  Pensylva-  VAbbruzze,       Abbmzse. 

leJapon,  Japan,     nia.  laPouille,  Apnlia. 


UMonoimugifiLojiomViri,     loupe.  (eParniezaii,thePaniMntii 

laCafrerie,  Coast  of  the  laHatxanie^theHavanna.  leSpibAerg,     Spitsheit. 
Cafres.  le  GroenUmd,  Greetriasd 

*  VAnjoUy  le  Catelet,  la  Fleche,  h  Puy  (a  word  sjfS* 

*  PArtois,  le  CateauCambrUis.  la  Guerehe,  nifjfing  Mount)" 

*  le  Maine.  la  Fire.  la  Hague,  le  Qucnoi. 
*laMarche,  laFerti,  leMans.  laRochelle, 

*  le  Perche.  la  ChariU,  le  Plessk,  laHm^,^Utifii^' 

*  la  Capelle,  le  Havre  de  Ordce, 

'^  These  six  are  names  ofcountrieSy  and  the  others  of  cities  of^^PHil^ 
except  io.  Haye. 
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Therefore^  instead  of  the  prepositions  en  and  de^  used  alone  in  the  cases  Jj^ 
mentioned  in  the  second  paragraph,  witli  respect  to  all  other  conntries,  when 
ive  apeak  of  these  kst,  we  ose  both  the  preposition  a,  or  dey  and  the  article : 
as, 

Vmfoger  anx  /ndet,  to  travel  to  the  Indies.    AUertm  Jupon,  to  go  to  Japan. 


set  out  from 
romleMMn^&c. 


Demenrtr  i  la  Chine,  to  live  in  China.  ParHr  dn  Mexn/ue.  to 
Mexico.  Rettmr  dn  Maine,  de  I'ArtinSy  de  r^i|;oii,  to  retam  from  •^  xu»..»,»v. 
Nevertheless  we  say,  auer  dans  VAtijou^  dona  VAtiois.  dana  le  Perche,  to  go 
into  Anion.  &c  U  Due  d^At^ou,  the  Dake  of  Anjou^  ana  le  Due  du  Mainey  the 
Duke  of  Maine.  We  say  too  Empereur  or  Empire  de  la  Chine,  and  not  d» 
Chine,  Emperor  or  Empire  of  China ;  Porcelamee  de  la  CAtne,  China-ware ; 
MarchandtaeB  dn  Jwn,  Japan-goods. 

3**.  When  a  River's  name  is  preceded  by  the  word  riviere, 
it  takes  no  article,  and  is  contented  with  the  preposition  de 
only,  if  it  is  of  the  feminine  gender :  otherwise  they  all  take  the 
article:  as,  B 

La  riviire  de  Seine,  the  river  Seine :  or,  la  Seine,  la  Tamise, 
&c. 

Bat  it  is  to  be  noted,  Isl,  that  some  nvers  cannot  be  construed  with  the 
word  rimire  before  Ihem,  but  they  all  take  the  article,  as,  le  Rhin,  le  Rhdne^ 
&c.  we  don*t  say  la  riviere  du  Rhuu  la  rivih-e  de  la  TOhiise,  as  in  English,  the 
rveer  Thames,  wlpf  That  the  -word  fleuoe  (synonymous  with  riciire)  can  never 
be  put  before  the  proper  name  of  a  river ;  so  that  we  don't  say  lefleuve  de 
Seme,  ordela,  Seine^  lefleuve  du  Rhdne,  or  de  Rhdne,  Sdfy,  The  French  call 
fleuve  a  river  that  carries  its  veaters  to  the  sea ;  and  riti^e  any  river  that  dis- 
charges itself  into  another :  though  they  use  the  word  rivih'e  before  the  names 
of  such  rivers  as  they  call  fleuvee.  One  might  perhaps  say,  vnthout  impro- 
priety, lefleuve  Seamandre,  lefleuve  Sunats  (t^o  nvers  in  Troas ;)  but  it  is  still 
Detter,  as  being  more  sure,  to  say  only  ie  Scamandre,  le  Simote,  le  Danube^  la 
Moselle,  VEseauif  and  so  of  all  other  rivers,  without  putting  the  word  rt- 
viere  before,  which,  as  we  have  observed,  cannot  be  put  before  a  great' many 
rivers.  .  .  .  C 

4°.  When  aMount's^  Mountain's,  orHilFs  name  is  preceded 

by  the  word  mont,  it  has  neither  article  nor  preposition :  as  le 
mont  Vesuve,  Vesuvius ;  le  mont  Apennin,  the  Appenine ;  les 
monts  Pyrenees,  tlie  Pyreneam  mountains.  After  the  word 
montagne,  it  takes  the  preposition  de  (which  is  contracted  with 
the  article,  when  the  name  of  the  hill  has  it),  as  la  montagne 
du  Potosi,  mount  Potosi ;  la  montagne  de  Sion,  mount  Sion ; 
la  montagne  du  Calvaire,  the  mount  of  Calvary.  Otherwise 
tliey  all  take  the  article :  as,  le  Vesuve,  V Apennin,  les  Pyre- 
nees ;  le  Calvaire,  le  Pic,  &c. 

Some  nouns  of  hills  and  mountains  will  always  be  preceded  by  oifher  of  J) 
these  two  words,  moitf,  moiU^giuf,  as  la  montagne  du  Potosi,  la  montagne  de  Sion, 
or  le  mont  Siom  ;  we  auo  say,  le  Potosi,  but  never  le  Sion,  la  Sion :  some  others 
can  never  be  construed  witli  those  words,  as  les  Alpes,  les  Cordillieres,  the  Cor- 
dilleras. We  nei^er  say  les  montagnes  des  Alpes,  nor  les  ntonts  Alpes,  as  we 
say  les  monts  PyrinSes ;  although  we  denote  les  Alpes  by  les  monts  in  this 
plirase,  un  bel  esprit  de  deld  les  mants,  or  un  bel  esprit  ultramontain,  ultramon- 
tane  wit^r  gemus. 

5^  The  noun  of  the  Measure,  Weight,  and  Number  of  the 
things  that  have  been  bought,  requires  the  article  le  in  French, 
whereaa  the  indefinite  article  a  is  used  in  English :  as, 
Le  ble  se  vend  un  ecu  le  boisseau,  wheat  is  sold  tot  ^.cto^'iasLa 

bushe/r 
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A  Le  beurre  vaut  six  sous  la  livre,  butter  costs  six-pence  a  pound. 
Les  aufs  vaUnt  quatre  soils  la  douzaine,  eggs  cost  a  groat  a  dozeo. 

If  In  the  foUowing  phrases,  and  the  like,  the  French  artidb  le  ig  likewise 
iMi^,  instead  of  the  English  indefinite  article  0  : 

reeanncAtreVamiy  it  is  dMcnit  to 
I  dans  lei  kommesy  a  sprightly  mien 
dog  is  a  friend  to  roan. 

6*.   These  following  prepositions  (twenty-one  in  number) 
generally  will  have  the  article  before  the  next  noun. 
avant,       before,  envers,  towards,  pendant,  for 

opr^,  after,  excepte,  except,  selon,         according. 

^  cheZy  at,  to.  horSy  out.  sous,  under. 

dansy  in.  hormisy  except,  smvaid,     according. 

depuisy         since.  h  t    t    \  notwith-swr,  upon. 

dtvanty      before.  ^  ^  ^   X  standing.^9UcAa/i^,conceming. 

derriire,    behind,  parmiy  among,  vers,  towards. 

duranty     during. 

As  cfiez  le  Prince,  at  the  Prince's ;  dans  la  chambrey  in  the 
room ;  sous  la  table,  imder  the  table,  ^c. 

En  will  have  no  article  before  the  next  noun ;  as  en  ville  in 
town,  en  campagne  in  the  country,  8^c.  and 

The  following  prepositions  sometimes  require  the  article 
before  the  next  noun  (when  it  is  used  as  a  Demonstration  or 
Appellation)  ;  and  sometimes  not  (when  it  is  used  only  as  a 
^  Modification  or  Qalification) : 

it  at,"  to.        centre,        against.        pour,  for. 

de,        of,  from.         entre,        between.        outre,       besides. 
avec,  with.        par,  by.        sans,        without. 

£xamples  will  make  this  rule  more  plain  to  those  who  are 
not  used  to  abstract  observations. 

Sans  les  passions  oil  seroient  la  vertu  S^  le  vice  ? 

Without  passions,  where  would  virtue  and  vice  be  ? 

Vivre  sans  passions  c^est  vivre  sans  plaisirs. 

Living  without  passions  is  living  without  pleasures. 
rx  Passions,  vertu,  and  vice,  in  the  first  sentence,  are  used  as  de- 
nominations, or  names  of  the  thing  which  are  the  subject  of  our 
speech.  Passions  snd  plaisirs,  are  not  used  in  the  second,  as  deno- 
minations :  for  they  are  not  the  things  of  which  something  ^ 
said;  vivre  (living)  is  the  thing  spoken  of:  but  they  are  used 
as  modifications  or  qualifications,  showing  what  sort  of  living 
is  spoken  of. 

7\  The  article  is  used  before  all  nouns  of  Dignities,  Q«*' 
lities.  Offices,  and  Proiessvoii*,  evenVwioT^  Names  or  afau^i 
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words,   so  they  come  after  such  names  as  Monsieur ^  Monr  A 
seigneur y  Madamey  Mademoiselle :  as, 

Monsieur  le  Dauphin^  the  Dauphm ;  Madame  la  Duchesse, 
my  Lady  Duchess ;  Mr.  le  Docteur,  Doctor ;  Monseigneur 
VArcheviqv£y  my  Lord  Archbishop ;  Monsieur  le  Paresseux, 
Mr.  Lazy-bones  or  Idle-back ;  Madame  la  Coureusej  Mrs. 
Gad-about ;  Mademoiselle  la  Libertine,  Miss  Romp,  i^c. 

Except  with  nouns  of  Trades  and  mechanical  Professions, 
which  never  take  Monsieur  or  Madame  before  them.  Thus 
we  do  not  say  of  or  to  Merchants,  Taylors,  Shoemakers,  6^c» 
Mr.  le  Marchand,  Mr.  le  Tailleur   Mr.  le  Cordonnier. 

The  article  is  used  in  speaking  and  cat.ing  to  the  people ;  which  relation  '^ 
of  the  noun  answers  to  the  Vocative  of  the  I^tin : 
EcouteZf  la  belleJUlCf  hark  ye,  pret^  girl. 
Paries  Vkomme  ;  paries^  la/emme,  Speak  to  me,  man  or  woman. 

We  also  say  without  the  article,  but  with  an  adnoun  before,  the  noan,  or 
without  any  noun  at  all :  Ecoutex,  ban  homme,  ou  bonne  femme,  hark  ye, 
gdod  man  or  woman;  Etudies,  paresseux,  study,  you  idle  fellow. — Calhng 
to  a  coachman  we  say  without  the  article,  Cocker,  ites-vous  lout  f  Coach- 
man, are  you  hired  ?  though  we  call  to  a  man  that  sells  rabbits  about  the 
streets,  or  to  an  herb-woman,  with  the  article,  t  homme  aux  lapins,  la  femme 
aux  herbes.  '  This  oddness  of  expression  will  be  the  best  learnt  by  practice. 
It  is  enough  to  have  taken  notice  of  it 

As  for  die  particle  interjective  6  before  nouns,  it  is  used  only  with  excla- 
mation :  as,  0  irifortuni  queje  mis  f  O  unhappy  me !  0 femme,  que  ta 
"Bertu  est  grande  !  How  gnat  is  thy  virtue,  O  woman ! 

8°.  The  article  is  used  with  nouns  having  an  adnoun  before 
them  in  sentences  of  admiration  and  exclamation ;  in  which 
case  the  noun  is  always  repeated  with  qu/e  between,  without  any 
verb.  These  ways  of  speaking  are  rendered  in  English  as  follows : 

JJillustre  maison  que  la  maison  de  Bourbon ! 

What  an  illustrious  house  the  house  of  Bourbon  is ! 

Le  sage  Roi  que  le  Roi  de  Prusse ! 

What  a  wise  and  prudent  king  the  king  of  Prussia  is ! 

Uindigne  traitement  que  celui  qu'elle  m^  a  fait  souffnr  ! 

How  unworthy  is  the  treatment  I  have  received  from  her ! 

9^  When  the  noun  is  not  taken  in  a  general  and  universal 
sense,  including  the  whole  species ;  nor  in  the  particular  and  in- 
dividual sesoa%y  denoting  a  particular  object,  one  particular  in- 
dividual of  the  species;  but  denotes  only  part  of  Uie  substance 
or  thkig  signified  by  the  noun ;  that  limited  sense  is  expressed 
by  the  particle  de  before  the  article,  or  contracted  with  it,  if  the 
noun  is  masculine.  {See  p.  111.  8c  113.)  Nouns  taken  in  that 
sense  imply  the  word  some,  which  in  English  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed, sometimes  not,  and  in  French  is  never  understood :  as^ 
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A     Donnez^moidwpain,  dehiviande,  deVargent,   des habits^ 
Give  me  same  breads     some  meat,    money,  clothes. 

Cette  liqueur  ressemble  a  du  vin,  that  liquor  is  like  wine. 
J'iai  affaire  a  des  gens  fort  honnites, 
I  have  to  do  with  very  honest  people. 
Apporiez-moi  un  morceaudenain,  une  bouchie  de  viande,uM 
houteille  de  vin^  ie  un  carajrm  aeau;  bring  me  a  bit  of  bread, 
a  mouthful  of  meat,  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  a  decanter  of  water. 
Ily  ade  V esprit  dam  cet  ouvrage.     Cest  un  ouvrage  d'esprit: 
There  is  some  wit  in  this  work.        It  is  a  work  of  wit  or  geniuL 
But  when  the  noun  is  preceded  by  an  adnoun,  it  loses  its  ar« 
tide,  and  is  contented  with  the  particle  de :  as, 
Donnez-moi  de  bonpain,    de  bonne  viande,    de  bans  habits; 
Give  me  good  bread,  good  meat,  good  clothes. 

J'ai  affaire  d  defort  honnites  gensj  I  have  to  do  with  very,  &c. 


charge  is  restrained  in  the  first  sentence,  by  the  limiting^  particle  de,  and  sinf* 
nifies  only  some  of  hia  places  \.  M'hereas.  In  the  other  sentence,  the  article  cob* 
tracted  ninth  the  preposition  (des  for  ae  Us)  shows  that  the  word  is  taken  in 
the  universal  sense,  and  signifies  all  his  places.  From  whence  you  may  ob- 
serve, that  some  expressions  that  seem  to  be  alike  in  French,  are  very  far  from 
being  so. 

10°.  In  many  cases  either  of  these  two  particles,  du  or  urij 
may  be  used,  but  with  this  difference : 

When  the  noun  is  used  without  an  adnoun,  it  requires  i&; 
and  tin,  when  with  an  adnoun :  as, 
Q  Ily  ad\x  danger  d  alter  sur  mer,  there  is  danger  in  going  to  sea. 
Ceux  qui  vont  sur  mer,  courent  un  grand  danger,  or  de  grands 

dangers,  those  who  go  to  sea  run  a  great  danger,  or  great 

dangers. 
J'entends  du  bruit  (and  not  un  bruit),  I  hear  a  noise. 
J'entends  un  grand  bruit  (and  not  du),  I  hear  a  great  noise. 


I  will  have  but  one  apple. 

11".  The  pronouns  moi,  ioi,  soi  ;  ce,  celui ;  qui,  quel  (taken  ia 

the  sense  of  what);  mon,  ion,  son,  8cc.  used  either  with  or  without 
^  the  prepositions,  de,  a,  &c.  take  no  article :  But  mien,  tien,  sien, 

&c.  meme,  and  quel  in  the  sense  of  which,  always  require  it :  as, 
De  quiparlez  vous  9  De  quel  homme  parlez-vous  f 

Who  are  you  speaking  of  f      Of  what  man  are  you  speaking*^ 
Duquel?  De  laquellef  De  lui,    D'elle,    D^eux. 

Of  which?  Of  him.    Of  her,    Oftkem. 

J  £"*.  No  article  is  used  with  proper  names  of  Persons,  Places^ 

and  Planets  (except  la  terre  the  earth,  le  soleil  the  sun,  h  bo'^ 

the  moon),  and  before  these  nouns  of  honoiu*  which  use  i^ 
pitiixed  to  proper  names. 
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3foii«»»r,  Sir^  Master,      Maiire,  Maater,  A 

Madame^  MadaiDy  MesstrCf   1  a  particular   title    of 

MademoiaeUe,  IV&s,         Sainty       >     some  persons  of  dis- 

MoTiseigneur,  my  Lord,    Sainte,     j     tinctioTi,  and  Saints. 

When  these  nouns  are  used  widiout  the  pronoun  of  which 

they  are  composed,  they  take  the  article:    as,  le  Sieur,  la 

Damty  la  Demoiselle,  8lc.    We  also  say,  le  Monsieur  qui  est 

venu,  the  gentleman  who  came;  les  Messieurs  qui  soni  id,  the 

gentlemen  who  are  here;  and  never  les  Mesdames,  nor  les 

Messeigneurs :  hut  les  Dames,  les  Seigneurs, 

From  proper  namesy  eicsept  some  d  reaowaed  Poets  and  Painters  of  B 

Italy,  which  keep  the  article : 

Le  Tasse,        rArioste,  k  Utien,  le  Fouuiny         VArctin, 

du  Tasse,        deVAriotte,         du  Titien,        duPousgin,        deVArUin, 
au  Taste,        d  PArioste,  au  TiHiai,        am  Fouwn,        ii  PArctin. 

Add  to  them  U  Boardinif  It  Brugle,  le  Carm:he,  le  Carrige,  le  Guide^  U 
Guerchin,  le  Mutitn,  le  lin^oretj  tAlbane,  le  Bemardin,  le  Dominicain, 
rEspagnoletflePinturiechio,  Bat  we  don't  say  leMichel'Ange,leRaphael^c» 

When  any  of  these  particles,  /e,  la,  de,  €iu,  des,  make  part  of  the  proper 
name,  it  is  never  contracted  with  the  prepositioDs : 

Du  Pre,  Le  Mtdtre,  I>e  Touroille,  La  Place, 

de  Du  Pri,       de  Le  Mcitre,        de  De  Tourville^        de  La  Place, 

i  Du  Pri,         h  Le  Maitre,         i  De  Touroille,  &c.    i  La  Place. 

And  when  we  speak  in  a  contemptuous  manner  of  a  woman  (it  is  always  r* 
the  case  when  we  speak  of  a  woman  of  the  town),  we  use  the  article,  besides 
the  particle  of  the  proper  name :  as,  Je  tie  veujpplus  voir  la  Du  Pri,  I  will 
see  Du  Pre*s  wife  no  more. 

Tliat  contemptuous  manner  of  expressing  was  formerly  used  also  in  speak.-* 
iogof  an  actress,  but  now  it  ceases  to  prevail,  since  talents  are  more  re- 
garded than  the  private  life  of  fehe  person ;  and  we  say,  in  speaking  of  a 
celebrated  actress,  Madame,  Mademoiselle. 

The  preposition  de  V6  sometimes  left  out  before  the  word  saint,  for  abbre- 
viation sake ;  as  PEgUse  St. Paul,  St.  Paul's  Church ;  le  Cimetilre  St  Jean 
(a  femous  place  in  Paris),  lafoire  St.  Laurent.  St.  Laurence's  fiiir:  la 
porte  5^DenM,  St.  Denis's  gate;  le  Faubourg  St.  Germain  (one  of  the 
suburbs  of  Paris).  We  also  saj  le  Qtud  Pelletier  (a  key  at  Paris).  U  Cour%; 
la  Reine,  and  le  Bourg  la  Retne  (proper  names  of  places). 

l3^  When 'proper  names  are  used  in  a  determinate  sense^ 
that  is,  when  they  are  applied  to  particular  objects,  or  qualified 
by  an  adnoun,  they  take  the  article :  as, 

iLe  Dieu  des  Chretiens,  the  God  of  Christians ;  le  bon  Dieii  nejy 
sauroit  etre  cruel,  God  Almighty  cannot  be  cruel ;  FArchimide 
d^Angleterre,  the  Archimedes  of  England:  TAmphitrion  de  Ma- 
Here,  the  Amphitrion  of  Moliere;  les  Cicirons  8^  les  Demos- 
thinks  (sit^d  sometimes  Us  Ciceron,  les  Demosthine),  the  Cicero's 
and  the  IJemosthenes's ;  Monsieur  le  Brun,  Master  Brown. 

We  say  without  the  article :  Jean  ipousera  JIfan'e,  John  will 
marry  Miiry ;  and  with  tlie  article  le  vieux  Janot  aime  lajeune 
Babet,  old  Jack  loves  young  Betty. 

U2 
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j\     1  eannot  help  anticipating  here  the  constractioti  of  tiie  preposition  de,  and 
considering  some  of  the  relatioDS  which  it  denotes. 

14*'.  The  preposition  de  only,  without  the  articiey  is  osed, 

I  sL  Before  nouns  following  one  of  these,  sorte,  etpicey, genre, 
and  any  other  noun  of  which  &ey  express  the  Kind^  Chatcxter, 
Cause,  Matter,  Qitality,  Nature,  mi  Countfy:  "which  tribe  of 
nouns  are  usually  enghshed  by  an  adnoun,  or  even  by  theaoaii 
itself,  placed  adjectively,  and  making  together,  as  it  were,  bst 
a  word  compound :  as, 

Un  mal  de  tite,  the  head-ache ;  une  sorte  de  fruit,  a  sort  of 
fruit ;  une  etoffe  de  taie,  a  silk-stuff;  *une  montre  d  'or,  a  goM- 
£  watch ;  de  la  laine  ^Espagne,  Spanish  wool :  une  conduite  di 
foil,  a  foolish  conduct,  6^c. 

Sometimes  the  English  adnonn  may  be  rendered  likewise  by  an  adnoan  in 
French ;  as  in  the  last  example,  wu  cmnimUfotte^  a  foolish  conduct ;  bat  some* 
times  too  the  Irench  have  no  adnonn  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Eogiish  ad- 
noun^  and  Uierefore  express  the  English  adnoun  by  a  noun  of  the  saibesigoi- 
fication  vdth  de  before  the  other  noun :  as. 

Ma  diablesse  de/nnine.  My  devilish  wife. 

Mtm  vaurien  de/t2s  He  so  coquine  de    My  good-for-notking  son,  and  liif 
m^e^  worthless  mother. 

Sometimes  the  English  express  themselves  after  the  same  manner  as  the 
French,  except  that  the  French  have  no  other  particle  before  the  second  uoub 
butdf;  a?, 

Cesf  Ml  Diable  d'Aamme, 
He  is  a  Decil  of  a  man. 

C  • 

2(%>Before  the  word  of  the  measure  of  Maguitiide  or  Increase ; 
as  U  croit  tous  les jours  d'unpouce,  it  grows  an  inch  every  day. 
Sdly,  After  pronouns  indeterminate, Per$o;?/t«,  Quelqu'uUy^c 
Quoi,  ce  qui,  ce  que,  tout  ce  qui,  Je  ne  sais  quoi,  and  the  imper- 
sonal il y  a:  as, 

lln'yapersonm  de  blesse,  there  is  nobody  wounded. 
Yen  avoit'il  quelqu'un  d'ivre?    Was  any  of  them  drunk  ? 

II  y  H  dans  son  style  je  ne  sais  quoi  de  dur,  his  style  has  I 
don't  know  what  harshness  in  it. 

Ce  queje  remarque  de  drole,  What  I  observe  comical,  6iC. 

4thly,  Before  a  participle  when  a  noun  of  number  precedes : 
D  as,  II  y  a  trente  vaisseaux  d'acheves,  there  are  thirty  bhips  fi- 
nished :  il  y  eut  cent  hommes  de  tties,  there  were  an  hundred 
men  killed. 

It  may  be  sometimes  left  out,  when  the  noun  is  express(Hi 
before  the  participle,  as  in  the  aforesaid  sentences,  cent  hommes 
tues,  trente  vaisseaux  ackeves ;  but  those  sentences  ace  more 
usually  and  elegantly  construed  with  the  particle  de ;  whereas 
it  cannot  be  omitted  after  the  noun  of  number,  when  the  rela* 
live  pronoun  en  stands  in  the  sentence  for  the  noun :  as, 

II y  en  a  trente  d'acheves,  thirty  of  them  arefinisAied. 
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ei7 


antage, 
id  nombre, 


y 


ly  en  eut  chiquante  de  tuis  Sf  cent  de  blesses^  there  were  A 

r  men  killed  and  an  hundred  wounded. 

tkfy^  The  preposition  c/e,  without  the  article^  k  used  after 

te  words  of  quantity : 

ndance,  abondance  de  vivres,  plenty  ofvktuak. 

Zy  assez  de  provisions,     prtrndom  enorngk. 

^ovpy  beaucoup  d'esprit,      much  wii. 

biWf  Gonbien  de  vaisseaux,  horn  many  ships. 

tie,  disette  de  savans,         scarcity  y^leamedmm. 

res,  guires  cf  argent,  very  bttte  mowy. 

peu  ^J^e  gens  croient,  few  people  thim.   . 

plus  if  effets  &  moins  more  deed*  and  fewer  B 

de  paroles,  words. 

Je  vHen  ai  pas  davantage,/  have  no  more  of  it. 

quantity  de  fruit,         a  great  deal  of  fruit. 

grand  nombre  de         a    vast    number     oj 

Grammaires,  Grammars. 

t^ntcT^crivains  le  disent,so  many  writers  say  so. 

autant  de  femmes  que  as    many  women    as 

cfhommes,  men. 

trop  de  peine,  too  much  trouble. 

As  likewise  after,  C 

C  point  de  sens  commun,  no  common  sense, 

\  pas  de  monnoie,  no  change. 

il  n'a  jamais  (f  argent,  he  never  has  am/ mony. 

quei^epeines  8c  ifesoins !  what  care  and  trouble! 

quoi  de  plus  juste !      what  can  be  fairer  ! 

rien  de  remarquable,  nothing  remarkable. 

quelque  chose  dehon,  something  good. 

len  is  also  used  for  beaucoup,  with  this  difference,  that  (ten  requires  after 

e  article ;  as, 

bien  de  la  peine,        '\  t  beaucoup  de  pane,  much  (nub. 

bien  du  temps,  r     ^'      i  f^eaucoup  de  temps,  much  time. 

bien  de  Vargentf        j  C  beaucoup  d^argentf  much  money. 

^serve,  that  assez  is  never  put  in  French  after  the  noun  which  it  governs,  j\ 

English,  but  akoays  before :  as,  assez  de  temps,  time  enough. 
HI  if  the  noun  that  comes  after  those  words  is  determined  by  wliat  foU 
,  it  requires  the  article  besides :  as, 
nez-moi  un  peu  de  virt,  Un  pen  du  tin  qui  est  dans  cette  bouteille, 

me  a  little  wine.  A  little  of  the  wine  which  is  in  that  bottle. 

encore  beaucoup  (Targent,     Beaucoup  de  Yargent  que  fai  apporte  da 
'^  ft  li^od  deHl  of  money  still.      France. 

A  good  deal  of  the  moqey  wliich  I  brought 
from  France. 

d'^v  (^ouns  are  used  without  either  article  or  preposition  in 
e  following  ca^es.     ist,  At  the  title  of  a  performance  ^  in 


'/  &pas. 


ais 


r 

que  chose, 
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A  the  middle  of  sentences,  where  they  characterise  in  a  particular 
manner  the  person  or  thing  spokea  of ;  and  when  they  are 
used  by  apposition;  in  which  eases  the  English  use  especially 
the  participle  a :  as, 

lUiicours  nor  les  obligaiiom  de  la  Beligion  fiaturelUf 

A  Discourse  concerning  the  obligations  of  natural  region. 

Premiire  partie Preface,-^ Table  des  Matiir^, 

The  fimt  part The  Preface, The  Contents. 

Le  ConUe  de  Clermont,  Prince  dasam^mourut  le,  See. 

The  Count  of  Clermont,  a  Prince  of  the  blood,  died  tbe^^^. 

Le  St,  George,  vameau  de  giterre  de  qiu^re-vingt-dis  fika 
de  canon, 
jj      The  St.  George,  a  ninety-gun  ship. 

Les  plus  belles  Jieurs  sont  de  llie  handsomest  powers  last 
bien  peu  de  durie.  La  moindre  but  a  very  short  time.  The 
pluie  les  ternit,  le  vent  les  fane,  least  rain  tarnishes  them,  the 
le  soleil  les  br^,  ^  achive  de  wind  withers  them,  the  sun 
les  secher;  sans  parler  d^ime  in-  scorches  theni,  and  completes 
^nite  d'insectes  qui  les  gatent  if  the  drying  pf  them ;  without 
les  incommodent :  naturelle  if  mentionii^  an  infinite  number 
veritable  image  de  la  beaute  des  of  insects  that  spoil  and  hurt 
Dames !  them :  a  natural  and  true  image 

of  Ladies'  beauty ! 
C     2,dly,  When  they  come  after  a  pronoun  interrogative,  or  ex- 
clamative ;  as  also  in  sentences  of  exclamation ;  as, 
Queleqnil  elleaJ   Quelle  beaute  !  Quelle  Dame  avez-voiis  vtu? 
What  a  wit  she  has !    What  a  beauty !        What  Lady  have  you 

seen  ? 

Sdly,  When  they  meet  with  a  noun  of  number,  whether  it 
comes  before  or  after  them ;  which  noun  of  number,  when  it  is 
used  as  a  surname  to  Kings  and  Sovereigns,  always  comes  the 
last,  and  is  the  Cardinal  Number,  and  not  the  Ordinal  (except 
in  two  cases),  as  in  English  :  as, 

Mille  cavaliers  contre  cent  fantassins,  la  partie  n'est  pas  egale, 
^  A  thousand  horse  against  an  hundred  foot,  is  not  fair. 
Louis  qjvinze,  Lewis  the  fifteenth.  Henry  quatre,  Heniy  fA«4th. 

But  if,  besides  the  number,  the  noun  had  a[relation  to  some- 
thing else,  it  would  take  the  article  :  as, 

Les  cent  fantassins  qui  se  sont  defendus  contre  les  mille  cava- 
liers qu^on  avoitenvoyes  contre  ewe,  8cc.  The  hundred  foot  who 
fought  with  the  thousand  horse  that  were  sent  against  them,  $c. 

4tlUy,  After  the  verb  itre,  having  not  ce  for  its  subject  (fi'est) ; 
as  likewise  after  derewiV  to  become,  etre  cstime,  kirepfispmr, 
passer  pour,  to  be  reckoned,  to  be  accounted,  to  pass^br :  be- 
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cause  the  noun  serves  then  only  to  qualify  something  spoken  of,  A 
and  not  to  name :  as,  mes  paroles  sont  esprit  ^  vie,  my  words  are 
spirit  and  life ;  les  Rois  sont  hommes,  Kings  are  men ;  elle  est 
femme,  or  c'est  unefemme,  she  is  a  woman ;  il  passe  pour  ma' 
teloty  he  passes  for  a  sailor ;  il  deviendra  Docteur  avec  le  temps, 
he  will  prove  a  Doctor  in  time.    (See  p.  3299  and  335.) 

But  if  the  noun  coming  after  itre,  or  any  of  the  said  verbs,  is 
attended  by  an  adnoun,  or  any  other  appurtenance/  it  takes  the 
particle  tin :  as,  Dieu  est  esprit,  God  is  a  spirit ;  Dieu  est  un 
esprit  infini,  God  is  an  infinite  spirit ;  Dieu  est  un  Eire  qui  a 
toutes  les  perfections  possibles,  God  is  a  Being  who  has  all  pos- 
sible perfections,  ^c.  B 

bthlif.  When  nouns  ace  used  in  an  undeterminate  and  unspe- 
cified sense,  as  likewise  in  a  pathetical  way  of  speaking,  or  pro- 
verbially: as, 

Le  sage  ria  ni  amour  ni  haine,  the  wise  man  has  neither  love 
nor  hatred.  //  est  plein  de  vin,  it  is  full  of  wine.  Interit,  hon- 
neuT,  conscience,  sont  sacrijiis,  interest,  honour,  conscience,  are 
sacrificed.  Plus  fait  douceur  que  violence,  gentle  means  are 
more  successful  than  violent  onos. 

16"*.  No  article  is  put  before  an  adnoun  separated  from  its  C 
noun ;  as,  Les  hommes  sont  medians,  men  are  wicked ;  unless*, 
1st,  the  adnoun  is  used  substantively,   or  the  noun  is  under- 
stood :  as,  speaking  of  wine  and  colours, 
J'aime  mieuxle  rouge  que  le  hlanc,  I  like  red  better  than  white. 
Le  verdblesse  moins  fa  vue  que  le  rouge,  green  hurts  the  eyes 

less  than  red. 
II  faut  preferer  Futile  d  Vagriable;  we  must  prefer  useful 

things  to  those  that  are  agreeable. 

^My,  Unless  it  is  to  qualify  a  proper  name,  and  distinguish 

between  several  persons  who  could  go  by  the  same  name :  as, 

Louis  le  hien-aime,  Louis  the  well-beloved ;  Chilperic  le  fai- 

nianf,  Chilperic  the  sluggish.  D 

^  Verbs,  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions  may  also  be  used  sub* 
stautiveiy ;  in  which  case  they  take  the  article  masculine  :  as, 

Le  bolre,  le  manger,  le  dormir ;  Drinking,  eating,  sleeping.    Sometimes 
the  article  is  likewise  left  out  in  French). 
Le  pourquoi  4*  le  comment  de  toutes  choses  ;        The  why  and  the  bow  of 

everv  thing. 
Le  pour  6f  le  contre  ;  The  pro  and  con. 

11  ne  loue  gulret  sam  quelque  mats ;  Hfi  seldom  praises  without  some  re- 
striction. 
II  rCyfaut  pas  mettre  tant  de  si  S^  de  mais  :   You  must  not  use  so  many 
i(s  and  ands. 

IT*,  When  a  noun  has  two  adnouns  joined  together  by  a  con- 
junction, the  article  is  sometimes  repeated  beioie  e^0[v^dxLO\»v^ 
and  sometimes  not.  If  the  adnouns  are  synonynvoua^  ot  \\ft»x-"^- 
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A  kin  in  their  signification,  the  article  is  put  only  before  the  first 


as, 


La  belle  ^  savante  harangue  qvHl  afaitCy 

The  fine  and  learned  speech  which  ne  made. 

But  if  the  adnouns  are  of  a  contrary  Bonification,  or  have  a 

quite  different  sense,  the  article  must  be  repeated :  as, 

Le  savant  4r  Ic  pietix  personnage^  the  pious  aud  learned  man : 

because  piotu  and  learned  signify  two  different  things. 

Momieur  VAhhi  CHrard^  one  of  onr  best  Orammariaiu,  words  this  rule  thns : 
"  Whenever  many  a<]|jectives  <|aalify  a  noun  in  such  a  manner  that  they,  be* 
'*  tween  them,  divide  its  totality^  each  of  them  denoting  but  part  of  the  sense 
<<  of  the  substantive,  then  the  article  is  repeated  before  each  adjective :  as, 
*'  Les  vieux  » les  wmveaux  regimens  onJtfait  des  merveiUet, 
S        '^  Both  the  old  and  new  regiments  have  done  wonders. 

'*  Les  bellea  if  les  laidesfemmes,  <mt  igaUment  etme  de  pUdre, 
"  Both  the  handsome  and  homely  women  want  to  please. 
*'  But  when  the  adjectives  denote  no  division  of  the  sense  of  the  substantive, 
"  but  barely  make  an  addition  of  qualities,  the  article  is  not  repeated :  as, 

'*  Les  grands  et  vastea  prqjetSf  joints  d  la  prompte  ^  sage  exdcutunijfovt  le 
**  grand  ministre,  Great  and  vast  projects,  together  with  a  speedy  and  wise 
"  execution,  make  the  great  minister." 

18°.  Articles  are  repeated  in  French  before  as  many  nouns 

(requiring  the  article)  as  there  are  in  the  sentence :  as, 

Li'or,  V argent y  la  sante,  les  honneurs,  S^  lesp&rmrs  ne saur 

roient  rendre  Vhomme  heureux,  sans  la  science  ^  la  vertu, 

Q      Gold,  silver,  health,  honours,  and  pleasures,  cannot  make  a 

man  happy,  without  wisdom  and  virtue. 

f  Prepositions  are  also  repeated  before  every  noun. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  nouns  that  take  no  article  after  some  verbs, 
with  which  they  form  particular  ideas  and  idiomatical  expressions.  I  wiil 
give  a  list  of  them  in  a  more  proper  place.    (See  p.  416.). 

Moreover,  observe,  that  we  may  sometimes  indifferently  use  the'noun  with 
or  without  the  article,  when  with  respect  to  what  one  intimates,  it  is  indif- 
ferent to  modify  or  restrain  the  signification  of  the  noun,  so  that  it  exhibits 
any  sense  in  which  it  may  be  taken.    Thus,  on  some  occasions,  we  may  say : 

or  D^^S^',)  /^**^'Tf'^iV   I°ff«nio»»  people  are 

oreven  G«wVesp»^'3         agreeable  at  aU  tmies : 
p.  because  the  subject  implies  only  the  idea  of  the  ingenious  people. 

^  The  practice  of  these  18  or  20  observations  on  the  article  being  pretty  diffi- 
cult to  roreigners,  and  even  such  as  are  daily  unregarded,  on  most  occasions, 
by  the  generality  of  the  French,  I  have  enlarged  much  upon  them  in  my  ex- 
ercise  to  these  rules,  wherein  the  learners  will  ae  made  sensible  by  practice  si 
what  they  may  possibly  find  hard  to  understand  in  this  treatise. 

CHAP.  III. 

Of  Adnouns. 

§  I.  Of  Adnouns,  some  are  put  hefore  the  noun,  and  some 
after,  and  others  may  be  put  indifferently  either  before  or 
after  it 
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1^  Pronominal  adnouns  (or  rather  possessive  articles),  mon,  A 
ton,  leur,  See.     Pronouns  indefinite,  quel^  autre,  chaque,  plu- 
sieurSy  quelque,  &c.  except  quelconque ;  and  Numbers,  both 
cardinal,  ordinal,  and  proportional,  come  before  the  noun,  as 
in  Englbh :  as, 

Monpere  my  father,  leur  maison  their  house,  quelle  femme 
what  woman,  chaque  homme  every  man,  deux  personnes  two 
people,  le premier  homme  the  first  man,  la  demiire  place  the 
last  place,  un  double  profit  a  double  profit,  ^c. 

But  when  the  Number  stands  for  a  Surname,  or  meets  with 
a  Proper  or  Christian  name,  it  comes  after  the  noun  without 
article ;  as  George  second^  Geoi^e  the  second ;  houis  quinze,  B 
Lewis  the  fifteenth. 

When  a  book^  or  some  part  of  a  book,  as  chapter,  article,  page,  i^e,  is 

Jaoted,  the  nnmber  may  come  either  before  or  after  the  noun ;  but  with  this 
iff erence,  that  if  it  comes  after,  the  two  words  are  construed  without  the  ar- 
ticle \  as,  Hvreprmier,  ekapUre ucomLmiicU traisUmey  book  i. chapter  ii.  arti- 
cle iii.  if  before,  it  takes  the  article.  It  may  also  come  after  the  noon  with  the 
article  before ;  as,  le  iroitihne  chapUrey  or  U  chapUre  troinime,  the  third  chapter 

2!^.  These  following  adnouns  come  after  the  noun : 

1^^,  Verbal  adnouns :  as,  un  homme  divertissant  a  comical  or 
merry  man,  la  mode  regnaute  the  fashion  in  vogue,  un  pays 
habite  an  inhabited  country,  tine  femme  estimie  a  woman  es- 
teemed. 

2<2/y,  Adnouns  of  names  of  nations :  as,  un  Mathematicien  C 
jinglois  an  English  Mathematician,  un  Tailleur  Franpois  a 
French  Tailor,  la  Musique  Italienne  Italian  Music,  8^c. 

Sdly,  Adnouns  of  colour :  as,  un  habit  noir  a  black  coat, 

un  manteau  rouge  a  red  cloak,  ^. 
Except  these  three,  when  joined  to  these  nouns,  with  which  they  make  but 


rouffe-l 
Blane^Mantetmx  (the  name  of  a  Friary). 

4thlyf  Adnouns  of  figure :  as,  une  table  ronde  a  round  table, 
une  chambre  carree  a  square  room,  S^c. 

5thly,  Adnouns  expressing  some  physical,  or  natural  quality ;  J) 
such  as  chaud,  hot;  froid,  cold ;  pur,  pure ;  humide,wet;  amer, 
bitter ;  bosm,  hunch-back ;  and  others  respecting  taste,  hearing, 
feeling,  8cc.  as,  un  temps  froid  ou  chj^ud,  cold  or  warm  weather ; 
du  vin  pur,  pure  wine ;  un  arbre  fruitier,  a  fruit-tree ;  du fruit 
amer,  bitter  fruit ;  desjambes  crochues,  crooked  legs ;  de  la  chair 
vive,  quick  flesh;  la  religion  naturelle,  natural  religion,  ^c. 
Except  du  vif-argent,  qmcksilver  (pronounce  vivarjan). 

6thly,  Adnouns  ending  in  esque,  il,  He,  and  ule:  as,  unefi^ 
gure  grotesque,  an  odd  sort  of  figure ;  un  discours  pueril,  a 
childiw  discourse ;  un  enfant  docue,  a  tiacta\Ae  OKCLdi\  >u(v& 
femme  credule,  a  credulous  woman,  ^c. 


beau, 

fine. 

bon, 

good. 

brwoe. 

brave. 

cher,' 

dear. 

chetif, 

sorry. 

grand. 

great. 

^^^  syntax. 

■     ■.  .■  ■>-    '■'    /  A  ■' 

A     Ithly,  Adnouna  ending  in  ie,  i^ue,  and  ^^(dlo^6omeaMy 

also  come  before  the  noon) ;  as  le  bun  pmblici  tbe  pnUk  good ; 

tilt  esprit  pa^pque,  a  pacific  mind;  nn  eftfaritiiif,^(fML 

child ;  4r^.     £xcept|  again,  du  vif-argent, 

Bthhf,  Adnouns  ending  in  abk  (mostly  derived  from  verbs): 
for  tha  some  may  also  come  before  the  noun,  yet  one  cdn  never 
speak  improperly  in  placing  them  after ;  as,  uue  terre  laboura- 
bk,  arable  land;  un  pays  inhabitable,  an  uninhabitable  coun- 
try; une  personne  aimable,  or  une  aimaile  personne,  a  lovely 
person;  ^c. 

S  3^  Of  conunon  adnouns  these  sixteen  generally  come  be- 
fore the  noun : 

gros,  big.  moindre,  less. 

jeune,  young,  petit,  little. 

tnauvais,  bad,  ill.  saint,  holy. 

michant,  naughty,  vieux,  old. 

meHieur,  better,  vrai,  true. 

As  un  beau  garpon^  a  fine  boy ;  un  gros  ventre,  a  big  belly; 
de  bon  pain,  good  bread;  un  petit  visage,  a  little  face;  un 
brave  officier,  a  brave  officer;  un  chetif  cneval,  a  sorry  horse; 
C  six  beaux  chevaux  bais,  six  fine  bay  horses. 

Most  oAer  adnomis  are  almost  indifferently  placed  before  or  after  the 
noun ;  at  least  it  is  only  by  readin£|^ood  books  one  can  learn  which  are  bet* 
ter  put  before,  and  wnicn  after.  Tnos  use  will  have  you  say :  It  hmd  Mi^ 
and  leshfU  subtime,  the  lofty  style ;  le$  campagne$  voishif^,  the  neiirhboohiir 
fields ;  Us  borda  hintainSf  the  remote  shores ;  un  kabit  vUuXf  an  old  coat ;  iS 
vin  vieux,  old  wine ;  and  never  du  vieux  vtn,  U  style  haut,  le  sublime  tiyle^  &C. 

Nu  (naked)  is  one  of  the  adnouns  that  comes  after  the  noun ;  yel  it  comes 
before,  and  is  indeclinable,  in  one  particular  case,  when  jointly  with  ita  aonn 
it  makes  a  compoimd  word.  Thus  we  say  la  iite  nue,  lespUdsmu  (with  one's 
head  or  feet  bare),  we  nevertheless  say  also  Ore  nupiite  (to  be  onafvered), 
marcher  im-fneds  (to  walk  without  shoes  or  stockings). 

%  In  general,  the  (ear  must  be  consulted  for  the  construction  of  adnooni ; 
Uiey  come  first,  if  they  are  less  harmonious  than  their  substantive^ ;  they 
fcome  last,  if  they  are  more  harmonious.  i  < 

They  must  also  come  first,  when  they  are  used  figuratively ;  See  neztpag^ 

D  4^  When  the  noUn  is  attended  by  two  adnoiins^it  is  sottie- 
times  indifferent  to  put  them  before  or  after  it:  ta  UH  kcittmU 
mkhant  if  ingenieux,  or  un  inginietix  Is  fneckdfif'^hiMnme,  an 
ingenious  and  Mricked  man^  but  it  is  more  ^tn^tb'^tittbeitt 
after,  for  we  don^t  say  un  mechant  S^  inginieux  hbinme. 

if  the  noun  has  three  or  more  adnoims  belotijri^  tf6  it,  tb^y 
must  absolutely  be  put  after  it  with  tfaie  Ehciitiit;^^  before  tie 
last :  wMdi  must  likewise  be  observed,  eVen  whisft  ^ef*^  are  bat 
two  adnouns ;  for  we  do  not  aa^  uningimcux  mechant  homme,  as 
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the  English  do,  an  ingenious  wicked  man,  nor  un  dcsagriable  A 
enmtyeux  ouvrage,  a  cUsagreeable  tedious  work. 

Sone  aAiduas  beiii|r  emutnied  with  certain  nomis  will  come  fint,  wlieti 
construed  with  others  Will  come  last.    Thus  we  say, 

hommejuslep  a  just  man.      jtuteprix^  reasonable  rate. 

action  juste^ '  *;J0»t  action,      jitaie  tU/eiue,  a  just  defence. 

actum  basUf  a  mean  action.    ..  it  bat  miXf  cheap,  or  at  a  low  rate. 

We  likewise  say :  le  bag  Langueioc,  Ut  boMte  Normandief  lower  Langnedoc  o* 
Normandy ;  la  hauU  on  basse  SasaSf  upper  wr  lower  Saxony ;  la  basse  Autrichey 
lower  Austria ;  le  bos  Rhin,  the  lower  Rhine,  ice,  and  les' Pags-bas,  not  Us  bos 
pavs,  the  low  countries ;  nor  le  RMn  bas,  le  Rhm  kauty  See. 

Some  other  adnouns,  which  will  be  put  after  the  noun  when  they  are  taken 
in  the  proper  sense,  must  be  put  before  it  when  they  are  taken  in  the  figura- 
tive ;  as,  ^ 
Proper  Sense.                                      Figurative  Sense.                 XI 
un  fruit  jnfir,                       ri|>e  fruit,    une  m6re  tUUoiration,     a  matni  e  deli- 
vn  komme  maigref             a  thin  man.       beration, 

vnefemme  vice,  a  quick  woman,    une  maigre  chere,  poor  fare. 

unhommebany    a  good-natured  man.    wtevivedouleury    a  smart  or  suarp  pain. 
un  homme  pauvre^  a  poor  man.    un  ban  honunsy  one  who  means  no  harm. 

unpauvrehsmme^  a  sorry  fellow. 

Many  adnouns  may  be  used  substantively  in  French,  which  the  genius  of 
the  English  Tongue  does  not  allow;  I  shall  take  notice  of  them  in  a  more 
proper  place,  (p.  450.) 

§  II.  Of  adnouns,  some  alM'ays  require  after  them  either  a 
noun  or  a  verb,  which  they  govern :  as,  digne  de  louanse, 
praise  worthy ;  disne  d^etre  aime,  worthy  to  be  loved ;  capable 
iTenseignerf  capaole  to  teach ;.jpr(>pre  cttoiit,  fit  for  any  thing; 
il  n'est  pas  propre  i  commander  en  chef,  be  is  not  fit  to  com- 
mand in  chief ;  Sfc. 

Some  will  be  used  absolutely  without  being  ever  attended 
by  any  noun  or  verb :  as  sage,  wise ;  vertueux,  virtuous ;  in- 
curable,  incurable ;  intrepide,  imdaunted ;  ^c.  q 

Others  may  be  construed  both  with  andVithout  a  noun :  as, 
Oest  unefemme  insensible,  She  is  a  woman  without  any  sensi- 
bility. Elk  est  insensible  a  V amour.  She  is  insensible,  and  a 
stranger  to  the  passion  of  love.  //  vit  content.  He  lives  con- 
tent ;  //  est  content  de  sa  condition.  He  is  contented  with  his 
condition. 

1%  The  following  adnouns  require  the  preposition  de  before 
the  next  noun.     Observe  that  some  of  them  require  in  EngUsIi  q 
the  preposition  at  or  with  before  it. 

digne,         worthy,  mecontent,    discon-  enrage,         enraged. 
indigne,  unworthy.      tented  avide,  greedy. 

capable,    capable,  combli,         loaded,  las,  tired. 

inc0pable,mcsLpdble.    heaptup.  f^igi^^^        fatigued. 

aise,  glad,  taxe,  tBxed.*  ennuyi,  weary. 

ravi,       overjoyed,  charge,         loaded,  libre,  free. 

joj/eux,         joyful,  accuse,        accused*  .quidifie,  one  that  has 
content,  contented,  contrit,    sorrowfuL    the  character  of,  Sfc^ 
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A  as  likewise  adnouns  signifying  Fulne$$,  Emptiness,  Plenty,  or 
Want:  as  //  est  digne  de  huanse,  he  is  vrorUiy  of  praise.  In- 
digne  de  Pestime  quefai  pour  Im,  unworthy  of  die  esteem  which 
I  have  for  him.     Capable  ou  incapable  de  servir  sa  patrie,  ca- 

f>able  or  incapable  to  serve  one's  country.  Cotnble  d'honneurSj 
oaded  with  honours.  Tcujce  d^avarice,  charged  with  avarice. 
Charge  de  dettes,  deep  in  debt.  Accusi  de  mensonge  ou  d^avoir 
mentt,  •  accused  of  lymg.  Je  suis  aise  ou  ravi  de  son  smch,  I 
am  glad  or  overjoyed  at  his  success.  Faiiftue  de  courir,  fa- 
tigued with  running.  Ennuyi  de  la  vie  or  ae  vivre,  weary  of 
life.  //  est  qualifie  d^ivrogne,  he  has  the  character  of  a  drunk- 
ard.   Avide  de  gloire,  needy  of  glory,  ^c. 

B  2''.  The  following  adnouns  require  the  preposition  i  before 
the  next  noun. 

adroit,    dexterous,  tng^itteur^ingenious.  propre,  fit. 

bon,  good,  contraire,  contrary,  ardent,  \ 

beau,  fine,  oppose,       opposite,  apre,     j  ^^^ ' 

laid,  usly.  conforme,  conform-  occupe,  busy. 

a^rea&/^,a^eeable.    -able*  lent,  slow. 

^sagreab&y'    dis-  semblable,         like,  nuisible,         hurtful, 
agreeable.  pareil,  .  alike,  prompt,  quick. 

comparable,    com-  enclin,  •      inclined,  prit,  ready. 

C     parable.  adonne,    given,  ad-  sensible,        sensible. 

agile  nimble. '     dieted.  insensible,  insensible. 

(Uerte,    brisk,  pert  jpor^e,      apt,  prone.  sotipA;,  pliant. 

habile,  skilful.* '57/;e^,  subject,  liable,  aise, facile,  easy. 
And  all  adnouns  signifying  Inclination,  Aptness,  Fitness,  and 
Unfitness,  Advantage  and  Disadvantage,  rrojit  or  Disproftj 
Due  Submission,  Remtance,  Difficulty,  8lc.  as, 

Je  suis  sensible  aujrthd,  I  am  sensible  of  cold.  II  est  insen- 
sible aux  affronts,  he  is  insensible  of  affronts.  Etre portion 
enclin  d  ^uelque  chose,  to  be  apt  or  inclined  to  something.  Lent 
au  travail,  slow  to  work.    Prompt  aujeu  ou  ajouer,  quick  to 

Dplay  Propre  d  tout,  fit*  for  any  tlung.  Nuisible  a  la  santif 
hurtful  to  health.    Souple  au  marteau,  malleable,  Sfc. 

S*,  These  a<faiouiis,  signifying  Dimension,  haut,  high,  tall ; 
profand,  deep;  ipais.,  thick;  gros,  big;  laige,  wide,  foroxl; 
and  long,  long,  which  come  after  the  words  of  die  measm  ^ 
magnitude  in  inglisb,  come  before  in  French,  and  are  atteadet' 
by  die  preposition  de:  as, 

line  colonne  haute  de  soixanie  pieds.  A  colunm  sixty-feet  ibjf^ 
Le  f^sse  est  profond  de  vingf^eds,8^  large  de  dip, 
The  dilA  is  twenty  feet  <fe^,  and  ten  brwid. 
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Or  (which  is  much  better^  and  more  generally  used)  the  ad-  ,A 
noun  of  the  dunension  is  turned  into  its  noun  in  French,  with 
the  word  of  the  measure  before,  as  in  English,  but  so  that  both 
the  word  of  the  measure,  and  that  of  the  dimension,  are  pre- 
ceded by  the  preposition  de :  as, 

Un  hanime  de  sixpiedf  de  hauiiur^  A  man  six  feet  high, 
Unjbsst  de  vifigt  pieds  de  profondeur,  A  ditch  twenty  feet  deep* 

And  the  verb  substantive  /o  be  is  also  turned' into  the  verb  ta 
have  J  governing  the  noun  of  the  measure,  with  the  preposition 
de  before  the  noun  of  dimension  :  as, 

Le fosse  a  vingt  pieds  deprofondeur,  if  dix  de  largeur,  ]g 

The  ditch  is  twenty  feet  deepf  and  ten  broad. 

The  words  of  measure  are, 

wie  aune,      an  ell.  unarpent^    an  acre,  unebrasse,  a  fathom. 

une  verge,  SLywcd.  uneperche,      a  rod.  another 

unpied,        afoot,  unpas,         apace.  C  measure 

un  pouce,  an  inch,  une  lieue^   a  league.  ^,^^  .  .^^    I  contain- 

une  ligne,      a  Ime.  im  miUey       a  mile.  '  j     mg  six 

2i«e  coudce,  a  cubit.         •toA^    (astadeor  /     feet  in 

un  empany  z  span.                 '  1  furlong.  length. 

1[  Adnouns  are  sometimes  used  substantively ;  in  which  case  they  take  th^ 
article.    (See  pag^e  219.) 

§  III.  V.  We  have  seen  that  the  highest  or  lowest  degree  C 
of  comparison  is  expressed  in  French  by  the  particles,  le,  la, 
les,  put  before  the  adverbs  plm,  moins,  mieuxy  followed  by  the 
adnoun.  But  as  (according  to  the  first  observations  of  the  9,d 
section  of  this  chapter)  some  adnouns  come  before  the  noun, 
and  others  after,  so  whenever  it  is  the  case  of  the  adnoun  in 
the  highest  or  lowest  degree  to  come  after  the  noun,  it  requires 
the  article  before  plus  or  moins,  tho'  the  noun  that  comes  before 
has  it  already,  either  with  or  widiout  a  preposition :  as, 

Oest  la  coutume  des  peuples  les  plus  barbares,  j) 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  most  barbarous  nations* 

II  a  obei  an  commandemef^  le  plus  injuste  qu^onpuissefaire, 

He  has  obeyed  the  most  unjust  command  tnat  can  be  made. 

Je  compte  sur  Vami  le  plus  obli^eanty 

I  rely  upon  the  most  obliging  friend. 

Cest  une  desfemmes  les  plus  belles  de  Paris.  She  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiuil  women  in  Paris ;  which  is  equal  to  c'est  une 
^^  plus  belles  Jhnmes  de  Paris. 
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A     2^,  The  noun  that  follows  the  adnoun  in  the  highest  or 
lowest  degreei  is  always  preceded  by  the  preposition  de  (or  the 
i     particles  du,  des)  generally  rendered  into  English  by  in ;'  as, 

Leplus  savant  homme  du  monde, 
The  most  learned  man  in  the  world. 
Lapius  impertinente  desfemmes. 
The  most  impertinent  of  women. 

3**.  When  the  superlative  is  followed  by  a  verb,  if  that  verb 
is  in  English  the  present,  or  preterite  tense,  or  their  com- 
pounds. It  must  be  put  in  French  in  the  subjunctive,  preceded 
-D  by  the  relative  pronoun  qui^  dont,  8cc.  as, 

U homme  le  plus  savant  qui  soit. 
The  most  learned  man  that  is. 
Lapius  belle personne  que yzie  jamais  vue. 
The  handsomest  person  /  have  ever  seen. 

And  if  the  superlative  is  of  an  adverb,  and  not  of  an  adnoun, 
the  verb  must  be  preceded  by  the  conjunction  que :  as, 

Lepltu  soigneusement  qu'il  sepuisse,  or  qu^onpuissCf 
The  most  carefully  that  can  be. 

4"".  The  particle  than  that  follows  the  comparative  in  Eng* 
lish,  is  rendered  in  French  by  que  before  the  next  noun  or  pr<> 
Q  noun :  as, 

II  est  plus  Iwhile  que  sonfrerey 

He  is  more  ingenious  than  his  brother. 

//  a^it  moins  sincerement  que  vous. 

He  acts,  or  deals  less  sincerely  than  you. 

5^  If  than  is  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  infinitive,  it  must  be 
made  in  French  by  the  infinitive  with  the  particle  de  Viiterqut: 
or  by  the  imperfect  of  the  indicative,  or  its  compound,  with  the 
conjunction  si  after  que :  as, 

//  aime  mieux  demeurer  it  ricnfaire  que  de  travailler, 
He  rather  chooses  to  be  idle  than  work. 
y^  //  est  plus  heureux  que  ^il  regnoitf 

He  is  happier  than  if  he  reigned. 

And  if  the  verb  that  follows  than  in  English  is  not  in,  nor 
can  be  rendered  by  the  infinitive,  it  must  take  in  French  the 
negative  ne  before  it :  as, 

//  est  plus  habile  que  je  ne  croyois, 
He  is  more  ingenious  than  1  thought. 

f  That  is  to  say,  Je  we  le  croyowpwsi  haiiile.  ^  i 
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But  if  there  comes  before  the  verb  a  conjunction  governing  A 
it,  the  negative  may  be  left  oot :  as, 
Je  le  tnmveiprisent  nurim  beau  quequwadje  Vackefaij 
I  now  find  it  lest  handaone  tbam  when  I  bought  it 

6°.  The  simple  comparative  plus  and  moiru  meeting  with  a 
number,  are  attended  by  the  preposition  de :  as, 

//  a  plus  de  vingt  ans,  and  never  plus  que, 
He  u  above  twenty. 

Therefore  the  pieposition  above  before  a  noun  of  number  mutt 
always  be  rendered  into  French  by  plus  de,  or  au  dessus  di.      B 

T*".  The  preposition  by  and  the  conjunction  than,  used  to 
join  a.  certain  definite  quantitv  to  the  adnoun  or  adverb  of 
the  comparison,  are  expressed  m  French  by  de :  as, 

//  est  plus  grand  de  touie  la  tite, 

He  is  taller  by  a  whole  head,  or  he  is  a  head  taller. 

NotiS  en  sommes  plus  d^ct  moitie  persuades. 

We  are  more  than  half  convinced  of  it. 

Beaucoup  and  peu,  denoting  comparison,  have  likewise  the 
darticle  de  before  them :  as,  C 

//  est  de  beaucoup  plus  grand.  He  is  much  taller. 
Si  vous  itesplus  gros  que  lui,  c*est  de  peu. 
If  you  are  bigger  thanne  is,  it  is  but  a  little. 
%  However,  we  sometimes  say,  il  ett  beaucoup  plus  grand,  without  de, 

8**.  The  particles  comparative  si  and  attssi,  which  are  always 
ollowed  by  que  after  the  adnoun,  are  englished,  si  and  aussi  by 
0  before  the  adnoun,  and  que  by  that  or  as  after  it,  or,  by  as, 
»oth  before  and  after ;  but  aussi  gives  more  force  to  the  com*- 
)ariiSoa  than  si :  as, 

Je  ne  le  croyoispas  si  brave  or  aussi  brave  qu-^/  Fest, 
I  did  not  think  him  so  courageous  as  he  is. 
Est'il  si  mechant  qu'on  le  dit  ?   Is  he  so  wicked  as  they  say  ?  D 
Elle  est  aussi  belle  que  sa  sosur,   She  is  as  handsome  as  her 
sister. 

Tant  and  aiUant,  followed  likewise  hyqi^  (as  nmch,  so  much 
IS,)  are  construed  with  verbs  and  nouns,  as  si  and  aussi  with 
idnouns :  as, 

Elle  ria  pas  tant  dUesprit  que  sa  saur.  mais  elle  a  autant  de 
nvaciti,  4r  die  est  aussi  aimable  *  She  has  not  so  n^Qch  wit  as 
ler  sister,  but  she  has  as  much  liveliness,  and  is  as  amiable  as 
she.  X2  ^ 
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A  Je  VeUinu  autant  que  voire frire^ 

I  esteem  him  as  much  as  I  do  your  brother. 
Vun  est  aussi  savant  que  Fauiref 
'  The  one  is  as  learned  as  the  other. 

Si  is  used  in  negative  s^dt^ces ;  and  in  ^rmative,  ouJj 
when  there  is  no  comparison  of  e^^Ii^  made  between  two 
things :  but  in  affirmative  sentences  implyii^  comparison,  aussi 
must  be  used :  as,  //  ti'est  rien  de  si  doux  que  la  liberti:  No- 
thing is  so  sweet  as  liberty. 

Elle  aitne  si  violemment  quW/e  en  perd  la  raison:  She  loves 
so  excessively  that  it  disturbs  her  reason,  or  she  grows  (ii»- 
Btracted. 

Leplaisir  de  tetude  est  unplaisir  aussi  tranquille,  f  lus  celui 
des  passions  est  agite:  The  pleasure  of  studying  is  as  calni;  as 
that  of  the  passions  is  tumultuous. 

9^  The  particles  comparative  si  and  aussiy  pluszad  kplusj 
must  be  repeated  before  each  adnoun  or  adverb  governed,  as 
likewbe  tant  before  each  noun,  and  autant  before  each  verb, 
when  there  are  many  in  the  sentence :  as, 

//  est  sisage^  si  prudent ^  si  eclaire  if  si  discrete  qu*on  pent  en 
s&reti  lui  confier  un  secret :  He  is  so  wise,  so  prudei^t,  en- 
lightened, and  discreet,  that  one  may  safely  entrust  him  with  a 
C  secret. 

Unjeune  homme  aussi  sage,  aussi  capable,  S^  quiprend  tant  & 
peine,  mirite  qu'on  le  protige :  So  sober  a  young  man,  so  capai- 
ble,  and  who  takes  so  much  pains,  deserves  to  be  protected. 
Son  amant  est  plus  beau,  plus jeune,  4r  plus  ncAe  qu'elle. 
Her  lover  is  handsomer,  younger,  and  ncher  than  she  is. 

Obserre  all  along  tbiit  the  verb  substantive  to  be.  Mrbich  ordinarily  foltavs 
/AoR,  and  the  comparative  or  superiative  in  English,  is  always  Im^tis 
French,  and  that  we  are  then  contented  with  que  and  the  prononn,  witfaotiia 
verb  after  it  (plui  ricke  qu*eUe,  and  not  qu^elle  eat,  as  in  English,  nc|ier  thao 
•he  is).  •  i'  / 

10°.  jis,  repeated  with  an  adverb  between,  is  rendered  is<o 

p.  French  either  by  aussi  and  que,  or  leplus  and  jnie,  ^ith^iia 

adverb  between :  as.  Come  a^r  often  as  you  can. 

Fenez  aussi  souvent  que  vous  pourrez,  or,  le  pins  sovvent 

que  vous  pourrez. 

Lastly,  these  comparative  ways  of  speaking ;  .,;  i 

*  The  more  an  hydrqpick  drinks,  the  more  thirsty  he  is,    '^" 

*  The  more  I  see  her,  the  more  1  hate  her.  nuJ^w* 

*  The  richer  men  are,  the  happier  they  are ;  or^  "'^l 
^  Men  are  so  much  t/ie  more  happff,  as  they  are mortjd&i^^ 

*  The  poorer  p^te  are,  the  lesh  care  they  have;  8uk. 
are  Hendered  into  Freneh  by  plus  or  moins,  be^iniiih^  j^] 

of  the  sentence,  andlo\lo\\eA\>3  X\v^  wo\xtv,oT  ^xowoun 
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the  subject  of  the  verb ;  then  the  verb ;  then  the  adnoun  of  the  A 
comparison,  if  there  be  any,  or  even  the  noun,  if  there  be  one 
governed  by  the  verb  :  thus, 

>  Plus  un  hydropique  boit,  plus  il  a  soif, 

**  Plttsje  ta  vaiSf  plusje  la  hais^ 

«  Plus  on  est  rkhe,  plus  on  est  heureux ;  or, 

^  On  esi  d^autofit  plus  heureux  qu'on  est  plus  ricl^y 

"*  Plm  on  estpauvre,  moins  on  a  d'embarras,  &c. 

CHAP.  IV. 

CyPRO  NOUNS,  and  first  of  the  Pronouns  Personal.         B 

^I.  Of  Pronouns  Personal,  some  (viz.  Je,  tu^  il,  &c.)  are 
Conjunctive,  that  is,  always  coming  before  the  verb,  whether 
they  govern  or  are  governed ;  the  odiers  (viz.  moi,  toi,  lui,  8cc.) 
Disjunctivef  that  is,  governed  of  prepositions,  and  following  the 
construction  usual  to  nouns.  But  the  chief  thins  to  be  ob- 
served is  the  order  in  which  the  conjunctives  are  placed,  when 
several  of  them  meet  together  before  the  verb,  especially  with 
the  negatives  7te  and  pas*  C 

V,  The  personal  Conjunctives,  Je,  nous ;  tu,  vous;  il,  elle; 
ilsy  elles ;  come  before  the  verb  as  its  subject,  either  imme- 
diately, as  Je  dis  I  say,  or  with  one  or  more  pronouns,  or  the 
n^ative  ne  between ;  as  Je  vous  dis  I  tell  you,  Je  ne  dis  pas 
I  do  not  say ;  but  they  will  not  admit  of  any  adverb,  or  other 
word,  between  themselves  and  the  verb,  as  they  do  in  English. 
Therefore  we  say  Je  vois  toujours  I  always  see,  Je  lui  dis 
dans  ce  temps-Id,  or  Je  lui  dis  alors  I  at  that  time,  or  I  then 
told  him ;  and  never  Je  toujours  vois,  Je  dans  ce  temps^d  lui 
dis,  or  J'alors  lui  dis. 

Only  in  certain  forms,  the  word  soussigne,  and  the  title  and  D 
quality  of  the  peraon  that  speaks,  is  put  between  the  Conjunc- 
tive and  the  verb,  thus:  Je  soussigne  declare  I  underwritten 
declare. 

Je,  Jean  Smith,  Doctettr  en  Medecine,  cert i fie,  8tc. 

I,  John  Smith,  Doctor  of  Physick,  do  certify. 

The  same  persoital  coojunctiyes  come  after  their  verbs  in  the  following 


Ist,  After  the  six  verbs,  dire  to  say,  r^pondre  to  answer,  rSpliqver  to  reply, 
emUnmer  to  continue,  mmnuicre  to  pursae,  and  f^f crier  to  cry  out,  by  Paren- 
thesis (as  is  practised  in  Eoffliah  with  ta  tay^  tho'  not  so^encraliy  as  in 
Preni^)  \  as, 

K«^0«4K€z,  Ma-tms,  or  dii'-il,  Y«tt  study,  say  yon,  or  yon  say,  or  says  he. 
l^piMyes.  4ftl0itr4<f>^  rfpfmdU^il,  or  $'Scria4-u,Vim  oU  nous  sommei  riduits^ 
|bey  m,,  or  answered  he,  or  cried  he  out,  the  coi^dition  .w<^  are  t,^; 


^ 


ti  It:::;,' 


^. 
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J^  Mfym  With  the  Preterite  subjanctiye  of  detoir,  and  poiivotr ;  which  way  of 
spmin^  (with  devoir)  may  be  resolved  by  thecoDjanction^uaiKfwitbthe 
Coaditional:  as, 

Duanez-WHU  me  condamner,  or  Quand  vous  detriez  me  condamner, 

Tho'  you  should  condemn  me. 

Pussiez'Vous,  and  puiuiex'VouM  Ore  keureux^  May  yon  live  happy. 

Ne  vamt'U  qu*un  sou  ?    Were  it  worth  but  one  penny  ? 

Sdly,  After  these  Conjunctions  otfui,  auaiy  peut*itrey  du  nutiM,  an  msbtB^  <n 
rotn,  and  d.  peine:  as, 

Atnri,  or  attsH  mMte-t-ild^HtewMiMciy  Therefore  he  deserves  td  be  pref^ied. 

Du  mmns  deviex-iMue  fH*en  4weriit\  At  least  yon  should  have  teld  me  of  it 

En  vain  cherche-t-U  dee  excuses.  In  vain  he  seeks  for  an  excose. 

Feut'itre  s^imagitu-t-Uf  Perhaps  he  thinks. 

A  peine  eut-U  parlif  que  ...  He  had  hardly  spoken,  when  . .  • 

But  observe,  that  in  this  last  case  it  is  an  eleeance  only,  and  not  a  law  of 
jB  Grammar,  to  put  the  conjunctives  after  their  verbs,  and  that  we  say  too :  oMsd 
U  nUrite  d*itre  woemei  ;  m  mains  vous  detiex  m*en  enertir^  &c«  And  dwuiei-wia 
me  condamner  is  said  by  ellipsis  for  ^iqfie  vous  dussiez  meicondanmer ;  mi 
puissieZ'Vous  Hre  eonienty  for  Je  soufuute  que  vous  soyez  conteni,  that  tense  of 
pouvoir  being  then  used  as  and  for  what  Grammarians  call  the  Optative  Mood 
oi^  souhaiter  to  wish* 

^.  If  The  English  personal  pronoims,  /,  thou,  he,  &c.  when  unacconipi* 
nied  by  a  verb,  or  answering^  to  the  verb  to  be,  are  always  rendered  into 
French  by  the  pronouns  dbjunciivet  tnpt,  tot,  bd.  See. 

It  i&hx'estmoi ;  It  is  he,  c'est  lui ;  It  is  we,  e'estnous ;  It  is  they,  ce  soni  eux, 
ee  sont  elles. 

Who  is  there?  qni  est  Id?  /,  c'est  moi. 

JVho  has  done  thai  7  qui  a  fait  cela?  /,  Sir,  moi.  Monsieur. 

If  in  the  same  sentence  one  or  more  pronoims  of  the  other  persons  meet 
with  one  of  the  first,  politenep  requires,  in  French  as  in  English,  that  the 
first  person,  being  the  person  wno  speakjs,  should  be  named  the  last. 
C  Vo^  k  <it^v  y^^  ^^^  ^ >  ^^^  ifmei,  he  and  I ;  eUe et  nun, she  andl.;  eaxt^ 
mot,  they  and  I  -,  vous  if  noui,  ye  and  we ;  {ui  ^r  nous,  he  and  we ;  eux  ^  ttssi) 
they  and  we. 

It  is  the  same,  when  the  first  person  joins  with  nouns  or  names  of  persons. 

Pverre  Sf  nun,  Peter  and  I ;  vosfrires  Sf  moi,  your  brothers  and  I ;  soneoim 
^  nous,  his  cousin  and  we. 

The  same  politeness  reqfuires  that  the  person  spoken  to  should  t^ 
named  before  the  person  spoken  of ;  hence  the  pronouns  disjunctive  of  t&e 
^cond  persons  always  come  before  those  of  the  ihurd,  and  before  nouils. 

Toi  if  ionfrhre,  thou  and  thy  brother ;  Vous  Sf  mon  p^e,  you  and  my  fiHihit' 
Vous  Sf  votre  ami,  you  and  your  friend ;  Vous  ^  Pierre,  you  and  Peter ;  Va^  it 
lui,  you  and  he ;  Vous  Sf  eux,  you  and  they;  avecvous  if  avec  eux,  with' you 
and  them.  .-  •     . 


sence  of  the  first.    Therefore, 

^  When  one  or  more  nOunt^  «nd  one  or  more  proaonns  niift 
together  with  a  verb  as  its  virtual  subject/thqse  |tttyapim64^t 
be  disjunctive,  either  singular  or  plural ;  but  in  mf\i^iiii^ 
verb  must  be  in  the  plural  liuinber,  and  berides  h^ve  <iWils 
grammatical  subject^  or  HbmiBative,  ,  a^fL.€OiiiWuiii^>fif^ 
noun  plural,  at  the  noblest  pei^sons  anior^g  me  m"  ' 
pronouns^  which  then,  together  with  die  noAj^ik ' 
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^vith  them,  may  come  indiiFerently,  either  before  or  after  the  A 
verb:  as, 

LuiS^moif  nous  apprenons  le  Franpis;!  Both    he   and   I 
Or,  Nous  apprenons  le  Franfois,  hi  Sf  moi;  3      learn  French. 

Fous  Is  tui,  vous  apprendrez  Fltalien ;     5  Both  you  and  he 
Or,  Vous  apprendrez  rltalien,  vous^  lui;  3  will  learn  Italian. 

Monfrtre^  ma  saur,  ma  cousirte  ^  wioiS  My  brother,    my 
naus  alfames  hierd  la  comedie;  y  sister,  my  cousin 

Or,  Nous  allames  hier  i  la  comidie,mon  C^nd  1  went  to  the 
frere,  ma  sauTj  ma  cousine  ^  moi ;  J  play  last  night. 

VouSf  voire  cousin^  safemme  ^  »noi,  nous^  You,  your  cousin, 
irons  ce  soir  i  la  comedie ;  1    his  wife    and  I,  B 

Or,  Nous  irons,  &c. — Fous^  voire  cow-  ^  will  go   to    the 
tin,  &c.  3   play  to-night. 

VouSyM.  Adam,  sa  cousine,  if  moi,  nous^  You,  Mr.  Adam, 
irons  dans  la  mime  voiiure ;  (   his  cousin,  and  I« 

Or,  Nous  irons,  &c, — Vous,  M.  Adam,  C  will    go   in  the 
&c.  J    same   carriage. 

Nous  sommes  coniens,  lui  8^  moi ;  1  He  and  I  are  .sa- 

Or,  Lui  ^  moi  nous  sommes  coniens ;  3    tisiied. 

*fe  suis  content,  Sf  lui  aussi ;  I  am  satisfied,  and  so  is  he. 

Vous  <Sr  voire  fr^re,  vous  iies  heureux ;  you  and  your  brother 
are  happy.  C 

Vous  4r  lui,  vous  iies  ioujoursct  vous  quereller;  you  and  he 
are  always  quarelling.] 

To  this  rdle  there  is  an  exception  ;  for  thoug^h  Uie  disjonctives  of  the  first 
and  second  persons  moi  and  ^ot,  can  never  be  construed  as  subjects  of  a  verb, 
without  another  conjunctive,  yet  when  the  disjunctives  are  put  before  the 
verb,  and  the  last  of  them  is  a  pronoun  of  the  third  person  (lui  or  euxk  the 
conuinctive  (il  or  ils)  is  sometimes  left  ont,  and  sometimes  expressed  before 
the*  following  verb  (and  therefore  Uie  disjunctive  lui  and  eax  are  then  only 
subject  of,  and  coming  liefore  the  verb),  and  sometimes  also  it  is  indifferent 
to  express  it  or  not.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  positively  when  after 
tliost*  disjunctives  the  conjunctive  must  be  left  out,  and  when  not,  nor  when  it 
is  indifferent  to  express  it  or  not.  But  these  cases  occurring  very  seldom, 
and  Uein^  almost  always  confined  to  common  conversation,  it  must  suffice  to 
take  notice  here  of  the  following  instances : 

We  say  :  Manfrire  t^  luiaoniarrivh.  My  brother  and  he  are  arrived ;  not 
Ut  9imi  wrrivis,  f  The  conjunctive  iU  is  suppressed,  because  the  nonn  frere, 
and  the  diftjunctivepronomi  hti  are  both  of  the  same  person,  vix.  the  third.] 

On  the  contrary,  we  say :  Je  demeure^  4*  '«^  il  P^^  •  I  stay,  and  he  goes.  Je 
pmiiraif  t^  toi  tu  regterat ;  I  shall  set  ont.  bat  you  wiU  stay,  l  The  conjunctive 
«2,  fa,  can  by  no  means  be  snppresseo,  because  the  subjects  are  of  different 
penons.    As  for  the  suppression  of  the  disjunctive,  see  the  last  paragraph 


tiext  pog€,  C.l 

However;  It  Is  indifferent  to  say ; 
awKmt,  if  hi  «*€»  alia  ;  I  staid,  and  he 


Jedemmirai,  if  lui  il  s'm  alia,  or  Je  de^ 

,  ,  ,  ,  went  awsLy ',  Vous  en  etes  fa chS^SfcjiJf 

^^  r^ottisienij  or  if  eux  ila  8*en  rSouitaeni ;  yon  are  sorry  for  it,  but  they  re- 
|<nceat  it.   f  The  conjunctive  tl,  ils,  may  be  left  out,  noWilVv^XaskdSxi^Wx^ 
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/^  difference  of  penons,  becaoAe  the  second  verb  is  reflected,  and  the  pronoim 
se^which  accompauies  it,  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  third  person.] 

But  observe,  1st,  That  it  is  only  in  common  conversation  yon  may  expteii 
the  conjunctive  or  not. 

2dly,  That,  as  in  the  first  instance,  the  noan  and  prononn  may  equally  vdl 
coma  after  the  verb,  and  you  may  say :  11$  ioiU  arrives  manfrire^  hti  (which 
is  the  best  way  to  avoid  toe  difficulty) ;  so  it  is  always  safe,  and  never  impro- 
per, to  begin  the  sentence,  with  the  conjunctive,  even  in  common  con? eisa- 
tion,  and  say :  N(nu  appretunu  U  Fronfou,  {at  tf  mot :  He  and  I  learn  French. 

3dfly,  That  the  disjunctives  hu  and  ewr,  as  has  been  seen  in  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding phrases,  may  in  a  regular  speech  be  the  subject  of  and  come  before 
the  verb,  without  any  coiyunctive :  But, 

10.  Either'the  disjunctives  must  be  attended  by  the  adnoun  $eul:  as,  PUu 

je  vii  aoec  le  Cacique  ^  m  soncr,  pluafai  de  peine  a  me  persuader  ^*iU  eoientie 

^  cetie  natitm ;  enx  seuls  commseeni  it  respecteid  la  vertu.    The  more  I  live  with 

JD  the  Caeick  and  his  sister,  the  less' I  can  believe  that  they  are  of  that  nation : 

they  alone  know  and  respect  virtue. 

2<».  Or  it  must  be  separated  from  its  verb,  by  another  middle  sentence  join* 
ing  to  it,  by  the  means  of  a  relative  or  gerund :  as,  Lui  out  tie  eaeoii  pae  qu'Us 
^toieni  rdconeUUe,  fut  eort  eurpris  de  lee  wrir  ensemJIile:  He,  who  did  not  know 
that  they  were  reconciled,  was  much  surprised  to  see  them  together. 

£ux)  voyonl  que  lapluraliii  dee  tuffragee  VempoHemi^  eommeneireni  par  pro- 
tester:  They,  seeing  that  the  majority  of  votes  would  carry  it,  began  with  a 
protest. 

So.  Or  the  sentences  wherein  they  are  used,  relate  the  particulars  of  some 
fact,  declared  in  general  in  the  former  member  (but  distributed,  in  the  latter, 
among  the  agents  of  it) :  as, 

Les  deux  fihres  4>  U  eouxin  ent  commis  le  meurtrej  etix  ont  Ui  Vhmmne^  if  hi 
Va  asstmime.  The  two  brothers  and  the  cousin  have  committed  the  marder; 
tkey  have  tied  the  man,  and  he  has  knocked  him  on  the  head. 
^  if  In  this  phrase :  Elie  est  eontenU^  if  lui  Pest  aussi  ;  She  is  satisfied,  and  so 
is  he :  the  verb  is  repeated  because  the  two  subjects  elU  and  kd  are  not  of  the 
same  gender.  In  conversation^  however,  we  may  make  the  ellipsis  of  Vest^ 
and  say  :  Elle  eH  ecntente,  if  hit  aussi. 

And  in  this,  with  much  more  reason :  EUe  est  eontente,  mais  lui  ne  Vest  pat, 
She  is  satisfied,  but  he  is  not  so ;  because,  besides  the  difference  of  gender, 
the  second  member  of  the  phrase  is  negative. 

But  when  there  is  no  distribution  of  action  to  make :  no  contrast,  opposi- 
tion, or  comparison  to  express,  the  disjunctive  is  by  no  means  necessary,  and 
the  verb  is  contented  with  a  conjunctive  :  as, 

Je  te  quiite^  if  tti  n'en  tSmoienes  ^oint  de  regret ;  I  leave  yon,  and  yon  shotr 
no  regret  for  it.  Je  lui  ai  parU,  iftla  proms  de  teMvi  I  jipoke  to  him,  and  he 
has  promised  to  come. 

S"".  If  the  pronouns  are  governed  by  the  verb^  either  as  lU 
object,  or  end,  the  first  must  be  a  conjunctive,  coming  before 
the  verb,  and  the  other,  or  others,  disjunctive,  and  put  after  it: 
as, 
D  On  me  park  aussi  bien  qu^  k  vous  ^  k  eux :  I  am  npoken  to 
as  well  as  he  and  they,  or  They  speak  to  me,  as  well  as  to  you 
and  to  them. 

4°.  Observe  that  the  conjunctives  of  die  third  person  of  both 
genders,  il,ils^  elkf  dies,  are  used  with  respect  to  irrat^najl 
and  inanimate  creatures;  which  pronouns  are  englisbed.by  t4 
and  tkey  for  the  plural :  as,  ,  .') 

a  tree,     ^  il  parte  beaucoup  de  fruit,  It  bears  mudiifini^ 
an  apple,  f  Ellc  n'est  pas  m^re,  It  is  not  ry>e.  ..  >i. 

a  horse,    Ml  6ot£e,  He  is  lame^     .  ..^^ 

a  hen,      3  Elle  ne  pond  plus,  It  ox  iKeXvj^iiCiTtvax^e^ 
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Moreover  il  it  med  before  verbi  iraperioiial,  or  rather  verbs  are  yery  often  A 
osed  impersonally  with  this  pronoun,  which  i»  commonly  rendered  into  Eng- 
lish by  tt  or  there;  as  il  arrita,  it  or  there  happened :  as  likewise  before  verEs 
neuter,  followed  by  another  subject  besides,  which  second  subject  is  the  only 
one  in  English ;  as, 

il  €it  arrivS  un  aeddent ; 
An  accideut  has  happened,  or 
There  an  accident  happened. 
//  viendra  iatU6t  quelqA'un  ; 
Somebody  will  come  l>y  and  by. 
It  is  the  same  when  questions  are  asked ;  as, 
Ett'il  arrwi  guelque  accident  7 
Did  some  accident  happen? 

Viendra-t-U  du  monde,  ou  9iendra44l  qufj/fu*un  tatUit? 
Will  somebody  come  by  and  by  ?  - 

Bal  in  this  last  case  U  most  times  comes  the  hut,  and  the  noun  the  first,  as  |> 
we  shall  see  when  we  treat  of  Questions.    But  observe  further,  that  in  these  ^ 
impersonal  wavs  of  speaking,  the  noun  that  follows  the  verb  requires  before 
it  the  particle  ae  or  uii^  or  some  pronoun  or  adnoun  indeterminate,  such  as 
quelqvun,  divers,  certain,  and  never  takes  the  article  (except  with  the  limitinf 
particle),  as  in  these  instances : 

II  ett  arrive  un  accident^  for 
Vn  accident  est  arrive, 
II  viendra  quelqu^un,  du  monde,  des  gens,  certmnes  ou  diverses  personneSr 
instead  of 
Quelqu'uHf  du  monde  viendra ;  des  gens,  certaines  personnti  viendront, 
Somebody,  some  people  wiU  come. 

The  disjunctives  mot,  liti,  eux,  as  likewise  nous,  and  wnts,  which  are  both 
conJimctiTes,  and  disjunctives,  may  come  both  before  tnd  after  a  verb,  but 
witq  another  conjunctive,  unless  the  verb  be  in  the  infinitive,  or  imperative ; 

M, 

Vow  ditsscela,  If  moije  Vai  9u, 

You  say  that,  and  I  have  seen  it. 

Lui  t{  soutiewt  eela,  or  II  mmtieni  eela,  lui  ? 

He  maintains  that,  doth  he  ? 

Moi,  /aire  cela  !  g^ 

Should,  or  could  I  do  that !  v> 

Me  som^onner  de  cela,  moi ! 

Should,  or  could  I  be  suspected  of  that ! 

Ftdies-moi,  Faite8-novk%cetaeommeilfaui, 

Do  that  as  it  should  be, 
Whtdi  pronouns,  thus  used  as  a  redundancy,  serve  to  give  more  weight  to 
what  one  says,  especially  with  the  infinitive :  for  thus  we  intimate  a  sort  of 
reproadi  to  those  we  speak  to,  for  their  believing  us  guilty  of  what  is  men- 
tioned:  but  observe,  that  in  the  last  instance,  mot  ana  notes  are  the  disjunc-     [ 
tives  01  the  third  relation,  that  is  implying  the  preposition  d,  and  standing  for     [ 
a  mei,  it  nous  ;  that  they  are  used  only  with  the  imperative ;  and  that  it  is  only     I 
in  f ainiUar  conversation  they  may  be  thus  used  as  a  redundancy, 

5*.  The  second  state  of  the  pronouns  personal  (viz.  de  moi,  de  jy 
lui,  de  vouSf  &c.)  cannot  be,  strictly  speaking,  used  after  a  notm 
m  die  second  relation  to  which  they  are  joined  by  the  Enclitic 
^ :  but  one  must  make  use  of  a  possessive  pronoun,  or  a  pro- 
noun relative.    Therefore,  instead  of  saying 

Oest  le  sentiment  de  mon  frire  8^  de  moi,  or  4*  de  lui,  it  is 
better  to  say  Oest  le  sentiment  de  mon  frire  8^  le  mien,  or  le 
sien,  or  take  this  turn,  Oest  mon  sentiment  S^  cehii  de  mon 
frire  •  That  is  the  opinion  of  my  brother,  auA  mme  too* 
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A      Except  in  the  following  expressions^  wherein  the  possessive 
<     pronoun  cannot  be  used  as  iti  English,  but  in  th^  second  rela- 
tion of  the  person,  governed  by  a  noun  that  comes  first. 
Pour  r amour  de  moi^         rottr  t amour  de  lai,d'eHe,  d'eux, 
For  my  sake.  For  his,  her,  their  sake. 

A  cause  de  moi,  En  dipit  de  moi. 

On  my  accounC.  In  spite  of  me* 

Or  when  the  pronoun  personal  is  compound,  w.  of  fnoif  lui,  &c.  and 
mime :  as,  Je  ne  veux  pat  itre  homicide  de  inoi-m^me,  I  won*t  be  my  own 
seir«  murderer.  And  t)io'  we  say  pour  Vamour  de  moiy  yet  we  doii^t  say, 
V amour  detoi  self-love,  but  Vamour  de  toirmime,  or  t amour  propre:  but  we 
say  as  the  English  do,  pour  mojt  plaitir  foriny  pleasure,  pour  ton  plaisir 

j<  for  her  or  his  pleasure. 

^  51  Likewise,  un portrait  de  moi,  means  a  portrait  drawn  by  me;  wherou 
mon  portrait,  mv  portrait,  means  a  portrait  representing  my  person. 

§  11.  1**.  Wnen  the  verb  governs  the  pronoun  personal,  it 
must  come  between  the  subject  and  the  verb :  as,       > 
Je  le  vols,  I  see  him :  Fous  lui  parlez,  You  speak  to  Uim,  or 

to  her. 
Jl  leur  est  avantageux,  it  is  advantageous  to  them ;  and  not  ', 
Je  vois  lui,  or  le,  Jeparle  i  lui,  or  d  elle,  II  est  avantageux  i 

eux. 

Except,  1st,  When  the  verb  is  in  the  imperative,  withoat  a 

negation ;  for  then  the  pronoun  comes  last :  and  if  it  is  of  the 

iirst  or  second  person,  and  in  the  third  state,  the  second  dis- 

Cjunctives  moi,  toi,  are  used  instead  of  the  conjunctives  me,  and 

le:  as, 

Portez4e,  carry  him ;  toye%4a,  see  her ;  parlez-lui,  speak  to 
him ;  dites-moi,  tell  me :  and  not  dites  me  nor  me  dites,  nor 
ditesamoi:  though  we  say  with  the  two  pronouns,  <2onttfZ- 
m^en,  give  me  some ;  vous  me  parlez^  you  sp^ik  to  me ;  parlez 
moi,  speak  to  me ;  and  with  a  negation,  ne  me  parlet  pas^Ao 
not  speak  to  me.  Foyons-4es,  let  us  see  tliem;  nelesvo^m 
/)as,  don't  let  us  see  diem. 

But  if  two  imperatives  come  together  with  a  conjunction  co- 
pulative, the  latter  will  have  the  pronoUn  come  before  it.:  ^, 

Voyez  la  is  la  consolez,  and  not  voyez-Ja  4*  consolez  /af  seeker 
D  and  comfort  her.  At  least  the  first  construction  i^  inuchlbetlpr. 

2d(y,  With  the  verbs  ^^re  (signifying,  belongiitig),.  avoir^mft*' 
ser,  songer,  viser,  (respecting  a  person  and  oot  a  tliiiig)^€i&H 
vemr,  courir^  aceourir,  baire ;  as  likewise  with  f  eciprqcaliii^ip^ 
ti|e  pflonoun  governed  in  the  third  sti^e  imiit  Jiii  i  iliijuiiijiTOj 
and  come  after  them:  as,  .    .,    ,0-:  -   nxj'siM-^^^i^ 

;    Ce  /irre  es/ j»ot,  and  not  m'^sti      .<    :  1     ^^^  aii^sr*^^^ 
That  book  is  mine,  or  belongs  to  me*.  ;  :  ui  ^ 
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^  I  .  Fous  en  avez  m  a  /ki\  and  not  vom  lui  m  avez  u»^  A 

I  ou  have  one  of  his, 

,  In  these  instances,  we  don't  use  the  pron.  possess.  tnieHf  as  in  English, 
instead  of  the  personal  moif  because,  in  the  first  instance,  itre  signifies  ap- 
partenirf  which  governs  the  third  state;  and,  in  the  other,  un  hvre  a  lui 
is  said  by  ellipsis  for  un  Hvre  qui  est  i  lui ;  tho*  with  appartenir  we  sny, 
qui  lui  appartient  not  qui  appartient  i  lui,  tliat  belongs  to  him. 

Je  songe,  or  Jepense  d  vous,  and  not  Je  vous  songe,  8cc. 
I  tan  winking  of  you. 

II  vise  a  eux,  he  aims  at  them. 
Etle  boit  i  vous,  she  drinks  to  you. 
Je  vais  cL  vous,  I  go  to  you.  Us  viennent  d  mot,  they  come  to  me.  B 
Nous  nousjionsdvom,  we  trust  you,  and  noinous  nous  vousjions. 
Cela  s*adresse  ct  mot,  that  is  directed  to  me,  and  not  cela  se 
m^adresse. 

Sdljf,  When  the  verb  governs  two  pronouns  in  the  third  state, 
so  that  they  are  used  as  by  opposition ;  as  likewise,  \^hen  it 
rather  denotes  the  order  in  which  a  thing  must  be  done,  the 
pronouns  must  be  disjunctive,  and  come  after  the  verb :  as, 

Je  park  cL  lui  ^  non  cL  vous,  (or)  Cest  i  lui  que  je  park  §• 
non  pas  d  vous :  I  speak  to  him  and  not  to  you. 

Buvez  a  etle,  puis  d  la  compagnie :  drink  to  her,  dien  to  the 
company. 

Donriez  d  lui  d!abord,  ensuite  d  elle,  puis  aux  autres :         C 
Give  to  hinf  first,  then  to  her,  then  to  die  others. 

2\  In  all  other  cases,  disjunctives  must  be  used,  as  in  an- 

fliwer  to  questions,  and  after  prepositions :  as. 

Qui  e^^ce  qui  iUt  cela  ?  lui  4r  eux,  or  c*est  lui,  ce  sont  eux : 

Who  sa^s  that  f  He  and  they,  or  it  is  he,  it  is  they. 

Qm  cherchez-vous?  elle  ^  sa filled 

Whom  do  you  seek  for  I  her  and  her  daughter  I 

C'est  lui,  it  is  he.    C'est  elle,  it  b  she.    Ce  n! est  pas  moi.  It  is 

ttotL 
Pour  moi,  for  me.  Aprh  lui,  after  him.  Devant  elle,  before  jx 

her.    (Sec  p.  230.  B.  f.) 
S\  Ne  and  jpos  or  point  are  particles  answering  the  Englidi 

negi^tive  noL    The  French  put  ne  before  the  verb,  and  pas  or 

point  after  it,  if  the  tense  is  simple,  and  between  the  auxiliary 

and  the  participle,  if  it  is  compound. Ne  must  always 

come  immediately  after  the  word  that  expresses  the  sub|eGt, 

whether  a  noun  or  pronoun  conjunctive :  as, 

Je  ne  parlepas,  I  do  not  speak.  Fous  neditespoint,yoM  ddn*t  say. 

Vhomme  nest  pas  venu,  the  man  is  not  come. 
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A  Except,  Istj  When  the  verb  is  in  the  second  person  of  the 
imperative ;  in  virhich  case  nCy  that  always  conies  before  the 
verb,  conies  besides  before  the  pronoun,  ii  the  verb  is  recipro- 
cal :  but  pas  always  follows  the  verb :  as,  Ne  vousf&cluim, 
don't  be  ang,7.  '       ^ 

9dly,  In  sentences  of  Interrogation :  as, 
i     Hefais^e  pas  ce  que  vom  me  dites  ?  Don't  I  do  what  you  bid  me? 
Sdly,  On  such  occasions  when  the  Pronouns  conjunctive  go- 
verning the  verb  come  after  it :  as, 

Aussi  TkQprkendril  pu$  cela  ?    Neither  does  he  pretend  to  that. 
See  those  cases  page  £30.  A. 

B  %  4ithly,  When  there  is  a  conjunctive  governed  by  the  verb :  a»,  Je  ne  Cat 
pas  dit,  X  have  not  said  it ;  ne  lefuitespaSf  do  not  do  it.] 

4°.  When  the  verb  is  attended  by  two  pronouns  personal,  viz. 
one  in  the  fourth  state,  and  the  other  in  the  third,  the  pronoun 
iii  the  third  state  must  come  before  that  in  the  fourth :  as, 
Je  vous  le  dis,  I  tell  it  you.  On  me  le  donned  it  is  given  me. 
Except  only  when  the  pronoun  in  the  third  state  is  of  the  third 
person  {lui  or  leur),  or  when  the  verb  is  in  die  imperative ;  for 
then  the  conjunctive  of  the  fourth  relation  comes  before  that 
of  tihie  third :  as, 

rous  le  lui  diteSy  you  tell  it  him  or  her.     II  la  leur  refmt,  he 
Q  refuses  it  to  them.     Donnez-le-moi,  give  it  me.     Whereas  we 
say  in  the  indie.  11  me  le  donne,  he  gives  it  to  me. 

5"*.  y  and  en  come  after  other  pronouns,  and  immediately 
before  the  verb :  as, 
Je  vous  les  y  enverrai,  I  will  send  them  to  you  there. 
Je  ne  vous  en  park  pas,  I  don't  speak  to  you  of  it,  or  of  them- 
And  when  j/  and  en  meet  together,  y  comes  before  en ;  as, 
Je  vous  y  en  enverrai,  I  will  send  you  some  there. 
Je  ne  vous  y  enferai  pas  tenir, 
I  will  remit  you  none  there,  (money,  for  instance,) 
6°.  The  pronouns  governed  of  the  verb  come  after  it  in  this 
^following  case  (but  in  the  same  order  as  when  they  come  be* 
fore  it) : 

When  the  verb  is  in  the  second  persons,  andfirstplur.  of  4e 

imperative,  without  negative.    Thus,  tho'  we  say  m  the  diird 

!    personsy  Qu'il  lefasse,  let  him  do  it :  Qu'ils  lui  en  farlenfg  fc^ 

^em  mention  it  to  him ;  or  in  the  other  persons,  with  fti^ 

JVe  nousyjions  pas,  let  us  not  trust  to  that  ;\ 
JVe  lui  endonnezpas,  do  not  give  him  any :  yet  we  sajr  indie 
iiiBt  person  plur.  and  the  second  persons,  without  native, 
Mom-nous^,  let  us  trual  to  iJcvaX.    Donnez-Ztit-^n,  give  him 
isome. 
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With  the  negative  we  say,  A 

Ne  les  y  meftez  pas,    Don't  carry  them  there. 

Ne  1  y  menex  pa$y    Don't  carry  him  there. 

jVe  nous  y  menez  pas,    Don't  carry  us  there* 

Ne  m'  y  menez  pas,    Don't  carry  me  there. 

Ntf  m'  y  envoyez  pas,  Don't  send  me  there. 

Ne  m'  y  portezpas,    Don't  carry  me  there. 

Without  the  negative  we  say, 
Menez-lts-    y,     Carry  them  diere. 
MeneZ'V'      y,     Carry  him  tliere. 

Menez  nous-y.     Carry  us  there.  B 

But,  with  a  pronoun  of  the  first  person  singular,  we  say, 
Menez^y-moi,      Take  me  there. 
Envoyez-y-moi,    Send  me  there. 
Portez  -y-moi,    Carry  me  there, 
and  never  Menez-moi'-y,  nor  menez-m^y,  &c. 

if  However,  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  we  say,  Conduisez-moi^ld,  conduct 
me  ^ere ;  not  conduiiez-y^  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  z  in  two  contigaoas 
sjiUables.] 

In  sentences  of  Interrogation  the  conjunctive  pronouns  come 
also  after  the  verb. 

§  ill.  l"".  The  several  ways  of  asking  questions  in  French  are,  C 

l5^.  With  the  pronoun  Interrogative  qui,  and  lequel,  as  Qui 
croit  cela  9  Who  believes  that  i  Lequel  des  deux  Dous  a  plu? 
Which  of  the  tWo  has  pleased  you  ? 

2dly,  With  the  adnoun  or  incomplete  pronoun  quel,  and  the 
noun  of  the  subject  of  the  Question  before  the  verb,  as  in  the 
declarative  form :  as.  Quel  homme  seroit  assez  hardipour,  &c. 
What  man  should  be  so  bold  as  to,  S^c. 

Sdly,  If  the  subject  of  the  question  is  a  pronoun  personal,  or 
the  primitive  demonstrative  ce,  it  comes  after  the  verb,  if  the 
tense  is  simple ;  or  between  the  auxiliary  and  participle,  if  it 
is  compound:  as,        Est-^e  voire  livref  Is  it  your  book?      D 

Avez-vous  fait  ?  Have  you  done  ? 
Connoissez-vous  Monsieur  f  Do  you  know  the  Gentleman  r 

4thly,  If  the  subject  of  the  q^uestion  is  a  noun  or  a  pronoun, 
intermediate,  the  sentence  begms  with  that  noun  or  pronoun, 
then  tlie  verb,  if  the  tense  is  simple,  or  the  auxiliary,  if  it  is  com- 
pound, and  moreover  the  conjunctive  il  or  elle,  ils  or  elles,  or 
on,  agreeing  in  gender  and  number  with  the  subject :  as, 
Ja  homme  vient  il  f  Does  the  man  come  ^ 
Im  fenime  es^-elle  venue?    Is  the  womati  corned       .    V 
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A  Les  enjans  peuvent-ils  ^appliquer9  Can  children  apply  them« 

selves  ? 
Quelquunfait'ii  ce  que  votufaites,  or  Fait-on  ct  que  vousfaiksf 
Does  any  body  do  ^hat  you  do  t 

Personne  nefait-il  cela9  Does  nobody  do  that  ? 

5thly,  If  the  verb  of  the  question  is  recipocral,  the  sentence 
begins  with  one  of  the  two  pronouns,  if  the  subject  is  expressed 
by  a  pronoun;  or  with  a  noun  and  a  pronoun,  if  it  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  noun;* and  the  other  pronoun  conies  after  the 
verb,  or  between  the  auxiliary  and  participle,  according  to  the 
ten^e  being  eitlier  simple  or  compound :  ae, 

B     Vous  souvaieZ'VOus  de  cela  ?  Do  you  remember  that  ? 

Ma  femme  »c  repent-^lle  de  safaute? 

Does  my  wife  repent  her  fault  ? 

Les  matelots  se  sont-ih  enrichis  dans  cette  expeaition  9 

Did  the  sailors  grow  rich  in  that  expedition  ? 

And  if  the  verb  of  the  question  ends  with  a  vowel,  t  must  be 
added  to  it  between  two  hyphens  (-f-)  in  order  to  avoid  the 
hiatus.  Therefore  write  and  pronounce  Aime^-il,  does  he  love  I 
Fa-t^lhy  does  she  go  i  and  never  aime  il,  va  elle. 

9^,  The  pronouns  attending  the  verb  keep  the  same  order  in 
the  interrogative  form,  as  in  the  declarative,  as  Leferai-jei 
C  shall  I  do  It  ?  Le  lui  direz-^ous^  will  you  tell  it  him  i  Mele 
commandez-'VOus?  do  you  command  it  me?  Y en porterons" 
nmis^f  shall  we  carry  some  thither?  Nie  vous  Fa-^'ilpas  ditf 
did  he  not  tell  it  you  ? 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  it  is  usual  in  French,  amouf  polite  well-bred  people, 
and  when  we  speak  to  one  of  a  higher  station,  or  to  whom  we  show  respect, 
to  speak  to  tliein  with  the  pronoan  of  the  third  person,  as  if  we  were  speakiog^ 
of  somebody  else.    Thus,  to  ask  you  how  do  yoK  do,  w£ll-bred  people  say 
Comment  se porte  monsieur ,  or  Madame? 
How. does  your  honour  do  ? 
3Jomsieur  apprend-U  le  Francois? 
Do  you  learn  French  ? 
Monsieur  a-t-U  voyagi  en  IteHiel 
instead  of  ar«r-vous  wnfogi^  6cc» 
D  Have  yon  travelled  to  Italy  ? 

Sa  MeSestS  rordomU't-elle  / 
Does  yonr  M^jest^  order  it  ? 

(or)  Si  sa  Miyesii  Vordomm^ 
If  yonr  Miyesty  orders  it. 
We  have  said,  that  when  the  question  is  asked  with  a  pronoiin 'penona^w 
the  first  person,  that  pronoun  comes  after  the  verb  thus,  wit-Je?  am  I?  ^i* 
iends-je  ?  Do  1  hear  ?  But  observe,  1  st,  that  in  verbs  of  the  tint  coigwili^ 
wherein  the  first  person  ends  in  e  not  sounded^  that  e  is  changed  int»#<A 
before  the  pronoun,  which  ends  also  in  e  not  sounded ;  as, 

AwU-jel  do  I  love?  N'^tudiS-je-pasl  don't  I  slnd^^     '^^' 

fdfyf  That  no  question  can  be  asked  in  this  manner  with  some  vdriMy  eMJ" 
claJiv  tiiese  five,  mentir  to  lie,  perdre  to  lose,  rompre  to  break,  joillrwMvt 
4hrmtr  to  sleep :  so  that  we  neVlViet  tv{  -.  i  i>«{  y  ^ 


v.:  if. 
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MmM^^i        Cmtn»^$t  do  I  lie?  S^ 

Perdi^hj,  f        yperdt-Je,  do  I  lose? 

Romphje,\  nor  <romp8'jey  do  t  break ? 

Senii^^V         ifftfNi^tf,  do  I  feel?   • 

Darmi'-jef/        ydm^Jef  dolfleep? 

the  f ormery  Jk^ittt^  4  acute  cannot  be  wed  in  tbU  manner  but  with  ferbs  of 
tbe  first  coDJagation :  and  the  latter  (menB-je),  because  it  sounds  too  harsh^ 
and  can  besides  occasion  some  ambiguity  in  speech.  Therefore,  in  the  case 
of  these  Terbs,  the  qneatioifi  must  be  asked  after  another  manner :  as,  £«e-c«- 
qutje  mens?  or  Crovez-wnu  queje  model  Do  you  think  that  I  lie  ?  Trouvez- 
V0U8  que  je  rompe  eela  emnmi  (ffaut  7  Do  yon  think  that  I  break  that  as  it 
should  be?  or  speak  without  interrogation? 

Sdly,  This  way  of  asking  a  question  (Est-ce-^ue)  is  of  great 
use  in  French :  but  it  is  less  used  in  order  to  be  informed 
merely  of  any  thing,  which  is  th^  chief  purpose  of  interrogations^  g 
than  to  assure  odiers  that  we  need  not  be  informed  of  it^  or 
that  the  case  is  not  as  they  thmk.  As  likewise  when  we  don't 
expect  a  thing,  or  we  fear  lest  it  should  happen,  we  show  our 
surprise  or  fear  by  ^Est-ce-que.  For  instance,  when  I  ask  this 
question,  Pleut-it?  £)oes  it  raiti  ?  I  only  want  to  know  whe- 
ther it  rains  or  no.  But  when  I  say  Est-ce  quHt  pleut?  I  be- 
sides show  my  surprise  at  it,  which  is  thus  englished :  It  don't 
rain,  does  it  f  Again,  when  I  say,  A-t-il  dujugementf  Has 
he  any  judgment  ?  I  want  to  be  informed  whether  the  person 
spoken  <^  has  stny  judgment  or  no.  But  by  this  other  question, 
Est-ce  qtCil  a  dujugementf  I  intimate  that  I  know  very  well 
ijiat  he  has  no  judgment.  ^ 

£y  this  question,  Viendra^Hlf  Will  he  come  ?  I  want  to 
know  whether  lie  M'ill  come  or  no  :  and  by  this  other,  Est^e 
qu'il  viendra  f  I  show  my  surprise  at,  or  fear  of  his  coming. 

Again,  by  this  question,  Est'<e  aujourd^huifete  ?  Is  this  day 
ahefy-day?  I  desire  to  be  informed  whether  or  no  this  is  a 
holy-day;  but  by  this  other,  Est-ce  que  c*est  aiijourd'huifitef 
I  show  my  wonder  and  surprise  at  this  being  a  holy-day. 

Sometimes,  also,  this  way  of  speaking  is  used  to  deter  peo- 
ple from  believing  what  is  said;  as,  Est-ce  que  jejoue?  which 
is  as  much  as  Jc  tie  joiie  pohit,  and  cannot  be  (i  think)  pro- 
perly englished  thus,   Do  t  game?  or  Am  I  a  gamester  f  butjj 
(if  1  am  not  very  much  mistaken)  thus.  Who  games  f  not  /. 

r%i  TliiA  way.  oC  asking  a,c)uestion  (Eii-ee^kt)  is  ha^ly  used  but  with  the 
fiest  lleraon  4iiig.iilav  of  ,lUc  present  and  preterite  tenses  in  the  indie&tive 
xaeM  ^  some  Verbs  whereiu  the  simple  way  is  too  harsh^nd  never  with  the 
odiec  persons  i  ilHless  yre  want  to  ^how  uirpii^e  or  feiir.  Therefore  never tay 
in  France,  as  a  great  man  fi  people  do  if)  England,  ipeaking  to  a  hosier  fov'in- 
stance,  «•!•««»  iqi9  r^aii  rer^ez  des  tfoe  dei  ioief  do  yoti  sell  silk-8toc|tings?  but 
only  rmdis^i^Aiffi^Mis  tUM^iel  for  the  hosier,  instead  of  answering:,  yes,  Sir; 
wo«kll«agh,.aiHi4Mweryou:  V^^  ,^  r^ 

We  never  say  in  French  parU-je  do  I  speak  r  with  an  t  t^ta.^^,  ^  twcoiti^^ftftki^ 
pledo:  butj)arl^:;V?  withan^acutej  ,^  .>.>», 

Y2 
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A  Mhfy,  The  same  way  of  asking  a  question  widi  a  oegatke 
(n^est-cepas  que)  signifies  always,  diat  we  take  that  for  certain, 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  question,  and  want  only  to  be  ton- 
finned  in  it,  or  to  have  it  approved  by  others ;  and  n'eit'Ce  pas 
may  equally  well  come  at.  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  with 
que,  or  at  the  end  with  a  comma  before ;  ias, 


B 


ri'est^epas  qu'il  pleut^ 

N'est-^ejpasqu'il  a  dujuge^ 

mentf 
N^est'ce  pas  qu^il  viendra9 

N^est-^epas  qu'iljoue? 

quHl    fait 


>ot< 


IlpleutfU'est^epaif  JfnrA, 

don'titf 
II  a  dujngementj7i*est'^kpai^ 

He  has  judgment,  haVt  he  ? 
II  viendra,  n'est-ce  paif  He 

will  come,  won't  he  ? 
II  joue,  rCest^e  pas?    He 

games,  don't  he  ? 
II  fait  froid,  n'est-ce  pai^ 

It  is  cold,  i'n'tit? 


ed  of  what  we 
ask. 


N^est-ce    pas 

froid?  J 

Whereas,  by  these  questions. 
Ne  pleut-il  pas  ?  Don't  it  rain  ?  a  ^^  ^ ,  ^^^ 

2i*a-tHlpasdeJiigemetit9}l2iS  he  no  judgment  ?  /      be  i  fotm- 
Ne  vieiidru't-il pas?       Won't  he  come  ?  >^ j  _r__i_-.„' 

Nejoue-t-il pas?  I'n't  he  a  gamester? 

C  Nefait  ilpasfroid?       I'n't  it  cold  ? 

It  will  not  be  amisSf  when  the  scholar  has  learnt  so  far,  to  make  him  con- 
jugate  every  day  a  regular  verb  with  an  Interrogation,  then  with  a  N$:ga 
tive,  then  both  with  an  Interrogation  and  Negative  together,  and  witi  tnc 
particles  en  and  y ;  which  will  both  make  him  more  ready  in  the  conjuga- 
tions, and  render  the  dependence  of  those  particles  upon  the  verb  more/a- 
miliar  to  him. 

Examples, 

•Pen  encoiCj 

Je  n*en  envoie  pas, 

J*if  enperte, 

Je  n*y  en  parte  pas, 

Yenportd'je, 

N*y  en  port^-je  ptu^    don't  I  carr v  'some  there. 

Vous  y  en  porterai-je  7  shall  I  carry,  &c. 


Je  parle, 
Parli-jel 


I  speak, 
do  I  speak. 


Je  ne  parte  paa^  I  don't  speak. 
Ne  p^lS-je  pas  ?  don't  I  speak. 
J*en  parlCf  I  speak  of  it. 

En  purU-je  ?  do  I  speak  of  it. 
Jen' en  parte  pas,  I  don't  speak 

iJ  N^enparld'jepas?  don'llspeak 
of  It. 


I  sendM^ne. 

IseadudDf. 
1  carry  some  thither. 
I  carry  none  thitl^r. 
do  I  carry  any  tfierr. 


Ne  vousy  enporteraijepas? 
carry,  &c. 


carry, 
sh^I 


not 


§  IV.  The  Pronouns  Conjunctives,  whether  governing,\  uf 
governed  of  the  verb,  that  is,  whether  its  subject  q|'. object,  .^re 
sometimes  repeated,  and  sometimes  not.      .  >,  vfn- jix"= 

ist,  These  Conjunctives,  ^e,  tu,nouSy  vous,  are  repei^tf^  iKHi 
fore  each  verb,  when  the  verbs  are  in  different, tei^ses^^vM^  \\ 
Je  dis  8^  je  dirai  toujours,  t  say, and  wUl '^Iwayi  ^Jn,lj  ?  1  i 
Nous  atom  parle  4'  nous  parkrpm  encorepo^r^lui^,^  ^\  ^Wll 
We  have  spoken  for  him,  and  will  speak  ^ajn^,  *;  .•oh'jrf^^ 
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Wh^n  the  tenses  are  the  same,  they  need  not  be  repeated :  as,   A 
,  JeperueSrdisquHlabienfait,  or  Jepense  8^jedisqu'il,Siic, 

I  think  ahd  say  that  hehas  done  very  well. 
NousFavonsvu  d^touchi,  we  have  seen  and  touched  it. 

The  pronouns  of  the  third  person,  il,  elk ;  iky  elles,  need  not 
be  i:epeated  in  common  conversation,  tho'tlie  tenses  vary:  as, 

//  n*a  jamais  ritn  v&lu,  Sf  nevaudra  jamais  rien, 

H^  never  was  good  for  any  thing,  and  will  always  be  good 
for  nothing. 

Elle  est  toujours^k,  Sf  la  sera  toute  sa  vie,  or  elle  la  sera,  &c . 

She  is  a  maid  still,  and  will  be  so  as  long  as  she  lives.  (See 
page  249,  C.)  .  B 

2<//y,  All  conjunctives  governing  are  repeated,  when  in  the 
same  sentence  one  passes  from  the  affirmative  to  the  negative, 
and  so  reciprocally :  as  likewise  when  the  second  verb  is  pre- 
ceded by  one  of  these  conjunctions,  mais  but,  mime  even, 
dependant  yet,  nianmoins  nevertheless,  ainsi  so,  arnsi  therefore, 
ou  or^   and  qme  (standing  for  a  conjunction) :  as, 

II  raime  ^  il  ne  veutpas  en  convenir, 
He  loves  her,  and  won't  own  it. 

//  le  ditf  m$is  il  ne  le  pensejpasy 

He  says  so,  but  he  don't  think  so.  q 

Elle  n^encroit  rien,  S^  cependant  elle  ne  veut  pas  ripouser, 

She  believes  nothing  on't,  and  yet  she  won't  marry  him. 

//  lefaitfS^  m^me  u  s*en  vante,  (or)  aussi  il  en  convient, 

He  does  it,  and  even  boasts  of  it,  or  and  therefore  owns  it. 

Nous  le  trouverons,  ou  nous  ne  le  trouverons  pas, 

We  shsdl  find  him,  or  not. 

JLorsqiie  vousferez  votre  devoir,  ^'  que  vous  vous  comporterez 

bien, 
When  you  will  do  your  duty,  and  behave  well. 

'Sdltf,  All  conjunctives  governed  are  repeated  before  their  D 

verbs:  as, 

//  meprie  &  me  conjure,  He  desires  and  entreats  me. 
Je  vousdis  8^  vous  declare,  I  say  and  declare  to  you. 
Except  when  the  second  verb  is  of  the  same  signification, 

and  composed  of  the  first,  or  denotes  only  repetition  of  its  ae« 

tion :  as,    ' 

//  nefait  qiienous  diH  ^'  redir^  la  m&me  chose, 
He  do^snothing  but  tell  us  the  same  thing  over  again.      / 
Elle  lefait  S^dlfait,  or  refait  quand  ton  lui  smbie,^        jj 
She  does  it  and  undoes,  or  does  it  again  wKeii  d\^  xhitiL^iLv 
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A    The  Use  aiid  Construction  of  the  Pronoun  Indeterminate  on. 
§  V,  This  pronoun  (formed^  by  corruption,  of  the  ^otd 
homme)  is  called  Indeterminate,  because  it  is  used  to  speak  in 
general^  without  specifying  any  person  particular ;  it  is  of  a 
very  extensive  use. 

< 

I'',  on  18  rendered  into  BngUsh  seveml  v^i^ys.  Sottietiines  bf 
one,  as,  on  croiroitj  one  would  think  ^  souietinies  by  the  pro- 
noun of  the  third.pers.  plur.  th^t  or  that  of  the  first,  we,  as  on 
B  dit,  they  say ;  on  apprendy  we  hear ;  sometimes  also  by  these 
indeterminate  words,  peop/e,  men^  a  body ^  &c.  ^  on  sHmaginej 
people  or  men  think :  out  on  is  more  generally  and  letter 
englished  by  converting  the  verb  from  the  active  voice  into,  the 
passive ;  as,  on  croit,  it  is  thought. 

S*".  Now  the  Passive  voice,  both  in  Fr^ch  and  English,:  is 
expressed  by  the  verb  substantive  (6tre  to  be),  through  all  its 
tenses,  joined  to  the  participle  of  a  verb  active.  For  instance, 
the  participle  of  fo  hold,  being  held,  if  you  put  to  be  before  it, 
you  have  the  verb  passive  to  be  lield,  and  all  the' tenses  of  the 
same,  in  this  manner  : 

Active  voice.  Passive  voice. 

C  Inf,  To  hold,  tenir.  To  be  held,  itre  tern. 

Pref.  I  hold,  Jetiens.  I  am  held,        Je  suistem, 

Imfr  I  did  hold,  Je  tenois,  I  was  held,       J'etois  tehu, 

Pret.  I  held,  Je  tins.  I  was  held,       Jefus  tem. 

Fui.  I  shall  or  will  hold,  Je  tiendrai.  1 8h.^c.be  held,  Je  serai  tern* 
CondliS^o\x\A,i^c\irA'di,Jetiendrois.  I  should, ^c.  Jesertnstem. 
Comp,  I  have  held,    J*ai  tenu,  &c.  I  have,^e.  J-ai  iti  tenu,  8cc. 

3"".  In  order,  therefore,  to  put  into  English  a  sentence,  ^itfi 
the  particle  on,  if  the  French  verb  governs  no  noun,  or  ia  fol- 
lowed by  que,  you  need  only  English  on  by  it^  and  conv^t  llies 
active  state  of  the  verb  into  the  passive,  thus :  on  croit  it  i|B 
^  thought,  on  ttvoit  dit  que,  &c.  it  had  been  reported  tbat,,^jp9rr 
Sometimes  the  English  pronoun  is  left  out :  as,  comn^t^^ 
dejd  dit,  as  has  been  said  already ;  in  which  sentence  if  la^ 
cessarily  understood.  ,    ^^y 

4*«  If  the  French  verb  governed  of  on  is  a  verb  actiye,,att^iid- 
ed  by  a  noun  or  pronoun  as  its  object,  diat  noun  or  pix>iip|iMi 
must  be  made  the  subject  of  the  verb  in  English,  an4t^e,Ver| 
active  converted  into  the  passive  state,  and  put  intne  fi^|t|q[e  tilii>6 
as  in  French  :  as,  *     | ,  ,  .  *(i 

On  tinth^r  un  conseil  i  Whitehall,      ,    .   .^^^^  '!'  ^\r 
Yefterday  a  council  was  held  at  Whitehall^ .     ^'^  i!, ,  ^H 
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un  conseil  (a  council)  being  the  noun  that  expresses  the  object  A 
of  the  French  verb,  must  be  that  of  the  subject  in  English :  tint 
(held)  being  the  preterite  of  the  verb  active^  must  be  changed 
into  ihe  same  tense  of  the  passive  state,  fut  tenu  (was  held) 
Again ; 

On  h  tiendra  aupalais  de  St.  James,  it  Mrill  be  held  at  St  James's. 
Le  conseil  qu*on  tint  hier,  the  council  that  was  held  yesterday. 

5*^  If  the  verb  governed  of  on  is  not  immediately  followed 
by  a  noun  or  pronoun,  but  by  another  verb  in  the  infinitive, 
then  it  is  the  noun  or  pronoun,  the  object  of  the  second  verb, 
that  must  be  made  the  subject  in  English,  and  the  second  verb 
active  converted  into  a  passive  state  :  as. 

On  doit  tenir  attjourd'hui  un  conseil  d  fVhitehaU,  B 

This  day  a  council  is  to  be  held  at  Whitehall. 

On  doit  le  tenir  d  St,  James,  it  is  to  be  held  at  St,  James's. 

Le  conseil  ^'on  doit  tenir  demain, 

The  council  that  is  to  be  held  to-morrow. 

In  those  instances  on  is  the  subject  coming  before  the  verbs 
tint,  tiendrai,  and  doit :  and  the  pronouns  le  and  que,  governed 
of  die  same  verbs  as  object,  are  made  the  subject  m  English. 

IT  The  manner  of  translating  on  into  £ng:1ish  hy  they,  is  very  improper: 
snless  on  be  the  consequent  of  an  antecedent,  in  the  plural  number,  expi  essea 
before;  as, 

Hierles  Communes  s'assemblh'ent,  or  le  Parlemeni  a^assembla;  on  ddlibira  d'a* 
bord.  «&c.  The  House  of  Commons,  or.  The  Parliament  mel  yesterday  :  they  C 
deliberated  at  first,  &e. 

£very  where  else,  the  safest  is  to  torn  on  into  the  passive  voice.] 

(y*.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  passive  voice  is  very  seldom 
used  in  French  (for  the  expressing  of  which  we  make  use  of  the 
particle  on  with  the  active  voice),  in  order  to  put  into  French 
such  sentences  as  are  expressed  by  the  verb  substantive  to  be, 
and  the  participle  of  another  verb,  one  need  only  consider  the 
noun  that  expresses  the  subject  of  the  verb  in  English ;  if  that 
subject  is  the  particle  it,  (not  relating  to  any  thing  before),  it 
must  be  rendered  by  on,  and  the  verb  converted  from  its  passive 
state  into  the  active,  as  it  is  thought,  on  croit.  D 

?"•  If  the  verb  has  a  noun  or  pronoun  relative  for  its  subject, 
after  changing  the  passive  state  into  the  active,  one  must  give 
it  on  for  its  subject,  and  the  English  subject  for  its  object :  as. 

Yesterday  a  council  was  held  at  Whitehall, 

On  tint  hier  un  conseil  d  Whitehall. 

It  is  to  be  held  at  St.  Jameses,  on  doit  le  tenir  k  St.  James. 

The  council  that  was  held  yesterday,  leconse\\tpLOti\VDX\i«.\. 
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A  In  which  instances  the  verb  passive  was  heldj  and  to  be  held/n 
changed  into  tint  and  tbnir  governed  of  the  subject  on, 
and  the  words  a  council,  it,  and  that,  expressing  the  subject 
in  English,  are  made  the  object  of  the  French  verb* 

Y  Which  evidently  shows  that  the  only  difference  between  a  phrase  pasnfe 
and  a  phrase  active,  is,  that,  in  the  latter,  the  object  of  the  action  is  govened 
of  the  verb,  whereas  it  is  its  leader  in  the  former. 

Vtn  is  the  same  pi-onenn  as  on^  which  takes  sometiaaes  the  article  le^  bnt 
for  better  sound's  sake  only ;  as  will  appear  from  the  followinf^  obseryationB : 

uty  In  the  beginnings  of  a  speech  or  sentence,  da  must  be  used,  and  tn 
never. 
Sdjy,  tn  the  middle  of  a  sentence  after  a  word  ending  vnth  a  consonant,  or 
B  «  not  sounded :  as,  Celui  dont  on  parte,  he  that  is  spoken  of ;  ^tumd  Upark  on 


vowel,  ex- 

,  ,        mitre  chOHf  in 

this  necessity  nothing  else  can  be  done.  %  However,  f  might  be  left  oat, 
because  there  is  naturally  a  little  pause  after  extrSmUi^  which  would  evea  re- 
quire a  comma.] 

Nevertheless  we  say  sionle  veuty  and  not  siV&nk  veui,  if  they  will  have  it 
so :  sionle  offending  less  the  ear  than  ii  Von  le, 

idly.  After  ^,  et,  and  the  particle  ouy  as  likewise  other  words  ending  iaou: 
as,  vim  ee  queje  croU,  &  Ton  ne  me  permadera  jtmuds  le  eonfnttre,  tha?s  whst 
I  think,  and  nobody  shall  ever  persuade  me  to  the  contrary ;  CeH  ttnUeuok 
Ton  vit  a  bon  marchS,  it  is  a  place  very  cheap  to  live  in. 

3diy,  MHton  the -pronoun  on  comes  after  qne,  one  mult  considar  the  other 

words  that  make  up  the  sentence ;  for  whenever  the  word  coming  before  qae 

ends  also  in  que^  or  there  are  already,  or  upon  the  whole  will  be  too  many 

que'B  in  the  sentence  (this  particle  being  also  of  great  use  in  French),  one  most 

C  then  make  use  of  gv'on,  and  not  que  Von :  as, 

11  remarque  qu'on  ne  Vajamais  fait  aupmwfont,  he  observes  that  it  has  never 
been  done  before ;  II  n*e8t  que  trop  vrai  que  depute  le  temps  qu'on  a  commend,  kc 
and  not  que  Von  because  of  the  great  number  of  ques,  it  is  but  too  true  thtt 
since  they  begun,  ^c. 

4tMy,  For  the  same  reason  we  make  use  of  que  Von,  and  not  qu*on^  before 
verbs  beginning  with  com  or  con :  as.  Que  Von  commence,  let  them  begin ;  Que 
Von  condttue  Monsieur  d,  d^c.  let  them  take  the  gentleman  to,  8^,  Bnt  we  say. 
Qu'on  h  condnise  let  them  take  him.  ^.  and  nqt  que  Von  le  conduise,  because  ot 
the  pronoun  between  ^u'oii  and  the  verb.  Von  must  never  be  used  before  a 
word  beginning  with  U 

S'\  On  must  always  be  repeated  in  the  sentence  before  every 
verb  of  which  it  is  the-subject,  and  must  continue  the  same 
without  any  variation,  and  notwithslmnding  the  aforesaid  obser* 
D  vations  concerning  on  and  ton :  ns, 

On  le  hue,  on  le  bl&me,  on  le  menace :  onemploie  txvec  lui  h 
douceur  Sf  la  rigueur:  ^  malgre  tout  cela  on  n'en  sauroit  vemr 
a  bout. 

They  commend,  they  blame,  and  threaten  him  ;  gentle  ao<i 
severe  means  are  used,  and  for  all  that  he  cannot  be  reciaiiatdl 

In  this  instance  the  first  ipur  on's  dre  conformably  to  the 
rules,  but  after  tout  cela  we  should  say  ton,  if  it  were  not  lor 
the  first  on^  which  determines  the  others  throughout  j^^^'.s^^ 
tence. 
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Observe,  that  it  is  usual  with  French  Authors,  when  they  mention  them-  ^ 
selves,  to  make  use  of  on  and  nous  instead  of  je,  out  of  modesty,  and  not  to 
luune  their  ownselves  with  the  pronoun  of  the  first  pers.  sing,  or  not  to  repeat 
it  too  often. 

V  On  it  sometimes  used  for  jtf  and  mws.  Speakinr  to  a  friend  whom  we 
liave  not  seen  for  a  kmi^  while,  we  say  in  a  familiar  style :  li  y  «  imif'iniipi 
^'an  ne  wnu  a  vu,  we  Imve  not  seen  you  for  this  great  while.] 

V  On,  though  of  itself  a  masculine  singular,  and  always  governing  its  verb 
in  the  singular  number,  yet  admits  of  an  adjective  feminine,  when  it  refers  to 
a  woman ;  as, 

Quund  on  aime  bien  son  mart,  on  wnffte  4e  se  teir  s^par^e  de  hii  ;  on  esf  im^^ 
patiente  deretewir  de  H8  wmfMn  \  One  who  loves  her  hnsband  really,  suffers 
in  being  separated  from  him.  and  is  impatient  to  hear  of  him. 

When  on  refers  to  a  plurality,  it  may  be  reputed  a  collective  word,  which 
requires  the  adjective  or  pronoun  to  be  in  the  plural,  though  the  verb  remain 
in  the  singular  number ;  as,  Q 

On  se  battU  en  d^sesp^r^s,  they  fought  like  desperate  men. 

On  se  m^fioU  les  uns  des  autres,  tMy  mistrusted  each  other. 

In  the  same  manner  as  ihws,  a  pronoun  plural,  being  used  for  fa,  requires 
the  adjective  and  participle  in  the  singular,  though  the  verb  lie  in  the  plural ; 
as,  Fflnf  His  fort  obligeant,  ^ou  are  very  obliging.  Voium  iia  stwHf  you  are 
comej 

%  Fx>r  the  same  reason,  there  is  no  fault  of  concord  in  the  following  sen- 
tence: 

Jl  ett  impossible  de  n^itre  jms  Smue,  quand  on  voU  son  mari  traits  d*vne  manUre 
n  ouirageante;  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  affected,  when  one  sees  her  husband 
so  contumelioiisly  used. 

But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  supplying  pronoun  le,  signifying  so,  as  will 
be  seen  hereafter,  page  247.] 

9^.  On  has  for  its  relations  soi,  de  soi,  i  soi,  se. 

Soi  is  used  in  sentences^  the  subject  whereof  is  a  noim^  taken  C 
in  an  universal  indefinite  sense,  or  a  pronoun  indeterminate :  as, 

JJhomme  liairm  que  soi ;  Man  loves  himself  only. 

Chacun  agit  pour  soi ;  Every  body  acts  for  himself. 

Qtii  n*est  bon  quetfour  soi,  n^est  pas  digne  de  vivre ; 

He  who  minds  nooody  but  himself,  does  not  deserve  to  live, 

Especially  with  inanimate  objects ;   for  the  pronoun  lui  is 
used  yfith.  animate  objects  only,  except  in  few  cases  :  as, 

ie  vice  est  odieux  de  soi ;  Vice  is  hateful  of  itself. 

La  terre  est  de  soi  fertile ;  The  earth  is  fruitful  of  itself. 
Tho'  we  can  as  well  use  elle  instead  of  soi  with  nouns  f emi-  D 
nine:  as, 

La  terre  renferme  en  soi,  or  en  elle,  toutes  les  semences ; 

The  earth  contains  in  itself  all  seeds.  , 

But  if  the  noun  is  taken  in  a  particular  definite  sense,  luiia 
used  instead  of  soi :  as, 

C'est  tilt  homme  qui  n'est  bon  que  pour  lui,  8c  qui  parle  de 
lui  %ans  cesse ; 

^8  a  man  who  minds  himself  only,  and  is  constantly  speak- 
ing of  himself. 

Except  in  some  sentences  like  Ais,  wherein  soi  refers  to 
something  out  of  us ; 
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A     II  ne  porte  jamais  Sargent  sur  soi ;   He  never  Jias  poi^ 
about  him. 


^vi-: 


Se  oneself  (the  4tb  state  of  cm)  is  chiefly  used  ivith  verbs  r^fUei^dftame  faiafe 
seen  in  the  second  part :  bat  it  is  besides  osed  with  verbs  impenmud,  which 
will  be  considered,  when  we  treat  of  those  verbs. 

Soi  is  sometimes  snbject,  but  then  it  is  only  the  repetition  of  another  iddefi- 
nite  subject,  put  in  opposition,  and  it  must  come  immediately  after  the  veit», 
and  be  attenaed  by  the  word  mhne:  as,  Chacunpeutsoi-mimeftureMmbMkmr; 
every  body  can  make  his  own  happiness. 

Sn-mime  can  never  be  used  in  the  plural,  though  eot  can  with  a  prepositioa : 

as  Ce$  chotes  toni  bmines  de§oi:  These  things  are  good  of  themselves.   Bat 

we  do  not  say  Ces  chMea  90fnt  horniet  de  soi-fuSme, 

-D     If  the  pronoun  relates  to  animate  things,  we  say  eux-mimes  or  eUes-mhut: 

■*-'  as.  Vo8fiH6tdetroieiU  prendre  plus  desetnadies-memes;  your  daughlen  should 

take  more  care  of  themselves. 

10".  Mime  is  a  sort  of  prf»noun,  though  not  of  itself,  but  when 
It  is  joined  to  pronouns  personal  disjunctives,  pronominal  ad- 
nouns  relative,  and  other  nouns  indeterminate ;  in  which  last 
case  meme  denotes,  in  a  more  special  manner,  the  person  or 
thing  spoken  of :  as, 

moi^mime,    myself,  nous^iimes^        ourselves. 

toi-mime,      thyself,  vous-^imeSf        yourselves. 

lui-mimcy      himself,  eux-mimeSf  \       ,  ^^ 

die-mime,     herself,  e//c«-m^mes,  j      ^emsehres. 

C     soi-mimey      oneself,  la  vertu  minie,    virtue  itself. 

rhomme  mime,  man  himself. 

%  Soi-fnhne  widely  differs  from  lui-m^me;  for  instance :  il  se  hue  eoi-mhUf 
he  praises  his  own  person ;  il  se  loue^  lui-mimef  he  is  his  own  trumpeter.] 

1  i^  Mime  is  besides  an  adnoun  signifyuig  the  same^  with 
the  article,  thus :  le  mime,  la  meme,  les  mimes,  relating  to 
some  noun  expressed  or  understood :  as,  le  mime  homme,  the 
same  man. 

Mime  is  also  an  adverb,  answering  to  either  of  these,  everif 
also,  natf:  as,  Je  crois  mime  qu^on  lui  a  fait  son  prods;  I 
even  thmk,  or  nay  I  think  that  he  has  been  tried. 

When  mhM  is  an  adverb,  it  is  sometimes  spelt  with  an  s  at  the  en4,lHit 

only  in  poetry ;  authors  having  then  regard  to  the  style  to  make  it  inore 

fluent  and  less  harsh. 

r\    The  adverb  de  mime  (so,  likewise,  after  the  same  manner)  is  alwaysjMH 

^  without  s ;  likewise  the  adverb  d  meme  ;  as,  BiKcez  d  nUme  lepot;  dnu  out 

of  the  mug. 

The  Use  and  Construction  of  the  Pronoun  Relative  le^o 
§  V"^.  l^  This  pronoun  stands  not  only  for  nouns,  at  it  ill 

common  to  all  pronouns  personal,  but  also  for  whole  «enteii0^ 
Le,  en,y,  are  chiefly  used  instead  of  the  pronouns,  M^^l^l 

eitx,  which  (as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  section)  cannot  alwMjtW 
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ftitfil  of  irrational  creatures,  and  relate  to  the  person,  thing,  or  A 
place  spoken  of.  Le  is  rendered  into  English  by  it  or  so,  or  a 
^ole^  sentence  expressed  or  understood :  en  by  some,  atiif ;  of 
him,  ofhexy  cf  it,  of  them ;  for  him,  Jhrher^for  it,  for  them ; 
mth  him,  zmth  her,  mth  it,  with  them ;  about  him,  about  her,  it, 
them;  thence,  from  thence ;  or  a  whole  sentence :  and  y,  by 
the  sirnie  pronouns  personal  with  other  prepositions,  as  will 
appear  in  these  following  examples : 

%  En  implies  the  preposition  d*  ;  y,  the  preposition  a  ;  and  U,  no  prepo- 
sition.} 

Vous  ites  le  mc&tre,  8^  moije  ne  le  suis  pas ;      "n  le  stands  for 
You  are  the  master,  and  I  am  not,  (jor)  I  am  not  so.  f    le   maitre  n 
Us  spnt  heureux,  i^  nous  ne  le  sommes  pas  i  C  and    heu- 

They  are  happy,  and  we  are  not,  (or)  are  not  so.  J   reux. 

t  Nea^ton  vous  plait,  vous  enparlez  toujours ;  '\  en  stands  for 
You  like  Newton,  you  always  speak  of  him.  t  de  Newton, 
Ce  sont  des  orgueilleuses,  ne  m'enparlez point ;  f  &  de  ces  or^ 
They  arc  proud  creatures,  don't  tell  meofthem.j  gueilleuses. 

Comme  elle  ne  vouloit  pas  se  taire,  ilprit  un  baton,  8^  lui  en 

donna  un  coup ; 
As  she  would  not  hold  her  tongue,  he  took  a  stick,  and  gave 

her  a  blow  with  it. 

Quamlun  homme  est  mort,  on  tCy  penseplus;  '\y  stands  for  C 
When  a  man  is  dead,  he  is  no  more  thought  of     ta  cet  homme, 
Ce  sont  desfolies,  ne  vous  yfiez  pas ;  ^  and    cL    ces 

These  are  foolish  things,  don't  trust  to  them.        jfolies. 

In  which  instances  le,  en,  y  stand  for  nouns  of  both  genders 
and  numbers,  en  in  the  nfth  instance  stands  besides  for  a 
preposition  and  a  noun  (with  a  stick). 

On  ne  me  trompe  point,  je  They  don't  deceive  me,  I 
7ie  puis  le  croire,  or  je  n'en  cannot  believe  it,  or,  I  can  be- 
puis  rien  croire.  lieve  nothing  of  it. 

N0t$s  fumes  maltraitees,  ^        We  were  ill  used,  andarei 
noiu  le  sommes  encore.  so  still  (women  speak). 

On  4  tout  tente  pour  faire  Every  thing  has  been  tried 
passer  le  Bill,  mais  on  n'y  a  to  make  the  Bill  pass,  but  they 
pu  reussir.  could  never  succeed. 

On  le  dit,  maisje  liy  ajoute  They  say  so,  but  I  give  no 
pasfoi.  , '  I .     •  credit  to  it. 

..fotiwhich  instances  2e,e;i,y,  stand  for 
Jfrni^jMiiseriiiraftt^'on  veuille  me  tromp^r ; 
^dm^sorkmes  encore  maltraitees ; 

Z 
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A  On  n*a  pu  rhissir  k  faire  passer  le  Bill ; 

Je  n'ajoutepa$foi  A.  ce  qu'on  dit. 

These  pronouns  express  always  the  object  or  end  of  the  verb.  They  are 
used  both  for  thinn  and  persons :  em  and  y  are  indeclinable ;  le  is  generall]| 
so  too,  except  in  these  two  cases. 

Le  is  declinable,  ls#,  whenever  it  relates  to  a  noun :  as  Ett-ee4d  voire  pes- 
9ie?  Pouvez-wms  douter  qtte  ce  ne  la  soit  7  Is  that  your  thought  ?  Can  yoa  doubt 
that  it  is,  or  bat  it  is  ?  wherein  la  relates  to^  and  stands  for  wtre  pensU, 

Ete$-vous  Madame  une  telie  I  OuLje  la  rats, 

Are  you  mistresb  such  a  one  ?    Yes,  I  am. 

Ete$'tou$  le$fille$  de  Mr.  A  ?    Ota,  noui  les  temmei, 

Are  you  the  daughters  of  Mr.  A  ?    Fes,  we  are. 

Sant-ce  Idt  vo8  chevaux,  vos  autils  7    Oui^  ce  les  sont. 

Are  these  your  horses,  or  tools  ?  Yes,  it  is,  cr  they  are. 
S  If  the  question  is  about  rational  creatures,  we  answer  with  thepronoan 
personal:  as,  Sont-ce  Id,  vos  gens 7  Oui,  ce  sont  enx^  Are  these  your  people? 
Yes,  it  is  they :  Sont-ee  Id  les/illes  de  M,A7  Oui,  ce  sont  elles.  Are  these  Mr. 
A's  daughters?  Yes,  it  is  they.  But  with  irrational  and  inanimate  objects, 
we  always  use  the  pronoun  les, 

fdly,  te  is  declinable,  but  in  the  sinrnlar  only,  in  these  and  such  tike  in- 
stances spoken  by  women :  Je  suismaJade  6f  je  la  serai  Umg-Umps^  I  am  sick, 
and  shall  be  so  long^ :  Jefus  effrayie  4*  j«  1&  suis  encore^  I  was  affrig^hted,aDa 
am  so  still. 

But  those  sentences  must  be  spoken  by  women  themselves,  and  therefore 
expressed  \nth  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person ;  for  with  any  other  pronoun 
tho'  women  are  spoken  of,  the  pronoun  relative  is  indeclinable.    Therefore 
we  don't  say  Elle  est  malade  8f  elle  la  sera  long-temps,  but  elle  le  sera,  &c,  she 
is  sick,  and  will  be  so  longf* 

In  all  other  cases,  that  is,  when  the  pronoun  supplyinfi^  relates  te  aa  ad* 
noun,  or  many^  adnouns  together,  it  is  indeclinable :  as, 
1^  Elle  ^toUJalouse  de  son  autoritS,  4*  ^^l^  I^  demit  Hre; 

^  She  was  jealous  of  her  authority,  and  ought  to  have  been  Mw 

Nous  axons  6t6  malades,  £f  nous  le  sommes  encore. 
We  have  been  sick,  and  are  so  still,  (women  speak.) 

The  French  Academy  and  the  best  Grammarians  do  not  admit  of  that  ovei- 
nice  distinction  for  a  woman  who  speaks  of  herself,  and  say  that,  in  any  case, 
ie  is  indeclinable  when  it  relates  to  an  adjective,  and  declinable  only  wfa^  to 
a  noun.] 

%  A  very  judicious  grammarian,  and  particular  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  SeiU. 
in  his  notes  upon  Holder's  Chambaud's  Grammar,  has  quoted  the  above  re- 
mark, but  at  the  same  time  expressed  his  disapprobation.  His  great  arjgfn- 
ment  is  the  law  of  concord,  and  Madame  de  Sivtgni  his  chief  aupportar. 

But  10.  Why  should  not  the  law  of  concord  respect  the  number,  as  weO  as 

the  gender  ?  In  this  phrase :    lis  stmt  heureux,  8f  notu  ne  le  sommes  pas :  Mr.  S* 

^oes  not  object  to  le  being  indeclinable ;  it  would  be  the  same^f  ^.first 

Y%  member  of  the  sentence  were  to  run  thus :  EUes  soni  heureuses.    The  inith  if' 

*^  that  le  is  indeclinable  because  it  supplies  an  adjective;  as  will  l>e  fteea iMeft- 

after. 

20.  As  to  Madame  de  SivignL  her  authority  has  certainly  great  weiglAiD 

point  of  elegance  and  diction ;  but  the  very  reason  he  alleored  to  jitttOTker 

false  concord,  rather  invalidates  her  testimony.    ''  Je  crotreis^  oiMn^f!' 

j'ai  de  la  barbe  au  mentwn^  sije  disois,  je  le  suis.    ^*  I  would  readily  thiftLjifj' 

she,  that  my  chin  is  furnished  with  a  beard,  if  I  were  to  8ay,ie  U  nag*  TUj 

answer  is  a  mere  sophism,  whi(^  borders  too  much  upon  self-conceits  0^*' 

course  renders  her  authority  exceptionable.    The  French  Academy,  lllfllj} 

perfectly  aware  of  Madame  de  S^vign^'s  justly  deserved  fame,  yet,  m  ifM!*( 

ner  animadversion,  gave  their  verdict  against  the  declinability  of  Jim0» 

relates  to  an  adjective :  and  certainly  most  of  the  memliera  of  that  tiifV^^ 

a  d'Olivet,  a  DueUs,  a  Monrumtel,  &oU^\^  co^timiendable  for  their  lanwf 

hsid  not  forfeited  their  share  ot  comm^u  ««i»^  «&di  taXax^V^^vh^ 
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Therefore  the  safest  it  to  abide  by  tbeir  decifuon,  and  mt  3  Ji 

Jt  miimalade^^jele  urtti  long'tempt. 

Je  suit  mal'heureuiet  Sfj$  le  Hrai  toi^wrt, 

Jefu*  effrayUf  Sfje  le  mk  tneort. 

Vout  Ues  enrhumcy  Sfje  le  suit  autti,    (a  woroao  speaks.) 

EUet  tout  hmrnaet^  4  f^v'  ne  le  tommm  put.    (women  speak. 

The  reasons  upon  which  the  decision  of  the  French  Academy  is  i^onnded* 
are,  in  my  homble  opinion,  as  follows : 

lo.  Li,  beine  of  itself  an  article,  and  becoming^  a  prononn  merely  by  acci* 
dent,  that  is,  through  the  ellipsis  of  the  substantive  which  it  pointea  oat  when 
an  article,  cannot  assume  its  declinable  form  but  when  it  relates  to  a  substan- 
tive, because  substantives  are  the  only  words  which  of  themselves  have  a 
gender  ^  in  all  other  ca»es  le  must  be  clad  in  the  livery  of  the  masculine  sin- 

Slar ;  a  gender  devolved  to  words  which  have  none  of  their  own,  nearly  in 
t  sane  manner  as  U  impersonal  resembles  il  personal,  that  is,  assumes  the  _, 
dress  of  the  masculine  linsrular :  as,  U  errtre,  it  bappens ;  U  arrive^  be  arrives.  i> 

fo.  llie  phrases  consioered  before,  and  the  like,  are  never  construed  bat 
with  a  verb  substantive :  as,  iirefparoUre,  deveniry  Sec. 

Sp.  In  such  phrases,  the  supplying  pronoun  U  supplies  their  predicate  only» 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  subject,  either  virtual  or  actual. 

4P.  The  pcedicate  of  such  phrases  is  always  either  a  mere  adiective.  or  an 
adjective  phrase,  that  is,  a  whole  sentence,  or  a  substantive  used  adjectively. 

Now,  when  le  supplies  a  mere  ac^ective,  it  must  remain  indeclinable ;  be- 
eanse  an  adjective  has  no  gender  nor  number  of  its  own,  but  only  jointly  with 
a  substantive,  to  which  it  is  subservient,  and  in  the  livery  of  which  it  is  clad. 

When  U  supplies  a  whole  sentence,  it  must,  by  all  means,  be  indeelinable, 
because  a  sentence  has  no  gender  nor  number  of  its  own. 

But  when  le  supplies  a  substantive,  it  must  be  observed  whctbar  that  sub-  ^ 
itastive  be  used  as  a  denomination  or  a  qualification.  ^ 

U  it  be  used  as  a  qualification,  it  has  the  true  force  of  an  adjective,  and  ia 
preceded  by  no  article;  consequently  k,  its  representative,  is  indeclinable; 
as  in  this  phrase : 

EUe  est  encore  fille  d  son  dge,  S^  ily  apparenee  au*eUe  le  sera  toute  sa  vie  ;  at 
her  age  she  is  a  maid  still,  and  very  likely  she  will  remain  so  for  all  her  life. 

If  the  substantive  be  used  as  a  denomination,  it  preserves  its  true  force,  and 
then  is  preceded  by  an  article,  which  of  course  is  clad  in  its  livery ;  conse- 
quently le,  its  representative,  must  appear  in  the  same  dress :  as  in  this 
ohrase  * 

£<e»4xwj  la  fille  dsMr.Al  (hU,J€  la  mtis.  Are  you  Mr.  A.'s  daughter  7  Yes, 
I  am* 

So  true  is  this  assertion,  that  when  the  predicate  is  a  substantive  masculine^ 
Ze,  its  representative,  wears  its  livery,  though  the  subject  of  the  sentence  be 
feminine :  as  in  ^ese  phrases :  ■ 

Mademoiselle  A.  est  le  bijou  de  la/amitte:  oui.  ellele  seroii,  si  elle  Stoit  austi 
mmabk  qu*eUe  estjoUe,  Miss  A.  is  me  Jewel  of  the  family :  yes,  she  would  be  1/ 
tOf  if  she  were  as  amiable  as  she  is  pretty. 

MaiemMseUe  B.  est  le  plus  riche  parti  de  la  provinee :  out,  elle  le  sera,  at  mm 
emele  vieni  d  mourir  sans  mfsu$;  Miss  B.  is  tks  richest  maitek  in  the  proviiy*e : 
yes,  she  will  be  so,  if  her  uncle  should  happen  to  die  without  issue.  And  like- 
wise in  the  plural : 

JiHMieflMMssUds B» ssisd les dtux plus riehis partis dslaprsvime:  out,  eUes tot 
urmiui  si  leur  oncle  venoity  &c. 

And  in  this  likewise,  tlie  subject  of  which  is  masculine,  and  the  predicate 
feminine : 

72  itmt  la  coQsolatioii  de  ses  parens^  if  ilia  sersit  eneore,  si,  &c.  He  was  the 
mm^itrt  of  his  parents,  and  he  would  be  so  still,  if,  &c. 

I  confess  that  such  phrases,  though  grammaticallv  right,  present,  at  the 
(mi  aspect,  a  kind  of  harshness,  which  a  good  writer  knows  now  to  avoid,  by 
taking  another  turn. 
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J^  I  must  beg  the  reader's  pardon,  for  haying  expatiated  so  long  upon  this 
matter ;  bat  having  been  in  some  measure  challenged^  I  thoneht  it  my  dnty 
to  give  all  the  elncidation  in  my  power.  The  error  of  CAamoiauf,  Madame 
desMgnifVoA'iAx.Satiif  proceeds  from  their  having  attended  more  to  the 
•object  than  to  the  predicate  or  attribute  of  the  sentence.] 

2°.  %  En  is  usually  the  second  state  of  the  pronoun  relative 
/e,  that  is  to  say^  always  implies  the  preposition  <2f;  therefore 
it  generally  stands  for  a  noun  construed  with  that  preposition ; 
even  for  a  noun  taken  in  a  limited  sense,  and  governed  of  the 
verb  as  its  object ;  for  instance : 

Whenever  something  is  spoken,  that  has  been  named  in  the 

B  first  part  of  the  sentence,  or  in  the  question  which  is  answered 

to,  instead  of  repeating  the  name  of  that  thing,  the  particle 

en  is  used,  if  that  name  has  already  been  construed  with  de: 

as. 

Si  vons  voulez  voir  de  beaux  tableaux,  Hen  a;  if  you  wbh  to 
see  fine  pictures,  he  has  some. 

En  stands  for  de  beaux  tableaux  (limited  or  partitive  sense). 

It  is  the  same  if  the  words  of  the  second  phrase  reauire  de  or  imply  it :  is» 
•Tot  ^U  voir  le  Panorama :  Nous  en  parUons  dans  le  moment  (id  state) ; 
I  went  to  see  the  Panorama :  We  were  just  speaking  of  it. 
FoNjt  avez  vu  le  Panorama  ;  en  Hes-vous  content  j 
Tou  have  seen  the  Panorama :  have  you  been  pleased  with  it  ? 
C     En  is  used  because  we  say,  parler  de,  itre  content  de. 

As  also  in  this  phrase  wherein  de  is  implied:  La  patience  est  w(e  grnde 
vertu :  Out,  e'en  est  une  grande;  Patience  is  a  great  virtue :  yes,  it  is  a  great 
one.  En  stands  for  des  vertus^  and  the  answering  phrase  is  elliptical,  viz.  t^td 
une  grande  vertu  des  vertus.] 

En  refers  also  to  the  place:  na  En  venez-vous?  Ouifen 
viens;  Do  you  come  from  dience  ?  (a  place  mentioned  before.) 
Yes,  I  come  from  that  place. 

Moreover  en  is  used  through  exaggeration,  as  in  this  phrase,  Jensen  puispktt 
I  am  quite  gone ;  and  others  like,  which  are  insertea  in  my  Dialogues  ssd 
Dictionary. 

3**.  The  particle  y  relates  to  Places,  Persons,  and  Things^ 
J)  considered  as  a  Condition,  State,  Disposition,  Obligation  or 
Necessity,  under  which  one  is ;  the  Subject  or  Matter  which 
one  applies  oneself  to ;  and  the  End  one  aims  at ;  .in  all  which 
acceptations  it  is  rendered  into  English,  by  there,  thither,  or 
within  (when  it  has  a  reference  to  place),  or  by  the  pronoiutf 
tt  of  them,  with  one  of  these  prepositions,  at,  by, for,  in,of,% 
with:  as, 

Oest  une  belle  charge,  il  y  aspiroit  depuis  lonS'4emp$; 

It  is  a  fine  place,  he  aimed  at  it  a  great  while  ago. 

II V a  fait,  mais  il  n'y  ga^nera  rien ; 

He  has  done  it,  but  he  will  get  nothing  by  it. 
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Jlu'edmepassaprofemorif  iln'ye$tpa$nropre:  A 

He  does  not  like  his  calling  or  businessi  ne  is  not  At  for  iU 

L' affaire  dont  vomparkz  meritt  bien  qu'on  y  icnge ; 

The  affair  you  are  speaking  of  is  well  ivorth  thinliing  of, 

II  aime  son  devoir,  tl  5'y  applique  entiirement ; 

He  loves  his  duty,  he  is  entirely  applied  to  it, 

II  s'est  engagi  dam  une  itrange  affaire,  il  w'y  riussira  pag ; 

He  b  engaged  in  an  odd  sort  of  affair,  he  will  not  succeed  in 

it. 

I  have  said  that  when  y  and  en  meet  together,  y  goes  first : 

but  en  is  then  a  pronoun;  for  when  it  is  a  preposition  (in  which 

case  it  is  never  used  with  verbs,  but  before  their  gerunds)  it  B 

goes  before  y ;  as,  En  y  allant,  by  the  way,  or  when  I  go  by. 
f  £fi  may  refer  to  penont :  but  y  verv  tddom  doet,  and  never  hardly,  ex- 


hotmHe  homme.  aitachez-vous  d  lui ;  and  by  no  means,  attachez-vous-y ;  (which 
phiBie  wonld  be  very  proper  in  speaking  of  any  thing,  as  a  science,  an  art, 
Sec)  In  this  likewise  ^  I  know  that  man,  I  will  not  trust  him ;  je  €9mun$  at 
homme-ldyje  ne  veuxpanU  mejier  <l  lui.  {Je  ne  nCyfie  pas^  savours  too  much  of 
a  proverb.) 

Whereas  to  this  phrase,  Mr*  A.  is  your  friend,  you  should  thuikof  him ; 
M,  A.  est votre ami,  vous  devriez  penser  d  lui;  the  answer  may  be  given  thus, 
9m,iypmgerai;  yes,  I  will)  or  to  this:  Pauet-vous  H votre iimt?  Are  yon 
thinking  of  your  friend  ?    Oatjj'y  poise ;  Yei,  I  am. 

However,  in  this  phrase :  When  a  man  is  dead,  he  is  no  longer  thought  of ;  q 
quand  ua  hmnme  est  mort,  on  n^ypense  plus :  y  may  be  used,  because  the  phrase  ^ 
presents  an  indefinite  sense  ;  Sot  it  would  be  improper,  if  the  sense  were  de- 
terminate ;  and  you  should  say  in  this  phrase :  Mrs.  B.  is  dead  -,  Madame  J?. 
est  morte:  yon  no  longer  think  of  her ;  vous  ne  pensez  plus  d.  elle;  or  in  tbis^  My 
friend  is  dead,  I  think  of  him  every  day ;  msn  ami  est  marty  jepensek  lui  tous 
lesjours:  the  expression  fy  pense  would  imply  another  meaning,  viz.  his  er 
her  death. 

Moreover  y  is  used  in  someparticnlar  phrases,  which  it  is  difficult  to  reduce 
to  rules,  with  respect  to  the  Genius  of  the  English  tongue ;  but  which  arc 
inserted  in  ray  Dialogues  and  Dictionary, 

Particular  Observations  upon  the  Construction  of  the  Pronouns 
Personal  of  the  third  Person,  il,  lui,  elle. 

I  VI.  1°.  The  pronouns  il,  its;  elle,  elles;  le,  la,  les:  either 
governing,  or  being  governed  of  a  verb,  are  indifferently  used  ^ 
for  all  sorts  of  objects,  rational  and  irrational,  animate  or  in- 
animate.    Therefore  we  say, 

^a  Rock,         (■  //  est  etcarpe ;  it  is  stiff 
a  Mountain,  X  Elle  est  haute ;  it  is  high. 

r  lis  sontfleuris ;  they  are  in  blossom. 
\  Je  le  ferai  couper ;  I  will  get  it  cut 
Trees  and  <      down* 


speak- 


ing of 


Meadows,  l  II  faut  les  couper;  they  must  be  cut 
V*     down. 


Z2 


2oe  SYNTAX. 

A  But  when  tlie  same  pronouns  attend  the  verb  etre  to  be,  the 
pronoun  relative  indecknable  le  must  be  used,  in  speaking  of 
irrational  and  inanimate  things.  Thus,  in  answer  to  this  question; 

Est-^e-ld  la  moniagne  dont  vousparliez? 
Is  that  the  mountain  that  you  were  speaking  of? 
We  say  ce  Vest  it  is  it,  (or)  that's  it ;  not  c^est  elle. 
Est-ce-li  voire  livre  ?  Oui  ce  Fest,  and  never  c'est  hi. 
Is  that  your  book  ?    Yes,  it  is. 

2°.  //,  ik ;  elk,  elk» ;  are  used  through  all  their  states,  when 
objects  are  personified,  and  one  attributes  to  them  what  b 
attributed  to  persons ;    which  the  French  frequently  do  in 

B  speaking  of  virtues  and  vices :  as, 

JJ amour-propre  est  captieux :        Self-love  is  deceitful :  It  s^ 

c^est  lui  qui  nous  seduit;  de  lui     duces  us ;  from  it  most  of  our 

viennent   la  plupart   de   nos    evils  proceed :    and  upon  t^ 

maux ;  Sf  cen  est  qu'd  lui  qu'il    only  we  must  lay  the  blameof 

faut  s'eti  prendre.  thena. 

La  vertu  estpricieuse;  (f  elle  Virtue  is  precious :  from  ii 
seule  nous  devons  attendre  de  alone  true  blessings  ought  to 
veritables  biens:  c'est  d  elle  be  expected:  to  it  we  owe 
que  nous  devons  notre  vraie    our  true  glory ;  and  for  it  our 

C  gloire ;  4r  c^est  pour  elle  qu'il    cares  must  be  sacrificed. 
jaut  sacrifier  nos  soins.  But, 

3^.  Usage,  the  only  Master  of  the  Rnles  in  point  of  Lan- 
guages, and  the  only  rule  of  speaking  properly,  has,  as  it  were, 
consecrated  the  other  states  of  that  pronoun  (lui,  leur,  de  lm,i 
elle,  &c.)  to  such  odd  ways  of  construction,  as  are  impossible 
to  be  reduced  to  rules,  and  can  be  learnt  only  by  use.  Thu>* 
speaking  of  inanimate  things,  we  must  sometimes  use  lui  aocl 
leur,  and  sometimes  we  must  not,  tho'  speaking  of  the  same 
things.  Thus  we  say  of  a  sword,  Je  lui  dois  la  vie ;  I  owe  my 
life  to  it  (because  epee  sword,  is  personified) ;  but  it  is  not  sq 
C  in  the  following  phrase,  and  we  must  say  : 

J'y  aifait  mettre  une  nouvelle  garde ;  T  have  got  a  new  Mt 
put  to  it ;  not  Je  lui  aifait  mettre. 
Again  we  say  of  mineral  waters, 

Je  leur  suis  redevable  de  ma  sante ;  ,' ', 

I  am  indebted  to  them  for  my  health  (they  are  personified); 

but  we  say,  i 

On  y  a  fait  de  beaux  reservoirs ; 
Kne  reservoirs  have  been  built  /or  them ;  not  on  leur  a /Hi' 
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The  conjunctives  lui  and  leur  are  generally  said  of  animate  A 
things,  as  horses,  birds,  and  other  living  creatures :  as, 
speak- 1  a  bird,   ,  C  CoupezAui  les  ailes,  cut  his  wings, 

ing  of  3  chickens,  \  DonnezAeur  a  manger,    give  them  to  eat. 

However y  the  practice.of  Ihete  Constructions  is  to  much  the  easier  to  learn, 
M  they  donH  extend  to  a  great  many  eases,  which  I  have  taken  care  to  insert 
m  my  Exercises. 

4°.  The  disjunctive  pronouas  lui  and  elle,  eux  and  elles, 
governed  by  a  preposition,  can  never  be  said  at  all  of  irrational 
and  inanimate  creatures.  Thus  we  don't  say  D'abord  onplapa 
le  pateau,  (or  lapoutre)  4r  (^ris  lui  {or  elle)  une  barre  aefer; 
but  B 

D^abord  on  plafa  le  poteau,  or  lapoutre,  ^  ensuite  une  barre  de 

fer; 
They  first  placed  the  post,  or  beam,  and  then  (after  it)  an  iroi>- 
bar. 

Therefore  in  those  cases,  to  remove  the  difficulty,  one  must 
make  use  of  an  adverb,  whose  signification  comprehends,  and 
answers  to  that  of  both  the  preposition  and  pronoun.  Thus 
we  say : 

Prenez  ce  cheval,  Sf  montez  dessus ;  not  sur  lui. 
Take  that  horse,  and  mount  or  ride  him. 
Ouvrez  ce  cabinet,  S^mettez-vous  dedans ;  not  duns  lui. 
Open  that  closet  and  get  in. 

lis  etoient  ^  Tentour ;  not  autour  de  lui.  q 

They  were  round  it  (speaking  of  a  tree,  for  instance). 
5"*.  These  following,  being  both  prepositions  and  adverbs  ae- 
cording  as  they  are  or  are  not  followed  by  a  noun  or  pronoun, 
when  any  of  them  meet  with  such  a  pronoun  which  can't  be 
said  of  inanimate  things,  one  need  only  suppress  the  pronoun,  and 
the  word  which  was  a  preposition  becomes  thereby  an  adverb. 
d  c6tS,  aside,  by.    dessous,  underneath. 

d  convert,  sheltered,    au  dessous,  below. 

a  Tabri,  under  shelter,    par-dessous,  under. 

en  defct,  on  this  side,    loin,  far.  j) 

au  de-ldfOn  that  side,or  beyond,    proche,  for  pris  de,  near. 

aupris,  near,  by.    autravers,foritra'versde,cro8s. 

avec,  with,    tout  contre,  hard  by. 

dessu*,  upon,    tout  auprh,  just  by. 

aurdessus,  above,  over,    vis  d-vis,  over-against. 

par-^kssus,       over  and  above,    aux  environs,       round  about. 
Therefore,  when  speaking  of  a  brute  or  a  tree,  we  say : 
Mettez-vous  vis-^-vis,  put  yourself  over-against  it ;  not  vis" 
d'vis  de  lui,  or  d'elle.  i 


«4  SYNTAX. 

A       The  Vie  and  Construction  of  the  Pronominal  Adnoum. 

§  VII.  We  have  seen  thatdiey  are  of  two  sorts^  the  Abso- 
lute and  Relative. 

1°.  Pronominal  adnouns  absolute  {px  rzAier  possemtc  arti' 
c/es,  see  p.  3890  tnouj  ton^son^  &c.  do  not  agree  in  French  in 
gender  with  the  noun  of  the  possessor^  as  in  English,  but  with 
diat  of  the  thing  possessed:  as.  La  mire  aime  »on  Jihy  4r  lepere 
Mnjille,  The  mother  loves  her  son^  and  the  father  ?us  daughter. 

2^.  When  a  noun  feminine  (vi^hich  should  naturally  take  be- 
fore it  the  feminine  of  these  adnouns,  ma,  ta,  so)  begins  urift 
a  vowel,  or  h  mute,  it  takes  the  masculine,  man,  ton,  son,  in 
B  order  to  avoid  the  meeting  of  two  vowels :  as, 
mon&me,  my  soul,    son  elevation,      his  or  her  ft5e. 

f .  .  .         1  •       u      ^  ^  haute  ilevation,      his  great 

son  histoire,     his  or  her  story.  r  ^ 

'  "^  preferment. 

son  habileti,     his  or  her  skill,    sa  kont,         his  or  her  ahame. 

S"".  We  always  use  these  pronominal  adnouns  before  noons 
Off  relations  and  friends,  when  we  address  ourselvea  to  them ; 
whereas  such  particles  are  in  general  left  out  in  English :  as^ 
Venez-ca,  maJUle,  mon  enfant ;  Come  hither,  daughter,  child. 
Tout  a  theure,    ma  mire ;    mon  pire ;    oui,  ma  tante,  fy. 
C    Presently,  mother,       father ;  yes,  aunt,  &.c. 

4°.  Pronominal  adnouns  absolute,  coming  itfter  a  verb  with 
a  noun,  are  resolved  in  French  by  their  primitive  pronoun  per- 
sonal in  the  third  state :  as.  He  has  cut  off  his  fa^ad,  U  m  a 
coupi  la  tiie,  and  not  il  a  coupe  sa  tite.  You  cut  my  finger, 
Vous  me  coupez  le  doigt ;  and  never  vous  counez  mon  d^igt* 
Twist  his  neck,  Tordez^m  le  cou,  and  never  toraez  son  coUf  &c 

5''.  When  nouns  are  preceded  by  a  personal  pronoun,  whidi 
sufficiently  denotes  whose  is  the  thing  you  speak  of,  the  prono* 
D  minal  adnouns  are  wholly  left  out,  and  supplied  by  the  arcicie: 
as, 

Je  lui  dois  la  vie;  I  owe  my  life  to  him ;  or  to  it  (neveisw 
vie). 

Il  grince  les  dents;  he  gnashes  his  teeth  (never  sec  Am^* 
the  pronouns  Je  and  il,  specifying  enough  whose  life  and  t«p 
are  meant,  and  therefore  making  the  possessive  unnecessai]^< 

For  the  same  reason  we  say :  J'ai  mal  a  la  t&te;  I  haiif^t 
pain  in  my  head,  I  have  the  head*acfa, ^c;  Elleawmti0 
dents ;  she  has  the  tooth-ach :  II  a\e  pUdfouH ;  his  'io^p 
spramed,  S^c.  nol/ot  mal  i  ma  tke:  non  pied  est  fauli^.^^i 

But  we  say :  Je  vois  que  mzLJambe  s'etjfte;  I  sea  ^iitftlipyjs 
swells;  because,  in  saying  only  Je  vois  que  la  f^m^ki  ie0mf 

,!  !.;«  IwiT 
•     A      tUft 


v^^^^vafi 
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[>rouoiin  se  cannot  denote  that  I  mean  my  own  leg,  since  I  can  A 
ikewise  see  that  another's  leg  swells. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  pain  is  become,  as  it  were,  habitual,  we 
may  say  (in  speaking  to  somebody  who  knows  it)  Ma  tiie,  oi 
Majamhe  me  fait  mal,  my  head,  or  leg  pains  me ;  Ma  migrai- 
ne m'a  fort  tourmente  aujourd'hui,  my  megrim  has  tormented 
me  much  to-day ;  Sajiivre  le  consume,  his  fever  consumes  him  : 
because  the  pronommal  adnoun  denotes  the  particular  habit 
which  one  has  contracted  with  ihe  aching  part  of  the  body,  or 
the  disease  itself. 

It  is  for  the  same  reason  we  say,  Ilnese  tient  pas  forme  sur 
sespied,  he  don't  stand  firm  upon  his  feet;  Tenez-vous  forme  g 
sur  vosjambes,  stand  firm  upon  your  legs ;  because  this  ought 

to  be  habitual  and  natural. 

We  say  in  a  proverbial  vray  of  speaking,  se  trouver  $ur  ses  pieds,  to  iignitj 
that  on«  cannot  be  the  worse  for  undertaking^  seme  particular  tuinps :  and 
retambersutBespiedSy  to  sijgfnify,  that  one  always  gets  oif  clear  and  safe,  what- 
ever he  attempts. 

Pronominal  adnouns  are  also  very  properly  used  wiUi  the  names  of  tl»« 
members  of  the  body  in  some  few  sentences  like  tliese  ;  II  lui  domia  $a  matn  d 
bttiaer^  he  gave  him  his  hand  to  kiss ;  JElle  a  donni  hardiment  son  bras  au  CAi- 
rur^en.  she  boldly j?ave  her  arm  to  the  Surgeon;  /{  perd  tont  son  sang,  he 
lo6e»all  his  blood,  ^e.  But  they  must  be  learnt  by  practice,  as  well  as  when 
it  is  indifferent  to  use  or  not  the  pronoininal  adnoun  -,  as,  Elecei'  la  voix,  oi 
Elever  sa  voix,  to  raise  one's  voice,  ^c. 

But  observe  here ;  that  son,  sa,  ses.  are  not  always  englished  by  his,  her,  Us, 
nor  the  English  pronoun  onestf// rendered  into  French  by  so2,or  soinnitme ;  but  ^ 
that  one  must  consider  the  terra  of  its  relation ;  for  if  it  relates  to  the  pronoun  v/ 
indeterminate  on,  or  some  of  its  oblique  relations,  asln  the  instance  se  trouver 
sur  ses  pieds;  or  in  other  words,  if  considered  with  its  substantive,  it  relates 
to  nothing  specified,  as  in  the  other  instance,  retomber  sur  ses  pieds,  then  son^ 
M,  ses,  cannot  be  rendered  in  English  by  /its',  her.  Sec.  which  has  a  reference 
to  something  specified,  but  by  the  pronoun  inaeterminate  oneself,  or  onlv  on^s 
followed  by  a  noun :  as,  on  the  other  hand,  oneself  must  be  rendered  into 


JUT  ses  pieds,  to  light  upon  one's  feet  again. 

2dly,  As  the  pronouns  personal  of  the  third  person,  iL  elk,  hi,  kur,&c.  can- 
not be  used  in  some  particular  cases,  when  we  speak  oi  irrational  and  inani' 
mate  things ;  so  in  like  case  we  do  not  use  the  pronominal  adnonns,  son,  aa, 
ses  ;  lewr,leurs,  le  «t«ii,  &c.  instead  whereof  we  use  the  relative  (en)%  and  we 
say,  Cette  maladie  estmt  cach4e,  cependant  j'en  connois  Vorigine  ^  les  effets  (not 
son  origins)  ;  This  illness  b  much  hid,  yet  I  know  its  origin  and  effects,  or  I 
know  both  the  origin  and  effects  of  it.  Though  we  say,  Je  cownois  cette  ma- 
ladie, son  origine,  ses  symptdmes,  ^  sestets;  I  know  this  illness,  its  origin, 
symptoms,  and  effects.  J) 

f  ^rbe  reason  of  this  difference  b,  that  in  the  first  septence  there  are  two 
verbs,  one  governed  by  i^e  premised  substantive  maladie,  the  other  governing 
tb€  snbsequent  substantives  orighu,  effets.  Whereas  in  ihe  steond  fentence 
there  b  but  one  verb,  governing  both  the  premised  and  subsequent  substan- 
tives.] 

We.  say,  likewise,  Voild  de  bonne  earn,  Ven  connois  toutes  les  qwUitSs  (not  ses 
gmdiUs)  :  Thb  water  is  good,  I  know  all  its  qualities.  Voyez^oous  cette  nun- 
son  i  la  situation  en  est  Mle,  les  paviUons  en  soni  grands  (not  sa  situation,  ses 
v^oOhnsJj  Do  you  see  that  bouse  ?  It  is  pleasantly  situated :  its  pavilions  an 
large.  Though  we  say,  Cette  nudson  a  ses  commoditSs  Sf  ses  inconvSniems^ 
That  house  has  its  conveniences  and  inconveniences.  lAVLeNii^e^Nvesv}  ^W 
tree :  Les  fruits  en  sont  bona.  Sec.  ils  sont  fitdUeurs  que  ceiix  d^uii  autre^  l^c«  \\^ 
fraithgoodi  it  is  better  than  another's. 
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f  The  »bove  exception  and  distinction  hold  ^po4  when  the  subituitin 
pointed  out  by  the  possessive  is  either  the  lubject  or  object  of  the  sentence, 
but  when  it  is  used  as  a  compound  regimen,  that  it,  with  a  preposition^  the 
possessive  must  not  be  supplied  by  the  relative  en,  becai»e  en  lepresents 
a  comoound  regimen,  and  two  compound  regimens  of  the  same  kind  caoaot 
take  place  in  the  tame  sentence.  A  short  example  will  elucidate  the  mat- 
ter. On  admire  Pariif  set  bitimens,  ses  pramenadeity  &c.  (in  this  sentence 
there  is  but  one  verb,  $es  is  used).  Paris  e$t  beaUf  on  en  admire  let  h6itr 
mens.  Us  promenades,  &c.  (in  this  there  are  two  verbs,  en  is  used,  not  set). 
Farts  est  beau,  on  admire  ia  grandeur  de  ses  bdtimens,  da  ses  premenade$t 
&c.  (in  this  bitimens,  prometwdes,  form  a  compound  regimeuy  ses  k  used, 
and  by  no  means  en.l 

The  pronominal  adnouns'  are  safely  used  when  the  term  of  their  relation 
is  expressed  before,  in  the  same  sentence,  by  a  noun  or  pronoun ;  as, 

JRemettex-ce  livre  i  sa  place  ;     Put  this  book  in  its  place  again. 
MetteZ'le  en  sa  place;  Put  it  in  its  place. 

^  6®«  The  Pronominal  adnouns  absolute  must  always  be  re- 
peated in  French  before  every  noun,  when  there  are  many  in 
the  sentence,  with  which  they  are  grammatically  construed ;  as, 

S&n  pirt  ^  sa  mire^  his  father  and  mother  (not  son^rtk 
mire).  Nos  amis  4r  nos  ennemis,  our  friends  and  foes  (not  nfH 
amis  6f  ennemis). 

Elle  luifit  voir  ses  plus  beaux  i^  ses  plus  vilains  habits ; 

She  showed  him  her  best  and  worst  clothes. 

^  Except  when  the  two  adnouns  have  almost  the  same  sienificatwn :  as, 
Elle  luifit  pair  ses  plus  beaux  4r  plus  magnifiques  habits  ;  Sie  showed  bio 
her  finest  and  most  magnificent  clothes.] 

7*.  The  Pronominal  adnouns  relative,  le  mien,  U  v6tre,  fce. 
C  are  of  the  same  use,  and  have  the  same  construction  as  in 
English,  being  never  put  before  a  noun,  but  always  relating  to 
a  forgoing  one ;  as, 

Est-ce  li  voire  livre?      Oui,  c'est  le  mien,       or  ce  Pest, 
Is  that  your  book  ?  Yes,  it  b  mine.  or  Yes,  it  ii* 

But  when  this  adnoun  (referring  to  its  antecedent  expressed 
in  the  same  sentence)  comes  after  ^o  be,  in  the  sense  of  to  be- 
long, it  must  be  resolved  in  French  by  a  pronoun  personaldii- 
junctive,  in  the  third  relation :  as. 

That  book  is  mine ;  That  house  is  his  m yours; 

Ce  livre  est  i  moi.  Cette  maison  est  k  lui,  or  k  voos. 

D  %^.  The  noun  in  the  %d  state  that  comes  after  to  be,  used  io 
the  same  signification,  must  likevrise  be  put  in  the  tluid  stiifrf 
as. 

This  hat  is  the  Gentleman's ;    This  fan  is  the  L^d^s ; 

Ce  chapeau  est  k  Monsieur.       Cet  eventail  est  k  Mac 

Moreover,  we  use  the  Pronominal  adnouns  in  the  fotti^' 
i»g  case,  when  the  English  use  the  adnoun  rek^ve^r  ^ 
A  friend  of  mine ;   Un  de  me%  amu  (^ot  un  ami  doamifBi)^^? 
A  book  of  his ;  Un  de  ses  Ikres  (awA  un  Wore  ^AS^Msm&^X 
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Qfthe  Constniclion  of  the  Pronouns  Reiativemdi,  lequei,  S^,  A. 

so  called  as  €dways  referring  to  9onie  Noun  or  Pronowi^ 

mkieh  precedes,  and  then  is  styled  Antecedent. 

§  Vlli.  l"*.  The  Relative  ^iit  always  comes  next  to  the  An 
tecedent :  as,  Ces  gens  qui  demeuroient  ckex  moi  sofU  partis. 
Those  people  are  gone  who  lodged  at  my  house. 

Except  when  the  antecedent  is  m  pronoun  personali  coming 
before  its  verb :  is,  //  la  trouva  qui  pleuroil  a  chaudes  larmes ; 
He  found  her  weeping  most  bitterly. 

5*  The  antecedent,  when  a  pronoun  demonstrative,  it  aomellines  left  o«t ; 
Mf  Qui  rSpmni^  P'Jf^i  ^^  who  oails  (or  the  security)  miut  pay.  Ceiiii.  nomi- 
native to  payef  is  onderstood,  and  qui  is  said  to  be  used  absolutely.  (See  ^nt- 
€mu[ut^  p,  370.  C.)  ^ 

Sometimes  the  two  verbs  are  elegantly  inverted ;  as,  TroooilM  i|ai  pmnmi: 
They  worked  that  could.  Joua  qui  voulut ;  They  that  chose  played  at  cards.] 

£"*.  The  relative  qui  is  used  only  in  the  first  and  fourth  states 
for  both  genders  and  numbers,  with  respect  to  all  sorts  of  ob- 
jects ;  but  in  the  other  states,  that  is,  after  a  preposition,  it  is 
said  of  personal  objects  only,  or  considered  as  such.  When  we 
speak  of  irrational  and  inanimate  objects,  we  use  the  other 
pronouns  lequel  BXkd  quoi.    Thus  we  say : 

L'homme,  (or)  lafemme  qui  vous  a  parle,  (or)  que  vous  voyez : 

The  man  (or)  woman  who  spoke  to  you,  (or)  whom  you  see. 

Le  Prince,  (or)  la  Princesse  de  qui  il  a  refu  tant  defaveurs ;  C 
The  Prince,  (or)  Princess  of  whom  he  has  received  so  many 
favours. 

Lemaitre,  (or)  la  maitressed  qui  il  appartient ; 

The  master,  (or)  mistress  whom  he  belongs  to.  [most. 

Le  chases  qui  lui  plaisent  leplus ;  The  things  that  please  him 

Le  cheval  que  vous  montez ;  The  horse  fAa^  you  nde  upon. 

Les  malheurs  que  vousappreliendez;  The  misfortunes  which 
you  fear. 

But  speaking  of  irrational  and  inanimate  creatures,  we  say : 

Le  cheval  duquel  (or)  dont  j>  me  sers ;  The  horse  thai  I  use 
(or)  use  to  ride  (not  de  qui). 

L'opinion  k  laquelle  (or)  d  quoi  je  m'attache;  The  opinion  D 
which  I  adhere  to  (not  oL  qui). 

La  chose  sur  laquelle  (or)  sur  quoi  Jefaisfofid;  The  thing 
which  I  rely  upon  (not  stir  qui). 

We  say :  La  Fortune,  cle  ^if  attends  tout ;  Fortune,  yrom 
which  I  expect  all. 

Le  Ciel,  de  qui^'esp^re ;  Heaven, /rom  which  1  hope,  Sfc.-^ 
because  la  Fortune  and  le  Ciel  are  there  personified. 

S**.  Dont  is  used  for  both  genders  and  numbers,  instead  of  the 
second  state  of  the  three  pronouns  relative^quiileqii^l^qum.  \\. 
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A  always  comes  before  theccAJunctiveSyjeyiiOfis;  tUjVmisyili  %h\ 
elhy  elks ;  and  is  said  both  of  persons  and  things :  as, 

Oest  thomme  dont  je  parte;   He  is  the  man  nAomltm 
speaking  of. 

Oest  une  cnarge  dont  il  ne  $e  souck  pas ;  It  is  a  place  wtdeh 
he  does  not  care^br.  [he  spoke  of 

Votts  voyez  iesfemmes  d#>nt  il  parloit ;    You  see  the  womeu 

Except  when  questions  are  asked,  for  they  cannot  begin 
withcfon^:  as,  Dequi  (or)  de  qtun  parlez-nfoiisf  Whom  (or) 
what  are  you  speaking  of  ? 
B  De  qui  is  used  as  well  as  dontf  out  with  this  difference,  that 
it  expresses  the  Ablative  of  the  Latins,  and  is  denoted  hjfrom. 
in  English :  as, 

Uhomme  de  qui  fai  refu  une  lettre;  The  man  from  whom 
I  have  received  a  letter. 

Yfhere^s  of  whom,  of  which,  wnose,  must  alMrays  be  rendered 
by  dont,  which  expresses  the  Genitive  of  the  Latins  :  as. 

La  personne  dont  la  reputation  vous  itonne ;  Tlie  person 
whose  reputation  you  wonder  at. 

But  dont  must  have  immediately  before  it  the  term  which  it 
refers  to,  and  be  followed  by  a  subject,  either  noun  or  pro- 
noun, and  a  verb,  or  by  a  verb  impersonal  followed  by  another 
C  verb  :  as, 

Le  del,  dont  le  secours  est  necessaire;  Heaven,  whose  aid 
is  necessary. 

Le  del,  dont  le  secours  ne  manque  jamais ;  Heaven,  whoie 
assistance  never  fails. 

Le  del,  dont  il  faut  implorer  le  secours ;  Heaven,  whose 
aid  must  be  implored. 

However,  this  phrase,  and  the  like :  Heaven,  without  whose 
assistance  we  cannot  prosper,  must  be  expressed  with  the  pro- 
noun de  qui  or  duquel,  dius:  Le  del,  sans  le  secours  duqnel 
nous  ne  pouvons  reussir;  not  dont  sans  or  sans  dont  le  secours, 
because  though  dont  would  have  immediately  before  it  die 
J)  noun  which  it  relates  to,  yet  it  would  not  be  followed  iatflie- 
diately  by  the  subject  of  the  verb. 

4°.  Ott  is  likewise  used  for  the  third  state  of  the'  three  jmh 
nouns  relative,  to  whom,  to  which,  to  what;  as  also  when  tb^' 
are  governed  by  any  of  these  prepositions,  at,  in,  into,  tff^l 
It  serves  for  both  genders  and  numbers,  and  relates  to  tfiHVi 
denoting  Time,  Place,  Condition,  Disposition,  Des%n,' £lNi|^ 
and  Aim  ;  but  never  to  persons:  as,  '      .      ,) jf.i » 

Foild  le  but  oil  il  fend;  That  is  the  end  which  he  aim!  flfr  * 
Ze  si'icle  oh  nous  'vi'Vom ;  TVv^  ^«^i»h£T%iu^^  livi.*  **^^  '^  *^**^ 
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Une  affaire  oixje  ne  veux  pas  enirer ;  A 

A  thing  in  which  I  won't  be  concerned. 
l^es  mal/ieurs  oil  ilestplongi;  the  misfortunes  into  which  he  is 

plpuge<L 

Ou  ill  the  first  instance  stands  for  auquel;  in  the  2dy  for 
4caz5  lequd ;  in  the  Sd,  for  dam  laqueile ;  and  in  the  4th,  for 
dmis  ksquels. 

From  02^  are  fonned  the  adverbs  of  place  cPot^  from  whence, 
and  par  oii  through  where,  through  which  place. 

o°.  Que  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  de  qui  and  ct  qui :  so 
that  quCy  besides  its  being  tlie  fourth  state  of  qtdy  is  also  used 
for  the  second  and  third,  for  both  genders  and  numbers ;  when- 
ever there  comes  immediately  before  it  the  second  or  third  B 
state  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  personal  for  which  it  is  a  substitute ; 
but  the  sentence  must  begin  with  ce  and  the  verb  itre:  as, 

C'est  de  vous  qn^on parte  (instead  of  de  qui  or  dont) ; 

It  is  you  they  are  speaking  of. 

C^est  d  vous  qu'on  s'adresse  (instead  of  a  qui) ; 

It  is  you  they  make  application  to. 

C'est  d  vous  qn'il  appartient,  de  .  .  .  (not  ct  qui) ; 

It  is  to  you  that  it  belongs,  to  .  .  . 

IT  In  snch  phrases  que  is  rather  eondueUve,  and  answers  to  ce :  the  following 
▼erb  is  to  determine  what  preposition  most  be  employed  after  the  verb  itre  ; 
faence  the  complement  of  that  preposition  is  the  virtual  regimen  of  the  fol- 
lowing^ verb.] 

Q\  Que  among  a  great  many  other  constructions  which  shall  Q 
be  mentioned  in  Uie  Appendix,  ha^  a  particular  one,  which  may 
be  called  Conductive,  being  a  Conjunction  then  used  to  bring 
the  sense  of  the  sentence  to  its  perfection :  que,  so  used,  is 
englished  by  that,  when  expressed,  for  it  is  very  often  left  out 
in  English,  even  when  it  is  relative ;  but  it  must  be  always  ex- 
pressed in  French,  where  it  always  governs,  or  is  governed :  as, 
Je  crois  que  vous  parlez ;  I  think  you  speak,  or  that  you  speak. 
Vhomme  que  vous  voyez ;  The  man  you  see,  or  that,  or  whom 

^ou  see. 

[n  the  first  instance,  the  verb  Je  crois,  coming  before  que,  D 
requires  another  verb  to  make  the  whole  sentence,  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  sense  whereof  is  performed  by  que.     In  the  other, 
que  is  governed  of  vous  voyez,  and  relates  to  Phomme. 

That  9i(«  Conductive,  (See  p.  So%  A.)  is  used  in  a  very  emphatical  manner, 
before  a  noniti  terminating^  a  sentence,  or  a  verb,  thus : 
Ceet  ume  passion  dangcrcuse  <)ue  lejeu ;       Gaming  is  a  dangerous  passion. 
Cfi^  vne  sorie  de  honte  que  d'etre  mal-       It  is  a  sort  of  slrame  to  be  misera* 

Jbftri^itx ;  ble. 

But  observe,  Isf ,  that  those  sentences  wherein  que  is  thus  used,  always  be- 
gm  with  the  demonstrative  c'est  it  is,  or  at  least  the  pronoun  primitive  ce,  and 
«nd  with  the  noun  which  begins  the  sentence  in  English,  and  before  which 
^ue\s  put.  ..... 

'Wy,  That  que  always  requires  drafter  it,  when  it  comea\>eio\eV>\t\m\\»\vi^»^ 
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J^  Moreover,  Ut,  Qui,  bfisidM  its  Uriiig  relative,  is  also  interrogative  and  de 
olarative,  signifying  quelle  ptnonne  ¥  what  person  ?  and  then  it  takes  qm 
and  not  que  for  its  fourth  state  *,  as  Qui  ajaU  cefa  f  or  Qui  est'-ce  qui  a 
fait  cela  f  Who  has  done  that  ?  Je  mis  qui  vous  voulez  dire ;  I  know 
whom  you  mean.  Qui  verrez-vous  tant6tf  Whom  are  you  to  see  diis 
evening. 

idly,  Sometimes  qui,  in  nsking  a  quettion^  signifies  quelle  choee  (what 
thing)  :  as  Qui  fait  toiseau  f  or  Qui  est-ce  qui  fait  Voiseau  9  What  tnakei 
the  bird  f 

Sdly,  Sometimes  also  qui  between  two  verbs,  and  even  in  the  beginning 
of  a  sentence,  signifiet  eefui  qui,  he  who,  he  that,  and  qniconque  whosoever, 
afly  body  who  i  when  it  meets  between  two  verb%  it  is  governed  of  the  first, 
at  the  tamii  time  that  it  governs  the  second ;  as  in  these  pimuiet :  Cest  Vex- 
CUM  ordknairt  de  qui  n^en  a  point  de  bonne  i  It  is  the  usual  excuse  of  those 
who  have  not  a  ^od  one.  tl  le  dit  i  qui  veut  V entendre;.  He  says  it  to 
any  body  who  is  witling  to  hear  it. 
S  f  Where  It  seems  that  at  the  same  time  qni  is  both  g;overtied  and  ffovemfiig ; 
but  the  truth  is  (see  p*  357,  B.)|  that  its  antecedent  is  understood.] 

f  This  elliptical  construction  is  an  elegance,  because  it  favours  the  brevity 
of  diction ;  but  It  is  allowed  only  when  there  is  no  clashing  of  regimen :  the 
ellipsis  may  take  place  in  the  above  phrases,  or  in  this  t 

Voulez-wnu  queje  m*attache  a  qaije  n'ai  jamais  su  plaire  7  Do  yon  wish  mc  to 
pay  my  addresses  to  the  person  whom  I  never  was  able  to  please  ?  • 

S*attacher  and  plaire  have  the  same  regimen,  that  is,  both  are  construed  with 
the  preposition  a. 

But  in  this  phrase,  Voulei-vous  queie  fH*£loipie  de  la  personne  d  quifai  tou- 

jours  su  plaire^  Do  you  want  me  to  break  off  corresoondence  witli  the  |>e^ 

son  wbotti  I  have  always  been  able  to  please  ?  the  ellipsis  cannot  take  pladt, 

becaase  s'^M^gMr  requires  tbe  preposition  cte,  and  fUvre  the  preposition  i). 

C     This  phrase,  k  qut  mUmx  mUux  (the  meaning  of  which  is,  in  emulation  of 

one  another),  may  likewise  ,be  accounted  for,  bv  rectifying  the  ellipsis  ol 

44Mif,  The  relative  qui  and  lequel  can  never  agree  with  a  noun  that  has  no 
articl«  before  it.    Therefore  these  English  sentences : 

He  did  that  through  avuriiXf  which  is  capable  of  any  thing  ; 
I  know  that  bjf  esperiinee^  which  in  a  great  master  ; 
must  be  rendered  mto  French  without  the  relative,  and  make  two  distinct 
sentences,  one  of  which  ends  with  the  noun,  and  the  other  begins  with^f  oi 
miiis  with  the  noun  repeated,  instead  of  the  relative^  thus  t 
II  a  fait  cehpuf  avarice  ;  moiH  Cavarice  est  capable  de  tout, 
Je  itfts  cela  pur  experience  ;  Et  Vexpiritnce  est  un  grand  maitre  ;  or 
Et  vous  saveif  or  Et  Von  sait  bien  que  Vexpkrience  est  un  grand  maitre, 
%  Because,  in  French,  the  relative  cannot  refer  to  a  substantive  taken  ad 
verbially,  and  in  an  unlimited  sense.] 


Philosopher  as  Oraton 

Tai  vu  Paris,  qui  est  une  dts  plus  belles  villes  du  tnonde  ; 
I  have  seen  Paris^  which  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  world. 
tdly.  Such  nouns  as  nave  de  before  them,  on  account  of  some  prtvkwi  Wird 
that  requires  it,  and  thereby  sufficiently  determines  the  next  iionil;**!^ 
adnonns  cafMs^  dHgra^,  the  nouns  sorte^  espece,  &c,  the  adverbs  4s$eifjf^t 
&c.  as, 
//  e»f  coupabh  de  crimes  qui  nuritent    He  is  guilty  of  crimes  whidi  ^fliei^ 

la  mott ;  death. 

It  n*^  a  point  fi^hommefhi  n'ait  son    There  is  no  man  but  bBili«^^<^ 
J'cibie  /  side.  * 

^e  sorie  de  liqueur  qui  ctt  bonne  ci    K  wtl  ol  \\(^^t  that  M  gflW  ^ 
Mre :  w  'E^tvvV., 
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ScUif ,  Such  Swum  of  th«  (hinft  which  lurt  c«lM  to*  ami  «iuw«r  thf  voctim  j\ 
of  the  Latins,  before  which  the  particle  exclamative  ^  may  come  :  af, 
Uonunesj  qui  v'wez  enbHu /  Men  who  live  like  bmtet ! 

Attarice,  qui  causes  tant  de  maux  !     Oh,  CovetonuieM,  that  caoscst  to  many 

laiiohieff. 

Mhly.  SMieh  ether  noant  that  have  before  them  any  mmbcr,  at  tm^  ter, 
trws^  viKgt,  Stc,  aay  of  these  pronemu, «».  qmlqui,  pMenrSj  Uui,  mdf  mmm 
(which  perform  there  the  office  of  the  article),  or  the  particle  m  •ifnlfylig 
as  or  like ;  as,  11  en  vini  un,  or  plusieurs  qui  ndtoimi  pas  imfU4§i  There  came 
one,  or  many,  who  w?renot  invited. 

//  parte  en  PkiUuo^  qui  saitlaraimmdes  ekoHs  f 

He  speaks  like  a  Philosopher  who  knowf  the  reason  of  things. 

The  reason  both  of  this  mle  and  exception  tf,  that  the  Oemui  of*  the 
French  language  does  not  allow  the  relative  qui  to  be  used  after  a  noun^  un- 
less it  i$  specified*by  the  article,  or  by  some  other  specifying  word,  or  by  U$ 
own  signification. 

%  For  the  same  reason,  which,  referring  to  a  whole  sentence,  cannot  be 
translated  into  French  by  the  mere  relative  qui  or  qua,  but  by  ee  qui  or  eeque;  B 
the  intervention  of  the  pronoun  es  bemg  necessary  to  individuate,  as  it  wc^, 
the  whole  phrase  related  to.] 

7°.  The  pronoun  lequel,  laquelle,  is  used  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  the  too  frequent  repetitions  of  qui^  and  of  removing 
the  ambiguities  that  may  arise  from  that  pronoun,  which  is  of 
both  genders  and  numbers,  and  said,  in  the  first  state,  both  of 
persons  and  things ;  as  in  these  sentences : 

Alexandre Jils  de  Philippe^  qui  rigna  le  premier  en  Aiie^ 

Alexander,  Philip's  son,  who  reigned  die  first  in  Asia. 

One  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  Alexander  or  Philip  who  q 
reigned :  whereas  lequel,  used  instead  of  qui,  will  denote  that 
it  was  Alexander ;  because,  when  two  nouns  of  the  same  gen- 
der come  together,  the  relative  lequel  refers  to  the  former,  and 
therefore  removes  the  ambiguity  that  may  be  occasioned  by 

C'est  la  cause  de  cet  effet  dont  je  vais  traiter,  (or)  quejfe  vais 
examiner;  It  is  the  cause  of  that  effect  which  I  am  going  to 
treat  of,  (or)  to  examine. 

One  cannot  see  whether  dont  or  que,  which  are  used  for  both 
genders,  relate  to  e^et  or  cause ;  therefere  lequel,  or  laquelle, 
muat  be  used,  according  to  the  gender  of  its  antecedent. 

However,  it  is  much  better  to  repeat  qui,  though  ever  sop 
often,  when  it  causes  no  ambiguity,  than  to  use  lequel^  which  is 
quite  appropriated  to  the  styte  of  proclamations,  edicts^  trea- 
ties, contracts,  and  other  acts  of  that  nature,  wherein  less 
regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  purity,  than  to  the  perspicuity  of  the 
language. 

8*.  Qui  must  be  repeated  before  every  verb  of  which  it  is 
the  subject ;  as, 

C'est  un  homme  qui  est  savant,  qui  danse  bien,  qui  jowe  de  flu- 
tienrs  insirumens,  if  qui  sefait  aimer  de  (out  Ic  wioude.  "SX^  '^^ 
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A  learned  man,  who  dances  well,  plays  upon  several  instruments, 
and  makes  himself  beloved  by  every  body. 

%  Qui  and  lequel  'are  sometimes  used  to  imply  indecision,  choice  compa* 
'  risen  between  several  persons  or  things :  in  wiiicli  case  the  names  of  sucb 
persons  or  tilings  are  each  pointed  out  oy  the  pi*epositien  d€ ;  whereas,  io 
Eng^Ush,  they  admit  of  no  preposition :  as,. 

1.  Je  ne  $m$  Hl  qui  m^aaresser,  de  Pierre^  de  Paut,  ou  de  Jean,  I  do  not 
know  whom  I  should  apply  to,  Peter,  Paul,  or  John. 

2;  ChotaiBsa  laquelle  voua  rovdrez,  de  la  nunUre  oudeUt  bague  ;  choose  ir&tcft 
you  like  best,  the  watch  or  the  ring. 

Such  phrases  are  elliptical.  The  1st  stands  for  Je  ne  sais  ii.  qui  des  trois 
m'odresMr,  &c.  which  itself  stands  for,  Je  ne  sais  quel  est  cehii  des  trois  hqiii 
_  ie  dois  m^adresser.  Sec.  As  cehii  (see  p.  264,  A.)  requires  the  preposition  de 
Jd  Wore  the  next  noun,  and  it  is  the  jirenius  of  the  French  (see  p.  375,  B.)  to  re- 
peat most  prepositions  before  each  noun  governed,  it  may  account  for  the 
prefixing  of  de-to  each  subseanent  noun. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  tne  second  phrase,  which  stands  for,  choimssa  k- 
'  quel&  des  deux  vous  toudrez,  or  choinssez  celle  des  deux  c^ue  vous  voudrez,  &c 

Sometimes  the  same  preposition  prefixed  to  the  relative,  may  also  be  pre- 
fixed to  the  following  nouns ;  but  then  the  phrase  will  imply  quite  a  different 
sense. 

For  instance,  the  1st  phrase  construed  with  the  preposition  de  means  that  I 
should  apply  to  one  of  the  tliree  persons,  and  auquel  might  be  used  instead  of 
d  qui.    whereas  this  phrase :     ^ 

Jenesais  a  qui  m'adresser;  a  Pierre j  kPaul,  oukJean:  non,jem'adresM- 
rat  it  Philippe;  means  no  intention,  no  obligation  of  applying  to  any  of  them, 
since  I  determined  to  apply  to  Philip ;  and  auquel  cannot  be,  substituted  to  i 
4ui.    Again, 

Avec  qui  sortirez-vouSf  de  Pierre  ou  de  Paul  7  With  whom  will  you  go  out 
Q  Peter  or  Paul?  d^deux,  of  the  two.  is  understood;  therefore  the  phrase  ii 
very  different  from  tliis : 

Avec  qui  sortirez  voiu,  avec  Pierre  ou  avec  Paul?  in  which  the  ellipsis  of 
eeHui  may  be  rectified,  but  not  that  oidea  deux ;  and  to  which  the  answer  may 
be :  Avecni  Vunni  Vautre,  with  neithei.] 

9^.  The  pronoun  quoi  is  also  used  for  both  genders  and 
numbers.  *  It  is  said  of  things  only,  and  never  of  peisons,  and 
18  sometimes  used  instead  of  lequel:  as,  Le  plus  grand  vice  i 
quoi  il  soit  sujet,  instead  of  auquel  il  soit  sujet.  The  greatest 
vice  which  he  is  addicted  to.  Cesont  des  choses  ^  quoi  ilfiaii 
penser,  instead  of  auxquelles  il  faut,  &c.  These  are  thii^ 
which  one  must  think  of. 

%  Quoi  has  of  itself  an  indeterminate  signification ;  therefore,  thoi^jt 
T\  may  Isometimes  be  used  for  ie^iul,  laquelle^  Sec.  yet  there  are  cases  wlnS^ 
"^  lequel.  Sec.  cannot  t>e  employed  instead  of  quoi.  In  such  phrases  for  imtaofe : 

O'esI  k  quoi  je  vous  exkorte  ;  This  is  what  I  exhort  you  to. 

II  it'y  a  rien  d,  quoi  je  ne  sots  dispose;  Tliere  is  not  any  thing  I  amilOt#i* 
posed  tor.  •   ,  .  ^^ 

On  account  of  the  ellipsis  of  its  antecedent,  quoi  sometimes  appeanvMNB 
used  absolutely,  or  rathei  substantively ;  as,  .  .,^  i 

Je  u'aifMude  quoi  vtrre ;  I  have  nothme  wherewith  to  live  upon.       ,^|^ 

En  quoi  t{  est  doubUment  coupatfle ;  In  mat  he  is  in  a  double  manner  oiiP' 
blej  ,♦ 

^  A3  qui  sometimes  signifies  quelle  permmne  (what  person) ;  so  Mft  li^ 
times  signifies  owe/itf  chow  (what  thing):  as,  Deqnoi  jMv2es-«M(fff  lAal# 
yoQ  speaking  of  ?  A  quoi  peneez-Toous'l  what  are  you  thinking  oa?  ilf  ^ 
nesais  quoi ;  There  isl  don't  knoYi  \\\k\V.|^ 
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Quoi  makes  que  in  its  first  and  fourth  state,  and  sometimes  A 
in  its  second  state ;  it  is  then  chiefly  used  interrogatively  :  as, 
— Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  ?  What  is  it  ?  and  never  Quoi-^stn^e,  &c. 
Que  dttes^ousf  What  do  you  say  ? — Que  sert,  or  de  quoi  sert 
d' avoir  du  bien,  si  Fon  rCen  saitpasjouir?  What  avail  riches, 
if  one  knows  not  how  to  enjoy  them  r 

If  somebody  said,  II  mfett  amvi  tine  itrange  tiffaire.  An  odd  sort  of  affair 
has  befallen  me,  one  aho«ld  wkquoi?  what?  orfii0U€m^«ir«7what  affair? 
But  qu^i  is  never  qsed  before  a  verb ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  we  sav,  Que 
vaus  eH-U  arrmij  What  has  happened  to  yoo?  Que  dUes-voue?  Quoiu 
never  uaed  in  inefa  phrnsea. 

l"".  The  same  pronouns  relatives  are  used  to  ask  questions,  q 
to  which  add  quel:  as,  Qui  est  cet  homme-ld,  or  Quel  est  cet 
homme-la?  Who  is  diat  man,  or  what  is  that  man  ?  De  qui 
ne  medAt-on  pas  ?  Who  is  not  traduced  ?  A  qui  sejier  ?  Wno 
can  one  trust  to?  (an ellipsis  iov  A  qui peut-on  sejier  f)  Quelle 
e9t  cMefemmeUcL  9  Who  is  that  woman  ?  Duquel,  de  laquelle, 
iesquels  parlezoous  ?  Which  do  you  speak  of  r 

But  qui  is  said  of  persons,  and  quel  of  things.  Therefore  to 
this  prepositioo  Voiict  des  sens,  (or)  des  femmes  qui  vous  de^ 
mandent,  There  are  people  or  women  who  ask  for  you,  we 
answer, 

Qui  santnlsf  or  Qui  sont  ellesf  Who  are  they  ?     But  to  these 
others, 

II  court  d^etranges  bruits.  Strange  reports  are  spread,  we  ask     q 
Quels  sont4h  f  n  bat  are  they  i  and  not  Qui  sorU^Us  ? 
J'ai  appris  desrandes  nouvelleSj  I  have  heard  great  news. 
Quettes  sont'eUes?  What  are  they  i  Quelles  sont  ces  nouvelles  ? 

The  pronoun  interrogative  quel  (without  die  article)  answers 
to  the  what  of  the  English ;  and  lequ^el  to  their  which ;  lequel 
being  followed  by  die  second  state,  when  it  comes  before  a 
noun  i  as.  Quel  homme  vouUz-vous  dire?  What  man  do  you 
mean  ?     Lequel  choisissez-vous  ?    Which  do  you  choose  ?    Lu" 

Juelle  des  deux  souhaitez-vous?  Which  of  the  two  will  you 
ave  ?     (See  p.  262,  B.) 

Moreover  we  observe  a  very  remarkable  Pleonasm  most  commonly,  and 


fmi  eein  f— What  do  you  say  i    Que  mes-vouM  ?— Mliat  do  you  ask  ?    Que  de* 

Yet  the  common  idiom  of  the  language  is  to  express  them  thus :  Qui  est-ce 
qui  est-M—Qui  est-ce  qui  a  fail  ceta  ?  Qu*  est-ce  que  vans  dites  7  Qv*  est-ce 
qumv^m9ikwumie9l  N«yt  we  often  lay.-^^'  esl-ee  qoe  c'est  qae  V9u$dit€$i 
— Qit'est-ce  que  c'est  que  wnu  demandezt 


rather  intimate  that  we  did  not  hear  wliat  was  said  to  us. 

A  a2 
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A  Oftke  Use  and  Construction  of  the  Pron,  Demonstrative,  ce, 

celvLi,  ceciy  cela^  Sfc. 

§  IX,  1**.  The  particles  demonstrative,  ce,  cet,  cette,ces,ue 
mere  adiiouns :  celui-ci,  celle^ci ;  celui^lci ;  celle-Id,  ceux-ci,  celles- 
ci,  ceux-ldf  celles-lcL,  are  used  absolutely  without  any  noun ,  and 
celuiy  celle,  ceux,  celles,  always  recjuire  after  them  a  noun  in  the 
second  state,  or  the  relative  qui  (m  any  of  its  states):  as, 

Ce  tableau  this  or  that  picture,  cet  ouvrage  tfiat  work,  cet 
homme  that  man,  celtefemme  that  woman,  ces  gens  those  peo- 
B  pie,  cesjilles  those  girls. 

Celui<i  est  meilleur  que  celui-la,  This  is  better  than  that. 
Celles4a  ne  sont  pas  si  belles  que  celles~ci, 
Those  are  not  so  good  as  these. 

Fotre  cheval  est  aussi  beau  que  celui  du  Maquignon, 

Your  horse  is  as  fine  as  that  of  the  Jockey  (or  as  the  Jocke/s). 

Celui  qui  aime  la  vertu,  He  that  loves  virtue. 

Ci  and  Id  are  sometimes  added  to  the  noun  that  comes  after 
the  demonstrative  ce,  cet,  cette,  ces,  in  order  to  specify  and  par- 
ticularise it  still  more ;  as  cet  homme-ci  thb  man,  cette femme-tA 
that  woman ;  ci,  denoting  a  near  or  present  object,  and  /a  a 
distant,  and  absent  one ;  and  ce,  thus  followed  by  a  noun  at- 
tended by  ci  or  Id,  answers  to  this  or  that  before  a  noun. 

C  %  The  same  must  be  said  of  the  pronouns  eeei  (this),  and  cela  (that),  iHiicb 
relate  to  things  only,  and  are  formed  of  the  pronoun  ee  prefixed  to  the  parti- 
cles d  and  Id. ;  as, 

Ceci  eti  pour  mot,  and  cela  est  pour  voua  ;  This  is  for  me,  and  that  is  for  joa. 

This  and  that  are  sometimes  well  rendered  into  French  by  ce  or  cd  ooh ; 
but  one  cannot  in  some  cases  leave  out  ci  or  Id,  and  those  cases  most  be  de- 
termined by  judgrment  only.  Thus,  if  being  at  London  I  write  a  letter,  and 
after  mentioning  Paris  or  Vienna,  I  add  something  that  has  happened  there, 
I  must  necessarily  say  en  cette  viUe-Httld.  added  to  mUe  specifying  the  chstaat 
city  which  I  have  been  mentioning.  For  should  I  say  only  en  cette  vUtt,  tlifi|e 
words  would  intimate  tliat  it  was  at  London  where  the  tiling  I  am  speak^ 
of  happened. 

D  2*".  The  pronouns  celui,  celle,  ceux,  which  relate  both  to  per- 
sons and  things,  being  followed  by  the  relative  qui  are  engli^ed 
by  he  wlio,  or  he  that,  she  who  or  that,  they  who  or  that,  and  cd» 
is  the  subject  of  one  verb,  and  qui  that  of  another:  as,  Cetvi 
qui  aime  la  vertu  est  heureux ;  He  who  loves  virtue  is  happy. 
Celle  qui  refuse  un  mari  n^est  pas  toujours  s&re  d!en  retrowoer 

un  autre ; 
She  who  refuses  a  husband  is  not  always  sure  to  get  anoAi' 
again.  '^ 

Ceux  qui  miprisent  la  science  n*en  connoissent  pas  leprist**"^ 
They  who  despise  learning  know  not  the  value  of  it  *"  -  ^' 
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Observe,  tkerefore,  \sty  that  he  who,  he  tnai,  she  who,  she  that,  A 
ifc,  are  never  rendered  into  French  by  il  qui,  elle  qui,  ils  or  eux 
qui,  but  by  celui  qui,  celle  qui,  ceux  qui,  celles  qui. 

9dly,  That  though  these  two  words  may  be  separated  in 
£nglishy  and  come  before  their  respective  verb,  yet  they  must 
always  come  together  in  French  before  the  first  verb,  unless  li 
is  added  to  the  tirst :  as. 

They  know  not  the  value  of  learning  who  despise  it ; 

Ceux-lsi  ne  connoissent  jpas  leprix  ae  la  science  qui  la  meptv- 
sent,  (or  better)  Ceux  qui  mipnsent  la  science  fien  eonnoissent 
pas  le  prix. 

Sdly,  He  who,  or  ne  that,  they  who,  or  Mev  that  (separated 
m  English)  are  also  elegantly  rendered  into  Irench  by  the  im-  B 
personal  c'est,  with  an  infinitive  followed  by  que  de  before  a 
second  infinitive :  as. 

They  know  not  the  value  of  leamwg  who  despise  it ; 

C'est  tie  pas  connoitre  leprix  de  la  science  que  de  la  mepriser. 

C'est  se  tromper  que  de  croire ;  He  is  mistaken  who  thinks, 
or  they,  or  those  are  mistaken  who  think,  i^c. 

4thly,  The  pronominal  adnouns  absolute,  his,  her,  their, 
construed  in  English  with  a  noun  followed  by  the  pronoun  re- 
lative who  or  they  before  a  verb,  is  made  into  French  by  the 
second  state  of  celui,  celle,  ceux,  followed  by  qui,  and  the  pos- 
sessive is  left  out :  as,  Q 

All  men  blame  his  manners  who  often  says  that  which  him- 
self does  not  think ; 

Tout  le  mottde  blame  les  mceurs  de  celui  qui  dit  souvent  ce 
qu'il  ne  petise  pas. 

Providence  does  not  prosper  their  labours  that  slight  their 
best  friends; 

La  Providence  ne  benit  point  les  travaux  de  ceux  qui  mipri" 
sent  leurs  meilleurs  amis, 

5thly,  The  pronoun  indeterminate  such,  followed  by  as  or 
thai  (but  not  governed  of  the  verb  substantive  to  be),  is  also 
rendered  into  French  by  ceux  qui,  or  celui  qui :  as,  0 

Such  as  don't  love  virtue  don't  know  it, 
Ceux  qui  n'aiment  pas  la  vertu,  ne  la  eonnoissent  pas, 

6thly,  These  two  words,  the  former,  the  latter,  referring  to 
nouns  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  speech,  are  made  by  Fun  and 
t autre,  or  celui-^i  and  celui^la,  agreeing  in  gender  with  the 
noun;  and  celui<i  relates  to  <he  noun  last  mentioned,  and 
celui'li  to  the  first  mentioned ;  but  Vun  and  Fautre  may  relate 
to  either  you  please,  according  to  its  gender :  as. 
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A  Virtue  is  nothing  eUe  but  an  La  vertu  n^eU  autre  chose 
entire  conformity  to  the  eternal  qu'um  entihre  conformiti  i  la 
rule  of  things;  Vice  is  the  in-  regie  etemeUe  des  chores;  I^ 
friqgement  of  that  rule ;  This  vice  e$t  Finfraction  de  cette 
causes  the  misery  of  men :  That  regie :  Celmrci/*a«Y  le  nudheur 
makes  themhapjpy :  Therefore  des  kommes ;  Celle^ld  les  rend 
let  us  love  ihejx>rmer,  and  de-  heureux ;  Aimons  done  rune, 
test  the  loiter^  ^  ayons  Tautre  en  horreur. 

3"".  The  Primitive  ce  coming  before  qui  or  qut  is  englidied 
by  that  which,  or  what ;  these  two  words  making  a  sort  of  pro^ 
noun  that  points  and  relates  to  something  either  spoken  of  be* 
B  fore,  or  to  be  mentioned  after :  as, 

II  dit  ce  qu'tV  sait,  He  says  what  he  knows. 

C'est  ce  qui  ne  sera  jamais,  It  is  what  will  never  be. 

4^.  When  ce  qui  or  ce  que,  in  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  of 
two  partSi  isi  jointly  with  the  verb,  the  subject  coming  b^or« 
the  verb  e^^  in  the  second  part  of  the  sentence,  ce  must  be  re* 
peated  before  est,  and  est  followed  by  de,  if  it  comes  before 
^n  infinitive,  or  by  que  if  it  is  another  mood :  as, 

Ce  queje  crains,  c'est  d^etre  surpris,  and  not  est  d!etre  surpris, 

What  I  fear,  is  to  be  surprised. 

f  It  is  the  same  with  the  other  tenses  of  itre ;  as,  Ce  que  je  araignoist  cf^tni 
C  ttitre  surpris,'] 

Ce  qui  Vafflige,  c'est  qu'on  le  croit  coupable. 

What  concerns  him,  is  that  he  is  thought  guilty. 

But  ce  must  not  be  repeated  before  est,  when  there  comes 
next  an  adnoun :  as,  Ce  que  vous  dites  est  vrai,  what  you  say  is 
true ;  and  when  it  is  a  noun,  it  is  uidifFerent  to  repeat  it  or  to 
leave  it  out :  as,  Ce  queje  dis  est  la  verite,  or  e*est  la  veriti, 
what  I  say  is  the  truth. 

Except  when  the  verb  substantive  is  in  the  plural ;  for  then 
ce  must  be  repeated  :  as,  Ce  queje  nepuis  sottffrir,  ce  scmt  Us 
insolences  Sf  les  trahisons,  what  I  cannot  bear  are  insolences  awl 
treacheries. 

D  T  Ctf,  both  in  askinir  and  answering  a  question,  signifies  sometimes  ^ 
perstnme,  sometimes  cette  ehose. 

Qui  es^-ce  ^ict est  venu?  Who  is  eome  ?  ee  stands  for  fui  eii  cette  peifono^ 
qtti,  Sec,  Qu*  0st  ee  qmje  vois  Id  1  What  do  I  see  there  ?  u  stands  for  tpulket 
eette  chose  aue.  &c. 

Q%i  estiaf  who  is  there  f  c^Mt  Pierre :  ce  squids  for  eette  persettmi  yi% 
Herre  est  cette  personne  out  est  Id?  (jiue  voi8;je  Id,  or  gu^est-ce  queje  toiiUl 
What  do  I  see  there  ?  Cest  wum  caaif,  It  is' my  penknife :  that  i%  memtes^ 
est  cette  chose  qwje  vns  ld»  ■.  <^ ; 

From  which  it  appears  that  in  such  phrases  the  virtual  nominatire  tp  O^ 
verb  itre  is  not  ce^  but  the  following  substantive.^  *  ''2^ 

■  The  pron.  primit.  ee  is  besides  of  a  very  extensive  use  with  lire,  as  #BiMf 
seep,  387. 
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Of  Pronouns  Indeterminate,  A 

Quelqu'un,  chacun,  quiconaue;  personne;  nul,  pas  uq^  aucun. 
Tun  I'autre^  1  un  8c  Tautre,  plusieurs,  tout;  i^c. 

%  X.  r.  %  Ctuelqu^un  and  chacun  are  formed  of  quelqueunj 
chaque  un ;  both  take  the  miu'k  of  gender,  and  we  stLyquel- 
qu'un  quelqu'une,  chacun  chacune;  but  chacun  has  no  phiral, 
whereas  the  plural  of  quelqu^un  quelqu'une,  is  quelques-uns 
quelqnes-unes. 

Both  quelqu'un  and  chacun  may  be  used  either  absolutely  or 
relatively ;  absolutely,  when  there  is  no  noun  or  pronoun  to 
whieh  they  refer ;  relatively,  when  they  refer  to  a  noun  or  pro- 
noun expressed  before  or  after.  Q 

When  used  relatively,  they  require  the  preposition  de  after 
them,  before  the  noun  or  pronoun  to  which  they  refer.  Some- 
times quelqu'un  is  contented  with  being  preceded  by  the  parti- 
cle en  (which  implies  de) ;  but  chacun  never  admits  of  it  for  its 
antecedent,  even  it  is  often  used  by  apposition,  and  sometimes 
without  the  preposition  de. 

Quelqu'un  and  chacun,  used  absolutely,  are  said  of  persons 
only ;  and  relatively,  they  are  both  said  of  persons  and  things. 

Quelqu'un  always  presents  an  indefinite  sense :  used  abso- 
lutely, it  signifies  somebody,  any  body,  has  no  plural,  and  is 
generally  of  the  masculine  gender :  used  relatively,  it  signifies  C 
some  or  any,  and  takes  the  mark  of  gender  and  number. 

Chacun,  used  absolutely,  denotes  sometimes  a  collective, 
sometimes  a  distributive  sense:  when  collective,  it  signifies 
evety  body,  and  is  of  the  masculine  gender ;  when  distributive, 
it  signifies  every  one,  each,  and  takes  the  mark  of  gender. 

Chacun,\\aed  relatively, is  always  distributive,  refers  to  a  noun 
or  pronoun  plural  which  it  is  to  dbtribute,  takes  the  mark  of 
gender,  and  is  englished  by  every  one  and  mostly  by  each.J 

^  Examoles  of  quelqu^un  and  chacun  used  absolutely.  pi 

Quelqu'un  m^a  dit  que  ;  Somebody  told  me  that ^ 

Sije  voit  quelqu*un ;  If  I  see  any  body, 

Tai  ou'i  dire  d  quelqu'un ;  I  heard  tomebody  say. 

Je  parte  de'  quelqu'un  que  voui  connoiuez :  I  speak  of  tomebody  you  know. 

Ettnlvenu  quelqu'un?  Did  any  body  come? 

Quelqu'un  eit-il  venu  me  demander  9  Has  any  body  called  on  me  ? 

Chacun  veut  itre  heureux ;  Every  body  wishes  to  be  happy. 

Chacun  lent  son  mal ;  Every  one  feels  for  himself. 

Chacun  en  parte;  Every  body  speaks  of  it. 

Chacun  s*  en  ptaint  ,*  Every  one  complains  of  it. 

Ilfaut  rendr^  ^  chacun  ce  qui  tui  appartient ;  We  must  give  to  every  ou« 

his  due. 
CliacuD  segouveme  dta  mode;  Every  cue  Uvea  a(tcr  \\\%  own  iDaxv\\«i. 
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^  Clmcuti  pour  sot ;  Every  one  for  hunsclf. 
Chiicuii  a  son  lour ;  Kack  in  hb  tnm.] 

If  Exnmpitfs  of  quelqn^un  and  ckacun  med  relativeW. 
Qttrl«)u«s-imft  de  $ei  amis  wnreni  i  m  rtntcmtrti  Some  o/nis  frieiHk  cune 

to  meet  hkn. 
Cesl  qiielqu'uiie  dV//«  qui  vous  Cuuru  HU  ;  None  but  some  of  tiieiii  tuu&t 

have  fold  you  of  it. 
Tappfr^ois  quelqu«6-un«  de  xm  nouveuux  lisrei ;  I  perceive  ft)«v«  of  your 

new  books, 
AveZ'VOHs  de  bout  amis  ¥  outffen  ai  qu«lquef-uns ;  Have  you  gOixl  friendi? 

yes,  1  liuve«o/ffe. 
Adressez-voHS  a  «)uelqu*un  d^tux^  or  a  quelques-uns  d*eii/re  eux\  Apply  to 

some  «>/*tliein. 
Vous  avez  de  beaux  iivresy  priiex'tn'en  queiquet-uns ;  Yoa  have  fine  bookiH 

lend  me  some  of  thein. 
m  ViM  de  belles   oranges;    achelons^w  quelques*iuies ;     There  are  fine 

oranges;  let  us  buy  some, 
Chncun  de  vous  fail  ce  quUl  lui  plait;    Every  one  of  you  does  what  lie 

pleases. 
Citficun  (Vetix  u  dispute ;  Each  ofthftm  is  quare.ling. 
ClKicuiie  iVellesjouera  SQn  role;  Each  ^thein  will  play  lier  part. 
Chacun  de  cfs  tubleuux4a  est  (Can  grand  prix ;  Each  o/*  these  pictures  is 

very  valuable. 
Cliacune  de  ces  statues  est  parfaile  ;  Each  of  these  statues  is  accomplished.] 

H  As  the  pronouns  distinctive  eux  and  elles  cannot  be  said  oi  lliinpft,  lliey 
are,  together  with  the  preposition  d#,  entirely  lefl  out  after  chacuM,  when  tbev 
do  not  relate  to  persons ;  and  we  say.  speaking  of  cards,  for  instance,  Voiu 
trois  carles^  je  mets  tant  snr  channie  ;  There  are  three  cards,  I  stake  so  much 
upon  each  of  them.  Speaking  of  horses ;  Vau$  atet  acheti  guatre  cheraux,  c^m^ 
bien  avez'Cous  domti  de  chacun  ?  Yon  bouglii  four  horses,  now  much  luive  yon 
paid  for  eacA? 
C  Whereas  we  say  of  persons ;  J*at  pwrl4  A  cbMiin  d>it;r,  d  chaciuie  dVi/fi,  I 
have  spoken  to  each  of  them. 

%  As  chacun^  when  referring  to  things,  is  not  used  absolutely,  it  cannot  tliro 
be  the  subject  of  a  sentence,  and  we  say,  s|ieaking  of  knives, 'for  insiancci  lis 
eotUent  un  ecu  chacim ;  They  cost  half-a-crown  each:  not  chacun  cantt*  A 
personal  pronoun  plural  is  there  used  instead  of  chacun^  which  is  placed,  is  it 
were,  by  apposition,  and  has  the  same  import  at  ehatun  de  ces  eauteaex  esute 
vu  h'uS 

H  Chacun^  though  used  relatively,  is  sometimes  employed  as  above  by  tp- 
position,  and  unaccompanied  with  de,  but  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  sen- 
tence which  it  is  to  distribute:  as, 

Qf4*oa  s*en  retoume  chacun  chet  sot ;  Let  erertf  one  return  to  bis  own  home. 
Retoumons-noHs-en  cliacun  ehe^  nous ;  Let  ^rfrjr  one  of  us  return  to  bis  own  bonif . 
Toms  vous  en  retoumerez  chactm  chet  tons  ;  Every  one  of  yon  will  return  to  liis 

own  home. 
{)  lis  s*en  retoumerent  chacun  chet  eux:  elles  s*en  retQumirent  cliacmic  chezetles; 
Each  of  them  returned  to  their  own  home. 

'Vhe  above  sentences  might  be  construed  witliont  ehaeim  $  but  then  tfaiy 
woidd  imply  quite  a  different  seiuie«  For  instance :  Retournons^n  chnnsttf 
Let  us  return  home,  means  that  we  all  live  in  the  same  house ;  whereas  bjf 
inserting  chacun^  it  means  that  each  of  us  lives  in  a  separate  bouse. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  following  phrases : 
Nous  danserons  chacun  a  notre  tour  ;  We  simll  dance  every  oii«  in  tiinb 
Vous  aurez  cliacune  le  votre ;  Each  of  you  will  liave  Iter  own. 
Its  auront  chacun  Icwxpart ;  Each  of  them  will  luive  his  share. 
Nous  avons  chacun  nos  droits ;    Each  of  us  has  his  rights. 
Ce  deux  auteursont  chacun  \euT  mtrite;  £ac(v  \^C  these  two  autbon^Alf^ 
M«r  worth.  ♦ -{ I 
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La  mattloU  alUremt  cfaftcon  i  lean  firngtunu ;  Each  of  tlie  wUon  wtnt  to  Jj^ 

their  functions 
11$  ont  mpporii  chacun  leur  affrande,  ig  oni  rempU  chacuo  Uur  d4vo%r  de 

religion  ;  £ach  of  them  brought  hie  offering»  and  fulfilled  hiereUsiout  doty. 
Appliquon»-maus  i  mknttr  Vettime  iiu  public  chacuo  iUm$  notreikii ;   Let 

every  one  of  us  try  to  deserve  the  public  esteem,  each  in  bis  station  of  life.  , 
Qu'ils  $'appliquent  a  mkriter  Vatime  du  public,  chacuo  dant  leur  Uat ;  Let 

them  try  to  deserve  the  public  esteem,  each  in  his  station  of  hfe.] 

%  From  the  foregoing  examples  it  appears  that  duufm^  either  in  the  mid« 
die,  or  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  which  it  is  to  distribute,  sometimes  meets 
with  a  tionn  pointed  ont  by  a  possessive.    Now,  when  ehaeun  relates  to  the 
subject  of  the  sentence,  the  possessive  must  be  of  the  same  person  as  the  inb* ' 
ject ;  and  sueh  is  the  case  in  the  above  phrases.    • 

It  is  the  snme  when  chacun  relates  to  the  term  of  the  sentence,  that  is,  a 
pronoun  construed  with,  or  implying  tlie  preposition  d :  as, 

Dieu  rmdra  i  chacun  nUm  ses  auvret;  < 

God  will  reward  every  one  according  to  his  works. 

Dieu  nous  rendra  a  chacun  telan  nos  auvrei ; 

God  i^ill  reward  each  of  us  according  to  our  works. 

Dieu  vous  rendra  ^  chacun  selon  vos  auvret ;  S 

God  will  reward  each  of  you  according  to  your  worksi 

Dieu  leur  rendra  d  chacun  selon  leurs  auvret ; 

God  will  reward  each  of  them  according  to  their  works.         * 

Donnez  cL  chacun  sa  part ;  Give  every  one  hit  share. 

jDofinea-nous  «i  chacun  netre  part ;  Give  every  one  of  us  our  share. 

Donnes  leur  a  chacun  leur  part ;  Give  every  one  cfthem  /Actr  share.] 

%  But  if  ehaeun  relate  to  the  object  of  the  sentence,  and  that  object  be  of 
the  third  person,  the  possessive  must,  by  all  means,  be  of  the  third  person 
singular;  as, 

utex  ct»  livres,  Sf  les  mettex  chacun  i  sa  place  ;  Take  these  books  away, 
and  put  each  of  them  iu  its  place. 

Serrej  ces  ro^dailles,  chacune  dans  se^case;  Lay  up  these  meda^,  and  C 
place  each  of  them  in  its  case. 

lis  ont  tons  apporte  des  offrandes,  chacun  selon  ses  moyens  Sf  sa  devotion; 
They  have  all  brought  offerings,  each  of  them  according  to ^A^ir  abilities  and 
devotion. 

In  the  above  phrases  cAacun  relates  to  litres,  midailleSy  offrandes.  the'obiects 
of  their  respective  sentences ;  it  is  the  nominative  to  a  verb  understood,  the 
subject  of  another  sentence  distributive  of  the  former.  (N.B.  As  the  offer- 
ings, viz.  their  quantity  and  quality,  are  according  to  the  abilities  of  the 
bnngers,  it  cannot  be  said  that  chacun  relates  to  another  word.) 

Girardj  WaiUy,  and  other  grammarians  say,  that,  in  such  distributive 
phrases,  son,  sa,  ses,  must  be  used,  when  chacun  comes  after  the  regimen  of 
the  verb ;  and  leur,  when  chicu%  comes  before ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  the 
sense  of  the  sentence  distributed  by  chacun,  is  either  complete  or  incomplete. 

But  this  rule  is  more  ingenious  than  accurate  ;  for  many  instances  may 
occur,  in  which  son,  sa,  ses,  would  be  improper ;  and  others,  in  which  either 
lesar^  or  ton,  so,  ses,  may  be  used }  for  instance : 

Les  arbres  portent  leurs  fruits,  chacun  dans  leur  soison  ;  Trees  bear  their  ]> 
fruits,  each  in  their  season  :  S^  would  be  improper,  because  chacun  relates  to 
•rbris,  not  Xofodte.    Vous  tmUerez  ces  arbres,  chacun  dme  sa  saison ;  you  will 
cut  these  Irees,  each  in  Us  season  :  the  phrase  is  grammatical :  however  leur 
would  not  be  improper,  because  there  kre  not  as  many  seasons  as  trees. 

A  coachman  may  say,  Je  les*  prendrai  dans  wo  voiture,  4*  les  deseendrai 
chacun  it  so  ports  ;  I  will  take  them  in  my  coach,  and  let  down  each  of 
them  at  /lis  door;  but  you  could  not  say  of  him,  i7  les /wenrfra  rfani  sa 
voiture,  4"  les  descendra  chacun  d  sa  forte ;  The  two  su's  would  claafcv; 
Chacun  d  leurporte  will  prevent  the  ambiguity :  or  t»\ie  twvovVftt  Xutt^V'^xa. 
Chacun  cAez  eux.] 
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J^  if  When  the  object,  to  which  chaeun  relates,  it  a  pf^noiiti  of  the  firsts 
second  persons,  tKepossessive,  which  comes  after  ehacuUf  is  geneciily 6t 
the  same  persons :  The  coachman  may  say,  for  instance,  Je  vous  prendrai 
tons  dans  ma  voituref  Sf^  ie  voas  descendrai  chaeun  d  votre  porie,  or  je  (/^ 
$cendrai  chacan  de  vous  a  sa  forte  ;  because  be  speaks  to  tne  Teiy  persons 
be  is  to  take. 

Likewise  many  persons  may  bring  offerings,  and  their  spokesman  will  saj; 
l^aui  vout  apportowt  det  offrandetf  chaeun  selon  nos  moyenSf  or  chaeun  de 
funu  $elon  ses  moyent ;  because  he  speaks  collectively. 

N.  fi.  Chaeun  relating  to  a  collective  noun  of  the  feminine  gender,  re- 
mains of  the  masculine,  when  the  collective  refers  to  men;  as,  Ltscoth 
tnunes  se  Uparlrent  tout  irritees,  Sf  se  retirhent  chaeun  chex  soi  (let  fnenh 
bret  is  understood);  the  Commons,  quite  enraged,  parted  and  retiivd,  eacb 
to  his  respective  home. 

*     But  we  say ;  Let  Provinces  y  cnvoylrent  chacune  leur  depute  ;  The  pr»» 
vinces  sent  thither  each  its  deputy ;  because  the  provinces  are  many,  where- 
in as  the  commons  is  said  of  one  single  body,  composed  of  men. 

0^  This  explanation  o£quelgu*un  and  ckacun  will  perhaps  appear  pretty 
long ;  but  it  has  been  thought  that  in  a  professied  Grammar  matters 
could  not  be  presented  too  clearly. 

2<>.  Quiconque  signifies  and  is  said  of  any  body  whatever,  and 
is  only  of  the  singular  number :  as, 

Quiconque  meprise  les  belles-lettres  se  rend  lui-mhfie  meprisabk; 
Whoever  despises  polite  learning  makes  himself  despicable. 

In  which  phrase  quiconque  is  me  subject  of^  or  nominative  to 
the  two  verbs. 

Quiconque  de  vous  sera  asset  hardi  (or  hardie)pour  mcdire  dt 
C      moi,  je  Tenferai  repentir, 
If  any  of  you  is  so  bold  as  to  slander  me,  I'll  make  him  (or 

her)  repent  it. 

Quiconque,  as  well  as  its  substitute  qui  (see  p.  257)^  having 
the  force  of  toute  personne  qui,  contams  in  itself  the  relative 
with  its  antecedent ;  therefore  it  is  sometimes  the  object  of  one 
verb,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  the  subject  of  another :  as, 

//  a  ordre  d^arriter  quiconque  pa$S6ra  par  lit ; 

He  has  orders  to  arrest  any  body  that  shall  go  by. 

En  depit  de  quiconque  y  trouvera  d  redire ; 

In  spite  of  any  body  that  will  find  it  amiss. 
D     Ce  reproche  s  adresse  A  quiconque  se  croit  coupalife ; 

This  reproach  is  addressed  to  any  tody  who  thinks  he  de- 
serves it. 

For  the  same  reason  we  do  not  say  en  dipit  de  quiconque,  to 
signify  in  q)ite  oj  any  body  whatever ;  but  en  depit  de  tOMtJ§ 
monde,  or  de  qui  que  ce  soit. 

S^  Personne  (nobody)  is  directly  opposite  to  quiconque,  9sbA 
is  never  used  but  with  verbs  attended  by  a  negative^  or  in  excli^, 
sive  prepositions :  as. 
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fitfaire  toft  i  perianne,  To  wrong  nobody.  A 

Fivre  SODS faire  tort  ipersonne,  To  live  without  wronging  any 

body. 

Persorme  is  used  without  a  negative  in  sentences  of  interro- 
gation,  or  rather  of  admiration,  wonder,  and  doubt ;  and  where 
die  adverb  trop  is  used ;  M'herein  it  does  not  signify  nobody ^ 
but  any  body :  as, 

Y  a-tnl  personne  au  monde  qui  vous  estime  plus  que  moi9 
Isr  there  any  body  in  the  world  that  esteems  you  more  than  I  do  ? 
Je  doute  quepersonne  ait  jamais  mieux  connu  le$  hommes  que  La  B 

Sruyire ; 

I  doubt  if  ever  any  body  knew  men  better  than  La  Bruyere. 

II  est  trop  hardi  pour  craindre  persorme ; 
He  is  too  bold  to  fear  any  body. 

Personne  a-t4l  jamais  pu  trouver  la  pierre  Pkilosophale  ? 
Could  ever  any  body  find  the  Philosopher's  stone  ? 

In  which  instances  one  does  not  only  inquire  after  the  thing 
in  question,  but  also  shows  one's  doubt  and  wonder  at  it : 

Whereas  in  this  following,  one  only  inquires  after  tlie  thing 
in  question : 

Personne  n' a-t-il  jamais  pu  trouver  la  pierre  Pkilosophale? 
Could  never  any  body  find  out  the  Philosopher's  stone  ?  C 

Though  personne  is  said  of  both  genders,  yet  it  requires  the 
adnoun  or  pronoun  which  refers  to  it,  in  the  masculine,  even 
in  speaking  of  a  woman :  as, 

Personne  n'est  venu,  and  not  venue ;  Nobody  is  come. 
//  ny  a  personne  d'assez  hardi  pour  oser ;  There  is  nobody 

so  bold  as  to  dare. 
Personne  n^est  si  malheureixx  qu'elle ;  Nobody  is  so  unhappy 

as  she  is.  D 

Nevertlieless,  if  the  pronoun  personne  is  applied  to  a  woman,  or  to  wo- 
men, in  such  a  manner  that  it  ceases  to  be  indefinite,  and  becomes  specified, 
tlien  it  requires  the  adnoun  in  the  feminine,  as  speaking  to  women : 
//  n^y  a  personne  de  vous  asses  bardie  pour,  &fc. 
There  is  hone  among  you  so  bold  as  to,  &c. 

4"*.  Nitf/,  pas  un,  aucun,  are  also  pronouns  negative  requiring 
another  negative  before  the  verb,  except  in  sentences  of  inter- 
r(^atioti,  or  doubt :  as, 

]^l  Viose  en  approcher;    No  one  dares  come  near  him,  or  her* 
Pas  un  nc  le  croit ;  No  one  believes  it  ? 

T a-tM  aucun  de  vous  qui  le  souffrit? 
Is  there  any  of  you  that  would  bear  it  ? 

Bb 
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A      Aucun  is  hardly  used  but  in  sentences  of  interrogation^  and 
is  followed  by  die  second  state,  as  in  the  last  instance. 

N.  B.  ^  Aucun,  in  the  nominative  case,  is  said  of  persons  only :  as,  Aucin 
ne  Pa  vu  ;  No  one  kas  seen  it. 

But  in  the  oblique  cases,  it  is  said  both  of  persons  and  things:  as,!/ a 
beaucoup  de  livreSf  &  U  n^en  lit  aucun :  He  has  many  books,  and  reads 
none  of  them.] 

Any  body  signifies  tout  lemonde,  and  never  aucunepersome: 
which  (if  it  were  a  French  expression)  would  require  a  negative ; 
and  imply  quite  the  contrary,  to  wit,7io6o(!^.Theref  ore  this  phrase, 

Ask  upon  Change  where  he  lives,  any  body  will  tell  it  you; 
S  must  be  translated  mus :  Demandez  d  la  Bourse  oH  il  demisure, 
tout  le  monde  vous  le  dira,  or,  //  n^y  a  personne  qui  ne  vom  k 
dise,  (not  by  aucune  personni). 

5"*.  Ni  Fun  m  f  autre  will  have  the  verb  in  the  singular,  if 
It  comes  after  it ;  and  in  the  plural,  if  it  comes  before :  but 
Vun  4r  V autre  will  always  have  it  in  the  plural : 

M  Vun  ni  F autre  ii'est  venu,  ">      Neither  of  them  is 

or,  lU  ne  sont  venus  ni  Tun  ni  Tautre,     )  come. 

L'un  4r  f  autre  ont  raison,       1  Both  are  in  the  right,  or 
or,  lb  ont  raison  tun  8^  F autre.  3  They  are  both  in  the  right. 

p      1[  When  there  is  a  preposition  used  before  Vun^  the  same  must  be  repeated 
^  before  Vautrti  as,  II  est  ami  deTun  ^  de  Vautre  ;  He  is  a  friend  to  both.] 

6°.  The  verb  construed  with  Vun  F autre  must  be  a  recipro- 
cal one,  except  it  is  the  verb  ttre :  as  II  sefont  des  grimaces  fun 
a  Fautre,  They  make  faces  to  one  another. 

lis  sont  ennemis  Fun  de  Vautre ;  They  are  enemies  to  each 

other. 

%  The  prepositions  are  placed  between  Vun  and  Vautre, 

JJun  Vautre  are  sometimes  separated :  as,  L^un  est  riche,  Vautre  est 

pauvre ;  One  is  rich,  the  other  poor.    Sometimes  Vun  signifies  the  former, 

and  Vautre  the  latter. 

After  reflected  verbs,  to  which  the  particle  entre  is  prefixed  to  make  them 
£y  reciprocal,  Vun  Vautre  must  be  omitted,  as  redundant,  its  s'entre-tueiU ; 

They  kill  one  another ;  Us  iUntre-frappent ;  They  strUie  each  other;  has 

the  same  meaning  as  its  se  tuent  Vun  Vautre,  &c.] 

Some,  repeated  in  a  sentence,  is  expressed  in  French  by  lesms 
in  the  first  part  of  the  sentence,  and  les  autres  in  the  other :  as, 

Les  uns  aiment  une  chose  4r  les  autres  une  autre,  or  4r  l^  oyM 
en  aiment  une  autre ;  some  like  one  thing,  and  some  another. 

7°*  Plusieurs  is  of  both  genders,  and  of  the  plural  nvmber 
only:  sls  plusieurs  hommes  many  men,  plusieurs  femmes  vbxs] 
women ; — many  a  man,  is  rendered  into  French  by  plwkuf^ 
hommeSy  ox  plus  d'un  homme. 
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8**.  Tout  is  construed  several  iivays ;  Is^,  It  is  an  adnoun  signi-  A 

fjing  all  and  whole,  and  always  coming  before  the  article  of 

its  noun,  besides  the  preposition  de  and  i,  which  it  requires 

before  itself ;  as  tout  k  monde,  all  the  world,  or  the  whole 

world ;  de  tout  le  mondey  of  the  whole  world ;  oL  tout  le  monde, 

to  the  whole  world ;  toute  une  ville,  a  whole  city ;  tous  mes 

livreSy  all  my  books. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  when  this  adnoun  is  construed  with  the  name  of 
a  city  or  town  of  the  feminine,  it  does  not  agree  with  it  in  g^der,  and  besides 
causes  the  other  adnoun  (if  there  be  any)  to  be  mascnline :  as,  Toui  Rome  le 
wit,  not  toutela  Rome,  as  yon  should  say  toute  la  ville  le  aait,  all  Rome,  all  the 
city  knows  it ;  tout  la  naye  en  est  alarmi^  not  to}Ue  .  .  .  alarmSe,  All  the 
Hague  is  frighted  at  it. 

2d/y,  It  signifies  any  or  every,  and  its  noun  has  no  article  :  as, 
Toute  verite  n' est  pas  toujours  bonne  d  dire,  B 

All  truth  (i.  e.  any  truth)  is  not  to  be  told  at  all  times. 
Tout  homme  est  mortel,  Every  man  is  mortal. 

Sdly,  Tout  construed  with  some  verbs,  especially  with  etre, 
is  taken  substantively,  and  signifies  most  times  every  Mt;7g;  as, 
tout  est  vanite  en  ce  monde,  every  thing  is  vanity  in  this  world. 
Sometimes  it  signifies  the  whole:  as,  le  tout  est  plus  grand  que 
sapartie,  the  whole  is  bigger  than  its  part.  It  signifies  also 
every  in  these  words,  tousles  jours  every  day,  toiUes  les  semaines 
every  week,  tous  les  mois  every  month,  tous  les  ans  every  year, 
a  toute  heure  every  hour,  i  tout  moment  every  moment ;  but  C 
we  do  not  say  a  tout  instant,  or  a  toute  minute,  but  ci  chaque 
instant,  d  chaque  minute. 

Tout,  being  adnoun,  must  be  repeated  before  each  noun  of 
which  it  can  be  said,  especially  when  they  are  of  different  gen- 
ders: as, 

Je  suis,  avec  toute  Tardeur  4r  tout  le  respect  possible,  &c. 

I  am,  with  all  possible  zeal  and  respect  ^c. 

T<ndy  besides  its  construction  of  noun,  adnoun,  and  pronoun,  has  three 
others :  Isf ,  It  is  used  before  an  adnoun  followed  by  que,  and  is  rendered  by 
althmLgh,  or  however,  or  by  as,  repeated  with  an  adnoun  between,  or  only 
eoming  after  an  adnoun.  In  this  signification  it  is  indeclinable,  except  rwhich 
is  wortii  observing)  when  the  adnoun  feminine,  before  which  it  comes,  begins 
with  a  consonant;  for  then  it  is  used  in  the  feminine  gender  and  plural  niun- 
ber ;  but  when  the  adnoun,  though  feminine  and  plural,  begins  with  a  vowel,  £) 
tout  remains  indeclinable ;  as, 
Tout  Philosophe  qu'il  est,  iljuge  sou/oent  de  trovers  ; 
Though  he  is  a  Philosopher,  he  often  judges  very  wrong. 
Tout  ignorant  qn't/  est,  il  a  beaucoup  dejugement ; 
As  ignorant  as  he  is,  he  has  mueh  judgment. 
ToQCes  laides  quV//es  sont,  elles  sont  hienjilres ; 

As  ugly  as  they  are,  (or)  for  all  they  are  ugly,  they  are  very  proud  creatures. 
Toute  petite  qu'ef  ^  son  armee,  il  leur  donnera  bataille  ; 
Small  as  Ins  army  is,  he  will  give  them  battle. 
Tout  ctonnantes  que  sont  ces  aventures,  on  les  a  imes  arri'Der  ; 
However  surprising  these  adventures  are,  they  have  been  se^u  Xo  Vi«^^w, 
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J^      2dlyf  Tout  is  also  used  before  an  adnoun,  without  being  followed  hj  que: 
but  it  is  liable  to  the  same  rules  and  restrictions  just  mentioned,  and  iseog- 
lisbed  by  the  adverbs  quite,  entirely,  &c.  as» 
II  ett  tout  autre.  He  is  quite  another  man. 

Elleest  tout  ahattue  desa  disgrace,  She  is  entirely  cast  down  by  her  dJoffam, 
lUsont  tout  trantportet  dejoie,        )  They  are  quite  oveijoyed,  or  trans- 
Elles  $ont  toutes  tran$porties  dejoie,  )      ported  with  joy. 
EUes  iont  tout  cperdues,  They  are  quite  affrighted. 

Ce  iont  det  nouvelles  toutes/ralcAet, These  news  are  quite  fresh. 
But  when  the  adnoun  is  preceded  by  auisi,  tout  is  indeclinable ;  as, 
EUes  sont  tout  aussi/ralcAes  que  si  on  nefaisoit  que  de  les  cueillir, 
They  are  quite  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  pick'd  just  now. 
Sdly,  Tout  is  besides  used  before  these  adverbs,  ba$  and  doucement ;  as, 
ParleM  tout  bos,  speak  quite  low ;  Marchex  tout  doucement,  walk  softly. 
B  Tout  is  expletive,  and  only  energetic  in,  Tout  comme  vous  voudrez  ',  Just  as 
you  please. 

90.  To  these  pronouns  is  added  antrui,  which  has  neither  gender  nor  nam" 
ber.  It  is  used  in  the  second  and  third  state  in  these  and  such  Eke  expressions: 
D^r^r,  or  Convoiter  le  bien  (Tautrui,  To  tovet  another  man^s  property. 
^Affliger  du  mal  d*  out  rut.  To  be  sorry  for  another's  trouble  or  misfortune. 
Vependre  d^auUrui,  To  depend  upon  others. 
Nuire  d  autrui.  To  wrong,  hurt,  or  prejudice  others. 

Faire  i  autrui  comme  nous  voudrions  qu*on  nousfU  ; 
To  do  by  others  as  we  would  be  done  by. 
As  to  quekonque,  quelque,  and  chaque,  they  are  m&ce  adnouns,  insepa- 
rable from  a  noun — Quelconque  sisnif.es  any  whatever,  and  always  follows 
its  noun,  Iteing  used  only  in  some  law-phrases  like  this,  Nonobsiant  oppoA- 
tion,  or  appellation  quelconque,  notwitlistanding  any  opposition  or  appeal 
whatever;  and  such  sentences  like  this, 

II  rCy  a  raison  quelconque  qui  puisse  le  convaincre, 
C  There  is  no  reason  whatever  can  convince  him. 

N.  B.  Aucun  is  preferred  to  quelconque;  as,  II  n*y  a  aucune  raison  . . . 

10°.  Quelque,  in  the  singular,  denotes  an  Object;  in  the 
plural,  a  If  umber  indeterminate ;  it  also  indicates  a  Quality,  or 
Quantity  indeterminate.  In  the  first  signification,  it  answers  to 
the  word  some ;  as,  Quelque  fripon,  some  knave ;  quelques 
hommes,  some  men ;  quelquesjemmes,  some  women. 

In  the  other  signification  it  answers  to  these  expressioDS, 

whatever,  whatsoever,  though  with  ever  so,  or  ever  so  much :  as, 

Quelque  merite  qiCon  ait,  on  ne  reussit  gu^res  dans  le  monde  s0s 

U     protecteur : 

Whatever  merit  a  man  has,  or  though  a  man  has  ever  so  nmch 

merit,  or  though  a  man  is  ever  so  deserving,  he  very  afii&a^ 

meets  with  success  in  the  world  without  a  patron. 

Quelque,  signifying  some,  is  always  an  adnoun ;  but  vrfien  it 

signifies  whatever,  &c.  it  is  sometimes  an  adverb,  and  thefdPoie 

indeclinable  ;  and  sometimes  a  pronoun  incomplete  adjective, 

which  agrees  in  gender  aud  livimber  \vith  the  following  noon 

or  adnoun. 
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Quelque  is  only  an  adverb,  ivhen  it  comes  before  an  adiioun  -A 
and  a  noun  governed  of  itre^  or  only  when  it  comes  before  an 
adnoun ;  which  can  never  happen  but  with  itre,  and  it  then 
sigm&es  however ;  as, 

Quelque  riches  quHl  soient; 

However  rich  they  be ;  though  they  are  ever  so  rich. 

Quelque  belks ^ue soient  ses  actions; 

However  fine  his  actions  may  be. 

Quelque  grandes  que  soierU  Us  actions  quHl  a  faites ; 

How  great  soever  may  be  the  actions  that  he  has  done. 

But  when  qtielque  comes  before  a  noun  attended  by  an  ad-  q 
noun,  or  before  a  noun  only,  but  with  any  other  verb  than  itre, 
it  is  an  adnoun  following  die  same  rule  as  others ;  as, 

Quelques  richesses  qu^il  posside ; 
Whatever  riches  he  is  possessed  of. 
Quelques  grandes  actions  qu'il  ait  faites : 
Whatever  great  actions  he  has  done. 

Note,  Istf  That  quelque  sigmiying  trAo/etfr.  followed  immediately  by  a  noun 
or  adiMNiii,  always  reqaires,  if  indeclinable,  tne  particle  ^itf^  and  if  declinable, 
iht  relatiTe  out,  before  the  next  verb,  which  it  rovems  m  the  subjunctive, 
and  of  which  it  is  governed,  as  to  its  state.  In  ute  aforesaid  sentences,  ana 
most  of  the  same  kind,  the  relative  is  the  fourth  state  fque)  which  lias  made 
otor  Grammarians  lay  at  down  as  a  rule,  that  quelque  is  always  followed  by  que ; 
but  these  following  mstances  prove  that  it  is  by  the  relative  qui  that  quelque 
is  always  f  oiloweo,  when  it  is  declinable ;  as,  C 

Quelque  chose  qui  arrive.  Whatever  happens. 

Queliuei  ivenemau  qui  puisaent  orncvr.  Whatever  events  may  happen* 

idbf^  That  in  those  sorts  of  sentences,  oueJ^ite  with  its  noun  and  adnoun,  or 
with  either,  makes  a  sort  of  nominative  abeolute,  i  e.  a  subject  which  goes  for 
nothing  in  the  grammatical  order  of  the  sentence,  and  that  the  verb  must  be- 
tides have  another  noon  cominr  before  it  for  its  subject,  and  another  for  its  ob- 
jeot,  unless  it  be  neuter.  Which  again  evinces  that  it  u  not  que  (as  it  should 
be,  were  the  rule  of  our  Orammarians  true),  bat«itt  that  follows  qudque^  and 
is  the  snbiect  comine  before  the  verbs  neuter  in  the  last  instances.^ 

Sdly^  That  as  whneoever  is  a  pronoun  compound,  which  is  sometimes  sepa- 
rated m  two  parts  by  a  worn  between  ;  as  in  wnat  condition  soever  I  be  (en 
quelque  Stat  queje  me  tromte),  so  is  likewise  qudque  serarated  in  two  words, 
viz,  quel  and  fae,  but  without  any  word  between  as  in  English ;  and  quel  fue 
must  be  immediately  followed  by  a  verb,  or  a  pronoun  personal  in  the  first 
slate :  then  quel  must  agree  in  gender  vjid  number  with  the  following  noun  or  jy 
pronoun,  that  comes  before  tiie  verb.  {N,  B.  If  the  word  that  expresses  the 
subject  IS  a  noun,  it  comes  after  the  verb ;  and  the  verb  requires  no  other 
state  of  the  relative  qui  before  it,  though  it  is  stiU  governed  in  the  subjunctive 
by^ii^):  as, 

^^^I^Si^ffi^  JwhichamoniiUtothe«MieofJ**'!!j2«^|3^^ 
etrevosaessetnSf    >  f     VMisjNnsstczaoRr, 

Whatever  yoor  designs  may  be,  or  whatever  designs  you  may  have. 
(Jnel  queje  toU^  Whatever  I  am. 

Qu^  que  nous  toyonSy  Whatever  we  are. 

Quelles  qu'elles  puissent  itre,  Whatever  they  may  be  (speaking  of  women). 

Vide  Tel  .  .  .  que,  page  SfT,  A. 

Bb£ 
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J^     ^thlt/f  Whatever  and  whatsoever  cannot  almiys  be  rendered  hjouel^ut. 
We  have  seen  before  tlmt  they  express  sometimes  queUonque,    Thejare 
moreover  rendered  by  quoi  que,  tout  ce  qui,  tout  ce  que  :  as, 
Whatever  it  may  be,  Quoi  que  ce  soit. 

Whatever  happens,  Quoi  quHl  arrive. 

Whatever  pleases,  Tout  ce  qui  pUdt. 

Whatever  you  win,  Tout  ce  que  vous  voudrez. 

Note,  That  quoi  que  in  the  two  first  instancei,  i$  very  different  from  the 
conjunction  quoique,  although  ;  the  former  being  a  pronoun  composed  tf 
quoi  and  que,  signifying  whatever. 
From  qui  and  quoi  are  formed  these  two  other  pron(JUns  indeterminate; 
qui  que  ce  soit,  qui  que  cefl&t ; 

qum  que  ce  soit,  quoi  que  cef&t ; 

Q  the  two  first  are  said  of  persons,  the  two  others  of  things;  qui  que  ce  soH 
answers  to  any  body,  whosoever :  and  when  its  verb  is  attended  by  a  nega- 
tive, it  signifies  no  man  in  the  world,  no  man  living,  nobody  at  all :  as, 
Qui  que  ce  soit  qui  vous  parte,  pensez  d  ce  qu*on  vous  dit; 
Whosoever  speaks  to  you,  mind  what  is  said  to  you. 
Qui  que  ce  soit  ne  nCen  a  parte  ;    No  body  at  all  spoke  to  me  of  it. 
Je  n^ai  vu  aui  que  ce  soit ;  I  have  seen  no  body  in  Uie  world. 

Qui  que  cefikt,  is  the  same  pronoun  used  with  the  other  tense  of  the  sub- 
junctive, according  as  the  construction  requires  it;  as, 
Qui  que  cefut  qui  tui  parlht,  it  ne  repondoit  ricn  ; 
Whosoever  spoke  to  him,  he  answered  nothing. 
It  ne  se  defioit  de  qui  que  cef&t ;    He  mistrusted  no  body  at  all. 
These  two  pronouns,  used  without  a  negative,  make  a  sort  of  nominatixe 
absolute,  which  must  he  followed  by  the  pron.  personal  it ;  and  when  tbe 
sentence  lias  two  parts,  qui  que  ce  soit,  qui  que  ceffkt,  must  be  immediateir 
C  followed  by  the  relative  qui,  before  the  verb  of  the  first  part,  and  it  mu^ 
come  besides  before  that  of  the  second  ;  as, 
Qui  que  ce  soit  qui  me  trompe,  il  sera  decouvert ;  '^ 
Whosoever  cheats  me  shall  be  found  out.  f  qui  que  ce  soit  is  pat  in 

Qui  que  ce  soit,  il  sVn  repentira ;  r     apposition,  as  also^uoi 

Whoever  he  be,  or  let  him  be  who  he  will,  he  V     que  ce  soit,  hereafter, 
shall  repent  it.  -^ 

Quoi  que  ce  soit,  auoi  que  cef&t,  without  a  negative,  signifies  any  thing 
whatsoever :  and  witn  a  negative,  nothing  in  the  world;  as, 
Quoi  que  ce  soit  qui  arrive,  faites-le-moi  savoir, 
Whatever  happen^,  let  me  know  it. 

Quoi  que  ce  soit  n*est  arrive ;    Nothing  in  the  world  has  happened. 
Those  pronouns  are  used  in  tlieir  three  states,  viz.  with  de  and  a. 

D  IF  11<>.  Chaque,  each,  every,  implies  separation  and  distribution,  isspid 
bodi  of  persons  and  things,  is  of  both  genders,  and  has  no  plural. 

Chaque  citoyen  doit  contribuer  au  bien  de  tctat ;  Every  citizen  ought  to 
contribute  to  the  welfiure  of  the  state. 

Chaque  science  a  ses  principes  ;  Every  science  has  its  principles.] 

if  19".  Rien  nothing  tel  such,  and  certain  certain,  may  also  pass  for]>n>* 
nouns  indeterminate,  mi  sentences  like  these; 

line  dit  rien;  He  says  not  Ain^. 

Je  ne  saurois  vous  rien  donner  ;  I  cannot  give  you  any  thing.  <  *  <  ^ '' 

Il  iCa  rien  de  grand  que  la  naissance  ;  There  is  nothing  great  in  Ufliif^ 
Jiis  birth.  ,        ,,  ^ 

Il  nefatt  rien  qui  soit  digne  de  sa  repu  tation  ;  . .   ^   ^  . 

He  does  not  do  any  thing  YroTl\\^  \>H\\%  eVvsxT^cter^ 
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Tel  ihiUf  qui  ne  recueille  pat ;  Such  sow  at  do  not  reap.  J^ 

Otlierwise  tel  is  an  adnouu,  generally  followed  by  que^  and  signifyiog 
tuch  as  ;  such  that ;  like,  &c.  as, 

II  est  tel  qu'on  le  dit ;  He  is  such  as  they  say. 

li  est  tel  que  S€n  fire,  He  is  like  his  father. 

Tel  maitre,  tel  valet  (a  prov.) ;  Like  master,  like  man. 

N.  B.  There  are  many  other  ways  of  using  tel,  both  with  and  witliout  que, 
f?hich  may  be  seen  in  Qiambaud's  Dictionary.] 

IT  Tel . . .  que  always  implies  comparison ;  therefore  it  must  not  be  mis- 
Uken  for  quetque  . . .  que  or  quel  que  ;  for  histance : 

A  quelque  aegrc  d'Aonnetir  qu*ofi  Villve,  il  ne  sera  jamais  content ;  To 
whatever  degree  of  honour  he  may  be  raised,  he  will  never  be  content  (not 
i  tel  degri). 

Un  titre,  quel  qu*i7  soil,  n*est  rien,  si  ceux  qui  le  portent  ne  sont  pas  3 
grands  par  eux-mimes  ;  A  title,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  nothing,  unless  they 
who  bear  it  be  great  of  themselves,  (not  tel  qu^iX  soit.] 

S  Certain,  certain,  considered  as  a  pronoun,  is  said  botli  of  persons  and 
things,  and  has  generally  the  force  of  quelque; 

Certain  philosqphe,  a  certam  philosopher. 

Cer^aines  qualUcs,  certain  qualities. 

Certaine  nouvelle,  a  certain  piece  of  news. 
Whereas  in  une  nouvelle  certaine,  certain  news,  certaine  is  an  adjective. 

In  ne  quittez  jamais  le  certain  pour  Pincertain,  never  quit  a  certainty  for 
ao  uncertainty,  certain  is  used  substantively.] 

CHAP.  V.  P 

Observations  upon  Nouns  of  Number. 

]^C/ABDINAL  numbers  are  indeclinable,  except  cent  and 
million,  which  take  an  s  in  the  plural,  as  also  vingt,  but  only 
when  it  comes  after  quatre  and  six,  before  a  noun :  as  deux 
quatre,  trois  cinq,  deux-cens guinees,  trois-millions,  quatre-vingts, 
livres,  siX'vingts  hommes:  but  we  say,  quatre-vingt^ix 
hommeSy  quatre'Vingt'Un. 

%  Cent  is  indeclinable  before  another  number;  as,  Deux-cent-cinquante  |^ 
guinces^  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas.]  ^ 

These  numbers  always  come  immediately  before  the  things 
numbered,  and  cannot  be  preceded  by  any  noun  or  adnoun^ 
except  the  adnouns  possessive  moti,  ma,  mes,  S^c.  as  ses  deux 
amis  his  two  friends,  mes  trois  frires  my  three  brothers,  leurs 
six  cfievaux  their  six  horses. 

The  first  number  is  the  only  one  liable  to  gender,  making 
une  in  the  feminine. 
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A  2^'  The  conjunction  4"  (and)  is  put  before  the  unity  only,  as 
vin^t  8^  un^  trente  8^  urij  quarante  S^  urij  and  le  vingt  6f  uniemf 
le  cinqvMJite  fy  unieme,  &c.  but  it  is  not  put  before  the  odier 
combined  numbers,  except  those  that  follow  soixante ;  we  say 
vingt-deux,  vingt-troisy  trente^atreyquarante-dnqy  cinquante- 
sixy  &c.  but  it  18  put  after  all  the  numbers  that  follow  soixante; 
as  soixante  Sf  un,  soixante  et  deuXy  soixante  8^  diXy  soixante  ii 
quinze,  till  you  come  to  quatre-vingfs.  But  after  qunUre^ngts 
there  is  no  ^T  put  even  before  the  unity  quatre-vingt-'uny  quatn- 
vingt-deux,  quatre-vingt-diXy  cent-any  cent-deux,  cent^unihn€f 
cent-deuxiime,  &c.    However,  some  good  writers  and  speakers 

B  never  use  the  conjunction  copulative  in  the  aforesaid  cases,  ex- 
c^t  before  die  unity,  and  they  say  vingt  ^  un,  trente  ^  un,  soix- 
ante  Sf  un,  soixante-deux,  soixante-dixy  &c.  We  don't  say  m- 
vingt-un,  but  cent-vingt  S^  un.  We  don't  say  sept-vingty  hmt- 
vingt,  Sic.  as  the  English  do  seveh-score,  eight-scorey  &£.  but 
cent-quaranie,  cent-soixante.  We  say  miile,  and  never  dix-ans, 
nor  vingt-^ens ;  but  we  say  onze-cens  eleven  hundred,  douze- 
cens  twelve  hundred,  and  so  on  to  deux-mille,  deux-mille  cent, 
deux  mille  deux  cens,  &c.  un  million,  and  never  dix-cent- 
mille. 

5°.  We  don't  say  septante  for  soixante  ^  dix,  seventy ;  hid- 
tante  for  quatre-vingt,  eighty  or  four  score;  and  nonante 
C  for  quatre-vingt'dix,  ninety  ;  as  the  Swiss,  the  Gascons,  and 
others  of  the  south  of  France  say.  Except  in  Geometry, 
where  nonante  is  preserved. — ^We  mean  by  les  Septante,  die 
Septuagint;  or  the  seventy-two  translators  of  the  Bible. 

4°.  When  we  speak  of  Time,  we  say  huit jours,  a  week,  and 
not  une  semaine ;  quinse  jours,  a  fortnight,  and  not  quator» 
nuit ;  trots  semaines,  three  weeks ;  quatre,  cinq  semaineSy  un 
tnois,  a  month ;  six  semaimsy  six  weeks ;  deux  moiSy  deux  mok 
is  demi,  and  not  neuj  or  dix  semaines ;  trois  mois,  six  mois,  mod 
never  un  quartier,  un  demi-an ;  sept,  huit,  neuf  mois,  and  no| 
jy  trois  quarts,  nor  trois  quartiers  a  an;  un  an,  un  an  &  defid, 
deux  atis;  &c.  We  don't  say  un  an  if  un  mois,  un  an  |r  rf«*? 
fnois,  &c.  but  treize  mois,  quatorze  mois,  8cc. 

5°.  When  we  speak  of  an  indeterminate  number,  of  viiSA 
we  are  not  sure,  we  say  un  ou  deux,  deux  on  trois,  dowd  to 
sq>t  ou  huity  seven  or  eight;  then  we  say  huit  ou  dix,  £i^ 
douze,  douze  ou  quinze,  quinze  ou  vingt,  vingt  ou  trente,  trente 
ou  quarante,  as  far  as  sixty ;  then  soixante  ou.  quat^vingts 
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tjuatre-'Vingts  ou  cent ;  but  we  say  environ  cent-vingt,  environ  A 
cent-trente,  &c.  and  not  cent  ou  cent  vingt,  cent-trente  ou  cent-' 
quarante.     When  we  know  the  number  very  near,  we  say  dix 
ou  onze,  onze  ou  douze,  douze  ou  treize,  &c. 

&*,  We  say  trente  et  un  jours,  thirty-one  days ;  vingt  ^  un  ans, 
one-and-twenty  years ;  vingt  4r  w»  ecus,  twenty-one  crowns ; 
vingt  4r  tin  chevaux,  one-and-twenty  horses,  Sfc.  but  never 
vingt  4r  un  cheval,  vingt  ^  un  an,  8cc. ;  and  when  the  noun  is 
attended  by  an  adnoun,  that  adnoun  is  plural  likewise :  //  a 
vingt  8^  un  ans  accomplis,  He  is  full  one-and-twenty  years  old ; 
II  y  a  quarante  ^  un  jours  passes,  It  is  about  one-and-forty  B 
days ;  Trente  Sf  un  ecus  bien  comptes,  One-and-thirty  crowns 
well  told ;  Vingt  et  une  guinees  bien  comptees,  One-and-twenty 
guineas  well  told. 

7^  The  Cardinal  numbers  take  not  the  article,  except  when 
diej  are  used  substantively,  as  le  dix  du  mois,  the  tenth  of  the 
month  (in  which  case  le  dix  stands  for  le  dixihmejour) ;  See 
paragraph  lO'^.  hereafter,  the  other  numbers  always  do.  Tlie 
collective  are  conmionly  preceded  by  un  or  une,  and  must,  be- 
sides, be  followed  by  the  preposition  de  before  the  next  noun  : 
as,  J'ai  douze  noix,  ou  une  douzaine  de  noix,  &;  vous  en  avez 
trente^  I  have  twelve  walnuts,  or  a  dozen  of  walnuts,  and  you  C 
have  got  thirty :  Donnez-m^en  la  raoitie,  ou  le  tiers,  Give  me 
half,  or  the  third  part  of  them :  Prenez-^n  une  douzaine,  Take 
a  dozen. 

8^.  From  the  Cardinal  numbers  the  Ordinal  are  formed,  in 
adding  iime  to  the  last  consonant  of  the  Cardinal,  and  cutting 
off  therefore  the  final  e  in  those  that  have  it :  as  from  deux, 
deuociime ;  dix,  dixihme ;  quatre,quatriime  (except  premier  i^ 
second),  that  are  formed  by  the  Cardinal  numbers.  In  neuf, 
the  f  is  changed  into  v  in  iieuviime,  the  ninth.  Though  we 
say  le  premier  ^  le  second;  yet  we  don't  say  le  vingt  i;  premier, 
le  vingt  second),  but  le  vingt  Sf  uniime,  le  vingt-deuxiime.  To 
the  Ordinal  numbers  belong  these  three,  le  dernier  the  last,  j) 
le  peHuhiime,  or  P  avant-demier  before  the  last,  the  last  but 
one,  and  Fantepenultiime  the  last  but  two. 

f  We  use  the  Ordinal  number  without  the  article  in  these  cases : 
Livre pr€mier,Bo6k  the  first;  Chapitre  troisieme,  Chapter  the  third,  ^c. 
As  also  in  such  phrases : 

Ty  allai  moi  dnqui^me,  I  went  thither  with  four  others. 

Il^enfuit  lui  troisUme,  He  fled  with  two  others. 
But  a  personal  pronoun  disjunctive  must  precede  the  number.'^ 
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A  9*.  Ordinal  numbers  form  also  each  an  adverb,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  ment  to  their  feminine;  as /^remiereiTzeii^  firstly, m- 
condement,  or  deuxihnent,  secondly,  troid^mement  thirdly,  and 
so  on  to  twenty.  We  also  say,  en  premier  lieu,  en  second  lieu, 
en  troisiime  lieu,  in  the  first  place,  S^c. 

l(y*.  We  use  the  Cardinal  number,  not  the  Ordinal,  in  dating 
and  speaking  of  the  years  of  the  world,  and  we  do  not  write 
mille  nor  cens,  but  mil  and  cent,  as  Fan  mil  sept  cent  quatrt- 
vingt  dix-sept  de  FEre  Chritienne,  die  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  of  the  Christito  Mtsl  Fan  mil  hit 
cent  douze :  but  we  say  la  seconde,  la  quatrihne  annee  de  la  cenr 

B  tihne,  ou  de  la  dixihne  O^mpiade,  the  £d  or  4th  year  of  the 
100,  or  10th  Olympiad.  We  also  use  the  Cardinal  number, 
\dien  we  name  die  days  of  the  month,  S^c. :  as  le  deux  the  se- 
cond, le  trois  the  third,  le  six  the  six&,  le  onze  the  elevendi,  k 
quinze  the  fifteenth,  le  vingt  the  twentieth,  le  vingt  8f  un  the 
twenty-first,  8^c.  and  not  le  deuxiime,  le  vingtiime  du  mois,  &p. 
but  we  do  not  say.  Fun  du  mois,  but  le  premier,  the  first  day  of 
the  month.  Observe,  besides,  that  we  put  no  plarticle  before 
cent  and  mille,  as  in  English,  except  it  be  to  denote  unity  in 
opposition  to  many ;  as  un  cent  de  plumes,  a  hundred  pens : 

C  J* en  ai  cent,  J' en  ai  mille,  I  have  got  a  hundred,  a  thousand. 
We  say  le  onze,  du  onze,  au  onze;  and  likewise  vers  lesonxe 
heures  about  eleven  o'clock,  surlesuneheureBhout  one  o'clock, 
without  sounding  s  at  all,  as  if  the  first  syllable  of  onze  4r  tmc 
were  aspirated,  S^c.  We  also  say,  le  onziime,  la  onziime,  the 
eleventh,  not  Fonzi^me. 

11°.  When  two  Ordinal  numbers  come  together,  we  make 
the  first  Cardinal,  and  say  le  dix  ou  douziime,  the  tenth  or 
twelfth,  le  sept  ou  huitikme,  the  seventh  or  eighth,  instead  of 
dixiime  ou  douziime,  8cc. 

IS"*.  Speaking  of  Kings  and  Sovereigns,  we  use  the  Cardinal 
number  without  the  article,  instead  of  die  Ordinal,  vntk  the 

D  article,  as  in  English ;  as  Henri  trois,  Henri  qtuztre,  Heniy  dre 
diird,  the  fourth;  Alexandre  sept,  Alexander  the  sevenA; 
Charles  neuf,  Charles  the  nindi;  Benoit  treize,  Benedict  the 
thirteenth,  Louis  quinze,  Lewis  the  fifteenth.  But  we  say  Henri 
premier,  Henri  second,  Franfois  premier,  George  secot^ 
George  the  second,  and  not  Francois  un,  Henri  deux,  Geofp 
deux.  We  say  Charles-<[uint,  Charles  the  fifth  (Einperorof 
Germany),  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Kings  of  the  same 
name.    We  also  say  Sixte^quint,  Pope  Sixtus  the  fifdi. 

13**.  Huitaine  and  neuvaine  are  said  of  the  intervalof  eigbt^ 
mne  days.  Octave  is  said  boti\  oi  the  interval  of  eight  daysdtlring 
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which  a  Church  festival  is  kept,  and  of  eight  musical  notes  to-  A 
gether.  Tercet,  quatraitiy  sizain,  huitain,  and  dizain,  are  terms 
of  Poetry,  said  of  staves  of  three,  four,  six,  eight,  and  ten  verses. 
Quintain  and  trentain  are  Tennis-terms,  signifying  fifteen  or 
thirty  all ;  as  quinte,  tierce,  and  quarte,  are  Card-terms,  to  de- 
note a  sequence  of  three,  four,  or  five  cards.  Tierce  and  qtutrie 
are  also  said  of  a  periodical  fit  of  an  ague,  returning  every 
third  or  fourth  day,  lajihre  tierce  ou  quarte,  the  tertian  or 
quartan  ague.  Tficon,  another  Card-term,  signifies  ^prial  or 
pair  royal.  Tierce,  quinte  sixicme,  septieme,  are  likewise  mu- 
sical terms. 

14''.  Besides  the  distributive  numbers  la  moitie,  le  tiers,  U  B 
quart,  we  also  say  la  troisi^me  8^  la  quatriime  partie,  the  third 
and  fourth  part ;  then  we  say  un  cinquiime,  a  fifth,  un  ou  deujc 
sixQmes,  a  sixth  or  two,  un  dixieme,  a  tenth,  8cc.  La  dixmg, 
the  tithe,  is  said  only  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth ; 
and  decime,  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues. 

15°.  Demi  half,  is  a  sort  of  adnoun  indeclinable,  when  it 
comes  before  its  nouns,  making  together  a  compound  word,  as 
ufie  demi'heure  half  an  hour,  Demi-Dieux  Semi-Gods ;  but 
when  the  noun  comes  first,  it  agrees  with  it  in  gender,  to  which 
it  is  joined  with  the  conjunction  4r>  &s  un  muid  &;  demi^  a  hogs- 
head and  a  half,  une  livre  S^  demie,  a  pound  and  a  half.  Demi  C 
is  said  of  things  sold  by  the  hundred,  as  un  demi-^ent  deplumes, 
half  an  hundred  of  quills. 

l6°.  Mi,  another  distributive  word,  used  only  with  the  fol- 
lowing nouns,  of  which  it  makes  compound  words,  signifies 
also  moitie  half,  or  rather  milieu  middle :  but  (what  is  wosth 
observing)  it  requires  the  article  feminine,  though  the  noun 
before  which  it  comes  be  masculine ;  as  la  mi-Ao&t,  (pron. 
mi-^u,)  la  mi'Mai,  the  middle  of  August  or  May,  la  Trai-Co- 
reme,  the  middle  of  Lent :  and  is  never  construed  without  the 
article  feminine,  except  in  some  adverbial  expressions  used  [ 
without  the  article  :  as  a  mi-jambe  to  the  middle  of  the  leg ; 
d  mi-chemin,  in  the  middle  of  the  way.  Jy 

1 7^  Quartier,  the  fourth  part  of  a  thing,  is  said  of  those  that 
are  cut  into  parts,  and  quarteron  of  those  that  are  sold  by  the 
hundred  or  the  pound ;  un  quartier  d^ orange,  the  fourth  part 
of  an  orange,  un  quarteron  de  the,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea, 
trois  quarterons  ahuitres  three  quarters  of  a  hundred  of  oys- 
tersw — Quintal  is  an  hundred  we^ht,  un  quintal  deux  quintaux 
de  paudre,  one  or  two  hundred  weight  of  powder;  and 
nUUier  is  said  of  things  sold  by  the  hundred,  z&  un  milUer 
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A  cFepingles  ten  hundred  of  pins.  We  also  say  un  quariier,  deuxou 
trois  quartiers  de  loyery  instevid  of  trois  mois,  six  ou  mufmm 
delayer f  a  quarter,  two  or  three  quarters-rent.  We  also  say 
quartier  and  semestre  of  three  or  six  months  waiting  at  a 
prince's  :  as,  itre  en  quartier ^  to  be  in  waiting,  sortir  de  semes- 
tre, to  go  or  be  out  of  waiting. 

If  N.  B.  We  saj,  figuratively,  Je  m*en  vaU  dans  le  quartier  /  I  am  goiiig 
in  the  neighbourhood  :  quartier  signifying  part  of  a  city.] 

18*.  We  say  couple  and  paire  for  two,  but  not  promiscu- 
ously :  couple  is  said  of  two  natural  things  of  the  same  kind 
that  can  be  parted,  as  'une  couple  daufsy  a  couple  of  eggs ; 

jg  une  couple  de  poulets,  a  couple  of  chickens ;  une  couplt  de 
guineesy  a  couple  of  guineas.  We  do  not  say  une  couple  de 
^ensy  une  couple  depersonnes,  a  couple  of  people :  but  speak- 
ing of  two  persons  connected  by  marriage,  for  instance,  we 
say,  un  beau  couple,  a  fine  couple ;  un  heureux  couple,  a  happy 
match ;  voili  un  beau  couple  d^amansy  there  is  a  fine  couple  of 
lovers :  in  which  case  couple  is  of  the  masculine  gender. 

Paire  is  said  of  two  artificial  things  that  always  go  together, 
being  fellows,  and  are  in  that  respect  inseparable,  as  une  paire 
de  gants,  de  bas,  de  souTiers,  a  pair  of  gloves,  stockii^s,  shoes, 
une  paire  de  ciseaux,  une  paire  de  manches,  a  pair  of  scissarS; 

Q  sleeves,  S^c.  We  do  not  say  une  paire  de  culottes,  as  the  Eng- 
lish do  of  a  pair  of  breeches,  but  only  une  culotte. 

^  N.  B.  Une  paire  de  hcsufs  is  said  of  two  bullocks  yoked,  for  instance,  t» 
tlie  same  plough ;  whereas  a  butcber,..wbo  wants  two  oxen,  will  ezpres' 
himself  by  une  couple  de  haufs,'\ 

19°*  I^es  Fingt-quatre  is  said  of  the  four-and-twenty  violins 
belonging  to  the  chapel  of  the  King  of  France  ;  les  Quanrnttf 
of  the  forty  members  of  the  French  Academy  ;•  les  SeptafUtf 
the  seventy-two  translators  of  the  Bible ,  and  les  Quinze^vingty 
the  three  hundred  blind  people  belonging  to  an  hospital  ^ 
Dthat  name  founded  by  St.  Louis  at  Paris. 

20?-  Moreover,  we  say  centenaire,  millenaire,  and  millidme\ 
as  also  sexagenaire,  septuagenaire,  octogenaire,  and  nonaginaire* 

Centenaire  is  mostly  an  adnoun,  as  le  nombre  centenaire,  ^ 
centenary  number,  prescription  centinaire  ou  de  cent  ans,  a  hito- 
dred  years  prescription. — Millenaire  is  sometimes  an  uins^i 
as  le  nombre  millenaire,  the  millenary  number,  and  soffletml 
a  noun,  as  le  premier,  le  second  millenaire  (the  ten  &^p^0' 
neSf  or  the  ten  next).    MiUesime,  said  only  of  the  -dale  ict^^ 
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medals  is  always  a  noun ;  as  h  millisime  de  la  mcdaille  est  A 
eff'acij  the  date  or  year  of  the  medal  is  erased.  Sexaginaire, 
septuagenaire,  and  the  two  others,  are  used  both  as  nouns  and 
adnoims  ^  as  uit  bon  vieillard  septuagenaire,  a  good  old  man 
of  seventy ;  On  voit  veu  d^octogenaires:  les  nonagenaires  sont 
encore  plus  rares,  We  see  few  people  eighty  years  old :  those 
of  ninety  are  still  more  uncommon. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  VERBS. 

§  I.  1°.The  verb  always  has  a  noun  or  pronoun  before  it,  B 
for  its  subject,  with  which  it  agrees  in  person  and  number ; 
as, 

Je  rots,  I  see ;    //  croit,  he  thinks ;    Vous  faites,  you  do ; 
lis  disenty  they  say. 

Le  maitt-e  eiisetgne^  3r  Pecolier  apprend; 

Hie  mastei  teaches,  and  the  scholar  leanis. 

And  when  the  subject  is  a  relative,  it  is  of  the  same  person 
wiih  the  pionoun  personal,  or  noun,  which  it  refers  to :  as, 
C*esi  nioi  qui  dxfait  cela;  Oest  lui  qui  a  vu  cela :  C 

It  is  I  who  have  done  that.         It  is  he  who  has  seen  that. 
CVs^  nous  qui  ne le croyous pas;  Je  vois  un  homme  qui  boit ; 
I^t  is  we  who  do  not  believe  it.      I  see  a  man  who  is  drinking. 

2^.  Many  nouns  singular  will  have  the  verb  in  the  plural ; 
as. 

Son  esprit,  sa  dfyuceur,  ^  sa  patience  Fabandonnirent ; 
His  understanding,  good  nature,  and  patience,  forsook  him. 
Ni  la  douceur  ni  la  force  ne  Vyferont  consentir ; 
Neither  gentle  nor  forcible  means  will  make  him  consent  to  it. 

Except  when  the  two  nouns  singular  are  joined  by  the  con- 
^nction  disjunctive  ou ;  for  then  the  last  noun  is  supposed  to  jy 
govern  the  verb :  as, 

Ou  la  douceur  ou  la  force  le  fera,  and  not  leferont ; 
Either  gentle  or  forcible  means  will  do  it. 

if  When  of  two  substantifes  connected  by  ni  repeated,  one  only  is  to  do  or 
receive  the  action,  the  verb  most  be  in  the  singular :  as.  Ce  ne  sera  ni  M,  le 
Ou€f  ni  M.  le  Comte  qui  sera  nommS  Ambassadeur ;  Neither  the  Duke  nor  the 
Count  is  to  be  nominated  Ambassador  (because  only  one  Ambassador  is  sup- 
posed to  b^  appointed).  .     , . , 

Whereas  if  two  Ambassadors  were  to  be  appointed,  the  phrase  should  be 
worded  thns :   Ni  M,  le  Due,  ni  M,  le  Cotnte  ne  seront  nommet  Amb«MQA«uT%  \ 
Nether,  &c.  without  cenesera 

Cc 
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A  Likewise  with  re§;ard  to  the  coi^iuictioD  ou^  when  the  oomiBatiTe  comisti 
of  different  persons,  though  in  the  siiurQlir  niunber.  the  verb  most  be  in  tlie 
plural :  as,  Ou  lui  ou  moi  n<nu  irons:  Either  he  or  I  shall  go,  Ouiaiouki 
MM  leferez  ;  Either  you  or  he  will  do  it. 

If  one  of  the  nouns  is  in  the  plural,  the  verb  must  agree  vitb 
it:  as, 

Le  Prince  autant  que  lespeupks  souhaiteni  la  paix: 
The  Prince  as  much  as  the  people  wish  for  peace. 

But  if  the  last  noun  is  preceded  by  mahf  the  verb  mu.st  agree 
with  it,  though  it  be  singular^and  there  be  many  plural  before: 
as,  Norinseulement  ses  honneurs  4r  <^  richessesy  mais  sa  vertu 
Timime  s'evanouit;  Not  only  his  honours  and  riches,  but  also 
his  very  virtue  vanished  away  (because  mais  indicates  the  ellip- 
sis of  s^icanouirhnt  after  rickesses). 

Some  pretend  that  when  the  last  noun  is  preceded  by  towt^  the  verb  most 
agree  with  it  too : 

Se8  MetUf  ses  avantages,  fr  tout  s»n  reposfiU  saer^S; 
His  riches,  advantages/and  aU  his  ^aiet  were  sacriftced. 
But  it  is  more  correct  to  put  the  verb  in  the  plural,  and  to  say  : 
Ses  honneurSy  ses  rUnesses,  ^  toute  sa  vehu  s'^vaDoiiirent, 
His  honours,  riches,  and  ajfl  his  virtue  vanished  away  ; 
besides  the  phrase  is  more  harmonious. 

^  Tout  or  rtoi,  completing,  and,  as  it  were,  samminar  vp  a  phrase  eDnrnfl* 
rative,  even  composed  of  many  substantives  plural,  is  tiie  leaoer  of  the  veib, 
and  i^ovems  it  in  the  singular :  as, 
(^     DtgmUs,  rickesses  J  arms,  tout  e^ftn  Vabandoima;  DigniticSy  riches,  Umii, 
all  in  fine  forsook  bun. 

2Vt  les  livresy  m  les  promenades,  ni  ma  bette  maison,  rien  de  imU  cda  ne  tii^ 
cnpe;  Neither  books,  nor  walking,  nor  my  handsome  house,  none  cl  all  these 
engage  my  a£tention.] 

S°.  When  the  verb  has  many  pronouns  of  different  persons 
for  its  subject,  it  must  agree  with  the  first  person  radier  dtfo 
the  second,  and  the  second  rather  than  die  third  :  as, 

Vous  et  moi  nous  sommes  cP accord;  You  and  I  agree. 

Fous  vousferez  des  affaires^  vous  Ar  ltd ; 

You  and  he  will  bring  yourselves  into  trouble. 

jy  Note,  that  in  French,  the  person  who  speaks,  always  nune^ 
himself  last :  as,  Vous  8^  moi  nous  sommes  d'accordj  and  never 
moi  is  vous  nous  sommes  d^accord,    (See  p.  230,  and  231.) 

f  Of  the  Concord  (f  Verbs  wiik  Cdiutiete  Nmtms, 

A  collective  noun  b  a  substantive  which  expresses  a  multitude,  thoqshiii^ 
be  singular. 

Collective  nouns  arc  either  general  or  partitive :  general,  when  they  cift^ 
a  moltitnde  considered  as  a  whole,  a  body ;  as,  le  pewpte^  tne  people  ;  wM 
Ifite  army  ;  U  Porlcment,  the  "PatWaiuciA  •,  fct^.-,  ^artttire,  when  "Ky«>f2I 
«  moltitnde,  but  conaidereA  as  nmWiu^  ^t«\  ^A^.  ^XwAfc  \  «^^ wa  i 
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\9^  a  great  niirober  of  loklien ;  Ul  pluptart  du  membra,  most  of  the  J^ 
SL  &c  whereby  a  number  of  soldiers  is  expressed,  who  ul  make  but  a 
toe  army ;  a  collection  of  members,  who  all  make  bat  a  part  of  tfat 
lent. 

The  noun  which  follows  a  collective  partitive  b  always  attended  by 
>08ition  dtf,  of. 

iffHih,  collective  bowm,  both  general  and  partitive,  govern  their  verbs 
imral  number ;  as,  ike  people  are,  the  army  were,  fai  Pmiimmemf  have 
reatmaiiberef  eoldiere  were,  mtotttf  the  wiinUter$muk.& 
-ench,  a  collective  noun  general,  though  followed  by  a  nona  plund!; 
\  its  verb  in  the  singular,  because  it  presents,  of  itself,  a  single  idea 
ideat  en  the  following  noon  ;  and  we  say  : 

Ue  dee  iMieUee  fnft  entiiremeKt  d^aite ;  the  army  of  the  inftdels  were 
'  defeated. 

uple  souhaite  la  paix :  the  people  wUk  for  a  peace.  1> 

wlemeni  s'est  assemble ;  the  Farliament  hace  met.  ^ 

emi  ae  pr^senta  aux  portee  de  la  vUU ;  the  enemy  presented  themulvU 
he  gates  of  the  tovm. 

What  is  said  of  verbs  most  be  understood  of  adnonns,  Sec, ;  a  reasoi| 
ai^f,  aetembU^  agree  likevnse  with  the  subject  of  their  respective  sen- 

.  collective  noun  partitive,  followed  by  a  noun  pkural,  governs  its  verb 
•hural,  because  it  depends  on  the  following  noun,  from  vrhich  it  bor- 
1  its  import,  and  with  which  it  forms,  as  it  were,  a  compound  word : 

nfinit^  de  gexapemeeiU  ;  an  vHfimie  number  ofpeeple  think. 

wuf  nombre  de  savans,  or  im  nombre  iitftm  ae  savans  soutienneat  ceita 

;  a  great  munber  of  learned  men  maintatn  that  opinion. 

tit  nombre  d*  amis  lui  resterent  attaches ;  a  small  number  of  friende 

i  aitaeked  to  him. 

same  may  be  said  of  adverbs  of  quantity  used  substantively.    (Secf  p 

d'ann^es  d^habitude  ^toient  dee  chaSnes  defer,  qui  me  litdeni  d  cee  deux 
;  80  many  years  of  acquaintance  were  iron-chains,  which  tied  me  to  these 

D. 

coup  de  personnes  sont  capables  defaire  une  action  sage ;  on  en  voit  vn 

md  nombre  qui  sont  capables  de  faire  une  action  d' esprit  if  d^adresse; 

n  pen  sont  capables  defatre  une  actum  ghUreuae  ;  Many  persons  are  ca- 

f  Going  a  prndeDt  action,  a  great  many  more  are  to  be  met  with,  capa- 

9ing  an  ingenious  and  clever  action;  but  very  few  are  capable  of  domg 

0U8  one. 

!e  jours  se  sont  ^coul^s  dSpuis  cotre  depart;  a  few  days  have  ehipsed 

>ur  departure. 

fenfans  lui  seroient  d  charge;  mare  children  would  be  a  charge  to  him 

r. 

'erb  is  still  in  the  plural,  though  it  precede  its  nominative  :  as, 

furent  accomplies  tant  de  predictions  -,  thus  were  so  many  predictions  r\ 
lished.  ^^ 

I  the  verb  is  imper^nal,  it  must  of  course  be  singular ;  as, 
mt  aJUnrs  an  grand  nombre  de  soldais  ;  then  avast  number  of  soldiera 
id. 

very  other  word  depending  on  the  collective  must  agree  with  it ;  as, 
pen  de  personnes  qui  soient  de  voire  sentunewt ;  there  are  but  few  per- 
your  sentiment. 

good  writers  use  likewise  the  verb  in  the  plural  munber  after  other 
re  partitives :  as,  foule,  troupe,  multitude,  &c.  which  arc  always  fol- 
y  a  noun  plural :  as, 
>ule  de  lettres  en  font  mention;  a  vast  number  of  letters  make  mention 

troupe  d*enfans  le  poursuivirent  d  cowp%  de  pierre;  a  band  of  children 

lim. 

mltitude  cfhabitans  allerent  d  aa  rencontre;  e  multitude  of  inhabitanta 

meet  him. 
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J^  Bot  such  collective  nonns,  to  govern  their  verbs  in  the  plural,  must  be  pre« 
«eded  by  the  indefinite  particle  iiii,  um  ;  for,  if  they  were  pointed  ont  by  the 
ddioite  particle  U,  la,  toe  case  would  be  different ;  and  we  say,  for  instance. 

La  fonle  de  soldats  qui  survint,  Toblig^a  de  u  retirer  ;  the  armed  (^ieiiien 
which  came  on,  o6I^€d  nim  to  retreat. 

And  with  much  more  reason,  vrhen  the  noun  plural  is,  itself,  preceded  by 
the  definite  particle  le$;  as, 

La  fonle  des  soldats  yift  rarvtiif ml,  Tobligea,  &c*  the  crowd  cf  theeoldm 
who  came  on,  obHgtd  him,  8fc» 

However,  there  are  some  peculiarities  to  observe^  which  render  the  col* 
lective  ti|^^^  widely  different  from  the  other  collectives  /ou/e,  trmipe^  awM* 
iude,&c. 

S  10.  IirfiniiL  in  this  sense,  cannot  take  the  definite  particle  to,  it  is  always 
preceded  by  the  indefinite  particle  vne, 

ff>»  After  i^finit^f  the  ellipsis  of  the  next  preposition  and  nonn  may  take 
place,  which  is  not  allowed  aiierf&ule,  troupe.  Sec.  and  we  may  say, 
^  Une  infinUi  ^imaginad  (de  gene  is  understood);  avast  number  of  people 
fancy. 

3o.  The  collective/ouie,  multitude,  &c.  may  be  accompanied  vrith  an  adjec- 
tive ;  as,  une  fouU  immense,  une  multitude  timembnble,  Sic.  whereas  i^fidU 
can  never  admit  of  any  adjective. 

To  the  above  collective  nonns  partitive  must  be  added,  la  plus  grandepartie, 
and  its  vice-eerent  la  plupart :  but  with  this  difference,  that,  as  it  is  alvrays 
preceded  by  Ihe  article  la,  the  next  nonn  must  also  be  preceded  by  an  article; 
as 

La  plus  i^rande  pahie  des  femmes  ont  envte  deplake  ;  the  generaHif  of  wMieft 
wish  to  please. 

Lm  plupart  de  ses  amis  Z'abandonnerent ;  most  of  hnfripids  forsook  him. 

La  plupart  may  be  used  absolutely ;  that  is,  like  une  tf^mUi,  it  allows  tiie 
ellipsis  of  the  next  preposition  and  noun,  but  still  requinng[  its  verb  to  be  in 
the  plural,  because  the  noun  understood  is  supposed  to  be  m  that  number: 
C  as. 

La  plupart  coumrent  aux  armes  ;  most  part  ran  to  arms. 

Dans  cette  assembUe,  la  plupart  vouloient ;  in  this  assembly p^ 

most  part  vnshed 

Un  grand  nombre  is  seldom  used  absolutely. 

When  the  aforesaid  collective  partitives  la  plupart^  une  v^finitS,  as  also  id' 
verbs  of  auantity  are  prefixed  to  a  noun  singular,  the  verb  is,  of  course^  ia 
the  singular  number ;  as, 

Une  infinite  de  monde  y  accouroit  de  toutes  parts  ;  a  vast  number  of  petpU 
resorted  thither  from  all  parts. 

La  plupart  du  monde  fait  cela:  most  people  do  that. 

Tant  Je  beauts  sera  saperte:  so  much  beauty  will  be  her  ruin. 

Plwi  d'esprit  ne  Ini  mesi^roit  pas;  more  vrit  would  not  be  amiss  in  him. 

I«e  plus  grand  nombre,  not  beiuj^  used  indefinitively,  requires  the  artide 

before  the  next  noun,  and  the  verb  in  the  singular ;  as, 
T\    Le  plus  grand  nombre  des  membres,  or  simply,  le  pluserand  nombre  ^toit  de  ed 
^  avis;  the  greatest  number  of  the  members,  or  simply,  tbe  greatest  number  mi 

of  that  opinion. 

The  collective  partitives,  just  considered^  are  of  a  tribe  which  nifV 
called  indeterminate,  but  there  are  other  collective  partitives,  as  lamiMu^ 
half ;  le  tiers,  the  third  part ;  les  troie  quarts,  three  parts  out  ot  fonr, SiCMidum 
expressing  a  positive  quantitjr,  may  be  called  determinate ;  and  consefiu^m 
follow  the  general  rule,  that  is,  require  the  verb  to  agree  with  themitt  mm* 
ber;  as. 
La  moiti^  des  ennemis  d^erta ;  Half  of  the  enemies ^e»er|ed.      ,  ^ .,  ^ ^v^ 
Le  tiers  des  vignes  est  ffel6 ;  The  third  part  of  the  vines  arie  froM.      ^,^ 
Les  trois  quarts  du  chuteau  tvLtent  brdles ;  Three  parts  out  of  ftMrw** 
rastJe  were  bnrnt. 
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However,  there  are  sotne  instances  which  seem  to  deviate  from  the  above  A 
rule:  as. 

Pins  de  la  moiti6  de  ses  dipeiUf  sont  pay^s  f'iatd  of  an  M  numj :  The  best 
part  ol  his  brad  is  already  eat. 

La  moiti^  4»  ceg  b9utmUe$  sont  vides :  Half  of  these  bottles  are  empty ;  (very 
different  from  cea  bimtdllea  9ont  d,  moitii  vides  ;  these  bottles  arc  hau  empty. 

The  reason  is  that  in  soch  phrases,  a  deteminale  aaaber  is  employed  for 
an  indeterminate  one. 

This  may  likewise  account  for  the  apparent  irregolarity  of  concord  in  the 
phrases  mentioned,   p.  207,  B.  C.  vne  parHe  du  trts  eami-,  mm  ptartie  de  sea 

N.  B.  BMer  and  other  Grammarians  would  rather  say,  tine  parHe  des  sol- 
dais  t'enfrntf  than  i^nirmU;  part  of  the  soldiers  ran  away ;  and  in  that  re* 
spect  advise  to  consult  the  ear  and  taste.] 

4''.  The  noun  expressing  the  subject  comes  after  the  verb 
(or  between  the  auxiliary  auod  the  participle,  if  the  subject  is  a  B 
pronoun^  and  die  verb  in  a  compound  tense),  in  a  short  sen- 
tence, used  by  a  parenthesis,  and  as  an  accessary  member  to 
the  chief  sentence.  (See  p.  229,  D*) ;  as  also  after  some  con- 
junctions (See  p.  230,  A.),  and  some  verbs  in  the  optative 
mood,  or  resolved  by  a  conjunction :  as,  Tous  les  hammes  sont 
fous,  dit  JBoileau :  All  men  are  mad,  says  Boileau.  Vous  avez 
finiy  ma-t-Udit;  You  have  done,  said  A^  to  me.  Ainsifut 
temim6  ie  differend;  Thus  the  difference  ended.  Eiijin,  disoit 
ce  boH  Roiy  je  ne  me  croirai  heureuXf  qyHautant  quejeferai  le 
hanheur  de  mespeuples;  In  short,  said  that  good  King,  I  will 
not  think  myself  happy,  only  as  much  as  I  shall  make  tlie  hap- 
piness of  my  people.  Puissent  nos  jours  sereins  ignorer  la  C 
tristesse !  May  our  days  be  serene  and  strangers  to  sorrow ! 
La  Vanitif  fut-elle  dans  Tesprit  des  Dieux,  est  totifaurs  me-- 
pris4zble;  Vanity,  were  it  in  the  minds  of  die  gods,  is  always 
despicable. 

fThe  subject  (especially  when  accompanied  by  many  words 
depending  on  it)  is  likewise  better  put  after  the  verb  in  the 
narrative  discourse,  when  the  verb  has  no  object;  or  when  the 
object  is  expressed  by  one  of  these  conjtmctive  pronouns,  se,^ 
quCy  dont,  /e,  9^,  or  when  the  adjective  tel  comes  before  tlie 
verb :  as,  L^  couUtU  nuUe  rmsseaux  qui  distribuent  par-tout 
une  eau  claire',  There  flow  a  thousand  rivulets  that  distribute  D 
a  clear  water  every  where.  Sur  cela  parui  k  Prince ;  There- 
upon the  Prince  appeared.  L'argent  que  m*envoya  monpire: 
The  money  which  my  fatlier  sent  me.  A  notre  arrivee,  se 
prisenta  un  Ecuyer  pour  nous  conduce;  When  we  arrived,  a 
gentlenuuHUsher  came  to  us  to  be  our  guide.  Les  egards  dont 
nous  prhiennent  nos  parens;  The  regards  by  whk£  our  rela- 
tions are  before-hand  with  us.  La  prison  oH  furent  mis  les 
Tnaifaiteurs ;  The  prison  in  which  the  malelactors  were  put. 
Tj[*parut  d  ses  yeux  feelat  de  sa  beaute ;  Such  the  bn%bl\»em 
of  her  beauty  appeared  in  his  eyes. 
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A  The  Use  and  Construction  of  the  Tenses. 

§  II.  V,  The  Present  tense  of  the  wdicative  is  used  to  denote 
the  thing  that  is,  or  is  a-doing,  in  the  present  period  of  time 
iNrherein  we  speak :  as,  Je  vois,  I  see ;  Je  pense,  I  think ;  that 
by  I,  at  this  present  time  of  speaking,  do  see,  or  think,  or  am 
seeing,  or  am  thinking. 

2°.  The  Imperfect,  so  called,  because  it  partakes  something 
both  of  the  present  and  preterite,  is  used  Istf  to  denote  that 
the  thing  which  we  are  speaking  of  was  present  in  a  time  past 
specified ;  as,  Tecrivois  quand  il  arrive,  I  was  writing  when 
B  he  arrived ;  that  is,  at  toe  time  when  he  arrived,  which  is  a 
time  past  specified,  my  action  of  writing,  which  is  also  past, 
was  then  present. 

Qdly,  To  denote  a  thin^  that  was,  without  any  respect  to 
the  time ;  and  therefore  it  is  used  to  express  in  a  narratiOD,  the 
inclinations  and  qualifications  a  person  had :  as,  Titus  6toit  les 
dilices  du  genre  humain ;  Titus  was  the  delight  of  mankiBd. 
Monpire  etoit  bel  homme,  my  father  was  a  handsome  man. 

But  if  we  speak  of  people  that  are  still  living  (for  the  last 
instances  are  said  of  persons  supposed  to  be  dead),  we  use  die 
Q  compound  of  the  present :  as,  Monpire  a  6t6  bel  homme;  or 
if  we  use  the  imperfect,  we  must  mention  a  particular  time: 
as, 
Ma  sxur  6toit  belle;  My  sister  was  handsome  (supposing  die 

is  dead). 
Ma  saur  a  6t6  belle;  My  sister  has  been  handsome  (supposing 

she  lives  still). 
Ma  saur  6toit  belle  dans  sa  jeunesse,  or  avant  Jt avoir  eu  k 

petite  virole ; 
my  sister  was  handsome  in  her  youth,  (or)  before  she  had  the 

small  pox  (whether  she  is  dead  or  no). 

3dly,  The  imperfect  is  used  to  denote  a  thing  uncertain,  and 
doubtful,  and  even  one  that  has  something  of  a  contingent  it 
j)turity,  that  is,  implying  uncertainty;  in  which  respect  that 
tense  is  always  attended,  either  before  or  after,  by  a  coodi' 
tional,  and  that  thing,  or  action,  is  sometimes  expressedfili 
English  by  should :  as,  S'U  Faimoit,  il  Fepouseroit ;  lihe  loffni 
her,  or  should  he  love  her,  he  ^ould  many  her.  SHI  veaoi^ 
vous  ltd  diriez  que  fai  etc  oblige  de  sortir  pour  ^[^*}«;.|i# 
should  happen  to  come,  you  would  tell  him  that  I  ha?^t>C# 
obliged  to  go  out  on  account  of  business. 

5"*.  Hie  Preterite  is  used  to  denote  a  thing  past  in  s^^^L^pMUlr 
tier,  that  nothing  remains  of  the  time  wherein  it  was  a  doinfr 
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and  therefore  is  chiefly  used  in  historical  relations :  as^  J'allai  A 
rannee  passes  en  France ;  I  went  to  France  last  year.   J'  appris 
la  semaine  deniiere  ^ue,  8cc.    I  heard  last  week  that,  S^c.    Je 
fus  hkr  a  la  Comedte ;  I  went  to  the  play  last  night.     Quand 
Cesar  vit ;  When  Caesar  saw. 

4°.  The  Future  denotes  a  thing  which  is  to  be  in  a  time  not 
yet  come ;  as.  Nous  aurons  la  paix ;  We  shall  have  peace. 
We  have  not  peace  yet,  but  it  is  to  come. 

5^.  The  Conditional,  or  uncertain,  tense  is  used  to  denote  a  3 
thing  that  would,  should,  or  could  be  in  an  unspecified  and  un- 
certain time,  because  it  depends  upon  another  uncertain  and 
conditional  thing.  It  denotes  the  time  to  come,  but  condi- 
tionally :  as,  S'tl  demandoit  cette  place,  on  lalui  donneroit;  If 
he  asked  for  that  place,  they  would  give  it  him.  The  action 
of  giving  would  be  in  an  uncertain  time,  because  it  depends  on 
one's  asking,  which  is  also  uncertiun,  at  least  conditional. 

The  ConcBtional  is  also  used  in  a  sense  that  denotes  the  pre- 
sent, especially  in  sentences  of  Wish :  as,  Je  voudrois  (or)  Je 
soniaiteroisquHl  fit  beau  Dimanche ;  I  wish  it  would  be  fair 
weather  on  Sunday.  Foudriez^vousmefaireunplaisir^  Would 
you  do  me  a  kindness  i  Pourriezoousme  priter  umt  piineesf  Q, 
Could  you,  or  Can  you  lend  me  twenty  guineas  ?  (Which  man- 
ner of  asUng  carries  with  it  an  appearance  of  modesty  and 
respect). 

&*.  The  Compound  of  the  Present  denotes,  indeed,  as  the 
preterite,  a  thing  that  is  past,  but  so  that  there  is  still  actually 
remaining  some  part  to  slide  away  of  the  time  wherein  we  de- 
dare  the  thing  has  been  done :  whereas  die  Pr^fenVf  denotes 
the  thing  or  action  past  in  such  a  manner  that  nothing  remains 
of  that  time  wherein  it  was  done :  as,  J'ai  lu  cette  semaine  la 
declaration  de  guerre :  I  have  read  this  week  the  declaration  of 
war.  Tai  appris  ce  matin  de  grandes  nouvelles ;  I  have  heard 
great  news  this  morning.  /  have  read  and  heard  denote  a  thing  D 
|Mi^ ;  but  it  is  this  week  and  to-day,  and  still  there  remains  a 
pari  of  this  week,  and  day,  wherein  I  speak. 

The  English  have,  as  the  French,  three  tenses  to  denote  an 
aibtion  that  is  over,  /  did  write,  1  wrote,  I  have  written :  but 
they  often  use  them  promiscuously  to  signify  the  same  idea,  itith- 
out  having  any  regard  to  the  principal  time  when :  whereas  those 
ittrte  tenses,  arid  even  all  compound  tenses,  which  are  really  so 
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A  many  preterite  tenses^  and  as  well  compound  in  the  sense  iia- 
plied^  as  in  the  words  expressed^  denote  in  French  so  manj 
circumstances  of  an  action  diat  is  over,  and  must  not  be  coin 
founded. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  give  a  perfect  notion  of  the  use  and 
construction,  especially  of  these  three  preterites,  whidi  so  much 
puzzle  Foreigners,  and  to  omit  as  little  as  passible  on  diat 
point  of  die  language,  I  vnll  try  further  to  illttstrate  what  I 
have  said  thereon,  in  giving  it  another  turn. 

P.  The  Imperfect  J  which,  when  used  in  the  first  of  the  three 
respects  wherein  it  is  construed,  denotes  an  action  past,  hut 

B  that  was  present  in  a  specified  time  past  (as,  J^ecrivois  quani 
il  arriva,  1  was  writing  when  he  arrived),  is  properly  englished 
by  the  imperfect  of  the  verb  substantive  to  be,  and  die  geruod 
of  the  verb  in  question,  as  I  have  translated  it.  At  least,  when- 
ever the  tense  to  be  denoted  may  be  thus  englished,  it  is  infal- 
libly by  the  imperfect  it  must  be  expressed  in  French :  for 
then  one  denotes  an  action  that  was  present^  in  a  specified  dme 
past. 

The  second  respect,  considered  in  the  construction  of  the 
imperfect,  admits  of  no  difficulty.  And  as  to  the  third,  when 
the  tense  denotes  uncertainty,  doubt,  or  even  futurity,  one  need 
only  consider  the  tense  that  comes  after  it  in  ringlish  :  for  if  it 

C  has  should,  VDoidd,  or  could,  for  its  sign,  the  first  verb  must  be 
expressed  in  French  by  tlie  imperfect :  as. 
If  he  loved  her,  he  would  marry  her :  S'il  /'aimoit,  U  T^pouseroit. 

2°.  When  the  thing  spoken  of  happened  in  the  day,  tmkt 
monthly  ear  J  and  age  wherdn  we  live,  we  use  the  compound  Pj 
the  present  to  denote  it :  as, 

Sai  appris  aujourd^hm  de  grandes  nouvelles ; 

I  have  heard  great  news  to-day. 

Xai  vu  li  Boi  cette  semaine ;  I  have  seen  the  King  this  week* 

J*ai  ete  d  la  Comidie  ce  moi&'ci ;  I  have  been  to  the  phj 
this  month. 
^     JLes  Franfois  ont  battu  les  J  Hies,  cette  annee ; 

The  French  have  beat  the  Allies  this  year. 

Notre  stick  a  produit  de  grands  hommes ; 

Our  age  has  produced  great  men.    And  never 

T appris  amourd'hui  de  grandes  nouvelles ;  Je  vis  U  Smj^ 
simaine\  Xauai  ^  la  Comedk  ce  mois^iz^  Les  JFrmMsJ  "^ 
ftni  Us  Allies  cette  annee;  Notre  sQcle  produmf  pk  f^ 
hommes ;  because  all  those  actions  denote  |fae,day^  ^^«5, , 
yesw,  age,  in  short,  the  time  we  live  in,  and  there  remi^ipi 
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some  part  of  that  time,  viz.  of  thk  year,  month,  day,  4rc.  to  slide  A 
away^     Whereas  we  say, 

3**.  Tappris  hier  de  grandes  nouvelles ;  I  heard  great  news 
yesterday, 

Je  vis  le  Roi  la  semaine  passee ;  I  saw  the  King  last  week. 
Jefus  or  J^allai  ct  la  Comedie  le  mois  dernier; 
I  went  to  the  play  last  month. 
Les  Franfois  oattirent  les  Allies  en  1746 ; 
The  French  did  beat  the  Allies  in  1746. 
Les  Espa^nols  conquirent  tAmirique  dam  le  16  siicle ; 
The  Spaniards  conquered  America  in  the  l6th  century. 
And  we  do  not  express  those  actions  with  the  compound  of  th« 
present,  because  we  are  no  longer  in  the  day,  week,  month, 
year,  age,  which  is  spoken  of,  and  the  time  of  the  action  is  quite 
over.  B 

A^aiD,  The  Imperfect  may  be  said  of  yesterday,  so  it  denote  an  action  or 
passion  beine  then  present  on  that  day  that  is  i>ast :  as,  Quand  scez'Voua  perdu 
voire  bourseT  Je  Pat  perdue  ce  matin:  Je  Tavois  hier  au  «otr,  Je  Tadmirois 
encore  en  m*allimt  coueher.  Mlien  did  yon  lose  yoor  purse  ?  I  have  lost  it  this 
mominff :  I  had  it  last  nicht,  I  admired  it  still  in  goiBs  to  bed. 

The  Compound  of  the  Present  is  likewise  used  to  ^note  a  ihmg  that  has 
been  done,  and  is  entirely  over,  without  mentioning  any  particidar  time :  as, 
AveZ'tfous  vu  VOpha  de  Cadimu  7  Ouiyje  Pai  vu :  Jele  vis  PannSe  passie  ;  Have 
you  seen  the  Opera  of  Cadmus  ?  Yes,  I  have ;  I  did  last  year.  As  also  when 
ncre  is  in  the  sentence  some  word  or  'other  showine  aistinctly  something: 
present ;  as  J^aifait  cela  il  n*y  a  ^u*un  moment ;  I  did  that  but  just  now.  lly 
a  plus  de  quiiize  jours  que  je  ne  suis  sorti;  It  is  above  a  fortnight  since  I  have 
been  out. 

We  may  on  some  occasions  indifferently  use  either  of  these  three  tenses, 
when  we  only  want  to  denote  in  eeneral  an  action  tiiat  is  over :  as  Alexandre 
^toit^  (or)  futy  (or^  a  4t^  un  eramdCamtaine  ;  Alexander  was  a  i^reat  Captain.  Q 
In  wmch  instance  it  is  indifferent  to  denote  in  what  particular  time  Alexander 
was  a  great  Captain,  so  his  couraee  and  abilities  only  are  denoted.  But  if 
there  1^  in  the  sentence  some  wordor  other  that  should  specify  a  particular 
circumstance  of  the  time  when  he  showed  his  courage,  then  regard  must  be 
had  to  the  aforesaid  Rules. 

T.  The  Compound  of  the  Imperfect  (called  in  Latin  Plus- 
quamperfectumy  because  it  denotes  the  preterite  in  a  double 
manner)  is  used  to  denote,  that  in  a  certain  specified  time  past 
the  thing  spoken  of  was  also  padt :  as,  Javois  icrit  ma  lettre 
quand  il  entra ;  I  had  written  my  letter  when  he  came  in.  My 
action  of  writing  is  here  denoted,  not  only  as  past  in  itself,  but  D 
also  with  respect  to  another  thing  (his  coming  in),  which  is 
also  past. 

8°.  The  Compound  of  the  Preterite  is  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  preterite ;  that  is,  it  denotes  a  thing  past,  in  a  time  of 
which  no  part  remains  to  slide  away :  but  it  intimates  some* 
thing  later,  and  besides  most  commonly  expresses  a  thing  past 
before  another,  and  is  almost  always  construed  with  these  con- 
junctions, quand,  lorsque,  dis  que,  aussitdt  qwe,  apr  Js  cjue^  ^^* 
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A  as  Quandfeus  fini  ma  leitre,  or  Apris  quefeusfini  ma  leUref 
elle  me  pria  de  lui  en  tcrire  une ;  When^  or  i^ter  X  had  finished 
my  letter,  she  desired  me  to  write  one  for  her. 

But  if  the  action  past  before  another  was  done  in  a  time 
wherein  we  are  still,  and  which  is  not  quite  over,  then  the  su- 
per-compound tenses  must  be  used :  as,  EUe  est  venue  me  voir 
aujourahui.  J'etois  d  ecrire  quand  elle  est  entree ;  Quandfd 
eujini  ma  lettre,  elle  ffia  prii  de  lui  en  ecrire  une ;  She  is  come 
to  see  me  to-day ;  I  was  writing  when  she  came  in ;  When  I 
had  finished  my  letter,  she  has  desired  me  to  write  one  for  her. 

B  9«.  The  Compound  of  the  Future  is  used  to  denote  a  thing 
that  is  yet  to  be,  with  respect  to  itself,  but  that  shall  be  over 
with  respect  to  another  future  thing,  which  is  to  follow  it :  as, 
J'aurai  soupe  quand  il  viendra ;  I  shall  have  supped  when  he 
will  come,  or  Quand  faurai  sovpe  il  entrera ;  When  I  have 
supped  he  will  come  in.  My  supping,  which  is  not  yet  come, 
but  is  to  be,  will  be  over,  at  the  time  of  his  coming,  which  is 
to  be  after  my  supping.  The  English  very  seldom  express  the 
sign  of  this  future  after  when. 

10°.  The  Compound  of  the  Conditional  is  used  to  denotes 
Q  thing  that  could,  or  would,  or  should  have  happened  in  as 
uncertain  time,  bad  it  not  been  for  some  other  conditional  thiif : 
as,  Le  Ministre  lui  auroit  donne  cette  place,  s^il  Favoit  demm- 
dee;  The  Minister  would  have  given  him  that  place^  had  he 
asked  for  it.  (Observe  this  conditional  way  of  speaking,  which 
the  French  express  by  the  conjunction  conditional  si,  and  the 
compound  of  the  imperfect  or  preterite.) 

Moreover  the  Indicative  has  three  other  tenses  compound  in  a  doable  miB- 
ner:  as. 

72  a  eu  &iait$t  iait'.  He  has  had  soon  done ;  or  He  soon  had  done. 
•Tai  eu  din^  en  un  insUmt ;  I  had  have  dined  in  a  minute  :  or  1  have  dined,  &c; 
Quandfeus  eu  fini  ee  miejefaisois ;  When  I  had  finished  what  I  was  doinf^. 


EUe  n'anroit  pa$  en  iUat  fait  tma  tet ;  She  would  not  have  done  so  soon  wlkr 
J)     out  him. 

J^aurois  en  dln^  plMi,  sifeuase  su  qn*il  detoit  venir  k  cette  keure^k  ; 

I  would  have  dined  sooner,  if  I  had  known  that  he  was  to  cone  at  that  tpi»: 

The  double  compound  or  super-compound  tenses  are  liable  to  theiane  lihp  * 
of  construction  as  the  other  compounds ;  that  is,  //  a  eufaiiy  J*ai  eu  dta^i!"^' 
are  said,  as  wellastTcn  eu,  J^aifaUy  JTmdSnS,  only  of  Utat  peilodOTWPI ' 
wherein  we  are  still ;  and  J'eus  em  fimy  as  well  a&J^eus  eii,  J.^mM:Jaii^^90^' 
dInS,  &c.  of  a  time  entirely  past,  so  that  there  remains  no  |Murt 
besides  express  the  action  past  in  a  more  emphatical  manner. 

As  the  Sv^imdtre  represents  the  action  or  event  in  an  indked^ 
always  subsequent  to  another  event,  the  tenses  of  this  mood  use 
by  that  anterior  event.  Its  practice  will  be  established  by  Mm 
following  section,  (p.  300.)  .4  <4f  fS^'' 


mi 
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*rhe  Genmd  and  Participle  are  comprehended  in  the  infinitive  mood,  fur  J^ 
method  sake  only :  as  these  words  represent  tlie  event  imder  three  different 
states  or  sitnations,  and  therefore  constitnte  each  its  own  mood. 

The  Ii^finitite  represents  it  in  its  simple  prodaction,  without  anv  circum- 
stance,  that  b,  without  being;  adapted  to  anjr  subject  or  time :  as,  //  Mff  bvin  ; 
He  can  drink. 

The  Gerund  represents  the  event  as  a  circumstance  connected  with  another 
event :  as,  11  sefacht  en  parlwa :  He  is  angary  when  be  speaks. 

The  Participle  represents  it  as  complete  and  quite  over ;  as,  Cdadit^Ui^en 
aUa  ;  Having:  said  this,  he  went  away.  It  is  on  that  acoouut  it  serves  to  fonn 
the  compound  tenses  of  tlie  verb. 

The  auxiliary  and  participle  are  not  always  immediately  joined  torether 
in  compound  tenses,  Dot  are  sometimes  separated  by  one  of  more  words :  as 
Neu9  avcTiMy  par  la  Grtkce  de  Dieu^  voincu  nos  ermemis  ;  We  have,  by  the  Oraee 
of  God,  overcome  our  enemies. 


Correspondence  of  the  Subjunctive  to  the  Indicative  Mood.  3 

N.  B.  This  is  intended  as  an  elucidation  of  the  lOth  para^raph^  ptige  5D0. 

%  A  verb  in  the  subjunctive  or  eonjmctive  mood,  is  cUtflj  Mdifoiiied  to, 
and  dcpemliujir  on  another  verb  in  tlie  indicative,  to  whic^  it  isc<Minected  by 
the  coDjuBCtion  que,  or  the  relative  ^ai. 

Noipr  what  ttnse  of  the  subjunctive  must  be  used  depcndi  on  the  tease  of 
the  former  verb  in  the  indicative. 

lo.  Wlie»  the  former  verb  is  in  the  present  or  tuture  ot  the  indicative,  the 
latter  mast  be  in  the  present  of  the  subjunctive,  if  you  mean  to  express  a  thinf 
pires^nt  or  future ;  as, 

II  faut  fue  celtti  qui  varle,  se  mette  d  la  portSe  de  ctux  qui  ViemUent ;  He  who 
speaks  must  confine  nimself  within  the  reach  oi  the  understanding^  of  those 
vh»  listen  to  \am, 

(N.B.  Se  wndire  d  peirtie  would  signify  to  place  oneself  vrithin  the  hearing^, 

Je  He  crois  pas  qv^il  vienne  demain  ;  I  do  not  think  he  will  come  to-morrow. 
//  faaihra  qa*ik  $e  rendent  d  ia  force  de  la  vMti  ;  They  will  be  obliged  to 
*  *  *  to  the  force  of  truth. 


Bat  to  empress  a  thing  past^  the  compound  of  the  present  must  be  used :  as, 
H  suff it  qu*nn  habile  homme  n*ait  rien  nigUf^i  pourfaxre  riuMsir  une  enfreprise  ; 
ie  maurais  auccii  ne  doit  pas  diminuer  son  minte:  It  is  enough  that  a  skilful  man 
has  not  neglected  an^  thin^  t-o  make  an  undertaking  succeed ;  the  bad  suc- 
cess ouffht  not  to  diminish  his  merit. 

Speaking,  for  instance,  of  a  skilful  General  who  has  betrayed  his  country, 
yon  will  say :  II  est  fdcheux  que  de  si  grands  talens  aient  €ti  terms  par  U  plus 
aHeaae  de  tarns  ksviem  la  pafiik-y  It  is  sorrowful  that  la  great  talcBtsaaoe 
htem  taraialied  by  the  most  odious  of  all  vices— perfidy. 

However,  when  a  conditional  member  is  subjoined  to  the  seatenec,  the  .^ 
lease  of  the  subjunctive  is  determined  by  that  of  the  conditional  verb :  as,      D 

Je  ne  doute  pas  q^il  ne  vienne,  si  on  Ven  prie,  (the  present  vienne  is  used  on 
^cotnit  of  the  present  prie) ;  I  do  not  doubt  he  wiU  come,  if  he  be  asked. 

M  n*eat  pant  d'homme.  mielque  atirUe  qm*il  aUy  qui  ne  ftX  tris-mortifU,  s'U 
aavoit  tout  ce  qu^onpenu  de  hd  (the  preterite  fU  is  used  on  account  of  the  im- 
perfect MBoaU);  liiere  is  not  a  man.  whatever  merit  he' mav  possess,  who 
Wwdd  not  be  concerned  very  much,  if  he  knew  ail  that  is  thought  of  him. 

Je  donte  qu^U  e&t  riussi,  sans  voire  seeours,  that  is,  si  vous  ne  Taviez  pas  se- 
Conru  (the  compound  of  the  preterite,  e6i  reussi  is  used  on  account  of  the 
CompoitUMi  ol  the  iaiperfcct  avm  teemm)  ;  I  doubt  whet^hehad  succeeded 
WitiMmt  your  assistance,  thai  is,  if  yon  bad  not  assisted  him. 

to.  1^'  &en  the  former  verb  is  in  the  compound  of  the;  present  of  the  indiea- 
tire.  Hie  latter  must  be  in  the  preterite  of  the  subjuBctive,  il  YUuvueuaXA 
^prcss  a  thing  present  or  fiitare  (with  respect  to  tke  f  onnet  vetb)  *,  aa^ 
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J^     On  fl'ett  fcrvi  d^icwea  4^mhre§  mt  de  penx  prnKr  ierire^  mwU^pu^k  pofkr  fftt 
emumge; 

The  bark  of  trees  or  pells  were  in  use  to  write  upon  before  paper  wen 
invented. 

But  to  express  a  thing  past  (with  respect  to  the  former  verb),  the  compoonKi 
of  the  present  must  be  used :  as, 

II  a  talln,  jmir  gtigner  ceproeU-Hiy  qn^il  ait  sollidt^  set  jugeM  de  la  maminh 
fibu  preetantef  oupUUdt  qu*tl  Us  ait  corrompos :  To  have  carried  such  acsose, 
be  most  have  solicited  his  judges  in  the  inost  earnest  manner,  or  rather  cor- 
rupted theip. 

However,  to  express  an  action  which  is  still  done,  and  may  be  done  at  i^ 
times,  the  simple  present  of  the  subjunctive  may  be  nsed :  as, 

DUu,  a  entour^  les  yeux  de  tuniguesfort  mincesy  tratuparentes  aurdevant,  ^ 
que  Tofi  puisse  voir  d  trwoers  ;  God  hoe  narounded  the  eyes  with  peiHclefl,  very 
thin  ana  transparent  in  front,  that  we  may  be  able  to  see  through  them. 
J3  50.  When  the  former  verb  is  ;in  the  imperfect,  the  preterite,  the  com^ooad 
of  the  imperfect,  or  eitfier  of  the  conditional  tenses,  the  latter  must  be  m  the 
preterite  of  the  subjunctive,  if  vou  mean  to  express  a  thing  present  orfntve 
{with  respect  to  the  former  verb} ;  as, 

M,  de  Turenne  tie  voulut  Jamau  rien  prendre  iL  cridU  chez  7«s  marckadiji 
peur,  disoit-ti,  quHU  rien  perdissent  tme  hnme  partie,  s'U  venoit  d  iiretui:  Tb- 
renneioottM  never  take  any  thing  upon  trust  from  tradesmen,  lest,  he  end, 
thev  shouia  Uee  a  great  part  of  it,  if  he  happened  to  be  killed. 

TovM  lee  ouvriers  qui  travailUneni  pour  aa  nudson,  avoient  ordre  d^mporUr 
leurs  mSwunree^  0vent  qu*on  partlt  ptnar  la  campojgne,  ^  iU  itoieni  pwjlt  rdfu- 
Uirement:  All  the  tradesmen  who  worked  for  his  house,  had  order  to  bnor 
their  bills  before  he  set  out  for  the  campaign,  and  they  were  regularly  paid 
off. 

n  vandroit  niieux  pour  un  homime  de  quatUL  qu*U  perdlt  la  vie,  que  de  perirt 
Fhonneur  par  quelque  action  honteuse  ^  ertnUnelle  ;  It  would  be  better  for  a  man 
of  quality  to  lose  his  life,  than  to  lose  his  honour,  for  some  shameful  and  cri- 
C  minal  action. 

Lsfcurgue,  par  une  de  sea  Uns,  avoit  d^fendu  qu*on  idairAt  ceux  qui  sorMed 
le  sotr  d*unfestitt,  qfin  que  la  cndnte  de  ne  ffowootr  se  rendre  chez  eux,  lesemf^ 
chilt  de  s'ennivrer;  Lycurgus,  by  one  of  his  laws,  forbade  to  light  those  who 
went  out  in  the  evening  from  a  festival,  that  the  rear  of  not  finung  their  wsy 
home  might  prevent  them  from  getting  arunk. 

But  to  mark  a  past  event^  the  compound  of  the  preterite  most  be  used;  ai, 

Tout  goternement  ^toit  oiciau;,  oooii^  que  la  suite  des  sUcles,  Sejmpartiailiir 
le  Ckristtanisme,  eussent  adouci  ^  perfectionn^  Vesprit  humain  ;  Every  govtfB* 
ment  toas  vicious,  before  that  series  of  ages,  and  particularly  Chnmaiity 
had  softened  and  improted  the  human  mind» 


Of  Moods. 

X)  §  III.  The  tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  Mood,  whether  sioiple 
or  compound^  have  always  before  them  the  conjiinctivejni^of 
the  relative  qui^  except  in  some  few  sentences  of  fF«sUf» 
wherein  the  present  is  used  without  que\  as,  PuissiesHf(0 
vivre  heureux  avec  elle;  May  you  be  happy  with  h^.  F0t 
le  del  que  cela  arrive ;  Grant  God  that  die  thing  may  fali^eot 
jyieu  men  preserve,  nous  en  preserve j  or  Ven  preserve  \  WMik 
God  avert  from  me,  from  us,  from  him,  or  her.  Ecniot^ 
voudra ;  Let  him  write  who  will  please.  Heureux  ttkfA 
qui  pent,  ne  ixit-ce  que  dans  sa  vieillesse,  parvenir.  i  itres^  4' 
apenser  sainement:  Happy  is  the  man,  who,  be  it  on^rpwi 
old  age,  may  arrive  at  ^m^om  and  a  rational  way  o<  tfiuilii^' 

^  .  ,  \\  f' 
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Tlw  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  are  used,  1^  after  the  con- A 
luncfions  qfin  que,  avant  que,  and  others,  that  shall  be  taken 
notice  of  in  the  chapter  of  the  Conjunctions ;  as  likewise  in 
some  few  sentences  of  Reluctancy,  Astonishment,  and  Impre^ 
eation,  expressed  in  English  by  should, shall,  or  let:  as, 

Qt^^yaiUe  le  voir  apris  cet  affront ! 

Should  or  shall  I  go  and  see  him  after  that  affront ! 
Queje  meure,  si  cda  vlest  pas  vrai;  Let  me  die,  if  that  be  not 

true. 

S®.  Verbs  Willing,  Wishing,  Commanding,  Permitting, 
Prohibiting,  and  Htttdering;  Asking,  Desiring,  Beseeching^ 
and  Entreating ;  Fearing,  jDoubting,  Suspecting ;  Admiring, 


Desire,  Affection,  Passion,  Sentiment,  or  Motion  of  the  Mind, 

govern  the  subjunctive  with  the  particle  que :  as, 

Je  souhaite  qu  il  r^ussisse ;  I  wish  he  may  succeed  or  prosper. 

Je  veux  que  vous  6tudiez ;  I  will  have  you  study. 

Je  doute  qu't/  le  fasse ;  I  question  whether  he  will  do  it. 

Je  suis  surpris  que  vous  osiez  lefaire ;  I  wonder  that  you  dare 

doit. 
J*ig.nore  qyJil  soit  arrive ;  I  do  not  know  that  he  is  arrived. 
Plut  d  Dieu  que  celajut;  Would  to  God  that  it  were  so.  Q 

II  nie  qa^il  Psitpris ;  He  denies  that  he  has  taken  it. 
A^issezdemaniere,  or  faites  en  sorte  que  vous  riussissiez ;  Do 

m  such  a  manner  as  you  succeed. 

In  this  last  instance  agisaez,  do,  denotes  the  inclination  and  desire  ¥rhich  I 
have  that  yon  may  SHCceed,  Which  is  a  passion  of  my  soul :  but  when  no  such 
desire,  passion,  or  inclination  is  expressed  by  tlie  verb,  we  use  the  indicative : 
as  Vcus  agissez  de  mamire  qne  vom  r^ussissez ;  Yon  do  in  such  a.  manner  that 
you  succeed. 

%  Such  is  always  the  case  when  the  phrase  implies  no  douM,  condition,  or 
imeertMnty.] 

But  when  those  verbs  are  attended  by  a  noun,  or  pronoun, 
expressing  either  (beir  object  or  ^d,  then  ^ey  require  the 
next  word  in  the  infinitive  with  the  propositi^  de,  as  does  like- 
utise  se  repentir,  to  repent ;  as, 
J e  vous  ordonne  de  faire  cela,  and  not  que  vous fassiez  ; 
I  order  you  to  do  that.  D 

//  lui  demande  seulement  d'y  aller ,  and  not  quHl  y  aille ; 
He  only  asks  him  leave  to  go  there* 
Jje  Ministre  se  repentit  di  avoir  propose  ce  Bill,  and  not  qi^il 

eut  propose: 
The  Minister  repented  having  moved  for  that  Bill. 

Wc  also  say  Je  veux  apprendre  le  Frangoia ;  I  am  wilUne  or  de&vcou^  \d  V:»xv\ 
French  ;  for  the  verb  vouloir  cannot  be  construed  wilh  me  *\\\i\\«iC:\S^*^  ^n<j\\«iw 
it  is  one  and  the  same  subject,  expressed  by  the  pronoun,  Yi\i\w.soN«rft&\i^w 
ferbs  P  d 
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A  3*.  Verbs  denoting  Belief  or  Certainty  cf  something,  as  As- 
surer, to  assure ;  Etre  sur,  to  be  sure ;  jijffirmer,  to  affirm ; 
Croire,  Penser,  to  think ;  Gager,  Barter ,  to  lay  a  wager ;  Met-^ 
tre  en  fait,  to  take  for  granted  ;  Soutemr,  to  maintain ;  Pre- 
tendre,  in  the  sense  of  to  maintain  (for  in  the  sense  of  being 
willing,  it  governs  the  subjunctive) ;  Jurer,  to  swear ;  Montrer, 
faire  voir,  to  show ;  Prouver,  to  prove ;  Demontrer,  to  de- 
monstrate :  or  Verbs  signifying  only  Telling,  Foretelling, 
Saying,  Seeing,  Foreseeing,  Conjecturing,  Presaging,  De- 
claring, Certi^ng,  Notifying,  Signifying,  Intimating,  Setting 
forth,  Supposing  (but  not  Proposing  snayoting,)  Presumh^, 

B  Being  sensible.  Perceiving,  Hearing,  Apprehending  (in  tine 
s^nse  of  Conceiving,  for  in  that  of  tearing  it  governs  the  suh- 
junctive),  Knowing,  Understanding,  Hoping,  (though  it  sig- 
nifies affection  of  tlie  soul,)  Reckoning,  Agreeing,  Confessing, 
Owning,  Reputing,   Publishing,    Rmembering,   Forgetting, 
Promising,  Concluding,  Fancying,  Imagining,  Judging  \  2l 
which  (as  well  as  any  other  like,  if  there  be  any  foi^otten)  ex- 
pressing tlie  faculties  of  the  Understanding,  and  not  thoie  rf 
the  mind  or  soul,  govern  the  indicative  widi  que :  as, 
Je  sais  qu't'/  est  venu ;  I  know  that  he  is  come. 
J'ai  appris  qu*il  est  gueri ;  I  have  heard  that  he  is  cured. 
Je  vous  assure  que  cela  est,  (or)  n'est  pas  ainsi ; 

C  I  assure  you  that  it  is,  or  is  not  so. 

But  when  the  same  verbs  are  used  interrogatively,  or  with  t 
negative,  or  with  die  particle  si,  there  is  a  distinction  to  be 
made.  If  they  signify  merely  Knowing,  Saying,  Hearing,  in 
short,  express  only  tiieir  natural  import  (especially  die  vidb» 
Saying,  Telling,  Declaring,  and  Affirming),  the  next  veil)  ii 
put  in  the  indicaUve  :  but  they  most  commonly  imply  DoM 
or  Ignorance  in  those  constructions,  and  ther^ore  it  b  better  to 
construe  them  with  the  subjunctive,  if  however  the  next7eri> 
be  the  present,  preterite,  future,  or  their  compounds ;  for  in 
any  other  tense  it  must  be  left  in  the  indicative  (save  the  excep- 

D  tions  comprehended  in  the  next  observation) :  as, 
Croyez-vous  que  le  Roi  fasse  la  Campagnef 
Do  you  think  that  the  King  will  make  the  Campa^f 

1     Je  n'apprends  pas  qu'il  soit  gueri ;   I  do  not  hear  that  he  i* 

i         cured.  ' 

Sifentends  dire  quHl  soit  arrivi ;  If  I  hear  that  he  is  amvtf  i ' 
But  we  say,  \jpi^U€i0 

Avez-vous  entendu  dire,  (or)  Savez-vous  qu^il  va  voyagerf^ 
Have  you  heard,  (or)  Do  you  know  that  he  goes  a  travtein^ 
Croyez-^ous  qtiil  iroitvoyttger,  si — ^^ndnot  qu*il  aU&y  *^„* 
X)o  you  think  that  Vi«  yiouVA  go  «l  x.wid&BQ^Si\  % «. . 
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Some  of  the  aforesaid  Terbs  may  sometimes  be  not  improperly  construed  J^ 
with  the  indicative;  as  Je  n^apprends pas  qu*il  est  g^iri :  Croyez-vout  que 
U  Roi  fera  la  Campagne  t  but  sometimes  also  tbey  cannot  be  construed 
but  wiib  the  subjunctive ;  as  CroyeZ'Vout  qu*il  vUnne,  and  not  qu*U  vien^ 
dra  9  Therefore  in  this  uncertainty  it  is  better,  and  more  safe,  to  construe 
them  with  the  subjunctive. 

Moreover  it  is  to  be  observed,  Itt^  4hat  after  those  verbs  used  interro§»» 
tively,  the  next  verb  is  put  in  the  indicative,  when  the  person  that  asks  the 
question  makes  no  doubt  of  the  thing  which  is  the  object  of  the  question. 
As  if  knowing  that  peace  is  made,  I  want  to  know  if  the  people,  whom  I 
converse  with,  know  of  it  too,  I  will  express  myself  thus,  Savez-vaui  que  la 
paix  ttifaite  9  Do  you  know  that  peace  is  made  ?  But  if  I  have  it  only 
by  report,  and  doubc  of  it,  and  want  to  be  informed  of  it,  I  must  ask  the 
question  thus,  Savez-voui  que  la  paix  aaiifaite  9  and  by  no  means  Save^ 
vous  que  la  pais  eatfaite  f — ^Likewise  when  the  second  verb  is  in  the  future  Q 
i^  English,  it  must  be  put  in  the  present  of  the  subjunctive  in  French :  as, 

CroyeZ'Vous  que  la  paix  $e  fiisse  cet  hiver  9 

Do  you  think  that  peace  will  be  made  this  winter  ?  or  with  a  negative, 

Je  ne  creM  pai  que  wmt  ayons  la  paix  Ji  tbt : 

I  do  net  think  that  we  shall  have  a  peace  so  soon. 

%dly,  Dire,  icrire,  pritendre,  entendre,  and  perhaps  some  other  verbs^ 
whose  most  natural  and  common  signification  is  that  of  saying,  writing, 
declaring,  are  also  used  sometimes  in  the  sense  of  Advising,  Commanding^ 
and  Witting,  and  tlierefore  govern  the  subjunctive :  as, 

Dites  qu^en  vienne  de  bonne  heure;    Bid  theo^i  come  in  time. 
'  Ticri*  qu^on  m'envoie  dc  Vargent ;      I  write  to  them  to  send  roe  money. 

Je  vritends  qu^on  m'ob^isse ;  I  pretend  to  be  obeyed. 

Sdly,  These  verbs  Ignorer  not  to  know,  Nier  to  deny,  Disconvenir  to    ^ 
disown,  implying  of  themselves  a  negative  sense,  govern  the  subjunctive,  C 
though  they  do  not  meet  with  a  particular  negative :  as,  Tienore  qu^il  ait 
fait  cela,  Je  nie  quHl  tat  fait  cela,  Je  disconviens  quHl  ait  Jait  cela  ;  I  do 
riot  know,  or  I  deny,  or  I  do  not  agree  that  he  has  done  that. 

Athly,  After  JJouter  the  particle  si  may  be  used  in  some  cases,  although 
very  few,  with  the  future ;  as  Je  doute  s'il  viendra  ;  I  question  whether  he 
will  come :  But  it  is  better  to  use  the  subjunctive  with  que,  as  Je  doute  quHt 
vienne  ;  I  question  whether  he  will  come ;  and  when  douier  is  attended  by 
a  negative,  it  must,  by  all  means,  be  construed  with  que,  and  the  subjunc- 
tive preceded  also  by  another  negative :  as,  Je  ne  doute  pas  qtCil  ne  vienne  ; 
I  do.  not  doubt  but  he  will  come.    (See  the  chap,  of  tlie  Negatives,  p.  S41.) 

4''.  These  following  verbs  ImpersoDal  govern  the  Subjunc- 
tive with  que : 

Zlfaut,             it  must,  Uyadetagloire,orily  ilest  de  la  hienseance, 

il  convient,  it  becomes,  a  de  la  honte,  there  is  it  is  seemly,                J) 

Uimporte,  it  concerns,  glory  or  sAome,  4r<^.  ilest  decent,          it  is 

tl  est  imqportdnt,  il  est  ilest  ipropos,  it  is  fit,  decent, 

de  cons^uence,   it  is  il  est  expedient,       it  is  il  est  de  la  dicence,     it 

of  moment,  or  con-  proper,  meet,  is  comely, 

sequence,  it  est  nicessai^e,      it  is  il  est  indecent,  it  is  un- 

iin*yapasmoyen,iheTe  needful,  seemly, 

is  DO  possibility,  <fiine  necessite  ahsolue,  ilest  convenuble,      it 

U  y  ade  Vhonneur,  ot  of  an  alisolute  neces-  is    expedient,    wSXr' 

dudishonneur,    there  sity,  able, 

is  honour,  credit,  or  il  est  hiensiant,      it  is  il  est,  m\Xvii^«^Q"^^!«c 

discredit  and  disgrace,  Httingf  adnoutis^ 
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A  ogriMCf       9ffeeMe,  ennuyeux,  tedious,  tnal-auc,  difficult, 

pleasant^  Uonnant,    astomihingy  mortifianif  mortify* 

ttisif                      easy,  facile,  easy,        ing, 

affUgeant,       afflicting,  f&chtuSy  sorrowful,  potstble^  possibly 

beau,                      fine,  glorietut,  glorious,  plaisant,  opa,  droll, 

chagrinantf  vexatious,  gracietue,  graceful,  sensible,  sensible, 

cruel,                  cruel,  agreeable,  surprenant,  sur- 

dangeteuXf  dangerous,  heureux,  ^ppy>        prising^ 

dijfi^le,            difficult,  lucky,  tnste,  sad, 

dtoertissant,  diverting,  honteux,  shameful,  viUin,  uglv, 

doux,    sweet,  pleasant,  impossible,    impossible,  juste,  just,  &ir, 

Q  douloufeux,     grievous,  indifflrent,  indiffer*  injuste,        unjust,  ud- 

dur,                      hard,  ent,                                   fair, 

</ii^rac>«fjr,unpleasant,  malkeureux,  unlucky, 

Examples.     II  f out  qu'il  vienne ;  He  must  come. 
II  importe  qu'elle  y  soit ;  It  is  of  moment  that  she  should  be 

there. 
II  est  juste  quHlle  sache ;  It  is  just^  or  right  for  him  to  know  it 
//  est  i  propoSy  expedient^  biensi€tnt,  necessaire,  &c.  qu'il  la 

voie ; 
It  is  fi^  proper^  meet,  decent,  necessary,  S^c.  for  him  to  see 

her,  ^c. 

Observe,  1st,  that  ilest,  with  these  adnouns,  may  be  turned 
into  c'est  une  chose :  as, 
C  Oest  une  chose  fdcheuse,  tristt,  mortifiante,  &c.  qu'il  soit  arrivi 

si  tard; 
It  is  sad,  grievous,  i^c.  that  he  should  have  come  so  late. 

9,dly,  Tnat  the  same  verbs  impersonal,  except  il y  a,  govern 
the  innnitive  with  de,  when  they  do  not  govern  the  subjunctive 
with  que :  which  usually  happens  when  ikey  are  attended  by  a 
pronoun:  as, 

II  est  indifferetit  quHlsoit  en  Jtngleterre  ou  en  Irlande; 
It  is  indifferent  whether  he  is  in  England  or  Ireland. 
//  lui  est  indifferent  de  vivre  en  Angleterre  ou  en  Irlanie. 
It  is  indifferent  for  him  to  live  in  England  or  Ireland. 

5°.  The  following  verbs  impersonal  govern*  the  indicative 
with  que. 

X)  11  semble,        it  seems,  U  est,  it  is ;  with  these  manifeste,       mamM» 

ilparoU,       it  appears,        adnouns,  notoire,  notoiioQ^ 

il  ya  apparence,     it  is  avirc,          averred,  oil*  palpable,         pAlp*!^ 

likely,                             evinced,  sensible,  plain,  iei^ 

on  dit,            it  is  said,  elair,                    clear,  sible, 

on  croit,    it  is  thought,  certain,             certain,  s&r,                       SIK^ 

on  croiroit,    one  would  ivident,            evident,  vrai,                     ttSfh 

think,  constant,         constant,  visible,             <fblfioi^ 

(and    all    impersonals  indubitable,      ^isu^ies-  As   likewise  Iffl  v^ 

formed  with  on,)               Uovi«\Ae,  >su^«noual,  denodflg 
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apositive  certainty  of  somethbg :  A 

II  at  certain  (or)  il  e$i  vrai  que  le  Roi  va  i  Hanovre ; 
It  18  certain,  or  true,  that  the  JKing  goes  to  Hanorer. 
II  est  clair  (or)  U  eit  ivident  que  eeh  ne  sauroit  arriver ; 
It  is  clear  or  evident  that  that  canDot  happen. 
Ilparoit  (or)  ily  a  apparence  quHl  ditvrai ; 
It  appeal*,  or  it  i8  likely  that  he  nays  true. 

But  when  the  same  impersonals  cease  to  denote  a  positive 
certainty  of  the  thing  (which  happens  when  diey  are  used  in* 
terrogatively,  or  with  a  negative,  or  the  particle  conditional  si, 
if,  whether),  they  then  eovem  the  subjunctive  :  as, 
Est-il  certain  (or)  est-ilvrai  que  le  Roi  aille  i  Hanovre  ?  B 

Is  it  certaiil(or)  it  it  true  that  the  Kmg  goes  to  Hanover  ? 
//  n^est  pas  certain  (or)  il  n'est  pas  vrai  que  le  Roi  vailed 

Hanovre; 
It  is  not  certain  (or)  it  is  not  true  that  the  King  goes  to  Han- 
over. 
S'il  est  certain  (or)  sHl  est  vrai  que  le  Roi  aille  d  Hanovre ; 
If  it  be  true  that  the  King  goes  to  Hanover. 

I  have  said,  that  it  is  sometimes  but  an  elegance,  not  a  ne- 
cessity, to  use  the  subjunctive  after  verbs  denoting  Belief,  or 
Certainty,  and  others  mentioned  in  the  third  paragraph,  when 
they  are  used  interrogatively  or  negative^,  or  with  si ;  but  the  C 
unpersonals,  which  are  the  object  of  the  last  observation,  when 
lised  in  these  diree  respects,  require,  by  all  means,  the  sub- 
junctive after  them. 

Again,  when  the  impersonal  il  semble  meets  with  a  noun  go- 
verned by  the  preposition  d,  or  a  pronoun  implying  it,  the  fol- 
lowing verb  must  not  be  in  the  subjunctive,  but  in  the  indica- 
tive vrith  que,  or  the  infinitive  without  any  particle  at  all :  as, 
//  me  semble  que  vous  avez  peur ;  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are 

afraid.  . 
II  me  semble  la  voir  (or)  queje  la  vois ;  Methinks  I  see  hm*. 
II  semble  ^  un  Mahometan  que  les  Chretiens  sont  dans  Verreur ; 
It  seems  to  a  Mahometan  that  Christians  are  in  error. 

Whereas  without  a  pronoun  before  the  impersonal,  or  aD 
noun  after  it,  the  subjunctive  mood  must  be  used  :  as, 
//  semble  que  vous  ayez  peur ;  It  seems  that  you  are  afraid. 
IJ  semble  que  les  Turcs  soient  dans  Verreur  ,* 
The  Turks  seem  to  be  in  error. 

Observe  besides,  that  semble  has  two  significations  in  French : 
when  it  signifies  j?£aiii,  evident,  obvious,  it  governs  the  indica- 
tive, and  when  used  in  the  sense  oi  grievous,  painful,  it  governs 
^  subjunctive. 
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A     6**.  The  subjunctive  is  used  after  quelque,  quel  que,  and  quoi 
que  tajcen  in  the  sense  of  whatever  and  miaisoeoer :  as, 
Quelques  amis  que  j'aie,      Whatever  friends  I  have. 
Quels  que  soientleshommeSfWhateveT  men  be. 
Quoi  queje  fasse.  Whatever  I  do. 

7°.  After  que,  used  instead  of  repeating  si  (as  we  sh:dl  see 
more  particularly  in  the  chapter  of  Conjunctions),  as  also  after 
^ue  following  the  comparative  si :  as, 
ii  vous  y  consentez,  Sf  que  vous  preniez  des  tnesurespour,  &c. 
If  jou  consent  to  it,  and  take  measures  to,  S^c. 
•"  II  n^est  pas  si  fou  qu't/  we  sache  bien  ce  quHlfait ; 
He  is  not  so  foolish  but  he  kn&ws  well  what  he  does. 


qt 
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8^  After  the  relative  aui,  when  it  comes  after  a  stqterlative 
or  negative:  and  generally  after  any  relation  of  tliat  relatiYe, 
(viz.  que,  dont,  oii),  bewteen  two  verbs,  so  it  denote  some  de- 
sire, wish,  want,  or  necessity:  as, 

Le  meilleur  ouvrage  qm  soit  (or  qu^ily  ait) ;  The  best  work 
extant,  or  that  is. 

Je  ne  connois  personne  qui  fasse  plus  de  cos  des  habiles  gens; 
I  know  nobody  that  has  more  regard  for  learned  men. 
C  Choisissez  unefemme  que  vous  aimiez,  ^  qui  sott  prudenie; 
Choose  a  wife  whom  you  love,  and  who  is  prudent. 

But  when  the  relative  qui  denotes  no  desire,  wish,  S^c.  the 
next  verb  must  be  put  in  the  indicative :  as, 

J e  plains  un  homme  qui  a  une  michante  femme  ; 
I  pity  a  man  who  has  a  bad  wife. 

9*^«  The  present  subjunctive  of  savoir  is  familiarly  used,  ^vhen 
it  is  attended  by  a  negative,  instead  of  the  indicative,  diougb 
without  being  governed  by  any  thing  before ;  as, 
Je  ne  sache  rien  de  plusfacheux  que,  &c. 
D         I  know  nothing  more  gnevous  than,  ^c. 

But  this  subjunctive,  thus  used,  is  confined  only  to  the  fifst 
person  singular;  for  we  do  not  say  in  the  other  persons,  Vws 
ne  sachiez  rien,  or  //  ne  sache  rien  de  plusfacheux  instead  of* 
vous  nesavez  rien,  il  ne  sait  rien,  &c.  Pas  or  nonpas  que  it 
sache ;  Not  that  I  know  of.  (Such  phrases  are  only  used  Id 
conversation.) 

10®.  Tlie  present  tense  of  the  subjunctive  mood  b  inied,  fdktt 
the  first  verb,  governing  the  other,  according  to  the  iiorwiA 
rules,  is  in  the  present,  or  future  of  the  indicative;  forwfa^oil  ' 
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IS  in  any  other  tense,  either  simple  or  compound,  it  is  the  pre-  A 

terite  of  the  subjunctive  it  requires,  unless  there  comes  a  third 

verb  in  the  imperfect.    As  in  the  present  and  future  we  say, 

Je  souhaite  qu'il  vienne ;  I  wish  he  comes,  or  he  would  come. 

//  sonhaitera  que  nous  ne  venions  pas  ; 

He  will  wish  that  we  may  not  come. 

So  with  the  imperfect,  conditional,  and  other  tenses,  we  say, 

Je  souhaitoh  qu'il  vtnt ;  I  wished  that  he  had  come. 

Je  voudrois  qu'il  se  dipichkt ;  I  woidd  have  him  make  haste. 

J*aurois  cramt  que  vqus  ne  PeuaBiezfrappe ;  B 

I  should  have  feared  that  you  would  have  struck  him. 

But  if  the  tense  that  comes  after  the  present  be  followed  by 
an  imperfect,  or  preterite  in  English,  which  is  an  imperfect  in 
French,  it  (the  second  verb)  must  be  put  in  the  preterite.  As 
when  the  first  verb  is  in  the  present,  we  put  the  second  in  the 
present  too,  thus, 

Je  ne  doute  pas  quHl  ne  vienne,  si  on  Fen  prie ; 

I  do  not  doubt  but  he  will  come  if  he  be  asked : 
so  when  it  is  the  imperfect,  we  put  the  second  in  the  preterite, 
thus, 

Je  ne  doute  pas  quHl  nt  vtnt  si  on  Pen  prioit ; 
1  do  not  doubt  he  would  come,  if  he  were  asked.  (See  p.  £93.) 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  sud  of  the  construction  of 
the  tenses,  some  are  nevertheless  confounded  sometimes,  and  C 
used  for  others ;  and  it  is  common  to  all  languages  to  use  the 
present  for  the  future ;  as, 
Avez'vousbientbtfait^  Have  you  almost  done  I 
Dinez-^ous  atnour^hui  chezvous?   Do  you  dine  at  home  to- 
day? 
Xirai  demain,  HI  fait  beau ;  I  will  go  to-morrow,  if  it  is  fine 
weather. 

We  use  especially  the  present  subjunctive  for  the  future,  as 
in  these  sentences,  and  others  like, 

Je  ne  doute  pas  quHl  ne  vienne ;  I  do  not  doubt  but  he  mil  come. 
Croyez^ous  que  le  Roi  aille  it  Hanovre?  Q 

Do  you  diink  that  the  King  will  go  to  Hanover  ? 

.  Therefore  avoid  carefully  those  faults  which  Foreigners  are 
so  apt  to  make,  in  considering  rather  the  tense  which  they 
want  to  turn  into  French,  than  the  mood,  which  the  genius  of 
the  language  requires  i  and  do  not  say,  Je  ne  crois  pas  qy!il 
viendra ;  I  do  not  believe  that  he  will  come :  Je  doute  qu  it  le 
fera ;  I  doubt  that,  or  whether  he  will  do  it :  bec?L\xs^lJftfc\«CkSftS& 
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A  a  future  in  English ;  but  mind  that  qve  coming  after  a  negative, 
and  after  douter,  requires  the  subjunctiiney  thus: 

Je  ne  crais  pas  quHl  viorae.     Je  douie  quUl  h  fasse. 
As  likewise  that  the  coDJtmotioD  »  is  hardly  ever  construed 
with  the  future,  except  with  the  verb  iavinr  and  dirt :  at, 
Je  ne  sais  sHl  viendra ;  I  do  not  know  whether  he  will  come. 
DUes-mai  si  wms  mendtez  eu  non ;  Tell  me  whether  you  will 
come  or  no. 

The  firesait  is  used  for  the  preterite  in  uarrations :  as, 

IJ Amour  rattemble  let  Nymphes,  Sf  kur  dit :  TtUmaqite  tit  encore  et 

vot  mains;  hitcZ'-vous  de  br&kr  ce  vaisseau  que  ce  thniraire  Maitor 

a  fait  pour  ifenfuir.    AuttiUt  e/Zet  allament  detflamheaux,  eUet  accoorent 

B  mr  le  rrvagty  elUs  frtoiasent,  elltM  pousseot  de*  kurUmenSy  elUs  seoouent 

leurt  oheveux  iparg  commit  de$  Bacekantet,    D^  laJUme  voie,  eiU  d^oie 

k  vaitteaUf  qui  est  d^un  bois  tec  4*  enduit  de  riwne  ;  de$  tourbillinu  defiaU 

^  deJUme  s  d^vent  dans  les  nues. 

•  Cnpid  fathers  the  Nvmphs  together  and  tells  them :  Telemmdiiis  is  stiD  ia 

Soar  nands ;  haste,  and  let  devoarinii:  flames  consume  the  ship  which  tbeiaA 
lentor  has  built  to  favour  his  escape.  Immediately  they  bg^  torches,  nd 
towards  the  sea-shore,  they  quake,  fill  the  air  with  dreadful  howlings,  ancK^Mt 
about  their  dissheTciled  hair,  like  frantic  Bacchanals.  And  now  Ae  greedy 
fliunes  decour  the  ship,  which  bum  the  more  fiercely,  as  she  is  naade  sf  dir 
wood,  daubed  over  with  rosin ;  and  roUing^  clouds  of  smoke,  streak'd  with 
flames,  ascend  the  skies. 

Moreover  the  compound  of  the  preterite  of  tiie  snbjanctiTe  is  often  nsed  for, 
and  in  the  same  sense  as  the  compoond  of  the  cooditional ;  as,  J'ensse^  Mm 
fSichi  de  me  votes  pas  voir;  I  should  have  been  very  sorry  not  to  have  seen  ysn: 
which  is  the  same  as,  but  more  elegant  than,  J'aurois  iti  bienf^chi  de  nttsss 
pas  voir:  as  Ukewise  for  the  compoond  of  the  impertecl  after  «i;  as, 
C     Si  J'emsefdU  celoy  better  than  si  ysLSoU/aU  sua;  if  I  had  d^ie  tliat. 

The  present  of  Oe  iafiaitive  has  in  mtn^  eues  ascnse  meiely  passive':  ss^ 

II  v^y  a  rien,  d  voir ;  There  is  nothine  to  see,  or  to  be  seen. 

Cda  n'est  bonpi'  d  jeter ;  That  is  good  omy  to  throw  away. 

An  infinitive  may,  as  well  as  a  substantive,  be  the  subject  coming  before  s 
verb ;  in  which  case  it  has  no  preposition,  takes  sometimes  the  article,  snd  ir 
properly  englished  b}r  the  fferuncT:  as, 

MoMffer  if  dormir  smm  les  plus grandes  nices&Uis  deUvie; 

Eatmg  and  sleeping  are  tbe  greatest  necesnties  of  life. 

Par^  of  a  sentence,  nay  a  whole  sentence,  may  also  serve  as  a  soineettos 
verb  ;  then  the  adnoim  referring  to  it  (when  an  adnonn  f  oUows)  is  of  the  isas* 
coline  gender. 

Of  the  Government  of  Verbs. 
§IV.  V.  Verbs  active  are  always  attended  by  a  nouO|  of 
pronoun^  and  sometimes  by  two.  When  they  are  attendedlif 
J)  two,  the  one  is  the  Object  of  the  verb,  and  the  odier  the  JB^ 
The  noun  expressing  me  end  is  always  preceded  by  the  prepi^ 
sition  d,  the  pronoun  generally  implies  it ;  a^ 
Donner  quelque  chose  a  quelqu^un ; 
To  give  something  to  somebody.  V 

quelque  chose  is  the  Object  of  the  verb,  cL  quelqu^unla&e  $id» 
.  Jele  Itti  donne ;  I  give  it  to  him  or  to  her ;  le  is  die  '^^'*' ' 
hit  is  the  End. 
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2^.  Verbs  passive,  or  taken  pasnvely,  require  the  preposi^  A 
tion  de,  or  par,  before  the  next  noun,  used  on  the  same  occa* 
sions  as  the  English  prepositions  hf,  of, from :  as, 

La  vertu  est  estimee  de  taus ;  Vu-tue  is  esteemed  by  all. 

II  a  ite  tne  par  ses  domestiques;  He  has  been  killed  by  his 
servants.  Par  is  used  only  ivith  a  verb  that  denotes  action. 
Therefore  we  do  not  say, 

Je  suis  environni  par  des  gens  ennuyeux,  but  degens,  &c. 

I  am  surrounded  by  tedious  people. 

However,  when  the  verb  passive  is  followed  in  English  by 
any  other  prepositions  than  of,  by,  wad  from  (as  with,  Sec),  it 
must  be  expressed  in  French  by  de.    (See  Exerc.  p.  6.)  B 

3^.  The  following  verbs  active  require  the  preposition  de 
before  the  next  infinitive.  Such  of  them  as  are  marked  with  an 
asterisk,  require  moreover  the  subjunctive  with  que,  according 
to  the  observation  of  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  third  Section. 


AcAever,  to  make  an  end,  finish, 

fleeter,  to  a£fect, 

<jffliger,  to  afflict, 

approuver,  to  approve  of, 

*  apprehenckr,  to  apprehend, 

arreter,  to  decree, 

arriter,  to  stop, 

^*    J  •     (to  soften,  move  to 
attendnr,  |     pj^^ 


aitnster, 
avertir, 
bldmer, 
censurer, 

cesser,    < 

chagriner, 

charger, 

choisir. 


to  grieve, 

to  warn,  to  tell, 

to  blame, 

to  censure,  check, 

to  cease,  leave  off, 

forbear, 

to  vex, 
to  charge, 
to  choose, 

*  commander,      to  command, 

*  conjurer,  to  conjure,  entreat, 
conseiller,  to  advise, 
contraindre,  to  constrain, 
convaincre,            to  convince, 

to  conclude, 
to  fear, 


determiner,   ) 


concliire, 
*  craindre. 


desoler,        to  make  one  mad, 
ditoumer,  to  deter  from, 

*  defendre,  to  prohibit,  forbid, 
decharger,  to  discharge, 
decourager,        to  discourage,  C 
deliberer,             to  deliberate^ 

*  demander  en  1  to  heg  it  as  a 
grace,  y      favour, 

to   determine, 
purpose, 
dSsespirer,  to  despair, 

differer,  to  defer,  delay,  put  oii^ 
dire,  to  say,  to  tell, 

dispenser,  to  dbpense,  excuse,  D 
divertir,  to  divert, 

ecrire,     1  to  write, 

matider,  j  to  write  word, 

idifier,  I  *°  ***^',  «»'*  «^ 
•'.    '   I     example, 

effrayer,  to  frighten, 

embarrasser,  to  puzzle, 

*  empicher,  to  hinder, 
enjoindre,  X^  ^t^^VBL^ 


i 
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A  €HtftpftMf€ 

ipouvantetf 

essayer, 

excuser, 

exempteTf 

*  extger, 

feinare, 

Jinir^ 

einer, 

hatr, 
B  inspirer, 


to  undertake, 
to  terrify^ 
to  try, 
to  excuse, 
to  exempt, 
to  require, 
to  feign,  dissemble, 
to  finish, 
to  make  uneasy, 
to  scold,  to  chide, 
to  hate, 
to  inspire, 
jurer,  to  swear,  take  an  oath, 
justtfier,  to  justify,  vindicate, 
iouer,  to  praise,  commend, 
mediter,  to  meditate,  think  of, 
meriter,  to  merit,  to  deserve, 
negligCTf  to  neglect, 

notifierj  to  notify,  let  one  know, 
q^>,  to  offer, 

amettre,  to  omit, 

♦  ardonner,  to  order, 

C  outlier,  to  for^e^ 

pardonner,  to  pardon,  forgive, 
'^  permettre,  lo  permit,  allow, 
persuader,  to  persuade, 

plaindre,  to  pity, 

presser,  to  press,  to  urgCji 


to  prescribe, 
to  presume, 
to  pray,  desire,  beg, 
to  profess, 
to  promise, 
proposer,  to  propose,  move  for, 
recommander,   to  recommend^ 

to  dreai^ 
torefuM^ 
to  make  glad, 
to  thank, 
,  to  rebuke,  reprov^ 
repnmander,  to  reprinnmd, 
reprocher,  to  reprQach,upbraicl, 
resoudre,  to  resolve  upon, 
retenir,  to  keep  from, 

zcandalker,  \  ^    '^^ 
C  give  an  offence, 


prescnre, 
presumer, 
*  prier, 
professer, 
promettre. 


redouter, 

refuser, 

rejouir, 

remercier, 

reprendre, 


sommer, 

soupfonner, 

suffire, 

^gg^er, 

*  supplier, 

surprendre, 

susciterj 

tromper. 


to  summon, 

te  suspect 

to  suffice^ 

to  suggest 

to  beg,  besMch, 

tosuqiriie, 

to  put  inmiodo^ 

to  deceive, 


troubkr,    to  trouble,  disturb, 


g 


Prier  requires  de  before  the  next  infinitive  :  as.  Frier  qud^ 
m^un  defaire  guelque  chose,  to  desire,  or  beg  one  to  do  a  tniii^ 
Except  before  these  four  verbs,  manser,  dejeuner,  diner  foi 
souper,  with  which  it  requires  d,  with  wis  exception. 
P '  We  say  both  Prier  quelqu'un  d  diner  and  l^rier  quelqfiffi^ 
de  diner.  To  invite  one  to  dme ;  with  this  difference,  that  iifjcr 
d.  diner  ia  said  of,  and  properly  implies,  a  formal,  express  isfi* 
tation ;  and  prier  de  diner,  a  sudden  and  accidental  one ;  as^ 


//  Pa  envoyi  prier  k  diner ;  He  sent  to  his  house  to  i 
to  diimer. 

Je  me  suis  trouve  chez  lui  comme  il  alloit  se  mettre  itM^lf 
il  nCa  prie  de  diner  avec  lui ;  I  was  at  his  house  as  he  wii 
going  to  dine,  and  he  has  invited  me,  or  offered  me  to  tite  i 
dinner  with  him. 
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to  abuse, 
enir  de,  to  abstain  from, 
}mmoder^to  make  shift, 
quelque  >  or  hold  with 
JSCf  J  a  thing. 
«g-.  5  to  grieve,  vex 
^    '    I  oneself, 

ercevoir,        to  perceive, 

i«rf«,  f  d~w  near  a 

'  J  place. 


to 

or 


er, 


The  foUowtnjg  verbs.(for  the  most  part  neuter  or  reflected)  A 
re  the  preposition  de  before  the  next  noun  or  infinitive. 

>/-       _        fto  wonder, 
itre  suroris  i  ^®   amazed, 

enragevy  pester^    to  be  mad  at, 
sejiatter,       to  flatter  oneself. 

hesiter,  to  hesitate, 

-*^^-'  {'Zeiss'  '"^^ 

s'informeritQ  enquire  about 

dtterde^^^^^^'^^    .   ^^        ^     or  mer, 
ieooir     i      ^^^rge  one's   juger  apropos,  to  think  proper, 

'    V.      duty,  .^inam^ter  5  *^  ^"^^^  ™**'*  ^"«- 

r5/er,        to  be  sorrowful,       ^'•v'^^'^o  |^     s^jf  uneasy, 

to  think,    jouir,  to  enjoy 

to  lose  one's 

patience, 

s'ingSrer,  to  take  upon  oneself, 

s'tn-      7  to  be  provoked,  in-  C 

digner,  y  censed,  exasperarted, 

se  lasser,  to  grow  tired, 

manquer  de  quel-  7      to  want 

que  c/tose,         j  something, 

meaire,      to  traduce,  slander, 

tnenacer  de,    to  threaten  tviYA, 

«€  m^/er  de,      to  meddle  mth, 

f     C  to  mock,  lauffh 
semoquerde,<       .       '       » 

parlety  to  speak, 

prqfiter,  to  improve, 

,  .  ..      C    to  over-hasten D 

avoir  piti6  de,  to  have  pity  on, 
sepUUndre,  to  complain, 


tgriner,  to  grieve  oneself , 
uoier,  to  comfort  oneself, 

r  to    take    upon 
trgerde<  oneself  the  care 

C.  of  a  thing, 
onstemif  to  be  dismayed, 
mr,  to  agree  to, 

eroxmifier  1  to  mistrust  or 
quelquun,)  distrust  one, 
nabiiuer,  7  to  leave  off 
acoutumer  J  doing  a  thing 
>€cker,  to  make  haste, 
ister,  to  desist, 

7ie/^fed'ti7ie7  to  resign  a 
tee,  3      place, 

to  disagree, 

to  forbear, 

to  hasten. 


s'impatienter,    < 


weiitr, 
icher, 
resser, 

uracherl  to  fall  in  love 
meJUle,  3    with  a  girl, 
arer,  to  take  hold, 

C  to  take  too 
^P^^X  much  liberty. 
tyer,  to  grow  weary, 
>r-7to  grow  proud,  be 
Hr,  3      puffed  up. 


piquer{defi 

une 

se  rire,         7 

andrtrede,  3 

se  re;ouir  de. 


to  laugh  at. 


I 
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A  ie  repentir  de, 
se  ressouvenir, 
se  ritracter^ 


to  repent^ 
to  remember, 
to  recant. 


tdte  m  d^ 


Re  rehutPr  i  ^^    despond,     be 
sereouter,^     disheartened, 


se 


t    jrom, 
se  soucier  de,         to  cure  for 
se  saisir  de>        to  seize  upon, 


sescandaliserx   ^^         *  _^ 
1   ^1  _  J   fence  at,  or  to 

'         V.  at  one  tfanf  , 
t&cher  and  i^or^  1  to  end^ 


vour. 


cety 

se  vanter,  to  boast, 

user  and  5e  ^er- 1  to  use  or  make 
zTtV  cCutie  chose,  j  use  of  a  thii^. 


Observe  that  most  of  tliose  verbs  (if  not  all)  which  require 
B  the  preposition  de  before  them,  are  commonly,  and  can  always 
be,  rendered  into  English  by  a  gerund,  either  absolutely,  or 
with  any  of  tliese  prepositions  of,  from,  with,  &c,  as, 

II  nCemp&che  de  lefaire ;  He  hinders  me  from  doing  it 

J'at  du  moins  le  pfaisir  de  la  voir ;  I  have  at  least  the  plea* 
sure  of  seeing  her. 

Vous  me  reprochez  de  vous  aimer ;  You  upbraid  me  with 
loving  you. 

J'ai  Phonneur  de  le  connoUre;  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  or  of 
being  acquainted  with  him,  Sfc» 


C      5"".  The  following  verbs  require  the  preposition  a  before  tlie 
next  infinitive : 

convier  and  inviter,    to  invite, 


rto  give  one  a 


admettre(quel'\  fair  hearing, 
qu*un)  d  se-s.   and     suffer 
justifier,        j   him  to  jus- 
^  tify  himself, 
aimer,  to  love,  to  like, 

avoir  to  have,    and  itre,  to  be, 
apprendre  A,  to  learn  to, 

jy  appreter  ct  1  to  afford   matter 


dipenser  ^ 
demeurer  k^ 
tarder  ^ 
destiner  k, 
disposer, 
donner, 
dresser, 
iclairer, 


to  spend  in, 

7  to  stay,  tanyi 

3      delay  to, 

to  desi^jftr, 

to  dispose, 

to  give, 

to  train  Qp^ 

tol^ 


nre. 


of  laughing, ;        employer  (quel- 1  to  empIay|to 


assignerkcom- 1  to  summon,or 


parottre, 
autoriser, 

chercher  4, 

condamnerM 
consister  i, 

contrifyuer^ 


3  cite  to  appear, 
to  empower, 
fto  seek  to,   to 
1     want  to, 

to  condemn, 

to  consist  in, 

to  coviti\\>w\<ej, 


qu'un)  ^, 
encourager^ 
ensaeer, 
eA7rdh; 
enseigner, 
exciter, 
exercer, 
exfiorCer 


3      set  oiiel0) 
to  encoui^ 

to^mbdub^ 

Xoe0^ 

toeSflKK^i 

to  eiBort 
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uer,  to  use,  accustom  one,  porter  waApotmer  1  to  induce^  A 
rr,                       to  incite,  juei^ti'tinsi  >excite,8pur 

ler,  to  incline,  ogir,  J  one  fo  do, 

reTf  to  show,  presenter ^  to  present, 

re,  to  lose, 

•  The  following  verbs  (for  the  most  ^art  neuter)  requue 
>repo«ition  cL  before  the  noun  or  infinitive. 


ndon^  7  to  indulge,  aban- 
r,  3  don  oneself, 
tir  d,  to  come  to  touch, 
jtUumer,  1  to  accustom,  or 
ituer  a,  j  use  oneself  to, 
nner,  to  give  oneself, 
rer,  to  adhere, 

ier,  to  help, 

liquer,    to  apply  oneself, 

riter,  "^hfaire 
parer,  >quelqt 
poser,  J  chose, 

iudir  d  7  to  applaud  some- 
i^u'tin,  3  body, 
;^er,  s'a-lto  stand  upon 
lerkdesV  trifles,  to 
atelles,  3  mind  them, 
xher,  j  to  give,  apply, 
vrerk  >  adcuct  oneself  ^o 
cAo^e,  3  a  thing, 
ndre  4  7  to.  expect  to 
fr,        3  see, 

atir,     to  compassionate, 
7  to  condescend,   to 
I,  3     comply  zmth, 
*,!  to  act   contrary 
r,  3      to  orders, 

to  displease, 
to  disobey, 
to  resolve 
upon, 
ircir kilo  inure  oneself 
itigtte,  3      to  hard3bip8. 


to  take  upon  one- 


self to,  -o 


re; 

evemr 

^dres 

ire, 

«r, 

erfniner^ 

judre  k 


'} 


E 


s'engager,  | 

s*exposer,      to  expose  oneself, 

56  »e7*  a  7 

y  .    ,  }-  to  trust  one. 

queiqu  un,       3 

insulter  aux  7  to    insult    the 

miserables,}    unfortunate, 

>    -     .rto  venture  all, 

nutre  si  atUrui,   to  hurt  others, 

obvier  d  cfe5  tV  7    to   obviate 
conveniens,    J  difiSculties, 

'      1  ♦.<.  Ko  obstinate^ 
bent,    or 
resolved      to 
a  thing. 

s*occupir  d,  ^  to  be  taken  mth, 
passer  son  >       spend    one's 
temps  k,    J        time    in, 
$*opposer,  to  oppose, 

*  pardonner,  to  forgive,  D 

parvenir,     to  arrive  to,  to  get, 
/?ew5er  and  50«ger,i  to  think  of 

k  faire    une  >     doing   a 

cAo«e,  3      thing, 

persister     il      to  persist  in 

f  aire  quel' >      doing  some- 

que  chose,  3       thing, 
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■A  „  «/„-^  >,  „^«  "i  to  delight    resister,      to  resist,  withstand, 

y.  .    ^       1      /■to  take  a       fatre,         \  ' 

fmrt    q^tlqueC.  .        •''./.      f  to  go,  fall, 

^    .  '?    r        welque  chose.     )      ^i  • 

pourvoir  au  i    to  provide  jor      ^     ^  '      C   a  thing, 

5a/t£^     de  >       the  safety  of  subvenir  aux  7    to  relieve  die 

FEtat,      J       the  state^  necessiteux,  y        needy, 

pretendre  4  *)  to  aim  af,  to  lay  *  siifftre,  to  suflSce,  be  enough, 

une  choUf )  claim  fo  a  thing,  survivre  4   *)  to  outlive  one,  to 

.  praceder  k  Hire,  1  to  proceed  to      qtielqu'iui, )      survive  him, 

oxkVilectionj  j  the  election,  tendre,  viser  1      to  aim  at  an 

B  renoncer,  to  give  over,        si  ti/i  &i//,    3  end, 

f^gtra7t6^,  to  resemble,  be  like,  travailler,  to  work. 

Observe  that  most  of  those  verbs  which  require  the  prepo- 
sition i  before  them,  are  commonly,  and  can  always  be  ren- 
dered into  English  by  a  gerund,  with  the  preposition  tn,  or 
for:  as, 

Aidez-fnoi  kfairecela ;  Help  me  to  do  diat,  or  in  doing  thtt. 
Amrker  i  rire\  To  afford  matter/or  laugfaiog. 
Eue  prend  plaisir  d  lefaire  endiver ; 
She  takes  a  pleasure  in  teasing  him. 

C      But  *  aider  and  pourvoir  take  indifferently  the3dand4tli 
state  of  pronouns;  as, 
AideZ'lm,  Help  him  ,*  Aidez-le  it  f  aire  cela,  Help  him  to  do  that. 

*  Plaire^  "^ pardonneVf  and  suffire^  require  the  prepositioii(fe 
and  not  j,  before  the  infinitive :  as, 

//  me  plait  deflaire  cela ;  I  like  or  choose  to  do  that,  lic 

Satisfaire  (to  satisfy)  governs  the  4th  state  of  the  persoB, 
and  the  3d  of  the  diing :  as, 

II  lia  pas  encore  satisfait  ses  creancitrs  ; 
J)  He  has  not  as  yet  satisfied  his  creditors. 

Satisfaire  i  ses  passions,  i  son  ambition,  &c. 
To  gratify  one's  passions,  ambition,  tfc. 

7*.  These  nine  verbs  take  indifferently  de  or  ^  befbie  ik 
next  infinitive.  One  must,  howeva*,  in  some  cases,  liave  ngui 
to  the  best  sound. 

commeneer,  to  begin,    discontinuer,     to  discontiMf 

contraindre,         to  constrain,    essayer,  to  tif, 

coniinuer,  to  continue,  ^o  on,   jbrcer^         to  force,  coo^ 
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s'efforcer    \  ^^  endeavour,  to      cof&Ur,  to  cost,  A 

^        '  \     exert  oneself,      wumqutr^  to  fail. 

Contraindre  (to  constrain,  force,  oblige),  when  used  actively, 
indifferently  takes  i,  or  de,  before  ^  next  infinitive :  but  whcii 
it  18  used  in  the  passive  voice,  it  always  requires  de :  as, 

ContraigneZ'le  if  aire  cela;  constrain  him  to  do  that. 

Je  Pai  contraint  degarder  la  mahon ;  I  have  obliged  him  to 
stay  at  home. 

Ilfut  contraint  de  se  retirer ;  He  was  obliged  to  withdraw. 

Cettejiire  nation  est  k  lafin  contrainte  de  se  soumettre ; 

That  proud  nation  is  at  last  obliged  to  submit. 

Obliser,  signifying  to  Jorce,  requires  d,  and  sometimes]  <2e,  ^ 
before  Uie  next  infinitive  m  the  active  state  :  but  in  the  passive 
state  it  always  requires  de :  as, 

VousnCobligerez  k  vous  ahandonmr\  You  will  force  me  fd 
abandon  you. 

Je  suis  oblige  de  vous  abandonner ;  I  am  forced  to  abandon 
you. 

When  it  signifies  to  do  a  kindness,  it  is  followed  by  no  pre- 
position, neither  a,  nor  de.    (  French  Academy,) 

Vovlez-^ous  bien  nCexcuser  aupris  d^clle^  vous  m'obligerez; 

Be  pleased  to  excuse  me  to  her,  you  will  oblige  me. 

Manquer  requires  de  before  an  infinitive,  when  it  sigmnes  to  ^ 
fail  *  and  i  when  it  signifies  to  forget :  as, 

Les  malheureux  ne  nuznqttent  jamais  de  se  plaindre :   . 

The  miserable  never  fail  to  complain. 

J'ai  manque  kfaire  ce  queje  vous  avois  promii : 

I  forgot  to  do  what  I  had  promised  you. 

f  It  is  not  always  indifferent  to  nse  either  deorH  after  the  same  ¥erb|  and 
More  regard  most  be  had  to  the  meaning^  than  to  the  best  soond  of  the  phrase : 
most  of  the  above  examples  countenance  the  remark.  There  is  a  material 
difference  between  the  two  prepositions :  d  denotini;^  tendency,  and  deaon- 


^or  instance,  Pour  Usfmreer  i.  u  tmirty  To  force  them  to  surrender,  marks 
the  end  one  aims  at ;  whereas,  Pmir  lesfweer  de  se  rendre,  marks  that  one  has   1 
soccceded,  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  yield  to  a  superior  forpe^  thai  they  ._ 
have  actoailly  surrendered.  Jj 

Likewise,  S^tffweer  d  means  to  employ  all  one's  strength ;  JR  s'esf  ^9n(  d 
emirir;  He  has  exerted  himself  to  ran.  Sumter  d€  means  to  employ  mie*s 
uidasUy ;  72  itifmx%  &iireplmumtt  He  endeavours  to  be  witty.] 

8*.  ^  These  following  verbs  will  have  no  preposition 
before  the  next  infinitive,  before  the  next  noun. 

alter,  to  go.    affirmer,      to  affirm,  to  assert. 

.        (  to  expect,  to  r^y    appercevoir,  to  perceive. 

camp     ,    ^      upon.  assurer j  X.o^a»Mt%. 
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A     before  the  next  infinitive. 

to  deign,  to  be 
pleased. 


to  hear. 

must. 

to  dare. 

to  appear. 


B 


before  the  next  noun. 

avouer,  ^         to  own. 

con8iderer,to  consider^to  behold. 

icotUer,  to  listen  to. 

epier,  to  spy. 

flier,  to  den;. 

observer,  to  observe. 

to^seem.    publier,  to|.ublish^togiveout. 

it  is  better,    rapporter,  to  report. 

to  come,    regarder,  to  look  at,  to  behold. 

soutenir,  to  maintain. 

Before  the  next  infinitive  noun. 
*  aimer     1    to   have    rather,    /aire,  to  make,  to  cau^c. 

mieux,  3    to  choose  rather.    jVmagtner,  to  imagine,  to  fancy. 
confesser,  to  confess,    laisser,  to  let,  to  leave. 

croire,      to  think,  to  believe.      0*  gr   ^^^  think,  to  be  like, 
declarer,     to  tell,  to  declare.    ^        '1 


daigner,    \ 

ouir, 

ilfaut, 

0$er, 

paroitre, 

eembler, 

^ilvatU  mieux, 

t  venir, 


pritendre, 

reconnoitre, 

savoir, 

f  sonhaiter, 

voir, 

vouloir. 


or  near. 

to  pretend. 

to  acknowledge. 

to  know. 

to  wisb. 

to  see. 

to  be  willing. 


diposer,  to  depose,  to  say,to  tell. 

i;desirer,  to  desire. 

entendre,  to  hear. 

devoir,  to  owe. 

envoyer,  to  send. 

C  t  dire,  to  say. 

feqfirer,  to  hope. 

*  Aimer  mieux  and  valoir  mieux  will  have  no  preposition 
before  the  next  infinitive ;  but  when  that  infinitive  is  followed 
by  que,  and  another  infinitive  implying  comparison,  the  second 
infinitive  requires  de  before  it  (see  p.  £26. 1).) ;  as, 

//  aimeroit  mieux  mourir,  '\     que    de  faire  w^ 

He  would  rather  die,  (  action     honteiut, 

II  vafudroit  mieux  mourir,  C     than    to   commk  a 

It  would  be  better  to  die,  3         shameful  action* 

J)     t  Dire,  in  the  sense  of  to  bid,  takes  de  before  the  next  infi- 
nitive :  as,  Allez  lui  dire  de  venir:  Go  and  bid  him  come. 

t  Disirer,  esperer,  souhaiter,  used  in  the  infinitive,  are  ahirays 
construed  with  de  before  the  next  infinitive ;  as^ 

PouveZ'-vous  esperer  de  reussir  sans  son  secours?  Can  yoo 
expect  to  succeed  without  his  assistance  i 

In  the  other  moods,  de  is  generally  left  out ;  as, 
Je  dhire  le  voir  ;  I  desire  to  see  him. 
J'espire  gagner  mon  proch ;  I  hope  I  shall  carry  the  cause. 
Je  souhaiterois  pou-coir  "oous  seroxr  \  \  ^vafe.  1  could  serve  you 
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But  desirer,  followed  by  an  adverb,  requires  de;  m,  A 

Je  desire  fort  de  le  voir ;  I  long  to  see  him* 

Venir,  in  the  seme  of  to  happen,  8cc.  takes  i,  especially  when 
it  is  used  impersonally :  as, 
Quand  il  vint  si  oworir  la  bouche ;  When  he  came  to  open  his 

mouth. 
'  5*2?  vient  ^  pleuvoir :  If  it  happens  to  rain. 
Fenez  boire,  Come  to  drink.  II  vient  darner,  He  comes  to  dance. 

Venir,  in  the  sense  of  just,  takes  c2e ;  as, 
//  vient  d*arriver;  He  is  just  arrived. 

jivec  deux  mots  qu^il  daigna  dire ; 
With  two  words  ne  was  pleased  to  speak. 

IL  croyoit  pouvoir  lefaire ;  He  thought  he  could  have  ioae  it  B 

Il  apense  motmr ;  He  has  been  like  to  die. 

Jlfaut  mourir  t6t  ou  tard ;  We  must  die  sooner  or  kter^ 

g"".  The  following  Adnouns,  commonly  construed  with  itre, 
require  the  preposition  a  before  the  next  infinitive^  as  likewise 
all  nouns,  and  adnouns,  signifying  Inclination,  Aptness,  Fitness, 
and  Uf^ness ;  all  which  wiU  have  d  (or  au  and  aux)  before  a 
noun. 


Etre, 
to  be 


^admirable. 

admirable,'^ 

adroit. 

dexterous,  skilful. 

f^reux. 

frightful. 

agile, 

afreable, 

aue,facile. 

agile,  nimble. 

agreeable, 
easy. 

• 

ardent. 

eager. 

assidu, 

assiduous, 

beau. 

handsome,  fine. 

bon. 

good. 

charmant. 

charming, 

i  faire  quehue 

civil. 

civil,  \chx>se^  todosome- 

le  dernier,  the  last  of  all  Numbers, 

thmg. 

diligent. 

dil^ent. 

doux. 

sweet. 

effroyable. 

dreadful, 

enclin. 

inclined,  bent, 

exact. 

exact. 

habile. 

able,  skilful. 

hardi. 

bold, 

, 

hideux, 

hideous, 

honnitej 

honest, 

JvombU, 

horrible,  J 

£ed 

D 
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A 


Eire, 
to  be 


-ittcivil, 
lent, 

malhonneie, 
disposif 
porte, 
le  premier, 
pret, 
prompt, 
propre, 
le  second, 
sujet, 
"terrible. 


uncivil^  nicle,<^ 

slow, 

dishonest, 

proae, 

apt,  addicted, 

the  first, 

ready, 

quick, 

fit,  qualifiedybr, 

the  second, 

subject,  liable, 


ifairefudqM 
chose,  ioi 
someduBg. 


terrible,' 

B      10°.  The  following  Adnouns,  construed  also  with  itre,  n 
quire  the  preposition  de  before  the  next  infinitive  and  noim. 


Eire, 
to  be  ^ 


^atse,  glad, 
assure, 
avide, 
capable, 
content, 
curieux, 
digne, 
ennuye, 
en  etat, 
fache 
honteux, 
incapable, 
incertain, 
indigne, 
joyeux, 
las,  tired. 


bien  aise,  veiy  glad,^ 

assured, 

greedy,  covetous, 

capable, 

contented,  pleased, 

curious  inquisitive, 

worthy, 

weaiy, 

in  a  state,  condition, 

sorry, 
ashamed. 


uncertain, 

unworthy, 

joyful, 

fatigue,  fatigued, 

micontent,  discontented,  dUsatisfied, 

ravi,  overjoyed. 

satisfait,  satisfied, 

sdr,  certain,  certain, 

a  la  veilk,  ou   \   upon  the  brink. 


de/aire  qudqt 

in'I^pilWe;  h    «*««,  to  d 
«^       '  ■      somethiog. 


I 


'j»' 


sur  h  point,    'j      or  very  near  to, 

11°.  The  following  Nouns,  chiefly  construed  with  ar^ 
without  the  article,  require  the  preposition  de  before  the  ^ 
infinitive. 

\^^u^   (occasion,  or  to  stand 
Avoir,   )^«»''^^|     in  need  of. 


besoin    \  ^^^^9^  '^r,  or 


to 


chase,       •\?<>m^ 
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stget, 
Jort, 


At  f aire  quelque 
chose,  to  do 
tomediing. 


'eongi,  leave,"^ 

coutume,  or       7        to  use^  or  to 

itre  accotttumCf )  be  used, 

dessein,        a  design,  or  to  intend, 

droit,  a  ri^ht, 

envie,  amuid,  [ 

lieu,  reason,  room,  > 

occasion,  an  opportunity, 

permission,  permission, 

raison,  reason,  or  to  be  m  the  right, 

soin,  care,  or  to  take  care. 

subject,  occasion, 
to  be  in  the  wrong,^ 
fikewisc  all  nouns  construed  with  other  verbs,  either  with 
without  an  article,  so  that  they  do  not  signify  or  imply 
clination,  Reluctancy,  Aptness,  Fitness,  or  Unfitness:  as, 
fn'a  donni  la  peine  de  le  faire ;  He  gave  me  the  trouble  of 
doing  it. 

li  eu  beaucoup  de  peine  ^  le  faire;  T  have  had  much  trouble 
to  do  it. 

which   last  instance  the  noun  peine  implies  Difficulty, 
\luctancy,  and  therefore  governs  it. 


B 


liM  list  of  'noaiis,  requiriog  de  before  the  mfinitive,  will  not  be  amus  for 


young  learneri 

nItMy        anbition.     €kagr%n^ 

art.     dUkpnTf 
nttge^      advantage.     divU^ 
MltoN,        attention,     dirir^ 
,    andacioBsness. 
adWce. 
eafemess 


dwreiSf 


grief,     impntdeneeyimpmdenct* 

despair,     impudenee,  impndence. 

~~'^~      impuU*  }  impotence^ 

ttmcey    {  inability. 

ineomttuh  >  inconve- 

diiS^     J  niency. 

in  nature.     uuoUnee.  insolence. 


c 


spite. 

desire. 

danger. 

displeasure. 


Hie,        greediness,     ^frmhne^      sanciness.     tjdexltoii,        intention. 
K^,  friendship,     emdafras,  trouble.     impisUiitM,    uneasiness, 

nr,  love.     €iivi«y  mind.    Jugemeiiif       judjgpnent. 

nte,       expectation,     etphwuee^  expectation,    jwttee,  lustice. 

u 


gawe, 


Ml, 


mar, 
Ht, 


W 


arrogance,  etpoitf 

art;^  etitnt, 

skill.  faeiUtS, 

action,  faveiir, 

authority,  /ofoiiy 

assurance.  fermet4y 

goodness.  fierU^ 

good  luck.  /orc«9 

council,  furew. 


bojpe.     Uberiif 
wit,  gouus.     mof Ire, 
facility. 


berty. 

.»^..«,  master. 

ma^a(n'e••eyaukwardness 

favour.     nuUkeur,       misfortune.  t\ 

way.     nuUke^  malice. 

firmness,     mantle,    manner,  way. 

haughtiness,     mmi^icttiem,        grief. 

strength,     m^tif,  motive. 

fury,     mojftn^ 


choice,    fnnt,   face,  assurance,     notifre. 
heart,     grttce,      grace,  favour.     tUeeuUi, 


courage. 


Mla^yConveniency.  .Adfrtfude, 

rotiiie,     coMlimint.  karduue, 

mm.,    confusion.  Award, 

Utku,      tonstancy.  hmUe,  shame,     patience 

9§lii,        etmoBity*  hatmiiet^,       kindnest.     peine, 


means. 

nature. 

neeessity. 

glory.     oliUgatUm,     obligation. 

custom,     wdttf  ordei^ 

oldness.     crgueHy  pride. 

chance,     ptfsston,  passion. 
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J^plmtir,  pleasure,  f^e,                     ^^*  *^^  kim 

pomwtTy^  power,  riaqut^                    nsk.  fotcci,  care 

prieauHoHf  precaotien.  nue,       cminins^^  craft.  Umiriii,  radinew 

priMomp-}  presuinp-  anyiwiff,             wisdooib  mtmUiy  yanitT. 

/aoRy      )  tioa.  MitfTodimySatiaf action.  voUmU^  wiU. 

jMnMoicfy  mig^t  aeoiiaajf,             smdal. 

Moreover  observe,  that  any  noon  or  adnonn,  derived  from  verbs,  req^nires 
Ihe  seme  prepofition  before  tbe  next  infinitive  or  nonn,  as  tke  verb  winch  it 
is  derived  fram.  Tbns  4immi  amnaedL  riwln  resolved,  9fe»  sovetn,  thelor* 
mer  the  second  state  of  noons,  and  the  latter  the  third,  and  ooth  the  prepo> 
sitkni  de  before  the  infinitive,  beenose  their  verbs  iUmuror  ^Hmmer  to  won- 


der at.  to  be  amased,  and  rrfssiidf  to  resolve,  do  so.   U  ia  the  aaae  with/«rct^ 
«6<if«rtoR,  and  pri$9mpiiom^  Sec.  derived  from  forcer ,  obHger,  jpHnamtr^  Sic 


B      12«.  The  impersonals,  as  il  appartient,  il  convietH,  il   . 
'    bten^il  depend,  il  plait,  iic.il  est,  followed  by  an  adnoiui,  and 
c'est,  by  a  noun,  require  the  prepositicm  de  before  the  infini- 
tive: BM, 

II  appartient  atixjperes  de  ch&tier  leurs  enfans;  It  beki!^ 
to  fathers  to  chastise  their  children. 

II  ne  lui  conyieTLt  point  de  prendre  des  airs;  It  does  not 
become  him  or  her  to  take  airs. 

II  leur  sied  bien  de  se  conduire  aind;  It  becomes  diem  well 
to  behave  thus. 

II  depend  de  lui  de  vous  donner  cet  emploi;  It  depends  on 
him  to  appoint  you  to  that  employment. 
C      Foils  platt-il  de  vous  arriter  ?    Do  you  choose  to  stop  ? 

II  n'est  pas  decent  d  unjuge  de  montrer  de  la  partixmU;  It 
does  not  behove  a  judge  to  betray  any  partiality. 

II  est  dai^^reux  d€uu  Londres  de  se  retirer  de  nutf;  It  il 
daamrous  in  London  to  walk  home  atmght. 

£8t*il  sens4  de  laisser  detruire  tm  otaorage  si  ut^f  1^'^ 
prudent  to  let  soch  a  useful  work  be  destro^d  ? 

Cest  le  propre  de  la  vertu  de  nous  charmer  ;  It  is  die  jpfO' 
perty  of  virtue  io  charm  us.  ^ 

When  c^est  comes  before  a  noun,  followed  by  an  iafinhjflit^ 
Dreqtnres  que  besides  de,  bef(H«  the  ii^mtive. — ^And  whe»4Vrf 
ccmies  before  an  infinitive,  followed  by  a  noun,  and  wf^ 
infinitive,  it  will  have  no  preposition  before  the  ii«t  infiiitlify 
and  que  de  before  the  second :  as,  "^^,» 

Oest  sagesse  ({ue  d'avouersafaute;  It  is  wisdom  toi.owii^^'' 

fault.  () 

Cast  ittefou  que  de  croire  ee  mii  riest  pas  cmuevable ;  r. 'i 
lliey,  or  tihiese,  are  mad,  who  believe  wluit  is^nbt  doaeeitaMir 


IS**.  The  impersonal  i{  1/ a,  Bud  <fest a  t(ms,^ c^^lt^^ 
require  the  prepcmiUoa  a  u^oie  ^3da  \T&Bsdc»«\.>«ft^v>  t^f#t 
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II  y  a  duplaisir  4  ckasser,  or  d  la  chasse  ;  A 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  hunting. 
Oest  d  vous  k  lui  en  parler ; 
It  is  your  business  to  speak  to  him,  or  her,  of  it. 
Ce  n*est  pas  i  vous  d  me  commander ;  You  are  not  to  command 
me. 

f  Instanoct  occur  in  good  writen  of  de  being  used  instead  of  d  after  c'ed 
s  . .  •  •  9  aSf 

Cttt  A  MMff  de  rSgler  aof  4utm$  ;  It  belongs  to  yon  to  decide  onr  fate. 

Ceti  a  la  remmmii  d^ixentr  soil  eMptr«  tar  voire  nom ;  It  belongs  to  fame  to 
«icrcise  her  empire  on  yonr  name.] 

14<>.  These  terms  of  comparison  require  que  de  before  the 
next  infinitive. 

plus,      more,      mieux,      better.        sipeu,    so  little.  B 

mains,   less.        plutot,      rather.         tant,      so  much. 
imoinSfVLiAess.     si,  so.  tel,         suchlike:  as, 

Etudiez  plut6t  que  de  perdre  voire  temps ; 
Study  rather  than  lose  your  time. 
^ien  ne  lui  plait  tant  que  d*apprendre  le  malheur  des  autres,  S^e* 
Nothing  pleases  him  so  much  as  to  hear  of  others'  misfortune. 

Avertir  to  warn,  to  give  notice,  and  eharger  to  charge  with,  being  attended 
by  two  nonns,  govern  the  first  relation  (or  state)  of  the  person,  and  the  second 
of  the  thing,  and  require  the  infinitive  with  de  ;  as, 

Avertir  qiuelqu^un  de  quelque  ehuey  or  defoire  eon  devoir  ; 
To  give  one  notice  of  something,  to  forewarn  him  to  do  his  doty. 
jyifemdre  to  forbid,  permettre  to  permit,  to  allow,  and  rrfueery  to  deny,  to  re-  ^ 
fuse,  govern  the  first  relation  of  the  thing,  and  the  third  of  the  person ;  and  C 
require  the  infinitive  with  de:  as, 

Je  vous  permete  ou  defends  de  lefaire;    I  permit,  or  forbid  you  to  do  it. 
Rrfueer  quelque  ckoee  it  auehfu^un  ;         To  deny  somebody  something. 

JM/endreis  also  construed  with  que  and  the  subjunctive. 

Denumder  requires  the  infinitive  with  d,  when  it  signifies  only  asking  or  dr- 
snandti^:  but  in  the  sense  of  deskiug,  beggtugyire.  it  requires  die.-^It  u  also 
better  to  useprier,  in  this  sense,  instead  of  dimanaer:  as,  12  demande  a  manger^ 
on  i  oiler  se  promener;  He  asks  to  eat,  or  to  go  a  walking.  11  m'a  denumdi  on 
fflS  de  hdrendre  ee  serviee4d  ;  He  desired  me,  begged  of  me,  to  do  him  that 
piece  of  service. 

Again,  Prter  governs  the  first  relation  of  the  person  and  the  second  of  the 
filing :  as,  Prier  quelqt^un  dkine  chose:  To  beg  a  thing  of  one. 

/MHl#«r  governs  the  first  relation  when  it  is  a  person,  or  a  pronoun  personal, 
sad  the  third  when  it  is  a  thing :  as.  iusuUer  quelqv^n:  to  insul|^  abuse,  af- 1^ 
front  one.    JnsuUer  i  la  misire  d^auirui  ;  to  insult  another's  misfortune.-~We  ^ 
likewise  elegantly  say,  iusuUer  aox  nUserables^  to  insult  the  unfortunate. 

MMier^  to  deserve,  requires  either  the  infinitive  with  df,^  or  the  subjunctive 

preferred. 

He  does  not  deserve  that  one  shall  do  him  any  service. 
Prendre  garden  to  take  care,  which  requires  the  jeeend  state  in  English,  re- 
qnires  the  third  in  Frencli,  and  the  infinitive  with  de,  or  the  subjunctive  with 
que;  as, 
Preuex  garde  i  eela  ;  Take  care  of  that. 

Prena  garde  de  iwsUter  ;  Beware  of  falling,  or  take  care  you  do  not 

fall,  or  not  to  faU. 
Prena/forde  qu'tlftetuse  eela;  Take  care  lest  he  8l\ou\d  do  VeoX.. 
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J^  Bat  note,  that  the  Frcadi  vie  no  iie|^ti?e  wiUtpnmir*  garde,  when  tiie  neit 
▼erb  u  in  the  infinitive. 

Pertuadiff  to  penoade,  attended  by  one  bovb  oaly^  ggvwntitin  the  fint 
state :  as, pernuul«rqudqu*uny to persnade one ;  fermudlar fueifve dbete, to per- 
snade  one  thing,  when  it  is  attended  by  two  noons,  it  governs  the  Hni  stati 
df  the  thing,  and  the  third  of  the  person  i  as,  wrmtmder  vne  cJUte  d  qm^n; 
lo^persoaoe  one  to  something.  And  vrhen  it  is  toUowed  by  a  verb,  it  reqaim 
it  u  the  infinitive  with  de :  as  also  does  dusaiider  to  dissnadey  and  dmtmt 
to  deter ;  but  these  two  always  govern  the  first  state  of  the  person,  andtiie 
■acond  ot  the  thine :  as,  ditmadT  qudfuhm  4§  yarinMr  ciMa,  to  dimadelBe 
from  a  thing ;  U  ^Unmwr  de  lafmre^  to  deter  hmi  from  doing  it. 

InstnAtt  to  instmct,  governs  the  funst  state  ol  the  peraon,  and  the  seoand  of 


the  thing :  as  mdrtdre  ^melau'mm  fum  rihsw,  to  inabnact  asM  s  bat 
apprendre^  montrer,  (to  teacn^  learn,  show),  goveni  the  third  afcate  of  the~pc^ 
son :  as,  eiueigner  la  Gramnunre  d  quelqu'un,  to  teach  one  Grammar. 
B.  Lastly,  ""    "^        ^   *'  ._    .L_  ^„-.^-..-    irv  .. 

inljatin. 

as,  Memwuse 

Mistere  oZtcui,  to  resist  one ;  retuter  a  queiq 

npon  bread  and  water,  vtvra  de  jpaw  4r  »aaK. 

15°.  The  prepositions  de  and  iL  construed  with  the  infioitive, 
mawer  to  the  English  preposition  to^  used  also  before  verbs  j 
and  it  ought  to  have  been  observed,  that  it  is  the  foregoing 
verb,  or  noun,  that  determines  which  of  the  two  must  be  used. 
But  there  remains  another  preposition  (pour),  likewise  answer- 
ing to  to,  and  of  the  same  use,  before  verbs^  and  which  denot^ 
the  Design  or  End  of,  or  Reason  for,  doing  something. 
Therefore, 

^  Whenever  the  particle  to  coming  before  an  infinitive,  can  a$ 
well  be  rendered  hyfor  to,  inofdef  to,  with  a  des^  to,  widi 
die  infinitive,  or  to  the  end  that,  ot  only  that,  with  tbe  indkativ^ 
or  subjunctive,  or^br  with  the  genmd,  it  must  be  rendered  iolo 
French  by  pour:  as  likewise  the  French  for  these  expresaoBs^ 
for  to,  in  order  to,  with  a  design  to,  to  the  end  that,  MaAfor 
with  a  gerund,  is  pour,  or  qfin  &  with  the  infinitive,  or  ctfin  (fu 
vrith  the  subjunctive ;  as, 
II  Fa  fait  pour  me  faire  de  la  peine;  He  did  it  to  make  sk 

uneasy. 
II  a  ete  pendu  pour  avoir  vole  sur  le  grand  chemin ; 
He  was  hanged^r  robbing  upon  the  lughway.  -^ 

Afin  ^obtenir  cette  gr&ce  ;  in  order  to  obtain  diat  favour. 

D  Afin  quef«  lui  reponde ;  tibat  I  may  answer  hia  letter. 
16°.  Ine  verb  coming  after  trop,  assez,  sujfisamment^ 
sunt,  and  suffire,  always  requires  the  prepositioa  pour 
it:  as, //es^trop5eit5^p0uryirjfec«&c;  He  hat  too^ nmdii 
^0  do  that.  '^ 

Elle  n*est  pas  assez  riche  pour  epoiuser  wn  Due  f  *  '^^  T 
She  is  not  rich  enough  to  marry  a  Dtike.  I„t^ 

Ije  merite  ne  six&t  pas  pour  reussir;  Merit  knot^ 
thrive. 

Mind  then  well  the  relalions  vi\l\c\\^iSaeT£a^£aafi^V«^ 
^,/or,  and  to,  have  to  ttieae\]lMree'BTexw3QL<nsLt&,d«^5)i,v«w 
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Tbe  ii^rund  (ing)  witk  the  prepositions  o^,  /roni,  wUh^  (or  the  infinitive  A 
ttwt  can  be  retolvea  by  aay  <»f  fhete  prepoMtiom  and  the  |>enimi)  is  rendered 
by  the  infinitiye  with  d«.— The  Enefish  g^rond,  with  the  ^Mrepositions  in  and 
<•  (or  the  infinitive  that  can  be  resolYed  after  that  manner)  is  rendered  by  the 

iafiBtttve  with  A. And  the  prepoiiti«n  /«r  with  the  f^enmd  (or  the  infini- 

tit e  so  resolved),  bv  the  infinitive  with  ^oiir.    See  the  examples  above. 

The  En^^lish  i^runa.  with  the  prepositions  ta  and  6y,  is  also  rendered  in 
French  hf  the  genma^  with  the  prepMition  ai ;  as,  by  doinf  that,  or  in  doinn^ 

Moreover  observe,  ttt^  that^ovr  is  never  used  in  French  witfi  a  ferand  as  hi 
Bnfrlisfa^  hot  ahnys  with  the  mfkutive. 

Sdiy,  That  English  gfemnds,  construed  with /or,  are  rendered  in  French  by 
the  compound  offthe  present  of  the  infioftive,  or  by  a  noun :  as,  /2  a  Hi  pen- 
dupowavoktveUim  pmur  vol:  He  has  been  Danfed  forrobblsf :  the  noun 
denotinf^  the  action  itself,  and  the  compoand  tense  the  time  of  the  action, 
which  ispast. 

Sdly,  That  these  tiiree  prepositimit,  de,  d,  poicr,  are  not  always  pnt  so  im- 
mediately before  verbs,  as  in  Bnf  lisfa,  bat  some  word  or  words  mav  be  Trtit 
between,  as  pronouns,  and  some  adverbs,  which  must  come  immediately  oe-  ^ 
fore  the  verb ;  as,  0 

Pwr  Tons  doMKr  ;  To  |^ve  yon. 

p0ur  mieux  r^Mfidre;  To  answer  better. 

4/ftfy,  That  they  are  also  somettmes  osed  before  the  infinitive,  withovt  any 
previous  noun,  or  verb,  that  determine  them,  to  wit,  in  the  beginning  of.  a 
sentence ;  as, 

De  vous  dirt  eommeni  etla  ed  arrwi.  ^eat  ee  qiuh  nejmu  ; 

To  tell  you  how  that  did  happen,  that  I  cannot,  or  it  u  what  I  cannot. 

In  which  construction,  de  prepares  the  mind  to  a  greater  attention  to  what 
one  is  going  to  say. 

d  not  only  comes  in  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  but  is  also  'constmed  with 
verbs  that  require  de :  but  then  d  Wh  nnder  some  of  the  relations  of  disposi- 
tion and  inclination,  which  (as  we  shall  see  in  the  chapter  of  prepositioiu)  are 
denoted  by  that  particle :  and  d  thus  used,  can  be  resolved  in  English  by  ^, 
or  with,  and  a  c^nmd :  or  if,  and  the  indicative ;  as, 
A  enjvger  par  Ue  appareacee  ;  If  we  may  judge  by  appeanmeei,  or  probabi- 
lities. 
A  mere  eamme  Ufaiif  U  n'tra  pas  loin  ;  If  he  lives  at  that  rate  he  will  not  live 

long.  (J 

A  Ventrntdre^  on  dtroif  ^ve,  or  On  dtroti,  k  Veidendre,  que^  &c. 
To  hear  him  speak,  er  by  hearing  him  speak,  one  would  say  that,  9^, 

As  for  povr,  before  an  infinitive,  in  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  it  alvrays 
keeps  itsjpropertY  of  denoting  tbe  Deeign^  £id,  or  Cdme  of  doing  something ; 
as.  Four  oootr  pru  tant  aejfeineSf  U  u*en  eat  pas  mieux  ricompenai  / 

Fcr  taking  so  much  pains,  he  is  not  tiie  better  rewarded  for  it ; 

The  infinitive  can  also  begin  uie  sentence  without  any  preposition  at  all 
before  it,  which  happois  when  one  speaks  senteotiously,  or  is  laying  down 
general  maxims :  as, 

Potcuotr  titre  atec  aoi  rnhne^  9f  aanoir  xwre  enec  lea  aufres,  e^eat  la  grande  'f 
aeiemce  delavie  ;Tohe  able  to  Uve  with  oneself,  and  to  know  bow  to  live  with  'j- 
o^ers,  is  the  great  science  of  life.  - 

Lastly,  Whenever  in  a  sentence  two  verbs  come  togedier,  joined  by  the     ■' 
enclitick  4*>  ST^'^at  care  must  be  taken  (especially  if  mey  govern  different     ^ 
relations  and  particles)  to  give  to  each  of  Aem  the  respective  relation  or  par- 
tiele  which  it  reqaires :  as  in  |i4aein|^  a  noim  after  the  first  verb,  and  before 
the  second  a  pronoun  in  that  state,  which  it  reqiitiea  ;  or  in  repeating  the  pr^  J) 
noon  before  each  verb. 

H  Therefore  this  Ei^Ksfa  scntenee. 

That  pleaaed mid eharm§d  the  Prime^  is  translated  thus  in  Flnnch: 

Cela  pint  au  Prince  dc  le  channa,  not  Cela  plut  if  charmoj  Sec.  because  we 
say^  Charmermtdqt^mi  ir  pUmre  d  q^tmqtfun.  It  is  flie  same  mm  these  sentences : 

IwiU, and  Bind  mj^i^nfuyU  mg  premiu ;  Je  veoz  acoomplir  ma  promesse, 
it  Je  promets  de  letaire.  not  Je  veux  4*  promts,  ifc.  because  vovlotr  requires  no 
preposition,  and  pramettre  requires  de. 

He  made  mtcdk  •/  hie  son,  and  ga»e  him  hia  hkaainr  ; 

II  fit  des  caresses  &  son  fils,  Sc  lui  donna  sa  benediction;  n^lUJU  •  «  « ^ 
doMM  a  aonJUa/  becaaae,  Ihmigh  the  lexbs  have  the  aame.  tei^^mea^  ^t\  fMsok. 
maat  be  attended  by  Ha  relatioa. 
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J^  It  is  the  Mmc  with  two  prepotitions ;  each  iniut  haVe  ib  se^iii^  ^^ffancs 
expressed  or  ondentood ;  ana  the  understood  regimen  is  always  thai  4ii  the 
latter  preposition :  as^  w 

Tke  mu  ioi  aitote,  ma  the  other  behwy  aie  ;  L'un  s'assit  au-dessns  dt  iboi,  tt 
I'antre  au-dessoos ;  so  regoJar  and  nice  the  French  laaf*iB|»e  is  in  ilict&> 
str  action.] 

N.B.  In  a  collection  of  Phrases  and  Dialofpies  lately  iNihUsbedbjKr* 
Des  CarriereB,  the  verbs  mentioned  page  303  to  318  are  instanced  mth  thdr 
respective  regimensj 

17**  The  Gerund  is  always  indecliRable ;  therefore  we  sa; 

in  both  genders  and  numbers, 

Un  homme  craignant  Dieu;  a  man  fearing  God. 

Unefemme  craignant  Dieu ;  a  woman  fearing  God. 

Des  gem  (Craignant  Dieu;  people  fearing  God. 

Except  only  in  some  expressions  of  the  Law-style,  as  h  m- 

B  <2ante  compte  (a  woman  giving  an  account  at  law  of  the  money 

which  she  was  accountable  for).     Nos  gens  tenants  nos  Com 

de  Farhment  (style  of  Proclamation,  to  say  only  Oar  parUa- 

menu)* 

It  is  a  great  Q/Mtrt  among  French  Grammarians,  whether  the  ezpresiioaf 
of  these  sentences  are  germids,  or  only  verbal  adnouns. 
XJne  riquete  l^iiaante  d  ee  que^  &c. 
A  petition  tending  to  what,  ^c. 
UnefiUe  nugeure  asante  €f  jfcwtssante  de  ee»  drqiU  ; 
A  young  woman  of  age  enjoying  her  riffhts. ' 
Ces  itqffes  ae  aoal  pas  approetaaahm  de  ceUee  oueje  vi$  hier  ; 
These  stuffs  are  not  like  those  I  saw  yesterday. 
Son  humeur  eU  tellement  rSpugnanie  d,  la  mienne,  que,  Sfc, 
His  or  her  temper  is  so  repugnant  to  mine,  that,  ^c. 
La  campagne  est  pleine  de  irouneaux  qui  paissent  €rrans  d  leur  griy  4r  AoadtMua 
^  OUT  Vherbei  The  country  is  full  of  grazing  cattle,  wandering  up  and  dowi, 
V'  and  skippmg  in  the  grass. 

It  is  very  indifferent  what  appellation  to  give  to  these  derivatifes  (aad 
others  from  verbs  neuter),  so  they  are  known,  and  the  learner  is  infofibed, 
that  use  will  have  them  govern  the  same  relation  as  the  verbs  from  ^diidi  tiief 
Ri-e  derived,  and  besides  agree,  in  gender  and  number,  with  the  termto'idiia 
tliey  refer.  I  will  insert  a  list  of  them  in  the  Appendix:  bat  the  neiMtf 
know  whether  they  are  genmds  or  adnouns,  is  to  see  if  they  can  be  constiaed 
with  the  verb  sub&t.  to  be:  in  which  case  they  are  adnouns,  otherwii^'^" 
arc  eeninds. 

Likewise  there  are  in  French  a  great  many  words,  which  are  both 
and  gerunds ;  as  appelant^  ussUgeatUf  conquirant,  itwdkmt^  saeml,  ' 
huhituHi,  negotiant,  oupplumty  &c.  but  their  construction  has  no  di 
they  are  used  like  nouns,  and  they  govern  no  state,  as  they  do  when 
gerunds.  .   ;  ^ 

A  (Treat  many  participles  are  also  used  substantively,  as  edUi^  Uetli(^emd% 
daniH^^  &c.  &c.    You  will  find  complete  lists  of  them  in  the  A|vpelldi|E.  '^X 

D     We  often  express  with  a  conjunction  and  a  tense  of  ,t3||  |pF 

cative  what  is  expressed  with  a  gerund  in  other  laingui4|ii9i>|U 

order  to  avoid  the  ambiguity  that  may  arise  frp^ 

being  indeclinable.    Thus^  instead  of  saying,  Je  lesmStiiM^ 

iris  couranl  la  poste,  I  met  them  riding  post,  We.i!$^y,^|^J^'|,'JJ].; 

Je  ies  ai  rencontres  qui  couroient  lapastep  'i^tf^lWJ»J 

because  couraut  may  as  well  refer  to  the  subjecitjfc^^  — - 

object  Ies.  II  a  etc  chez  elles^S^ tiles  a  trouvees  ^vtk^' 

mangeoient,  instead  oi  bu'cant  b^  mtti\gtdu\\  "Hfi*^ 

tlieir  house,  and  tound  t\\ewi e^Xiw^ ;axA^\\^\^'^.        .m.  4%v 
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,, ,  Tbe^jcruild  sometimes  takes  the  preppsition  en  before  it^  as^ 
in  English  in  and  bj^y  and  can  foe  resolved  by  the  conjunctions 
f>hen,  whilst,  and  as,  with  a  tense  of  the  indicative :  as, 
j£  tai  vu  en  passant ;  I  saw  him  by  the  way,  or  as  I  passed  by. 

When  the  pronoun  en  meets  with  a  e^erund,  it  is  pnt  after  it.  and  not  before, 
as  it  Riiebt,  il  the  g^erand  was  resolved  by  a  tense  of  the  indictttive,  in  order 
ff^^avoMfilie  eqaiTOcation,  that  may  be  occasioned  by  en  pronoun,  and  en  pre- 
position :  as,  , 

M  U.prim^d'imlrMire  tmfiUj  tottUmi  en/mre  un  mttant :  or  eomme  tl  en  vonloit 
f aire  J  or  eotnme  il  votdoti  en/atr«  un  swmii;  He  desired  him  to  instruct  his  son, 
as  he  would  make  a  learned  man  of  him. 

The  English  gerund  (ing)  so  much  used  with  the  particles 
a,  an,  the,  or  nothing  before  it,  or  with  c/after,  is  rendered  q 
into  French  by  a  noon,  or  by  a  pronoun  and  a  verb,  or  an  infi- 
nitive when  it  comes  after  a  verb  with  a  or  an :  as, 

The  impoverishing  of  the  body  is  the  enriching  of  the  soul ; 

L'appauvrissement  du  corps  est  ce  qui  enrichit  fame. 

He  is  gone  a  walking;  it  est  alle  se  promener. 

A  virtuous  man  does  not  leave  oS  doing  good,  but  when  he 
gives  over  living ; 

L^homme  vertueux  ne  cesse  de  faire  du  lien  qu'en  cessant  de 
vivrc. 

His  perfect  knowledge  of  the  French  Tongue  is  the  reason  of 
his  being  chosen  for  that  embassy ; 

La  connoissance  parfaite  qu*il  a  de  la  langue  Frangoise,  est  C 
la  raison  pourquoi  on  Fa  choisi  pour  cette  ambassade. 

Observe,  besides,  that  the  gerund  with  the  verb  substantive 
to  be  is  rendered  into  French  by  the  verb  of  the  gerund,  in  the 
tense  of  the  verb  substantive :  as. 

He  is  dancing,  II  danse  ;  /  was  reading,  Je  lisois,  Sfc, 

%  Mr,  H^ldir,  in  his  iihistration*  of  CAamtoud's  Grammar,  has  taxed  him 
with  eiTor,  for  not  having^  distinguished  the  Participle  present  from  the  Ge- 
rund. 

Witliout  meaning  the  least  offence  to  Mr.  H.  whose  merit  is  readily  ac- 
knowledged, as  his  coiTections  are  altogeUier  highly  commendable,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  he  has  espoused  the  wrong  side  of  the  question.  His  prin- 
^pal  authority  is  Resinui,  one  of  those  antiquated  granunarianfi,  who,  fet- 
tered with  the  prejudices  of  school,'  dare  not  soar  higher,  and  are  anxious  to  p. 
chalk  the  syntax  of  all  languages  after  that  of  the  Latin,  without  anv  regard  -LI 
to  the  peculiar  genius  of  each. 

This  vindication  of  CA«m6«ii<f,  who  himself  has  followed  Girard^  is  grounded 
upon  the  opinion  of  tVailty,  who  is  himself  a  professional  man  in  Latin,  and 
whose  French  Grammar  has  superseded  that  of  Resiaut  in  Paris,  near  thirty 
yie^,  after  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  University  of  Paris ;  a  class  of  men 
cxniversant  in  Latin,  who  have  adopted  the  book,  though  tlie  Participle  pre> 
sent  is  missing  in  it. 

It  remains  to  prove  that  the  opinion  of  Chambaud  and  IVailly  is  justifiable. 

Tlie  Participle  is  so  called,  because  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both  the 
verb  and  the  sCdjective ;  tliat  is,  verb-like,  it  governs ;  and  adieclive-Iike,  it 
is  declinable,  and  may  be  the  predicate  of  a  sentence )  but  the  French  Ge- 
rund, though  possessing  the  first  of  the  > properties,  vtz.  that  of  governing, 
docs  not  now  enjoy  the  others,  as  it  did  formerly  jit  therefore  cannot  be  style<l 
aVarttciple. 

Tile  Gemnd  is  so  called,  because  H  is  the  vicegerent  of  a  verb,  always  c^vb- 
ordinate  to  tlie  principal  verb  of  the  sentence,  Viavins  \V\«  iAm«i  \«is^.v\^xv 
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^  with  its  pnmttire  varb,  tnd  standing,  ts  it  were>  for  a  subject  together  witb 
ilsattrimite. 

The  Genmd  scrrestoeBpresfy  V.  The  state,  chiefly  of  the  sal^^ct,  gome- 
times  of  the  object  of  an  action. 

ft>.  The  motiTe  or  ground  of  a  8ubject  for  acting. 

30.'  The  circomstancey  manner,  or  means  of  an  action. 

N.B.  The  sttbfeet  of  an  action  is  always  a  noun  or  pronoun  goifmax%ii 
▼erb ;  as  the  object  is  a  noun  or  pronoun  governed  by  a  verb.  The  0^ 
to  which  a  Genmd  may  refer,  most  be  gorerocd  wahout  the  assislsoceof 
any  preposition. 

In  iti  two  first  capacities,  the  Gerund  answers  to  the  questions  0^^ 

Mow  t  and  may  be  resolved,  either  W  the  relative  conjunctive  qytf  o#the 

conjonctions  eommi^jmrce  f  tie,&c.  |»enxed  to  a  verb  in  the  indicative  mood. 

_      Li  its  t^rd  capaoty,  it  anawers  to  tha^ueotiona  mhm  f  how  ^  and  may 

^  be  resolved  by  the  coiy unctions  lortfuef  pendant  que,  prefixed  to  a  verbb 

the  indicative  niood. 

10.  Example  of  Gerunds  expretstng  the  stmte  tf  a  wiyect  andcbieC. 

Albert  ValsUin  fut  natmrelkmentfirt  sobre;  ne  dormant  pru^pmtr 
tcavaiilant  toujouri^  suppoitant  patiemment  le/roid  4r  lafatm,6ic,  **  Al- 
bert Valstein  was  naturally  very  sober  ;  taking  almost  no  sleep,  bang  aiwaTS 
at  work,  patiently  enduring  coid  and  hunger,  ij-c."  Here  the  state  ofVal* 
stein  isoescrihed;  the  gerunds  c/on7?aMf,  &c.  may  be  resolved  by  enwMi^ 
darmoit,  &c.  or  qui  dormoit,  6zc,  the  imperfect  of  their  respective  veiH 
hecBLvaefutf  the  principal  verb  of  the  sentence,  denotes  a  time  past. 

Cette  Dante  est  d'un  excellent  car  active ;  soignaitt  le$  maladetf  UusA 
deiaHmones,  obligeant  toujoun  quand  elle  le  pent,  ^'  This  lad^  is  of  is 
excellent  temper;  attending  the  sick,  giving  aims,  always  obUgmgitka^ 
Q  she  has  it  in  her  power.^  Here  the  disposition  of  the  Lady  a  dMcribra;*tlie 
gerunds  may  be  resolved  by  coifwie  elle  saiguef  &c.  the  preMnt  tenta  oltixir 
respective  verbs,  because  est,  the  principd  verb,  denotes  the  present  tne. 

Combien  yoyons-nous  de  gen8,qut  connoissant  le prix  du  tempu  Upttkst 

mal  €t  propos  /  ^*  How  many  people  we  see,  who  knowing  the  vaiutf  ofttne, 

yet  waste  it  to  no  purpose  r    Here  ronnoMian^  may  be  reaolTed  MJbi^i& 

connoissent ;  or  the  second  verb  perdent  may  be  accompaaiailiiittliie 

-  conjunction  cependant, 

Oa  les  trottve  toujours  buvant  4r  man£eant ;  **  We  always^iiitf 
eating  and  drinking,**    Je  Us  ai  trouv^s  buvaut  &c  inangeant;  ^  *' 
them  eating  and  drmking."    Here  the  gerunds  buvmnt  and 
sciibe  the  state  of  the  object,  and  may  m  resolved  by  qui  b 
gent,  or  qui  buvoient  &  mangeoient,  according  to  the  tense  of  theplii|M 
verb  to  which  they  are  subordinate.  '  ^  *^ 

V,  Examples  of  Gerunds  ejfpreumg  the  motive  or  grosmd/m  1<ijy* 
■D     In  that  capacity  the  Gerund  always  refers  to  tl«e  sulject  of 
//  Pnvotp  ^  <m/*^  d  Cembridge,  vonlant  en  faire  un  hem  m 

nT^Lui         )''B€  sends,  M  km  seni.  or  irali  aead,  his  son  ti 

(supposme  he  i8>«'«?iS'*^  ^^^  » IK?^  mathematician  of  bun; 
fiiii)  iiipn*^      r  tTonioRl  expresses  the  motive  of  bis  seadiMr,^ 
// SwnS  S w»olvedby pares fu^U veut,  the praeptlm^  ^ 

««M«  ^priodpal  verb  deootes  a  time  present  or  teanwf^ft 

Bnt  in  this  phrase,  m  t*<» 

llaenwojfi  ^ssnfj^ii  Cambridge.  iQVilsinien/inrifSeGm  ,^ 
(sopposmg  he  wf  sent  his  son  to  Caianridfe,  wishisu^  to  ma|ce^' 
no  longer  there)  Vmnd  voulant  ''may  be  resolved  by  pares  ^ 
//  MaMa  k  isapearhei  tctase,  bcoanse  the  priaeipal  v 
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Two  or  vaote  gerunds  employed  togetiier,  most  be  joined,  with  ftcoiyaiie*  A 
tioa  before  the  last :  as,  Crafgnant  (Ttm  c6U  d^Hre  ab^tdmmij  9f  de  TMtM  t^m- 
imyftDt  d^e^ittreUmr  tmlt  di  tnuj^  4  mBdipem.  U  uMmmdmu  la  mmiitmtm ; 
'^  rmrimg^  on  one  hand,  to  be  deserted,  and  bemgtir^  on  the  other,  ioiuMp 
so  many  men  in  his  pay,  he  fled  to  the  monntaios." 

The  g^emnds  pest  are  formed  with  the  asBiftaiiee  •f  the  helpisif  feraiids 
^jfmtt  KoA  iUmt ;  ak 

La  vilU  aynnt  €i^  prise  ie  ahandormie  au  mllagey  le  aoUol  vfUun  iimmen$e 
huHn  ;  ^  The  town  having  been  taken  and  delivered  ap  to  pionder,  the  soi- 
dim  made  an  immense  booty."  Here  ajfrnii  6U  does  for  the  two  participlet 
prise  and  abandoimde,  because  both  are  used  affirmatively ;  but  when  one  is 
used  affirmatively^  and  the  other  neratively,  or  vke  versii,  the  i^emnd  must  be 
repeated;  as,  Laville  n'ayant  posroKAis«r«!iMli>s,fiMis  ayant  M  pme  d^assmi^. 

In  the  two  capacities  above-mentioned,  the  French  gerund,  it  is  t-me,  per- 
forms the  same  office  as  the  participle  nreient  of  the  CatiB  :  mrt,  for  Hm  rea- 
sons already  stated,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  ahanld  fo  by  the  same  name;  na 
more  than  the  Frendi  participle  has  a  right  to  assume  the  denomination  of  Q 
the  Latin  supine,  though  it  perform  its  part^  when  taken  actively. 

39,  Examples  0/  Gerunds  expressing  the  circumstoHce,  nuamer,  or  metms  iff<m 

action. 

In  that  capacity  the  eerand  always  refers  to  the  safe^ect  of  the  setenee, 

performing  the  same  office  as  the  gerund  in  do  of  the  Latin,  and  having  the 

imfiort  of  a  substantive,  since  it  is,  or  may  always  be,  preceded  bytfae  pre» 

portion  en,  with  which  it  forms  an  adverbial  phrase.    (N.  B.  The  tmt 

femnds  of  the  Latin,  viz.  in  di  and  dum,  have  their  offices  performed  by  the 
^ench  infinitive,  preceded  by  de  or  povr,) 

Je  Pom  reneontri  enallant  a  la  campugne:  *^  I  met  hhn  in  goiiv  into  the 
country .''  Je  iirai  sa  lettre  en  me  promenant ;  ''  I  shall  read  his  letter  irAsa  / 
take  a  walk.*  In  these  phrases  the  gerund  expresses  the  circumstance  of  the 
action :  En  allant  may  be  resolved  By  Comme  falloiSi  or  lorsque  j^allois :  En 
me  promenant  may  be  resolved  by  quandje  me  promenereiy  or  pmirnt  fueje  me 
promenerai,  ^ 

V0H8  Vavezfait  en  conrant ;  ''  You  have  done  it  running"  It  vous adHIa 
vMiif  tout  en  riant ;  *^  He  spoke  the  truth  to  you,  thougn  in  a  pleasant  manr 
ner"  In  these  phrases  the  gerund  expresses  the  manner  of  the  action :  En 
eourant  may  be  resolved  by  comme  or  lorsque  vous  conriez :  Tout  en  riant  may 
be  resolved  by  quoiqu*ii  rn. 

On  I'a  suiri  a'icn  vomissement  iwcitMf  en  lui  f aisant  prendre  tons  les  jours 
deux  cuiueries  de  vin  d'Espagne  ;  ^  He  has  been  cured  of  an  inveterate  vomit- 
ing, by  taking  two  spoonfuls  of  Spanish  wine  every  day."    Here  the  gerund 
-  en  f aisant  expresses  the  means  employed  to  cure  him,  and  be  resolved  by 
parce  qu*on  lut  a  fait  prendre^  &c. 

If  the  principal  verb  were  in  the  fatnre  tense,  on  leguMm;  or  in  the  con- 
ditional, on  le  guMroit^  the  gerund  would  be  resolved  bv  at  on  hit  faii,  or  st 
en  htifaisoit  jn^ndre,  on  account  of  the  condition  implied. 

From  the  examples  above  stated,  it  plainly  appears  that  the  gerund,  in  any 
capacity,  may  be  resolved  nearly  m  the  same  manner,  vtz.  by  a  conjunction 
and  a  verb :  Now  the  difference  of  the  conjunction  is  not  a  plea  to  give  the  T| 
gerund  different  denominations;  therefore  there  is  no  impropriety  in  giving  ^ 
it  birt  anename,  provided  it  may  equally  well  answer  the  purpose. 

Some  Grammarians  who  reckon  two  sorts  of  participles  in  French,  the 
active  and  the  passive,  do  not  seem  more  snccetsTul.  They  ealloar  gemttd 
tiie  participle  active,  which,  it  is  true,  exfiresses  an  action ;  but,  as  has  just 
been  shown,  cannot  be  denominated  a  participle.  As  to  their  participle  pas- 
sive, they  confess  that  it  is  mostly  used  actively ;  why  then  should  ib  deuo- 
miiiation  be  confmed  to  one  voice  only  ? 

It  may  therefore  be  fairly  inferred,  that  in  French  there  is  but  one  participle 
both  nominally  and  really ;  which  serves  for  the  past  as  well  as  present  time, 
in  both  the  active  and  passive  voice.    This  perhaps  may  be  ascribed  to  a  po^ 
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A  IS"*.  Participles  are  mere  adnouns^  sometimes  construed  with 
a  subject^  to  make  short  accidental  sentences,  Cela  dit,  ih*en 
alia ;  After  saying  thb,  he  went  away ;  but  most  times  serving 
to  form  the  compound  tenses  of  verbs.  When  they  meet  with 
nouns,  they  always  agree  with  the^i  in  number  and  gender :  as; 

"»-»»«'»"'«.{•  sLs  "sfir  }  ^.3 

J  a'    ^      ^  people  es-    des  nations     1  nations 

<fe5  ge«*  «f  im^s,  1 1-  ^r^^^       wrim^es,^     }        esteemed. 

B  When  they  are  part  of  a  tense  compound,  they  are  sometimes 
declinable,  and  sometimes  indeclinable,  according  to  die  fol- 
lowing observations : 

1st,  The  participle  is  declinable,  when  it  comes  after  the 
verb  £tre  considered  only  as  a  verb  substantive,  or  (what  is 
the  same)  when  the  participle  is  a  predicate,  that  is,  an  adnoun 
affirmed  of  the  subject ;  as, 

II  est  perdu,      Elle  est  perdue ;  He  or  She,  or  It  is  lost 

lis  sont  perdus,  Elle  sunt  perdues ;  They  are  lost,  [to  dance^ 
//  est  ravi,  Elle  est  ranede  darner  ;lle,  or  She  is  overjojed 
Elle  a  etc  ravie  de  vous  voir ;  She  has  been  charmed  to  see  yoa. 

r«     %  N,B,  The  participle  iti  is  always  indeclinable,  as  also  pu  attd/«&» 
^^  vaulu  is  very  seldom  declined.]) 

^ly,  When  the  tense  compound,  either  of  avoir  or  etre,  i» 
preceded  by  a  pronoun  relative  in  the  fourth  state,  governed  is 
an  object,  such  as  que,  le,  la,  les,  me,  te,  se,  nous,  vous,  or  bjr  a 
noun  with  a  pronoun  interrogative :  as, 

Les  peines  que  mes  amis  ont  prises ; 

The  trouble  which  my  friends  have  taken. 

hes  peines  qy^ils  se  sont  donn6es ; 

The  trouble  which  they  gave  themselves. 

Quelles  peines  a-t-il  prises  (or)  s'est-il  donn^es  ? 

What  trouble  did  he  take,  or  give  himself  ?  , 

D  Ses  saurs  ont  bien  du  merite,je  les  ai  toujours  e^m6e8 ; 
His  sisters  are  very  deserving,  I  have  always  esteemed  thenb. 
ISfous  nous  sommestromi^ib ;  We  are  mistaken  (Men  speak). 
Elks  s^itoient  ^romp6es;  Tliey  were  mistaken  (said  of  women)- 

But  the  participle  is  indeclinable,  1st,  when  the  pronoun  if 

governed  of  a  verb  coming  after  the  tense  compound,  and  W^ 

of  the  tense  compound :  as,  < 

Les  montres  qu'il  a  fait  f aire,  il  ne  les  a  pas  voulu  pa^ 

The  watches  which  he  ordered  to  be  made,  he  wottr" 

jKiy  for  them. 
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Fmi  and  vovlu  do  not  agree  widi  the  pronouns  que  and  lesy  A 
relating  to  les  montres,  because  these  pronouns  are  not  governed 
of  the  compound  tenses  ilafuit,  il  a  voulu,  but  by  the  following 
verbs  yaire  and  payer • 

^dfyj  When  it  is  governed  in  the  third  state  expressing  the 
end  of  the  verb,  and  not  in  the  fourth^  expressing  its  object. 

We  80^:  £//«  s'es^  tu4e ;  She  has  killed  herself; 
niakiQg  the  participle  agree  with  &e  protioan  se,  governed  of 
the  tease  compound,  as  its  object.     But  we  say : 
«    EUe  s'esi  donn£  la  mort,  not  s'e5^  donnee ;  She  put  herself  to 
death;  because  die  tense  compound  does  not  govern  se  as  its 
object,  but  la  mort ;  and  te  is  only  the  end,  in  ike  third  state  B 
(siH). 

Tliefiroiienn  it  iMt  rovefned  of  the  tense  compomid  in  tiieie  fonr  caset: 
tst,  W&m  the  yerb  fa»€y  Mtrviaf  to  fomi  the  compMiidtenic,  ugiiifks  <•  . 
ceaUf  to  bespeaky  to  mrdeff  as  in  the  aforesaid  example. 

Ijes  montres  quHl  a  fait /aire  ;  The  watches  which  he  ordered  to  be  made. 

• 

Sdiy,  With  verbs  impersonal :  as, 

Xies  tumuUes  qnHl  a  ralla  appaiser  ;  the  riots  which  it  was  necessary  to  quell  i 
wherein  que  is  governed  of  appaiaer^  not  of  ilfaUu. 

3dly,  With  the  participle  pu  from  pouvoir.  du  from  decoifj  touJu  from  mim* 
loir  J  and  perhaps  some  others,  after  which  there  is  an  infinitive  understood : 
as, 

Jl  a  dii  toutea  let  raisoiu  qu*ti  a  vonlo  ;  He  has  said  all  the  reasons  that  he 
would ;  dire  being  uiderstood  after  vmJm. 

Mhutge,  ComeiUe,  and  VAbU  Demuartdt  (the  Grammar  of  the  French  Aca-  p 
dtny)  nnke  Arett  mors  eseeptlons  t»  the  genenl  ride  \  pretending,  that  ^ 
when  thlas^b!kct  of  the  verb  comes  after  it.  or  whoa  the pronoan  eela  is  the 
subject,  whether  it  comes  before  or  after  the  verb,  or  wnen  the  compound 
tense  »  followed  by  eifther  a  noun  or  adnonn,  which  it  governs^  together  with 
the  pronoun,  the  partici|^  is  iodecUnable,  and  themoie  will  i^ve  writers 
«ay, 

Les  peines  (ftf 'ont  pris  mes  amisy  or  que  se  stmt  donn6  mes  amis* 
JLeopeiites  que  mtm  domi^  eette  ^ffmre^  or  que  eeihn^a  cans^. 
JLe  commerce  Pis  rendu  putssoiif e  ;  Trade  made  it  powerful, 

Les  Ai^lois  se  somt  rendu  maflres  de  U  mer;  The  English  have  made  tliem- 
selves  masters  of  the  sea. 

But  good  writers  now  keep  to  the  general  rule,  of  making  the  participle 
agree  with  the  foreg^oingnrononn,  except  only  wh«B  it  is  not  governed  of  the 
compound  tense,  or  is  in  the  third  state.  ^ 

Therefore  we  should  say : — Les  peines  qu*ont  prises. — Les  peines  que  nCa  II 
donncei,-^lta  rendue putssante — Se  sont  rendus  maitres  de  la  mer. 
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^  OTRicTLY  speaking  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Vnrb  Iwyoriiinal^  eonsept 
io  the  infinitive  mood ;  however,  according  to  the  trite  hm|Msy  of  Gram- 
marmilSi  sucll  may  be  so  caUec^  in  the  indicattve  and  8s]^und^^\see  n.  ISO) ; 
as  a^  ndt  conjugated  with  the  personal  pronoons^y  Tj  tu,  woii ;  it,  he,  u, 
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A  «''«>  Ahe^  it|  i'c,  butonljr  uith  this  pronoun,  il  it,  impenoiud|  tLati^teter 
ing  to  no  antecedent ;  as  in  these  phrases : 

II  tonne^  it  thunders ;  il  neigeoity  it  snowed ;  il  pleuvra,  it  will  run ; 
(seep.  187.)  wherein  no  antecraent  appears,  nnless  you  suppose  that snck 
worat  le  ciel,  the  sky ;  U  tempt,  the  weather,  may  be  understood.  There- 
fore a  verb  is  known  co  be  impersonal,  when  no  substantive  can  be  pxefii|d 
to  it  instead  of  tV.  . 

II  is  also  impersonal  in  phrases  like  this :  H  s*ett  pant  hien  descho/SS; 
which  has  the  same  import  as,  Bien  des  choses  te  tont  pastHa  ;  Many  tilings 
have  happened.  The  virtual  subject  of  the  verb  impersonal  i€9t  ptuUt,  is 
hien  det  chotes  ;  hence  may  be  inferred  tliat  the  impersonal  pronoun  ti^flEir 
from  referring  to  an  antecedent,  rather  refers  to  a  consequent  term. 

_      Even  il  has  been  reputed  by  judicious  authors  a  mere  article,  belon^'i^ 
^  to  a  substantive  expressed  or  understood,  and  following  the  verb  when  it  is 
expressed,  as  in  il  est  jour  (iljour  e$t,  or  lejow  est). 

These  phrases,  il  pleut,  il  tonne,  may  be  resolved  in  the  same  m«DD(T, 
viz.  il  pluie  est,  or  la  pluie  est ;  (il  pleut,  comprehending  in  itKlf  the  sub- 
ject, with  the  affirmative  and  attribute).    (Gram,  de  P.  R.) 

Verbs  Impenonal,  in  all  their  tenses,  are  used  in  the  third  person  singa* 
lar ;  hence  they  are  of  the  same  tribe  as  those  used  with  the  pronoun  io9e- 
terroinate  on  ;  the  only  difference  is  that  they  present  sometning  more  ge- 
neral and  indeterminate ;  as, 

II  se  trouve  de$  gens,  or  On  trouve  des  gens  ;  People  are  found.  (See 
the  latter  end  of  this  Cliapter.) 

§  I.  Of  the  Impersonal  II  est,  il  6toit^  Sfc» 

This  impersonal,  and  the  demonstoatiTe  cW,  are  of  vciy 
extensive  use  in  French,  but  cannot  be  used  indiscriininatfe^ 
^  the  one  for  the  other ;  thus,  in  order  to  know  how  to^apk^ 
^  them  properly,  make  the  following  observations : 

T  The  English  Impersonal,  itiSfh  used  in  sentences,  the  significatioaof 
which  is  sometimes  abiolute  and  indeterminate,  sometimes  relative  and  de- 
terminate. In  the  latter  case,  e*e8t  must  always  be  used ;  in  the  former,  K  fit 
is  more  proper,  unless  yon  introduce  a  noun,  which  then  determines  the 
sense,  and  requires  the  use  of  c^est ;  instances  will  elucidate  the  matter. 

Tins  English  phrase,  Itisw  torn  you  mdeatWMr  to  oonupt  kiam,  may  be  gen- 
dered mto  Trench  two  ways. 

10.  C*est  en  vahi  que  vous  eherehez  d  U  corrompre,  (means  sometiiingjposittire, 
an  actual  endeavour ;  and  for  this  reason,  the  verb  cMrehez  isintheinmealjve.) 

So.  II  est  inutile  que  vous  eherchiez  d  le  eorrompre,  (means  something  onoer- 
J)  tarn,  an  intended  endeavour ;  and  for  this  reason,  the  verb  cJUrcJkicsIs  intlie 
subjunctive.)  This  lattw  phrase  rather  signifies.  It  is  in  vain  yon  wonid  en- 
deavour, ^c.  . 

From  the  above  examples  it  appears  that  U  est  oannot  be  used  fbr  ^, 
without  altering  the  sense  of  the  phrase. 

On  the  contrary,  ^est,  accompanied  with  a  noun,  may  perfonn  the  ef^ 
of  1/  esty  still  preserving  its  full  Import. 

For  instance,  this  phrase ;  11  est/Acheux  que  son  preaet  n'aU  pas  riue^;  fti* 
grievoQs  that  his,projectdid  not  succeed;  .' hii 

Maybe  equally  well,  and  still  better  rendered  by  this :  Cest\      ^ 
cheuse  que  sen  vrojet  n*ait  pas  riussi.    Both  phrases  have  llie  r 
since  mce  in  either  govern  the  same  mood ;  but  the  lattien  a» 
Aereafler,  is  more  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  French,  ano^i 
ibe  GaUicism  €*esA  •  •  •  ^ue  «k  de^te^  ol  eii«c%^« 
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1berefi>i!e  in  the  doubt  whicb  way  the  EittUsh  Impersonal  U  is,  followed  J^ 
bjr  an  adnouDy  must  be  rendered  into  Frencn,  there  can  be  uo  impropriety 
in  using  c'esi^  provided  you  introduce  a  noun,  with  which  the  adnoun  wifl 
be  coiistniedy  as  in  the  mst  instance.] 

%  II  est  is  construed,  1%  with  nouns  denoting  time ;  as, 

Quelle  heure  est-il  f  What  o'clock  is  it  ?  II  est  deux  heures ; 
It  is  two  o'clock. 

Quelle  heure  croyez-vous  qu'il  soit  ?  What  o'clock  do  you 
think  it  isf  II  est  minuit ;  It  is  twelve  (at  night).  Est-il  si 
tard  que  cela  ?  Is  it  so  late  ?  Je  ne  crot/oispas  yw'il  ffit  si  tard; 
I  did  not  think  it  was  so  late. 

Quelle  heure  etoit-il  quandvous  ties  par  ti^  At  what  o'clock  B 
did  you  set  off?    II  etoit  7ieuf  heures ;  //  was  nine. 

11  est  jour ;  It  is  day-light. — 11  est  null ;  It  is  dark. 

II  est  heure  de  diner ;  It  is  dinner-time.-^Il  est  heure  de  se 
retirer ;  It  is  time  to  go  home. 

II  est  temps  de  partir ;  It  is  time  to  set  out.  II  sera  tard 
quand  nous  arriverons  a  Douvres ;  It  will  be  late  when  we 
reach  Dover« 

N.B.  In  the  above  application  of  il  est,  the  noun  takes  no  article ;  the 
reason  is  obvious ;  il  is  itself  an  article,  as  has  been  said.] 

%  2^^.  II  est  is  also  construed  with  an  adnoun,  unaccompa-  C 
nied  with  a  noun,  but  followed  by  either  ne  or  que,  and  a  sub* 
sequent  sentence  explicative  of  the  adnoun  ;  as, 

II  est  bieni'dchexxx  d'etre  malade,  &^de  n' avoir  point  d*  argent; 
It  is  a  very  sad  thing  to  be  sick,  and  have  no  money. 

11  est  bon  de  se  tenir  sur  ses  gardes ;  It  is  prudent  to  stand 
upon  one's  guard 

The  above  phrases  present  something  general  and  senten 
tious ;  but  when  particularized,  they  must  be  construed  with 
que  instead  of  de :  as, 

II  estjacheux  que  cela  soit  arrive ;  It  is  sorrowful  that  such  D 
a  thing  has  happened. 

II  est  bon  ({uevous  vous  teniez  sur  vos  gardes  •  It  is  prudent 
for  you  to  stand  upon  your  guard. 

II  est  bien  f&cheux  que  vous  soyez  malade^    8c  que  ror/« 
rCctuez  point  d^argetU :  It  is  a  very  sad  thingybr  you  to  be  sick, 
and  have  no  money.     [Sometimes  you  may  say,  as  in  English^ 
//  esi  bienfacheux  pour  vous  d'etre,  &c.     See  the  ImpersonaL* 
p,297  aw/3i4.] 
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A  1[  3®.  Hat,  in  all  ito  teoBei,  is  alio  coBstriied  wMi  pvqxk 
sitions :  For  instance, 

WiA  5,  to  express  probability;  as, 

//  est  ^  croire  que  cela  arrivera ;  It  may  be  thought  thudiis 
will  happen. 

//  etoit  i  presumer  que  cela  seroit  aimi  ;  It  was  prefHim|ble 
that  it  would  be  so. 

In  tills  acceptation  il  est  is  elegantly  used  for  2/y%(See 
page  338,  A.) 

With  ^,  to  express  duty,  obligation ;  as, 

11  est  de  la  ginirosite  de  pardonfier ;  It  behoves  a  geneit^ 
B  soul  to  forgive. 

//  est  du  devoir  d't/it  bon  citoyen  de  defendre  sa  patrie\  A 
good  citizen  ought  to  defend  his  native  country. 

With  erty  to  express  ability,  character ;  as, 

U  n'esi  pas  en  moi  de  chercher  d  nuire ;  It  is  not  in  my  cha- 
racter to  be  hurtful. 

//  fCitoit  pas  en  lui  de  lefaire;  He  had  not  it  in  hi$  power 
to  do  so.  • 

S*il  est  en  votre  pouvoir ;  If  you  have  it  in  your  power. 

//  est  en  son  pouvoir  de  vous  obliger  \  He  has  it  in  his  po^i^ 
to  oblige  you.] 

C  IF  4**.  //  est  construed  with  the  particle,  or  rather  die  mf^ 
plying  pronoun  en,  prefixed  to  the  verb,  implies  sometiaMi 
continsency;  as. 

On  lui  a  intente  un  prods,  8^  il  n'en  a  rien  ete-y  JS;s^  ap6ft 
has  been  brought  against  him,  which  had  no  fatal  conaeaacDie. 

Quand  il  Fauroit  maltraite,  or  S'il  Favoit  maJtraitey  jj^ 
seroit'il?  il  n*en  seroit  rien;  Though,  or  if  he  had  ill^treautei 
him,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  nothing  at  all. 

//  en  sera  ce  qu'ilplaira  d  Dieu ;  It  will  happen  as  it  pleases 
God.  ^ 

J)  II  en  sera  de  cette  affaire  ce  qu'il  plaira  aux  mimstni^ 
will  be  with  this  affair  as  the  ministers  please. 


1 1. 


Sometimes  il  en  eU  implies  comparison,  then  the  pv^N^ition 
de  (in  English  mith)  must  be  prefixed  both  to  the  nomt  com- 
pared and  the  noun  of  similitude ;  as,  V  \   ;      J  ^ 

//  en  est  de  la  Pdesie  comme  de  la  P^nturcil^f  Jlisjr0^ 
Poetry  as {TzVA  Painting.  jc>;  jr/J 

// en  sera  du  v6tre  comme.  du  mien;  It  wiU  |^  pftj|j^[iq|yg 
mth  mine.]  ^***  ^t^^lf 
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Of  tht  pretended  Imperwnaly  or  rather  the  Verb  Demonstrative  c'eat,  A 

c*^toity  &c. 
%  Mr.  Holder  has  eensared  Chambaud  pretty  seyerely,  for  "  hayiog/'  said 
he,  '*  very  incaatiously  joined  the  personal  applications  of  c*etf ,  to  its  imper- 
sonal ones."    This  gentleman's  animadversion  seems  rather  incautious,  w  ith 


spe<^  he  vonld  have  agreed  with  the  French  Academy  and  our  liest  gram« 
marians,  vrho  do  not  reckon  c^est  a  verb  impersonal. 

Jm  ^fect,  there  is  a  material  difference  betvreen  t'f  esf  and  cV«f.  The  former 
Is  mostly  construed  with  an  adnoun,  or  with  a  substantive  taken  ad[|ectiveiy» 
and  u  g^erally  followed  by  an  explicative  sentence :  the  latter  is  generally 
constmed  with  a  noun,  or  with  a  verb  in  the  infinitive,  that  is,  used  substan- 
tively, and  may  make  a  complete  sentence.    (See  the  following  pages.) 

If,  therefore,  Uiere  be  already  difficulty  enough  in  defencung  the  imper- 
sooality  of  U  ettj  since  in  most  of  the  examples  above  stated  it  has  a  great  -q 
aunilanty  to  on,  being  in  some  measure  its  vicegerent;  there  is  still  no  less  C' 
possibility  to  attribute  impersonality  to  a  verb  depending  on  a  true  pronoun, 
and  such  is  the  case  with  e*e8t. 

What  may  have  caused  the  mistake^  is  perhaps  the  verb  ^tre  being  used  in 
the  third  person  singular;  but  a  pronoun  singular  cannot  govern  a  verb  in 
another  person. 

Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  third  person  plural  is  used  with  ee  (as  will  be 
seen  hereafter) ;  but  the  first  and  second  persons  plural  cannot ;  because  the 
law  of  harmony  may  sometimes  authorise  to  alter  the  number,  but  never  to 
change  the  person.j 

%  It  has  been  said  in  the  above  examples^  that  the  English 
Impersonal  it  is,  presents  something  indeterminate,  and  for  this 
reason  is  rendered  into  French  by  il  est.  But  when  it  is  pre- 
sents something  determinate,  the  French,  as  has  been  said,  to 
point  it  out  more  precisely,  make  use  of  their  convenient  verb 
demonstrative  c'est,  which  serves  to  give  their  sentences  some- 
times more  elegance,  at  other  times  more  energy.  C 

For  the  same  reason,  of  elegance  or  enerey,  e'est  is  also  used  in  some  cases 
wherein,  instead  of  the  English  impersonal*^,  a  pronoun  personal,  or  even  a 
noun  is  construed  with  the  verb  to  be.  Hence,  perhaps,  Mr.  Holder's  distinc- 
tion of  c^eet  impersonal  from  c'es/ personal,  wnieh  may  hold  good,  but  with 
respect  to  the  English  only.] 

Y  N.  B.  Ce  is  sometimes  an  article,  sometimes  a  pronoun  demonstrative  i 
in  this  latter  capacity,  it  may  be  called  pronoun  primitive,  being,  in  effects 
the  root  of  cWat,  eelle;  ceiur,  cella;  eeei,  cela,  (See  p.  264.] 

^  1^  C'e«^,  inall  its  tenses,  both  of  the  indicative  and  sub- 
junctive moods,  is  idiomatically  used  in  French,  to  point  out 
more  precisely  an  object  determinate ;  as, 

C'est  Id  mon  livre;  This  is  my  book. 

C'est  aujour^hui  Dimanche ;  To-day  is  Sunday.  j> 

C'itoit  hier  Safnedi;  Yesterday  was  Saturday. 

C'est  demain  Imndi ;  To-morrow  is  Monday. 

C'est  Mardifite ;  Tuesday  is  a  holiday. 

C'est  demain  conge ;  To-morrow  is  a  holiday. 

N.B.  There  is  a  material  difference  between  these  two  last  phrases :  Cest 
demmm  eem^i  means  a  holiday  as  usual ;  Ce  $era  detnain  congi  means  an  acci- 
dental holiday.] 
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A     H  2"*.  Ce  in  c'est^  c*itoit,  &c.  stands  sometimes  for  the  pro- 
noun cela ;  as. 

It  is  trae. 
done. 

'€/bw;  It  was  good  formerly. 

C'esty^^A^ii^r ;  mats  c'est  voire  Jaute  ;  It  is  unf ortonate,  but 
it  is  your  fault. 

C'est  beaucouppour  son  d^e ;  that  is  a  great  deal  for  his  age. 
C'est peu  de chose;  That  is  very  little. 
C'est  trop ;  It  is  too  much.     Oen  est  trop ;  That  is  too  much. 
Ce  rCestpas  trap ;  It  is  not  too  much. 
n      C'est  trop  peu  aun ;  One  is  toe  little. 

C'^toit  beaucoup  trop  d*un ;  One  is  too  many 
C'est  assez ;  That  will  do.     C'en  est  assez ;  That  is  enough. 
C'est  (usez  disputer  or  dispute ;  That  is  disputing  enough. 
C'^toit  assez  de  cette  d-marche  i?nprudente  pour  vousperdn; 
That  imprudent  step  was  sufficient  to  ruin  you. 

Ce  sera  autant  defait ;  That  will  be  so  much  done. 
C'est  ce  queje  pemois ;  It  is  or  It  was  what  I  thought. 
C'est  itre  bien  nardi ;  It  is  veiy  bold. 
A  moins  que  ce  ne  soit  en  Augleterre ;  Unless  it  be  in  Eiig 
land. 

In  which  (rfu-ases,  the  impersonal  U  may,  strictly  speakisg) 

Q  be  changed  into  that,    Theiefore,  whenever  this  change  maj 

take  place,  it  must  be  translated  by  ce  or  ceUt,  not  by  >/• 

N.  B.  Observe  that  ctf  may  stand  for  cela  with  the  verb  itrewkyr^ 
with  other  verbs,  as  in  this  phrase,  Unless  it  may  displease  you,  ce  womd  lit 
improper^  and  you  must  say^  ^  moint  que  cela  ne  vow  dcptaise.'] 

^  3°.  C'est ^  in  all  its  tenses,  may  serve  to  design  either  a  per- 
son or  a  thing  already  mentioned ;  as, 

C'est  un  modile  de  vertu ;  He  or  She  b  a  pattern  of  virtue.   ' 

C'est  un  Evique ;  He  is  a  Bishop. 

C'est  tm  malade ;  It  is  a  patient. 
J)     C'est  un  peintre ;  It  is  a  painter. 

C'est  un  marchand ;  It  is  a  merchant.  ^  , 

C'est  dupain ;  It  is  bread.  C'est  mon  litre ;  It  is  my  bool. 

Avez-^ous  lu  le  Voyage  d^Anackarsisf  C'est  un  qw^rilp 
excellent;  Have  you  read  the  Travels  of  Anacharsis?  ttisM 
excellent  work.  , ,     ul 

Si  vous  voulez  vous  former  a  T eloquence,  lisez  l>ei»ok||^4r 
Ciceron ;  ce  sont  les  deux  plus  grands  orateurs  de  Fantu^^fi&i  V 
you  wish  to  form  yourself  for  eloquence,  read  ITrniri|f^pffl|(r 
TuJJy ;  they  are  the  two  ^^te^test  orators  among  the  M^|||(p 
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N.  B.  Observe  that  in  sueh  phraies,  «*€!#,  «s  iMsbeen  tald,  always  reqaires  X 
to  be  followed  by  a  ii«ini,  raierally  aceompaaiefl  wHh  an  article ;  and  when 
that  noun  is  pburaL  tiic  Terb  demonstrative,  for  harmony's  sake,  is  ascd  in  the 
third  person  plaral.  All  this  implicitly  proves  (see  p.  259,  B.)  that  in  phrases 
construed  with  t^esty  though  ct  be  the  ostensible  «rammatica]  nominative  to  ett, 
yet  the  following  noun  is  the  virtual  subject  of  me  sentence.] 

But  in  phntfeft  like  this :  Liu%  Demosthine  8f  Ciceron,  ils 
Boat  trh'^oquetu ;  read  Demosthenes  and  Tully,  thy  are  very 
eloquent :  ce  cannot  be  used  instead  of  2/5,  because  the  verb  Stre 
is  followed  by  an  adjective  unaccompanied  with  a  substantive.  B 

Again :  In  this  pntase^  Ce  sont  atUant  de  soleils  (speaking 
of  fixed  stars) ;  TAey  are  as  many  suns ;  autant  is  used  substan- 
tively ;  but  it  has  no  article^  because  it  cannot  admit  of  any ; 
whereas,  striking  it  off,  you  should  say,  Ce  sont  des  soleils.  And 
in  this,  Ce  sont  de  bonnes  gens ;  They  are  good  people ;  there 
is  a  noun  expressed  (gens),  taken  in  a  limited  sense  (page  214.) 
the  article  of  whicn  has  disappeared  on  account  of  bonnes 
coming  first. 

%  Here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remaric  that  such  a  phrase,— He  is  a  pbysi< 
cian — cannot,  as  some  Grammarians  g^ve  to  understand,  t>e  mdifferentiy  ren* 
dered  into  French  by  //  eti  mSdeem^  or  Ceti  un  wUdtem. 

The  two  phrases  are  materially  different;  and,  in  this  respect,  the  demon- 
strative verb  c*t9t  alf ords  to  the  French  a  real  advantage  over  the  Enflisit 
lanirnaffe. 


Tlie  nrst  phrase,  /I  est  midecin,  answers  to  this  oaestion :  What  is  he  P  Qu'ui 
quHl  ail   The  substantive  vUdecin  is  used  adjectively,  and  qualifies  the 


subject  t7:  as  such,  it  takes  no  article,  and  admits  of  no  explicative  member.    |^ 
The  second  phrase.  Ceti  «»  vMmnf  answers  to  tius  question :  Who  is  ^ 
there  f  Quiest-^l    The  substantive  laidfcta  retains  its  true  force  of  a  sub- 
stantive, and  is  preceded  by  an  article :  it  is  the  virtual  sul]»|ect  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  may  sometinws  be  fottoved  by  a  relative  member  explicative.  The 
same  phrase  may  sometimes  answer  to  this  question :  Who  b  Mr.  ■? 

but  the  question  must  be  made  in  French  with  t^esl,  viz.  Qv^at-ctque  c^esf  qut 

jg, 7  as  vriU  be  seen  hereafter. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  this  phrase,  ElU  estfemme,  or  CeHunefemuu; 
Stie  u  a  woman.   (See  p.  319.) 

^  As  the  French  demonstrative  verb  c*est  requires  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  noun ;  so  when  the  English  impersonal  it  is  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  pronoun  personal^  that  pronoun  must  be,  in  French,     ■ 
a  disjunctive  one,  that  is^^  a  pronoun  which,  from  its  nature, 
may  stand  for  a  substantive.    Therefore,  in  such  phrases,         jy 

It  is/,  we  say,    C'est  mot -,  not  c* est  Je. 

It  is  thou,     C'est  toi ;  nut  c^est  tu. 

It  is  he,         Ccst  lui ;  not  c*est  il. 

It  is  she,        C'est  elk. 

If  is  we,  "'        C'est  nous. 

It  is  you,       C^est  vous. 

It  is  thejf,      C*est  eux ;  not  c^est  ils. 

(masc.)  or  Ce  sont  eux ;  not  ce  sont  ils* 

liiB  ih^,     --— -      C'e0t€//es. 
(fem.)  or  Ce  sont  elles. 
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j\  N.  B.  Obierve  tliAt  elUy  naut,  vou$,  elles,  b^in^  both  disjipcdTe  and  f(» 
junctive,  are  in  such  phrases  used  in  their  disjunctive  capacity. 

Observe,  also,  tliat  it  is  only  in  its  simple  tenses  the  ve^binay  be  fflurtly 
for  in  its  compound  we  say,  , 

^avoit  ^tdeux  or  elUt;  it  bad  been  they.] 

if  4'^.  Cut  18  soroetimes  followed  by  a  reliifive  iloeibbery 
which  senres  cither  to  describe  the  very  siibstentive  anBoiuiced 
by  chesty  or  to  account  for  a  preceding  sentence ;  as, 

C'est  un  midecin  qui  a  fait  des  cures  itonnant€s\  He  is  a 
physician  who  has  done  wonderful  cures. 

C'est  un  ministre  en  qui  le  public  a  la  plus  grande  eonfiana] 
B  He  is  a  minister  in  whom  the  public  place  an  unboimded  con- 
fidence. 

C'est  un  bonheur  que  tout  le  monde  envie;  It  is  a  hapjMBCS! 
which  every  one  envies. 

C'est  la  lot  qui  Fordonne ;  It  is  the  law  that  prescribes  it. 

C'est  le  laquais  qui  a  dit  eela ;  It  is  the  footman  who  said  that 

C'est  moi  qui  le  crois ;  It  is  I  who  believe  it. 

C'est  vous,  MessieurSf  qd'Hfaut  remercier ;  It  is  you,  Gen- 
tlemen, who  must  be  thanked. 

C'est  eux  (or)  Ce  sont  eux  qui  V  out  fait ;  It  is  they  who  have 
done  it,  or  It  was  they  that  did  that. 
C      C'6toit  ifir)  C'6toient  les  dragons  qui  ne  vouloientjpasobHr} 
It  was  the  dragoons  that  would  not  obey. 

Ce  fut/t/t  qui  lejit ;  It  was  he  that  did  it. 

Ce  furent  les  tranpois  qui  assiegirent  la  place  ^  It  was  the 
French  that  besieged  the  place. 

Ce  scront  les  grenadiers  qui  feront  rattaque\  The  grenadiefi 
are  to  make  the  attack. 

Ce  sont  vosancit  res,  qui  par  leurs  vertus  8^'  leurs  belles  adknSf 
vous  ont  merite  la  qualiti  de  nobles ;  ce  sont  eux  qui  vous  resr 
dent  illustres;  imitez-les,  si  vous  ne  voulez  pas  degenerer  \  Iti^ 
X)  your  ancestors,  who,  by  their  virtues  and  great  actions,  itsve 
obtained  for  you  the  quality  of  noblemen ;  it  is  they  diat  render 
you  illustrious ;  imitate  them,  if  you  wish  not  to  degeneratSf 

But  the  verb  c'est  must  remain  singular,  when  the  next  Sub- 
stantive or  pronoun  is  preceded  by  a  preposition  andfoUovcd 

by  the  conjunction  que ;  as  will  be  seen  presently.}  . 

,   N.  B.  When  the  verb  of  the  relative  member  is  used  in  it^  mof^e  U/^ath 

similar  tenses  must  be  used  for  the  verb  demonstrative  ;  as,  ,    ,.. 

Cest  moi  qui  \e/ai$;  It  is  I  that  do  it.  Cit<nt  n|6i  qtii  le^ilM*  !< 
Was  I  that  did  it.  Cefut  moi  qui  \efi$ ;  It  was  I  that  dtd  it. '  &  M|noi 
qui  \eferai ;  I  slrnll  do  it.  Ce  seroit  moi  qai  leferokz  'l  mmiMd^^^ 

yiT^  miay  also  ^y,  Cett  moi  q^i  Vaifait.-^-C^^st  i^oi  tf^  mfbAWW* 
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Biit  with  the  compound  of  the  imperfect,  we  must  say^  CploU  moi  qui  J^ 
ifmifait;  It  was  I  that  had  done  it.] 

^  5^  Cestf  in  all  its  tenses^  may  also  refer  to  a  person  or 
thing  yet  to  be  spoken  of,  and  not  previously  mentioned ;  then 
it  is  ioHowed  by  the  conductive  qut  (see  p«  259  and  £65,) ;  as, 

C'^toit  un  grand  capitaine  que  Char ;  Cesar  was  a  great 
captain. 

C'estuife  "oertu  bien  estimable  que  la  patience  \  Patience  is  a 
very  estimable  virtue. 

C'est  beaucoup  que  de  savoir  commander ;  It  is  a  great  deal 
to  know  bow  to  command. 

C'est  peu  de  chose  que  cet  homme-lct ;  That  man  is  of  very  q 
little  consequence. 

C est  peu  qa'ellele  meprise,  elle  veut  encore  le  ruiner;  It  is 
not  enough  if  she  despises  lum,  she  wishes  to  ruin  him  besides. 

C'est  de  cette  chose-H  que  je  parte ;  It  is  of  that  thing  I  am 
speaking. 

Ce  it'est  j>as  un  mal  que  dk  avoir  des  envieux;  Hiere  is  no 
harm  in  exciting  envy. 

C'est  une  sorte  de  honte  que  ^itre  malheureux ;  It  is  a  kind 
of  shame  to  be  unfortunate. 

N.  B.  Tlie  noun  which  follows  c'ei^,  at  present  is  always  attended  hy  an  Q 
article;  however,  in  old  pFOTerbiai  phrases  the  article  is  still  left  out;  as, 

C*esi  pain  bcnit  que  dfacroquer  un  avare;  It  is  nuts  to  cheat  a  covetous 
maii.J 

C'est  nepas  connoitre  les  courtisans,  que  de  compter  sur  leurs 
prornesses ;  He  who  relies  on  the  promises  of  courtiers,  does 
not  know  them. 

C'est  de  la  bonne  oudela  mauvaise  education  que  depend  le 
bonheur  ou  le  malheur  de  la  vie ;  It  is  on  a  good  or  bad  educa- 
tion the  happiness  or  unhappiness  of  life  depends. 

C'est  depeur  d^itre  injmte  ou  ingrat,  disoit  un  juge,  que  je 
refiise  vos  present ;  It  is,  said  a  judge,  for  fear  of  being  either 
unjust  or  ungrateful,  I  refuse  your  presents.  r^ 

Ce  sera  done  le  mois  prochain  que  nous  aurons  le  plaisir  de 
levoir;  At  last  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  the 
next  month. 

Ce  sont  de  bons  marins  que  les  Anglois ;  The  English  are 
very  good  sailors. 

But  c^estj  as  has  been  said  before,  cannot  be  made  plural  in. 
inch  phrases  construed  with  a  preposition ;  as, 
C'est  4  eux  que^'e  Vai  promis ;  It  is  to  them  I  have  promised  it. 
C*6tditd'Hfe  quefei^fl/^oiV;  Itwair  of  them  I  was  speaking, 
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A  Cc  sera  pour  vos  frires  que  fen  enverrai ;  It  will  be  for 
your  brothers  I  will  send  some. 

C'est  k  vous  qu'tV  convenoit  defaire  ceite  d-marche ;  It  was 
jou  it  became  to  take  this  st^. 

C'est  aimi  qu'il  parla ;  He  spoke  dius. 

C'est  alors  qnejevis ;  Then  I  saw. 

In  such  conductive  phrases^  as  above,  c'est  and  quep  strictly 
speaking,  are  redundant ;  they  form  a  Gallicism,  whidi  serves 
to  give  die  speech  more  force  and  energy.  The  phrases  might 
be  worded  thus :  11  parla  ainsi, — Alors  je  vis, — Je  refuse  vos 
]^presens,  de  peur,  e^c. — Cesar  etoit  un  grand  capitaine.  They 
would  have  the  same  meaning,  but  not  so  mucn  energy.] 

if  6^.  C*est,  in  all  its  tenses,  followed  by  d  and  a  persooal 
noun  or  pronoun,  is  sometimes  construed  with  a  verb  in  the 
infinite,  and  then  preceded  by  the  prepositions  de  or  i,  instead 
of  que ;  as, 

C'est  d  votis  d  faire ;  You  are  to  deal. 

C'itoit  k  vous  a  parler ;  You  were  to  speak. 

C'^toit  d  vous  de  parler ;  You  should  have  spoken. 

Quand  ce  sera  k  voire  frhre  kjouer ;  When  jour  broAer  i> 
C  to  play  .... 

N.  B.  Cestf  ia  such  cases,  can  be  used  but  for  persons,  not  for  things.] 

^  7*.  To  the  above  ways  of  using  the  demonstrative  c*«t 
the  following  must  be  added. 

Oest,  \ti  all  its  tenses,  may  be  immediately  followed  by  ifeor 
que  governing  a  verb,  and  forming  an  explicative  sentence ;  as^ 

II y  a  une  chose  quefexige  de  vous,  c  est  de  roller  t?or,(or) 
c'est  que  vous  alliez  la  voir ;  There  is  a  thing  I  require  (rfjooi 
which  is  to  go  and  see  her. 


^  Oest  que  sometimes  forms  an  elliptical  phrase,  in  wliici 
que  stands  for  parce  que,  because ;  as, 

C'est  que  je  ne  savois  pas  qtCil  fut  arrive  ;  It  is  becaw  I 
did  not  know  that  he  was  arrived. 

In  t}m  plutise,  c^at  is  mostly  used  in  the  present;  sometimet  j|4i|i^ 
feflect,  cUUntf  it  was ;  but  never  in  the  otlier  tenses. 

%  Ce^f  in  its  conditional  tenaeiy  is  also  iised  wiikfil^ 
the  sense  of  quand,  tViougVi*.  ib. 
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DonneZfJui  quel^ue  chose;  ne  seroitrce  que,  or  ne  fi^t-ce  que  A 
cinqschellifijgs;  Give  him  lomethiiig;  were  it  but  five  shillings. 

rous  auriez  du  lui  donner  quelque  ckott ;  ii'auroit-ce  M  me, 
or  n'e6t-ce  kt€  que  dnq  seheuingi ;  You  should  have  given  nim 
something ;  had  it  been  only  five  shillings. 

Which  phrases  may  be  rMolWd  by  Q»and  ce  ne  tetait  qutj  though  it 
would  only  be ;  Quand  ee  fCauroit  Uc  ^ue,  though  it  would  have  only  been.] 

^  Nor  ought  this  conjunctive  phrase,  Si  ce  fCaty  to  remain  unnoticed^ 
in  which  the  verb  is  never  made  plural ;  as^ 

Toui  lesjeux  y  tont  tUfendui,  a  ce  n'est  ceus  d'exerciceSf  d^adresse;  Ail 
games  are  torbiddeu  there,  except  those  of  exercise  and  adcfress.] 

%  This  is  also  the  proper  place  to  mention  an  old  eUiptical  phrase,  now 
obsolete,  or  confined  to  the  very  femilinr  style  only. 

N'^toit  M  bonne  conduUe;  Were  it  not  for  his  good  conduct  (instead  of  B 
si  ce  n*itoit  sa  bonne  conduite.) 

N'^toit  que,  or  n'eAt  ^  que  je  sum  de  voi  amu ;  Were  I  not,  or  Had  I 
not  been  one  of  your  friends  (instead  of  si  ce  n^ctoit  queje  stf is,  &c.  or  8ije 
n^tois  pas  de  vos  amis.] 

%  (Test  pourquoi,  another  conjunctive  phrase,  is  used  with  all  the  tenses 
of  verbs  in  the  indicative,  but  c*est  always  remains  in  the  present ;  as, 

C*est  pourquoi  les  Romaine  immoUrent  des  victitnes  ;  Wherefore  the  Ro- 
mans sacrificed  victims.] 

%  S**.  Cesty  like  il  est,  is  used  in  interrogations,  but  still 
preserving  its  relative  and  determinate  character,  as, 

£st-ce  IcL  voire  livre  9  Is  that  your  book  f 

Sera-ce  demain  conge  f  Shall  we  have  a  holiday  to-morrow  i 

Est-ce  ban  ?  Is  it  good  ?     Est-ce  vrai  ?  Is  it  true  ?  C 

Est-ce  un  Evique  qui  fera  la  ceremonie  ?  Is  a  Bishop  to 
perform  the  ceremony  r 

Est-ce  un  medecin  qui  votu  Ta  ordonne?  Has  a  physician 
prescribed  it  to  you  ? 

Est-ce  la  hi  qui  V ordonne  f  Is  it  the  law  that  prescribes  it? 

Est-ce  moi  qui  Vai  dit  f  Did  I  say  so  ? 

Est-ee  toi  qui  Fas  cru?  Did  you  believe  it  ? 

Est-ce  lui,  (or)  Est-ce  elle  qui  Ta  fait  ?  Is  it  he,  or  Is  it  die 
who  has  done  it  i 

Est-ce  nous  qui  parlous  f    Is  it  we  who  speak  ?  D 

Est-ce  vousy  Messieurs^  quTil  faut  remercier  ?  Is  it  you,  Geur 
tlemeQ,  we  must  thank  ? 

Est-ce  eux,  (or)  Est-ce  elks  qui  s^engagent?  Is  it  they  who> 
engage  themselves  i 

Est-ce  les  Dragons  qui  font  Vattaque  ?  Do  the  Dragoon* 
make  the  attack  \ 

Etoit-ce  les  Dragons  qui  ne  vouloient  pas  obiir  ?  Was  it  111* 
Oragoons  who  would  not  obey  ?  '  '  f 
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A     Fut-ce  les  Dragons  qui  ne  vaulurent  pas  obcir  f  Wan  it,  t^c. 

Sera-ce  les  Dragons  quiferont  cette  attaque?  Are  the  Dra- 
goons to  make  that  attack  ? 

Seroit-ce  les  richesses  qui  pourroient  vous  rendre  heureux,  si 
vous  n'enfaisiez  pas  un  aigne  usage  ?  Could  riches  render  you 
happy  if  you  did  not  kaow  how  to  make  a  worthy  use  of  themf 

%  Good  authors^use  the  demonstrative  verb  interrogatively  in  the  plnnl| 
and  say, 

Sont-ce  lit  vot  ouvrages  f  Are  these  your  works  ? 

Sont-K;e  let  honneurt  qui  vom  Hat  tent  f    Is  it  honours  that  flatter  yoa? 

£toient-ce  li  vo$  affaires  f  Was  this  your  business  ? 

£teient-ce  les  Dragons  qui  ne  vouloient  pas  ob^ir  f  Was  it  the  DragMU, 
&c. 
B      Seroient-ce  U$  Anglois  qui  ponrroient  comnmttre  une  telle  injustkcf 
Would  Englishmen  commit  sucn  an  injustice  ? 

BatJurent'Ce  b  never  used ;  nor  are  the  compound  tenses. 

Est-ce  a  eux  que  vous  Favez  promts  ?  Have  you  promised 
it  to  them  i 

Etoit-ce  d'elles  que  vous  parliez  ?  Were  you  speaking  of  them  I 

Sera-ce  le  mois  procham  que  le  Parlement  s^assembleraf 
Will  the  Parliament  meet  next  month  ? 
C      Est-ce  ainsi  qu't/  parla  ?     Did  he  speak  thus  i 

Etoit-ce  ainsi  qu'tl  parloit  ?    Was  he  speaking  so  ? 

Est-ce  i  vous  i  faire  ?    Are  you  to  deal  ? 

Etoit-ce  i  voire frire  d  jotter  i    Was  your  brother  to  play  ? 

(It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  the  above  phrases  may  be  used 
negatively. 

N.  B.  As  for  the  manner  of  interrogating  with  est-ce  que  (seep.  S39).  ^ 

Est'Ce  is  sometimes  preceded  by  the  relative  qui,  who ;  aixl 
lequel,  which ;  or  by  que  (in  the  sense  of  quoi),  what ;  or  bj 
quel  and  a  noun  ;  as^ 

Qui  est-ce  ?  Who  is  that  ?  Qui  6toit-ce  ?  Who  was  there  ? 
A  qui  est-ce  ijouer?  Who  is  to  play  ?  De  qui  est-ce  le  tmtr^ 
Whose  turn  is  rt  ?  Pour  qui  est-ce  ?  For  whom  is  it  ? 
1^  We  say^  in  the  same  manner,  A  qui  etoit-ce  ?  Deqinkoii- 
ce  i  Pour  qui  ietoit  ce  ?  and  sometimes,  A  qui  sera-ce  I  P^ 
qui  seroit-ce  ?  But  the  other  tenses  are  very  seldom,  if  cfieTy 
used. 

Lequel  or  Laauelle  est-ce?  Which  is  it?  Lequel,  €ft  td^ 
auelle  6toit-ce  ?  Which  was  it  ?  Lequel,  or  Laquelle  aem<fi 
Which  will  it  be  ?     The  plural  Is  never  used,  '^ 

Qu'est-ce?  What  is  that?     Qi*'6toit-ce ?    What  wasfttl? 

Que  sera-ce,  si ...  .  Que  seroit-ce,  si  ...  .  Qi^im(0^ 
tt6,  si ...  .  What  will  it  be,  if  ... .  What  would  be,  If  frf« 
What  would  have  been,  if  ...  • 
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'/  homme  est-ce  ?  What  man  is  it  ?    Quel  homme  6toit-ce  f  A 
man  was  it  ?    Quel  ministre  ce  seroit,  si  • .  •  What  a 
IX  he  would  be^  if  .  .  . 

i  livre  est-oe?  What  t>ook  is  it?     Quel livre  iXoit-cel 
book  was  it  ? 

such  phrases  are  more  generally  followed  by  the  relative 
the  conductive  que  wim  another  phrase ;   and,  what  is 
observing^  est-ce  remains  in  the  present  tense :  as^ 
est-ce  qui  vierU  f  Who  is  coming  f  ^     '-^     these 

est-ce  qui  venoii?  Who  was  coming  i      r    phrases    ce 
eat^ce i}ui  eti  vmuf  Who  b  come  i         r  stands    for  B 
est-ce  qui  viendra  ?  Who  is  to  come  ?      i   cette     per^ 
est-ce  qui  viendroit  f  Who  would  come  f  J  somie. 

iiiswer  may  be,  Pierre^  Peter ;  or  more  properly  Cut  Pierre^  becaiue 
tumis  asked  vrath  tlK  |iroiio«B  ee;  and  toe  French  politeness  does  not 
short,  roagh,  and  raw  answer,  consistiDgofasnnfle  word.  This 
Oest  Pierrefmaiy  be  resolved  in  this  manner :  Pierre  est  cette  permnme 
• 

tasioMces  with  sabstantives  preceded  by  articles.  Qui  est-ce  qni 
Who  knocks  there?  Oeetle/aeteurj  It  is  the  post,  viz.  Le  faetettr 
peretnm*  quifrme.  Aurain,  vwsfmtet  tel  remide :  qui  est-ioe  qoi  roue 
Hi?  You  use  such  a  remedy :  who  prescribed  it  to  yon?  Oeefun  mi^ 
t  is  a  physician,  vis.  Un  nu4eem  eet  eelui  qui  me  Va  erdmmi* 

est-ce  que  vous  demandez  f  Whom  do  you  want  ?  (que  C 
ative.) 

ui  est-ce  que  vous  parlez  ? 
^hom  do  you  speak  to  ? 
qui  est-ce  que  vous  parlez  ? 
r  horn  are  you  speakmg  of  i 
r  qui  est-ce  que  vous  parlez? 
3m  are  you  speaking  for  i 

Mt-ce  que  vousfaites  ? 
^hat  are  you  domg  ? 
sst-ce  que  vmis  faisiezf 
That  were  you  doing  ? 
est-ce  que  vous  avezfaitf 
TbsX  have  you  done  r 
est-ce  que  vousferezf 
rhat  will  you  do  ? 
eSst-ce  que  vousferiez  ? 
^hat  would  you  do  f 


\ 


i  these  phrases  que 
is  conouGtive^  (see 
p.  259.) 


In  these  phrases  ce 
stands    for    cetiej) 
chose  ;ihe&rst  que 

"  stands  for  quoi; 
the  second  is  a 
relative  governed 
by  the  next  verb. 


iqfli  piMltses  the  answer  may  be,  f<Mr  histance ;  Men  tkhne^  mv  cxer- 
nior^  po^lely  Je  /ata  pwh  th^wte ;  an  answer  with  c'cit  would  border 
ossneiB  ' 
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J^  To  find  out  a.  reason  tor  this  difference,  it  nay  not  be  inipro|»erto  obficm 
that  this  qoestioB.  Qui  eat<e  qui  vieni?  respectiiUiesiribg^^iWheifttiiii) 
Qu'tti-ee  que  vous/aUei?  respects  the  object  of  an  action.] 

jiquoieal^eq'aevousvousappliquez?     ' 

What  do  you  apply  to  ?                 ^      >  TnthMeBknuei 

De  quot  est-ce  que  vous  vous  servez  ?!  ^^  ■", 

What  do  you  make  use  of  ?  (  2!* "  *T*" 
ufvec  oiioi  est-ce  que  vous  le Jerez  f 

WiUi  ^hat  will  you  make  it  i 

'  If  There  is  another  manner  of  nsingf  i^eit  interrogatiyelyj^  via.^e8|<oeioe 
c'est  oae  tou$  demaudez  (see  p.  263.) ;  m  which  the  ftret  que  stands  lor  mm,  the 
B  second  is  conductive,  and  the  third  is  the  re^men  of  demtmdex*  llwtiifioin* 
ticsd  reduplication  ot  e^0$t  is,  perhaps,  to  show  c^afemesay  inmatience^  lv*  It 
seems  tolerated  only  when  speakring  of  thinos,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  lOofed 
when  speak in|[^  of  persons:  for  such  a  phrase,  Qui tai-ce que tf^petrta 
^toaanda?  would  be  very  barbarous  French.] 

Quelle  heure  est-ce  qui  sonne  ?  What  is  tbe  clock  strikiiig 
Deux  lieuresy  two ;  or  better,  C'est  deux  heures ;  It  strakes^two. 

Quel  livre  est-ce  que  vous  lisez  ?  What  book  do  you  read  ? 
Gil  Bias ;  or  rather,  Je  lis  GiUBlas ;  I  read  Gil-Bhs. 

§  II.  Of  the  Impersonal  II  y  a,  there  is,  there  are. 

V.  Most  ways  of  speaking,  beginnii]|^  with  somej  aod  the  verb 
C  to  be,  are  expressed  m  French  by  the  unpersonal  ilya:  8^ 
Some  friends  are  false ;  II  y  a  defaux  amis. 
Some  pains  are  wholesome ;  II  y  a  des  douleurs  salutaires* 
Sometimes  also  the  adnoun  is  joined  to  its  noun,  witblhe 
pronoun  qui  and  the  verb  Stre :  as, 

II  y  a  des  douleurs  qui  sont  salutaires. 

Wy  Vi  des  Chretiens  qui  sont  indignes  de  ce  nom; 

Some  Christians  are  unworthy  of  that  name. 

Observe,  that  ily  a  comes  before  a  noun  even  of  the  pitirai 
number. 

^     2^  The  impersonal  ily  a  is  besides  used  to  denote  it 0i^ 

*^tityof Time,  Space,  and  Number. 

To  denote  the  quantity  of  time  past  since  an  event,  the  £ng* 
lish  begin  the  sentence  with  a  preterite,  simple  or  compouivl^ 
followed^  by  the  noim  of  time,  attended  by  a  protioon  ie$i^ 
strative  before  it,  or  the  preposition  ergo,  a^ftcff ;  as>  '  "  ' 
He  has  been  dead  these  thirty  years,  or  Hi^diidihif^y^Hm* 
The  French  begin  with  the  impersonal  ily  a  f  tfaieii  clJMdrae 
noun  of  time,  with  no  pronoim  demonstrative,  hm  IbHMifl^ 
911^ ,'  then  a  noun,  or  pronoun,  expresnng  th9«db$ii^<1«i# 
verb  in  the  present,  umess  tbe  sense  requires  anolbei^lMltf? <* 
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II  if  a  trente  am  qu'il  est  mort;   but  in  transposing  the  A 
imperoonal,  we  leave  out  que,  and  we  say :  //  est  mort  tit/  a 
trente  ans. 

3"*.  Neither,  in  asking  such  questions,  do  we  begin  with 
eow^oit^  or  conknent  long,  or  comment  long-^emps,  but  Com- 
bien  y  OrirH  97/ey  then  the  nouq,  or  pronoun  of  the  subject,  with 
its  verb  in  the  pi^sent^  thus, 

Combien  y  aA-il  qxiil  est  mort  ?  How  long  has  he  been  dead  P 
Combien  y  0441  que  vous  demeurez  i  Lonares  ? 
Ho^  long  have  you  lived  at  London  ?   How  long  is  it  since 

you  lived  at  London  i 

The  answer  must  likewise  be  made  with  the  impersonal,  and 
the  naun  of  time,  thus,  B 

II  y  a  dix  am,  or  simply,  dix  am :  these  ten  years. 

II  y  a  dix  am  qu*il  est  mort,  ou  quHl  demeure  it  Londres ; 

He^has  been  d^d,  or  He  has  lived  at  London  these  ten  years. 

II  y  a  vingt  ans  quHlfait  la  mime  chose; 

He  has  done  the  same  thing  these  twenty  years. 

II  y  a  vingt  ans  quHl  a  fait,  or  qu'ilft  la  mime  chose  ; 

He  has  done,  or  He  did  the  same  thing  twenty  years  ago. 

These  two  last  instances,  very  different  in  the  sense  which 
each  of  them  implies,  make  me  think,  that  though  the  English 
always  begin  diese  sorts  of  sentences  with  a  preterite,  yet  they 
denote  an  action  past,  in  a  far  remote  time,  by  the  preposition  C 
ago  after  die  noun  of  time,  without  a  pronoun  demonstrative 
(which  the  Fi^neb  express  only  by  a  preterite,  simple  or  com* 
pound).  Whereas  they  express  the  same  action,  by  the  pro- 
noun demonstrative  before  the  noun  of  time,  sometimes  also 
preceded  by  the  preposition  /or,  when  the  same  action  con- 
tinues still  (which  the  French  express  by  a  present  tense) :  as. 
^ain,  * 

Hy  a  vingt  am  quHl  voyage  par  toute  F Europe ; 
He  has  been  traveUingybr  these  twenty  years  all  over  Europe 
II  y  a  vingt  am  quHl  a  voyugi  par  toute  f  Europe; 
He  has  travelled  all  over  Europe  twenty  years  ago. 

,  Examples  of  Number  and  Space. 

Jlya  treitte  milliom  d^&mes  en  France,  il  n'y  en  a  que  neufou 

aix  millions  en  Angleterre ; 
Tlierear^  thirty  millions  of  souls  in  France,  there  foe  but  nine 

or, tn^n  in  England*  [i  Paris; 

II y  0^e$trfV¥9^  lieueSfOu^  trots  cent  soixante  milles  de  Londres. 
Pamis  l{i|Qkjkfigiies>i  or  360  miles  distant  frpm  London ;  ot^ 

There  are ,  1 9f>  leagues,^  or  360  miles  from  London  to  Paris. 
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A     The  Question  of  Space  is  asked  thus^ 

Combien  y  oA-xl  de  L>ondres  i  Paris  9  How  far  is  Pttif  Irofli 
London  ?  naming  first  the  place  where  one  is,  or  i8Siq>pdled 
to  come  from,  which  is  quite  the  reverse  in  Eoglidi. 

The  imperioiial  il  at  19  eleointly  used  instead  of,  and  in  the  8am«  mie 
B»»ilya;  bs^  II  ett  des  amiiia  vcritabUi,  ox  II  y  a  des  omit  Hi  tMMti 
There  are  trae  friendships. 

II  est  ^  craindrCf  or  Ily  a  i  eraindre  que  ;    It  is  to  be  feared  that^l^. 

Obserre,  that  a  noun  coming  after  il  y  Oy  and  U  e$tf  must  hav«  one  of  thoe 
particles  un,  du,  de^  dety  Isefore  it,  and  be  followed  by  die  rekuife  fuiy  tf  oe 
sentence  is  compound. 

^  III.  Of  the  Impersonal  il  fait,  it  is. 

B  i^".  The  Impersonal  it  fait  is  used  with  adnouns,  and  some 
few  nouns,  denoting  the  disposition  of  the  air  and  weather,  and 
is  englished  by  it  is :  as, 


^ 


beauy  or  beau  temps, 
chaud, 
froid, 
vilainy 
crotti, 
jour, 
nuit, 

obscur,  sombre, 
du  vent, 
soleil, 
jolair  de  lum, 


fair,  or  fine  weather, 
hot  weather, 
cold, 

ugly, 

dirty, 
>•  It  is  <  day-light, 
n«ht, 
d»rk, 

^  windy,  or  the  wind  bkw^ 
the  sun  Klines,  4 
the  moon  Ameik 
2^.  The  English  impersonal  it  is,  construed  with  an  miasm 
and  a  gerund,  or  with  one  of  these  adnouns,  good^  bad,  bettert 
dangerous,  followed  by  a  noun  of  place,  is  also  rendeiediiito 
French  by  il  fait,  followed  by  an  adnoun,  with  a  verb  in  ths^ 
infinitive :  as, 

It  is  dear  livii^  at  London ;  II fait  cher  vivre  d  Londm^  ' 

Sometimes  the  verb  is  left  out  in  French : 

II fait  bon  id;  It  is  good  being  hese.  >        .  - '     * 

D  §  IV,  Of  the  Impersonal  il  tautm  1  , 

r.  The  impersonal  ilfaut,  always^  requires  after  it  eiA^ths 
subjunctive  with  que,  or  the  infinitive  widiout  ffil^  pr0^M^ 
It  Quotes  the  necessity  of  doing  somethil^^ 'and  fe  ^liglUNtf 
by  must,  for  the  present  tenses  itfavst,  and  ^llWj^jM^w 
imperfect  ilfalloit,  and  the  preterite  ilfallki  ^  pf'  sJwifll  jlif  lii| 
future,  and  should  for  the  conditionals  aiid'Soinillttei  hfH^ 
verb  7o  be,  though  all  its  teiwes,  vridi  otte  0f  ^^tfiiiu'wiw 
necessary,  requisite,  needful.  ^^^  '  na  .imiimat 
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In  order,  therefore,  to  put  into  French  any  English,  ex-^ 
pressed  by  must^  shall,  or  should,  or  by  it  is,  or  it  was  necessan/y 
requisite,  needful,  one  must  begin  the  sentence  ^vith  a  tense  of 
the  impersonal  ilfaut  que ;  then  the  pronoun  or  noun  coming 
before  must,  or  should,  must  become  the  subject  of  the  French 
verb  that  comes  after  ilfaut  que,  and  is  governed  in  the  sub- 
junctive : 

The  officers  must  do  their  duty ; 

II  faut  que  les  officiers  fassent  leur  devoir. 

They  must  be  coiutigeous ;  II  faut  qu'iTs  soient  courageux. 

Children  should  learn  every  day  something  by  heart ; 

II  faudroit  que  les  enfans  apprisseut  tons  les  jours  quelque 
chose  par  caur,  B 

Q!".  Ilfaut,  before  an  infinitive,  denotes  the  necessity  of  doing 
something  in  general,  without  specifying  who  must :  then  the 
subject  coming  before  must  may  be  either  I  or  we,  he  or  she,  or 
any  body,  according  to  the  sense  of  the  speech :  as, 
Ilfaut  f aire  cela;  One,  or  we,  or  you,  he,  somebody,  must  do 

that. 
Ilfaut  y  aller;  I,  or  you,  or  we,  or  somebody,  must  go  there, 

or  thither. 

3*".  Sometimes  also  the  verb  coming  after  the  impersonal  is 
ei^lished  by  the  passive  voice,  and  (as  in  sentences  expressed  ^ 
with  the  particle  on)  the  noun  that  follows  the  verb  in  French, 
comes  before  the  particle  972115^  in  English ;  and  the  French 
infinitive  active  is  made  by  the  passive  :  as, 

Ilfaut  instruire  les  enfans ;  Children  must  be  instructed. 

All  which  sentences  may  equally  well  be  expressed  with  the 
subjunctive:  as, 

Ilfaut  que  les  enfans  soient  instruits,  Ilfaut  que  cela  sefasse;  or 
Ilfaut  quHl,  or  qu'elle,  or  qu*on  fosse  cela,  or  que  nousfassions 

cela. 

4^  Again,  The  necessity  of  having  something  is  also  denoted 
by  ilfaut,  before  the  noun  of  the  thing  only,  without  any  verb ;  D 
and  ilfaut,  Uius  construed,  is  englished  by  one  must  have,  or 
something  must  be  had:  as, 
Ilfaut  M  Fargent  pour  plaider ; 
One  must  have  money  to  go  to  law. 
Pour  se  pousser  dans  le  monde,  ilfaut  des  amis ; 
To  push  one's  fortune  in  the  world,  one  must  have  friends : 

And  ilfaut,  thus  construed,  as  also  with  a  pronoun  persona 
between  il  mdfaut,  denotes  one's  present  want,  that  must  be 
supplied,  and  the  pronoun  personal  becomes  die  subject  of 
must  in  English :  as. 
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A  //  mefaut  de  Pargent,    I  must  kave^  or  I  want  mon^y. 
//  mefaut  un  clumeau,  I  must  buy  a  hat. 
//  vousfaut  des  Kvres,  You  must  have,  or  buy,  or  get  boob 
//  lui  faut  un  mart,  She  wants  a  husband,  she  must  hive  one. 

5°.  The  impersonal  ilfaut  is  used  absolutely  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence,  with  the  pronoun  ce  qui,  or  the  conjunction  amm 
before  it ;  in  which  case  it  denotes  Duhf  and  beeency,  snd  is 
englished  by  should^  and  sometimes  $houtd  do,  and  shomd  be :  as, 
Ilnese  conduit  pas  comme  UJaui;  He  don't  behave  as  he  should 
Faites  cela  comme  ilfaut;  Do  that  as  it  should  be. 
B  Cela  rC  est  pas  comme  ilfaut;  That  is  not  as  it  should  be. 
11  fait  ce  quHlfaut;  He  does  what  he  must,  or  what  is  requisife. 

There  is  an  impersonal,  which  may  be  called  Kt^tedf  composed  of  the 
double  pronoun  u  te,  with  the  third  person  of  any  verb  active,  followed  bj 
a  noun,  with  one  of  the  particles  of,  du^  deSf  liefore.  This  impersooai  s 
eoglished  by  there  tf ,  before  a  noun,  followed  by  a  participle :  as, 
II  se  boil  de  ban  vin  en  France;  There  is  good  wine  drank  in  Fiaocei 
II  se  mange  de  bonne  viande  en  Angleterre  ;  There  is  good  meat  eat  in  Bag- 
land. 

The  impersonal  B^ected  is  also  construed  with  'the  pronoun  demositrt- 
tive  cecif  cela  :  as, 

Cela  ne  sefait  pat  ainsi ;  That  is  not  done  so,  or  in  this  numner. 

Cela  Hfait  par^tout  le  monde  ;  lliat  is  done  all  orer  the  world. 
But  observe,  that  these  ways  of  speaking  may  as  well  be  rendered  bjdc 
p  particle  on :  as,  On  boit  de  Ion  vin  en  France,  On  fait  cela  par-UM^ 
^  monde,  &c. 

I  have  sufficiently  spoken  of  the  other  impersonals  in  die  second  psfi 

CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  FRENCH  NEGATIVES. 

§  1.  I  HAVE  already  said  something  of  the  negatives  «e  fpst 
pas,  in  treating  of  pronouns,  but  have  considered  ttem  obIj 
with  respect  to  the  right  placing  of  them  with  the  proooiuia^Sif 
Injunctive.  I  shall  in  this  place  consider  their  constniotioiiy  asdn 
that  of  several  other  n^;atives  used  in  the  French  language 

P.  "Ne  comes  (as  has  been  said)  after  the  subjec^ 
mediately  before  the  verb,  an4  pas  or  point f  after  4^e 
the  tense  is  simple  :  as,  Je  ne  sais  pas,  t  know  notj 
tweeh  the  auxiliary  and  the  participle,  if  the  tense  is  con 
as,  Je  n'ai  point  su  cela,  I  did  not  know  that. 

9fi.  When  the  verb  is  in  the  present  of  the  infinitivey 
negatives  come  together  before  it,  after  the  pr 
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Je  vous  dis  de  ne  pas  vous  miler  de  cela ;  A 

I  bid  you  7iot  to  meddle  with  that. 

Pour  ne  point  repeter  ce  que  nous  avons  diji  dit ; 

Not  to  repeat  what  we  have  already  said. 

3**.  No  is  noHp  used  at  the  end  of  a  senteuce,  or  absolutely^  as 
in  an&wer  to  questions,  and  not  is  non  pas,  used  also  absolutely^ 
in  the  beginning  of  a  sentence ,  and  followed  by  que,  with  the 
subjunctive :  as^ 

Croyez  vous  cela?  Non.     Do  you  believe  that  ?  No. 

Je  ne  crois  point  cette  nouvelle-ld ;  non  pas  que  la  chose  soit 
impossible,  mais  parce  qu*elle  ne  me  paroit  pas  vraisemblable ;  B 
I  don't  believe  that  piece  of  news :  not  that  the  thing  b  impos* 
sible^  but  because  it  does  not  appear  probable  to  me. 

4°.  Although  pas  or  point  may  be  sometimes  indifferently 
used,  yet  point  has  a  more  negative  force,  it  implies  not  at  alL 
But  note, 

isip  T^t  point  always  reqiaires  tiie  particle  de  before  nouns : 
asy  Jl^i^Jf  a  point  de  raisonpour  cela ;  There  is  no  reason  for 
that :  i?  n^en  a  point  de  som ;  He  has  no  care  of  it :  and  pas 
sometimes  takes  the  preposition  de  without  an  article ;  and 
sometimes  an  article  before  the  noun  that  comes  after  it :  as,  C 


quHlfaut. 


IT  Pm  implies  something  actual  and  accidental :  p<nnt,  something  habi^ 
tual  and  permanent. 

H  tie  li^  pai;  he  does  not  read,  oil.  now. 

H  n€  Hi  |K>int ;  He  does  not  read,  vig,  e?er.  .  .    t% 

JPoi  expresses  a  mere  negation ;  point  inforcet  it.   Pas  sometimes  denies  D 
pMtty,  and  adaittol  a  modifioation ;  foint  alwa^FS  denies  absolutely  and 
without  rsscrve. 

II  nUa  ^  bim  ricke ;  He  is  not  very  rich.    II  n'tst  point  riche  ;  He  is 
act  at  all  rich.] 

^tUy,  ThaX  pas,  for  the  reasons  just  given,  is  to  be  used 

before  these  modifybg  words,  whereas  point  cannot  be  used 

with  them : 

hetmeemp,          much,  moUu,              less,        twnt,             so  much, 

ptfif,                    litde,  souvemt,          often*        autant,         as  much, 

mUuM,              better,  t<M^rs,      always,        trap,            too  much, 

P9m9,                  mote,  ti,                      to,       f&rt^trU,            vwry, 

Uh  iws/siwfy  ettrsmsiy,  tii>ffii«iiiir,liifiiiMy;  andallwIvarlMs  as^ 
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A     II  ffy  a  pas  beaucoup  de  tnonde  aujourdfkm  au  Paft\ 
There  is  not  much  company  to^ay  in  Ae  Park.    ^ 
//  n*est  pas  peti  dijfficile  de  lui  plaire ; 
It  is  not  a  little  difficult  to  please  him. 
//  ne  la  voit  pas  mttvent ;  He  does  not  see  her  often,  4f^. 

Sdiyy  That  when  a  question  is  asked,  pa$  intimates  that  one 
supposes  the  thin^  concerning  which  the  question  is  asked; 
whereas  point  intimates  a  mere  doubt  and  ignorance  (rf  tbe 
same  thing.     For  instance,  by  this  question, 
|.  Vilest  il  point  Membre  de  la  Societe  Royalef 

Is  he  not  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ? 
I  want  tc  be  informed  whether  he  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety or  no,  being  quite  ignorant  of  it ;  but  by  this  other, 

N*est"il  pas  Membre  de  la  Societe  Royale  f 
I  intimate  diat  1  think  he  is  a  Fellow  of  that  Society,  and 
wonder  that  the  others  do  not  think  so  too. 

5\  Besides  these  negatives  (to  which  add  ni  repeated,  fieOktr, 
and  nor)  the  following  words,  which  are  of  tfaemserves  negi- 
tive  terms,  require  moreover  the  particle  ne  before  dieir  vtfb, 
which  is  then  alone,  without  j7a«  or  point. 

personne,  noboay,  fttt/ieiit€n^,no  means,  motfVrovdfBhdgmtU: 

Qpasun,  not  one,  ^uireSf       but  little,  but  these  two  last  le 

mucurtf  no,  not  any,  jamaiif            never,  quire  a  Deg9ti?e  onlj 

nulf  none,  rten,          -  nothing,  *vitb  dire  and  wri 

as,  Je  ue  rots  personne;  I  see  nobody.  Fous  neditesrien; 
You  say  nothing.  Ehe  n  a  aucun  amant ;  She  has  no  sweet- 
heart. //  ne  dit  mot ;  He  does  not  say  a  word.  On  m  voit 
goutte;  One  cannot  see  at  all,  t^c. 

Observe,  that  rten  signifies  also  sometimes  tomething  or  anjf  tkmg;  M 
in  that  sense  it  is  a>nstrued  without  a  negative,  and  in  sentences  o^aip^ 
legation  and  doubt  only ;  as,  • .  u 

AveM'Vous  jamais  rien  vu  de  ii  iemi  f  Have  you  ever  seen  aavthingJsisKf 
Jamais  signifies  also  ever,  and  is  eonstrued  without  ancgnUfet^  ^''J- 
Si  jamais fy  retourne,  &c.  If  evier  I  go  diere  Bp^  4^     *  , 

%  Bien  and  jamais  are  also  used  without  the  pardcle  «<^  whejs  ^fflV 
preceded  by  the  preposition  laiM,  which  indies  exclusion  aad  im^nidii  H 
•  San«  rien  y»ir« ;  without  doing  any  thing.  Smns  \uia^40iitlgl^ 
without  e^^er  complainiog.]  '     '  ^^^£ 

2^/y,  The  conjunction  d  moine  que,  unlesa ;  <e&  M^^ip^ 
crainte  que,  lest,  or  for  fear  that  (but  iM>t  depmr^Mf*  ^ —***" 
de^  whicn  govern  the  infinitive),  will  have  j^ivj^iy^^ 
the  next  Verb ;  as  likewise  liiese  foiir  verbsy eimidtoifi 
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to  pT&fi^X;.^r0mdref  to  fear;   apprehendeff  to  apprehend; A 
avoir peur,  to  be  afraid:  when  they  are  not  used  in  tne  infini- 
tive: as, 

A  moins  que  vous  ne  le  vauliez  ainsi ;  Unless  you  will  have  it  so. 
J^mpicnerai  qu'il  ne  vous  nuise;  I  will  hinder  him  from  hurt- 
ing you,  4*^- 

%  In  snch  phrases^  thii  word  new  the  ne  or  qutn  of  the  Latin,  which  has  been 
introdnced  in  onr  Umi^oage.    French  Academif,} 

But  it  is  to  be  observed,  with  respect  to  the  verbs  of  fearing 
and  apprehending^  that  it  is  only  when  one  speaks  of  an  effect 
that  is  not  wished  for,  that  the  second  negative  pas^  or  pointy  is 
le|t  out  after  the  next  verb ;  for  if  one  wishes  that  the  thing 
spoken  of  should  happen,  then  the  verb  that  follows  craindre  B 
and  apprehender,  must  be  attended  with  the  two  negatives  :  as, 
//  craint  que  sa  femme  ne  meure;  He  fears  that  or  lest  his 

wife  should  die. 
//  craint  que  sa  femme  ne  meure  pas;  He  fears  lest  his  wife 

sliould  not  die. 

The  first  instance  is  of  an  effect  not  wished  for,  the  last  of 
one  wished  for,  denoted  in  English  by  the  negative  m>t,  whereas 
the  other  way  of  speaking  is  without  negative. 

Observe,  also,   that  empiclier  takes  no  negative,  when  the 
next  verb  is  in  the  infinitive  :  as, 
Je  fempecherai  de  vous  nuire ;  I  will  hinder  him  from  hurting  C 

you. 

Nier,  to  deny,  requires  also  elegantly  ne  before  the  next 
verb,  in  negative  sentences :  as, 
Je  ne  vie  pas  que  je  vCaie  dit  cela ;  I  don't  deny  that  I  have 

said  that. 

Y  Here  it  'may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  that  there  is  a  material  difference 
between  de  erainte  de  and  de  erainte  que. 

Conjunctive  phrases,  formed  wit^  de,  serve  to  connect  sentences,  the  verbs 
of  which  are  dependmg  on,  and  governed  by,  Uie  same  subject;  whereas 
GoniuBctive  phrases,  formed  with  aue,  chiefly  serve  to  connect  sentences,  the 
veros  of  which  are  governed  by  different  subjects :  for  instance, 

Jenele  ferai  pas,  de  erainte  de  vous  dSplairei  I  wiU  not  do  it,  Usi  I  should  J) 
displease  yon.  The  two  verbs/irat  and  d^platre  depend  on  the  same  subject  j>. 

Je  ne  le  ferai  pa»,  de  erainte  que  vous  ne  le  troumez  mauvait ;  I  will  not  do  it 
kH  yon  should  think  it  amiss.  The  two  subjects  are  different; /eroi  is  go- 
verned hyje,  and  trowoiez  by  wms, 

Conjnnctive  phrases  with  ipke  may  sometimes  |be  used  to  connect  sentences 
^vemed  by  the  same  subject;  they  then  serve  to  give  more  energy :  for 
instance, 

Je  ne  U ferai  pas^  de  erainte  que  je  ne  nCen  trowoeplusmal  (I  will  not  do  it, 
leet  I  diould  be  tne  worse  for  it) ;  implies  the  same  sense  as  de  m^enirmufer 
ftfiu  mo/,  but  hasinore  enerey. 

Conjunctive  phrases  with a«  cannot  be  used  when  the  subjects  are. different. 

Ttiiv  observation  may  account  for  not  using  <fe  or  gve  indifferently  after 
endndre,  apprikendery  avoir  pew;  as  also  after  premdre  gard4,  which,  in  the 
sense  of  to  beware,  belongs  to  the  same  tribe :  as, 

Hh 
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A     i^fMs^iinitf^lMikr;  BewMCoffaUiae.   (llie  talMeet  is  IjkHMMK.) 
Prema  gmrit  qa'tt  m  tmmbt ;  Take  eare  test  he  alioala  lall.    (The  soiijeeti 
are  iltffereat.) 

;  take  care  lest  you  AiMhA 
phrase  is  more  eaagelk  tbao 


ScUy,  We  use  the  negative  ne  before  the  verb  tiiat  cooief  after 
these  five  words^  pl^  moins,  mieux,  autre,  and  autrement ;  as, 
//  est  ^Ins  sincirequ'ilnefmulroit^  He  k  iiK>re  ^loeredaBfae 

should. 
Elk  est  moinBagee  queje  ne  croyaii ;  She  is  leas  old  thm  I 

thought. 
B  Ilf  or  Elle  est  tout  autre  que  je  ne  pensois;  (See  p.  296,  B.) 
He,  or  She  is  quite  another  than  I  thought. 

Fous  avexfait  tout  ajaixexment  queje  n^auroisfait ;  You  bave 
acted  quite  differently  from  what  /  zs)ould  have  done. 

%  A  Gentleman  of  profound  knowledge,  Mr.  Salmon,  in  his  ComfMeSft- 
temofths  Brenck  LsMgwsgey  p.  144,  excesses  buBself  thiis : — ^  GraraanruH 

"    "         '  of 


are  wrong  to  say  tliat  que  always  reouires  ne  before  tlie 
the  comparison.''  He  brings  in  the  Genius  of  the  Frendi  Language,  aid 
countenances  bis  verdict  by  authorities  of  the  first  rate.  Having,  hoverer, 
met  in  his  way  other  authorities  eqoaUy  respectable,  hat  contradictory  loUt 
decision,  he  concludes  that  it  is  indifferent,  after  a  negative  verb^  to  soppnn 
or  use  ne^  and  yet  wishes  to  inforce  bis  own  opinion. 

This  point  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  nicest  to  discuss:  as  aMBt  GfananmB* 
give  instances  onlv  for  the  sentence  declarative  affirmative,  and  leave  tbe 
Q  reader  in  the  dark  for  the  other  sorts  Of  sentences. 

In  ray  hnmUe  opinion,  however,  notwithstanding  theanlhMitiesqnafeedby 
Mr.  8.,  ne,  in  any  case,  cannot  be  sunpressed ;  because  such  sentences  imply 
negation,  and  the  very  Genius  of  tlie  French  Language,  appeEded  \o  by 
Mr.  8.,  far  from  rejecting  me  in  negative  sentences,  constantly  re^oifes  it; 
as  follows : 

let  Case,  granted  by    H  ^crit  mieux   qn*il  ne 
Ifr.S.  Ptfl^  ^  writes  keUer 

than  he  speaks, 
2d  Case,    contested  by    £erit-il  mieux    qu'il  ne 
Mr^S.  narle?     J>^es  he  tarite 

better  than  he  speaks? 
Sd  Case,    ^osntested  by   IX  n'^erit  pas  mieux  qn'il 
Mr.  S.  ne  park,  aedoeswotwrUe 

heUer  than  he  speaks, 
D  ^h  Case,    grasitid  bif    N'^crit-il  pas  mieiix  qu'il 
Mr^  S.  ne  parle?     Does  he  n»t 

write  better  than,  ^c. 
This  last  has  two  meanings,   Itff,  Eait-il  ausd  mat  qa^U  paiUf  M^f^ 
veyez  gu'H  ierit  mkmx  qvOl  ne  parte. 


may  be  resolved  by  its  is- 
vene ;  R  me  pmk  p> 
aussi  men  qt^U  eerit* 

II  ne  parte  ftt 

bien;  icritMmkatI 


n  ne  jMrfrpii 


bien  ;Um'icrU  pas 


bien  ;n*i 


n  »e|i*P» 
icrU4ipmiimx! 


Imperative     *) 
sentence     /-JoQ 
affinnative)  j  c 

Imperative  )'!^ 
senlenoe  r^j^ 
negative     3  i 


From  the  above  examples  it  appears  tiiat  the  Gemns  of  ttie 
guage  is  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  the  French ;  bA  ttn  _ 
either  must  be  consisteiil  fvltk  Usidi  \  thfirefore^  as  we  SoMdii^ 
stantly  rqects  the  negaliou  m  c^nc^^mi^^  ^voovvroxva^^^  vi  may 


Qu'il  derive  mieux  qull 
ne  parle,  JLet  him  write 
better  than  he  speaks, 

Qu^il  n'^crive  pas  plus  mal 
qu'il  ne  parte,  Ltd  Mm 
not  wrUe  worse  than  he 
speaks. 


II  memkjm 

bieniqs^  ^crwdMtf 
(a*il  veirt^oalBM 

nmemmpf 

mud;  v^  km  * 
mthseOtmaltttism 
plaisir). 
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fiMi  te  FraKk  ewAxacij  reqvirM  it ;  tfaefcfait  the  yrticle  m  fiSDled  by  J^ 
Mr.  S.  in  two  cases,  cannot  be  contested  in  the  two  otber  cases;  of  conne^ 
Mr.  S.'s  distinction  seems,  at  least,  nugatory. 

With  respect  to  his  quotations,  though  my  opiniMi  »  oi  ■•  wciglil,y«l  I 
would  rather  adyke  not  to  imitate  them,  whatever  the  merit  of  their  aonora 
may  be.  If  these  sentences  were  pnt  to  the  test,  as  above,  die^  could  not 
stand  it.  So  it  is  thai  mistakes  of  the  best  writcn  are  sometiaMSipreaost  as 
rales ;  and  so  it  was  with  the  to  of  Madame  de  S^Wgn^,  (see  p.  1248.) 

%  To  die  aboTC  words  may  be  added  tiiese  sentences :  pei^  ieufwA^  U  ^en 
^aui  peu,  U  ioifmd  imd^  &c.  which  always  annoonce  ane^ion :  as. 

Pen  s'en  fant  9««  j<  ne  mefamevn  Mcn^U de priter tmdemtr emqi  I  caa 
hardly  wUhnU  a  scrapie  lend  at  five  per  cent. 

n  ruk  est  pen  falki  fn'Un'atf  itS  twi ;  He  was  Tery  nearbeiaf  kiled. 

n  s^en  fant  tant  que  la  samme  eniUre  n*y  9aii;  Tnore  is  so  Mdl  wanth^p  to 
the  whole  sanu  -n 

Such  phrases  may  be  resolved  thus :  J^ne  mefitb  point  de  serapidf,  Set,  wmm  ^ 
pen  s'en  fauL] 

4ihly^  After  que  and  m,  signifying  before,  or  mnle8$,  or  but, 
ki  the  middle  of  a  compound  sentence^  the  fonner  part  whereof 
18  a  negative  sentence :  as, 

Jenefa  reverrai  point,  que  sa  mire  ne  n^envoie  querir: 
I  will  not  see  her  again,  before  her  modier  sends  for  me.  [prU^ 
Je  vly  irai  pas,  orje  n^irmpas  ^il  ne  ftfen  prie,  or  qu'ti  ne  nfen 
I  wiu  not  go  thither  tf  he  don't  desbe,  {or)  tmkss  he  desires  me, 
//  ne  sauroH  ouvrir  la  bouche  qn'ifne  dise  quelque  imperHnence ; 
He  cannot  open  his  mouth  but  he  says  some  foolish  thii^  or 

other. 

Sthly,  Before  the  verb  that  precedes  ni,  repeated  in  the  sen- 
tence ;  v(4iich  answers  to  neither  and  nor :  as,  C 
Je  n'aime  ni  ct  boire  m  cLfumer  \  I  love  neither  drinking  nor 

smoking. 

And  if  no  verb  comes  before  neither,  the  Englisb  partick 

neither  is  ne  only,  and  nor  is  id  ne :  as, 

Je  ne  bois  m  nefume ;  I  neither  drink  nor  smoke. 
Vben  two  adnouns  meet  together  in  a  negative  sentence,  they  are  not  joitd 
with  the  particle  «^  if  they  are  synonymoos,  or  express  bom  me  saane  iSmg  m 
different  words ;  bat  only  when  they  aigmf y  two  different  things,  or  ^uite 
contrary.  Whoi  they  are  synonymous  only,  they  are  Joined  by  me  enchtick 
H;  as, 

Jeneme reamnmau poixt Whiter f^ rude j|r phufrwd fe eekm ds  1740:  Ido 
not  remember  a  more  severe  and  colder  winter  than  that  of  1740.    Rmeead 
frcidf  being  synonymous,  are  coupled  with  ^ :  but  in  this  other,  the  two  aA*  t\ 
nouns  express  very  different  things,  and  therefore  we  eonpled  by  nU]  ^ 

JmmrieenmvUdetmami^mipbnieueewphiefraide,;^ 
One  nenn  saw  a  more  rainy  or  colder  season. 

f  For  the  reason  mentioned  before,  two  or  more  nouns  or  infinitives  go- 
verned by  the  preposition  ume,  mnsC  be  joined  with  ttm  coi^onetion  m:  as, 

Une  Mcr  sans/Mid  ni  rios;  A  scatpt^Aoat  eiiher  bottom  or  shore. 

Sans  boke  ni  mmger;  'Without  eating  or  drinking:  which  is  the  same  as 
flfkvant  ni  be  ni  mang^ ;  emu  having  of  itself  tfie,  force  both  of  as  and  the  f iist 

§  II.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  use  the  particle  ne  only, 
io  some  particular  cases,  when  the  analogy  of  speech  requires 
a  negative  in  all  languages,  and  wherein  theveiotQ  \V%«.^3QCk&^^DaX 
they  should  not  leave  outpQS. 
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A  l9tf  With  these  five  verbs  used  negatively ;  oser  to  Asa^f  cesser 
to  cease,  pouvoir  to  be  able,  savoir  to  know,  9,nd  prendre 
garde,  to  take  care :  as, 

//  n'ose  me  contredire ;  He  dares  not  contradict  me. 

Elle  ne  cesse  de  babiller ;  She  does  not  cease  prattling. 

//  ne  pent,  or  //  ne  sauroit  marcher ;  He  cannot  walk. 

Bot  note,  1*1,  dial  it  it  an  eleg^ance  only  to  use  bat  one  oegatiTe  with  jwm- 
voir,  it  being  not  improper  to  say,  11  ne  peut  pas  marcher;  and  tfaat,wKB  a 
question  is  asked,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  ear,  to  express  or  leave  out  the 
second  negative,  according  as  it  reads,  and  sounds  best,  though  it  is  then  moit 
commonly  expressed :  Ne  peut-il  ^as/airt  cela  ?  which  is  better  than  Nepai- 
U  fairt  eela  7  Can't  he  do  that  ? 

idUf.  When  Bocoir  is  used  for  poiirotr,  it  requires  only  one  negative,  andean 

B  never  ne  used  with  two :  aa^Ilne  sauroit  marcher  ;  He  cannot  walk.  Ne  m- 
r&U'ilfaire  cela  7  Can't  he  do  that  ?  and  never  /{ ne  tauroii  pas— Ne  Murot^  U  pas? 

%  There  is  this  difference  between  on  ne  peut  and  on  nemutroU;  the  latter 
implies  inability ;  the  former  impossibilitv. 

Ce  qu'oQ  ne  sauroit /atr«  ett  trop  diffteiie  ;  What  we  it  not  able  to  do,  is  toe 
difficult: 

Ce  mL*on  ne  peut  pas  f aire,  est  impossible  ;  What  one  cannot  do,  is  impossible : 

And  for  that  reason,  on  ne  petU,  in  that  sense,  is  always  accompanied  with 
pas:  whereas  onnesauroii  never  admits  of  it.] 

When  Mcotr  is  used  in  its  proper  si^ification  of  knowing,  there  is  another 
distinction  to  be  made ;  for  if  it  implies  only  an  uncertainty  of  the  mind,  it  r»- 
qnires  but  one  negative ;  Jl  ne  saU  ce  qu'U  doit  espSrer  de  atm  prods;  He  does 
not  know  what  he  ought  to  expect  of  his  lawsuit ;  that  is,  He  is  uncertain  4f 
the  event  of  his  cause ;  he  hopes,  but  knows  not  how  far  to  hope.  But  if  mMt 
preserves  its  full  energy,  that  is,  if  it  implies  a/uU  and  entire  ignonmeeiAtm 
thing,  it  will  have  two  negatives ;  as, 

CIl  ne  sait  pas  que  le  Juge,  or  les  Juges  Vont  condamnS  ; 
He  docs  not  know  that  the  Judge,  or  Judges,  have  cast  him. 
A|^ain,  savoir  requires  but  one  negative,  when  it  meets  with  any  of  these 
particles  oil,  commfft^,  com^Mfi,  quand,  quel,  quoi,  si:  which,  by  their  natorf, 
modify  its  energy ;  as, 

Jlestjene  sais  oin  ;  He,  or  it  is  I  do  not  know  where. 

Cela  sest/aitje  ne  sais  comment ;  That  was  done  I  do  not  know  bow. 

Ld-dessus  est  entrSje  ne  sais  quel  homme;  Thereupon  entered  I  do  not  know  what 

man. 
Jens  sais  t^il  dit  vrai  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  he  tells  the  trotli,ft& 

Sdly,  Prendre  garde  signifies  either  to  take  care,  or  to  take  notice^  to  MtM^'* 
consider :  and  it  is  in  the  first  signification  only  it  requires  but  one  negative 


He  took  notice  that  he  was  not  so  cordially  received  as  nsnal. 
^  ^  After  prendre  garde„  in  the  sense  of  to  take  care,  que  governs  the  so^JflQc- 
•p|tivej  and,  in  the  other  sense,  the  indicative  raoodT;  the  reason  forbojftl* 
-■^obvious.] 

As  for  the  first  signification,  viz.  to  take  care,  see  above,  p.  315,  P.]       . 
f  Pas,  or  point,  may  also  tie  elegantly  suppressed  in  such  mtcrrogatlfe 
phrases :  Acez-vous  vn  ami  qui  ne  joi^  des  miensj  Have  you  a  friend  who  is  ptH 
mine?] 

^(uif,  The  French  use  the  negative  ne  only,  after  the  imp^^ 
sonal  ily  a  followed  by  a  compound  of  the  present  tense:  i^' 
Ily  amx  am  queje  ne  Vai  vu;  I  have  not  seen  him  these  1^ 

years. 

But  if  any  other  tense  conies  after  the  impersonal,  thc^W 
the  two  negatives :  »  ^  ^ 

Ily  a  un  mots  quejt  ne  lui  parlc  v^vai-^  I  have  not  spoWkti' 

nini  this  montVi. 
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II  y  avoit  un  an  queje  ne  la  voyois  point ;  I  had  not  seen  her  A 
for  a  year. 

%  It  does  not  result  from  the  above  niki,  tiuKt  tlie  tcaltiiec  fotttwiogr  tfce 
impersomil  Upm  skould  always  be  »  negative  oac  ;  for  we  lay 
II y a dixmu  file jeUcofmots;  Ihtare  Mi 


nown  him  these  ten  years. 
fi  y  «  4ix  mm'qmd fm  at  mUadu  ftirter ;  I  keard  speak  of  ft  tea  jetn  fgo,"] 

Sdly,  When  the  verb  meets  with  the  particle  de,  denoting  a 
space  of  time :  as, 
Je  ne  lui  parlerai  de  ma  vie ;  I  won't  speak  to  him  as  long  as 

I  live. 

4//i/y^When  a  question  b  asked  with  flfti€y  signifying  pourqim : 
aa  QtHoefmietvcmscdaf  Yfhy  don tjwi  do liiati 

Mkff  With  die  adverb  |ito  eaed  abso^tely :  aa^ 
;  J€  ne  v€9Jtplu$  le  votr ;  i  will  see  hbn  no  more.  -g 

But  wbea  phu  is  used  cauipaiativelyy  that  is^  before  an 

adnoiin,  vridi  or  without  qme,  the  two  negaAre^  wee  reqoisUe 

before  |>/t<5 :  as^ 

Je  ne  le  vemx  pas  pha  grand  que  t autre ; 

I  won't  have  il  larger  than  the  ^her . 
%  SMff^As  also  wiAh  theadve^  mmphu,  sifnifjiaa  paa  dtmaniage,  ao  note : 

Oil  B^ai  pmiM  Bo»  plus  qne  ifil  ifawiff  jtmau  Hi  ;  He  is  no  more  spoken  of 
ima  M  he  nad  never  eaoaied. 

N0m  pbu  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  mweiUement ;  then  it  is  preceded 
oy  As  fw»  aesativvt,  nejMS,  ov  by  the  particle  m  only :  as, 

Fms ae  vmSez  paa  h  mn^  Mt»^^  ^^m^  PA*  ana  pkis  (that  u.  nan  plus  ^se 
nms) ;  You  will  not  tell  it»  nor  will  I  tell  it  aiiy  more  (than  you).  Ni  nm  non 
pins;  narlwriiker, 

CmuB^  afm  s— ^pas,  ai  tem^Ut  — a  pfes;  These  «•  not  among  tke  ■iimlier,  p 
mr  those  ncilW.  ^ 

6(hly,  After  si,  andjfue,  in  the  sense  of  unless,  or  but  (see  the 
4th  paragraph  of  the  Krst  Section^  p.  345.) ;  as, 
Je  ne  saurois  boire  sije  ne  mange ;  I  cannQt  drink  if  I  don't  eat. 
Je  n'y  irai  pas,  orje  rCirai  pas  qu'elle  ne  m*y  invite:  I  will  not 

go  thither,  unless  she  invites  me. 

It  Is  indifferent  in  some  few  cases  to  vse'  the  two  negatives,  or  one  only, 
but  tkef  most  be  learnt  by  practice.    Thas^  we  say, 

S'il  ne  wie/ait  ctpbMr-Uy.  or  Sil  ne  mefmtj^  ce  fUmtiir-lk^  jeneme  milerai 
^us  de  see  affaires ;  tf  he  don't  do  me  that  kmdness,  I  will  not  meddle  with 
bis  affeiifs  any  more. 

S^U  ne  me  poj/e  eette  eemmne^ar  9Uneme  pagevieeeetteeemameyje leferm 
wrriter  ;  If  he  don't  pay  me  this  week,  I  will  arrest  him.    The  ear  must  be  the  r^ 
ja4gc  in  those  case^  whether  it  is  better  to  express  pas  or  no.  ^ 

-Itkfy,  Ne,  followed  in  the  same  sentence  by  que,  bat  sepa- 
rated j^  one  or  more  words,  expresses  seulement,  and  is  eng^ 
liahed  by  butj  or  nothing  but,  also  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence, 
or  by  only :,  as,  Jeiutferai  qae  ce  qu'il  tomspkira ;  I  will  omiy 
dp  what  you  pfease.  11  nefattqaejouery  He  does  nothing 
but  play.  Je  nefais  qu'tin  repas  par  jour ;  I  eat  but  one  jneal 
a-day. 

StUy,  But,  likewise  in  the  middle  of  a  seateaee,  ia jeadared 
•Uto  French  by  que  and  ne,  or  the  relative  qui  aaKAfie^\wiX'''if^- 

Hh2 
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out  pas  or  point f  and  the  second  verb  is  in  the  fubjiinclive(eoii* 
fonnable  to  our  former  rules) :  as, 

Je  ne  doute point  qu'tV  ne  vienne ;  I  don't  doubt  but  he  wiflcooi^ 
Ya-t-il  quelqu^un  qui  ne  h  sache  ?  Is  there  way  body  but  humitf 


I.) 


CHAP-  VIII. 

§  I.   Of  the  Formation  of  Adverbs^ 

1*.  Cjbnbrally  speaking,  one  can  make  aa  many  adverbs  d 
quality  and  numner  in  French,  as  there  are  adaoims,  by  addi^ 
the  termination  ment  to  the  adnoun ;  but  with  this  previous  du' 
tinction,  that  with  adnouns  ending  in  c  acuta^  or  ia  i  otu^  itis  to 
the  masculine ;  and  with  the  other  adnouns,  it  is  to  the  feminine 
that  ment  is  added.  Thus, 
from,  aisif  easy,      is  formed  aisiiment,  eas9|. 

■         assure,  assured,    assurement,     assuredLj. 

sense,  sensible,     ■  sensement,  aensib^. 

poli,  polite,       poliment,  politd|. 

-  hardi,  bold,        nardiment,  holHj 

-  gentilQ  is  silent),genteel,     ■  gentiment,        gebteelh. 
->  absolu,                absolute,  absolument,    absoluldj* 

-  eperduj  desperate, — ' iperdument,  desperately, 

-  ingenu,  ingenuous,  inginumeni^ageano^' 

-  assidu,  assiduous, assidument,  assiduoiu^. 

-  dH,  due,  ■  dumeni,  iAj 

fraud,   fem.  grande,  great,     — grandement,        greitly. 
on,       fem.  bonne,    good,      —  bonnement,  plainff. 

-doux,     fem.  douce,    sweet,     — doucement,  awe^- 

-  seul,       fem.  seule,     otHj,       «**  seulement,  ody. 

-  vif,        fem.  vive,       quick,     —  vivement,  qvidij' 
-certain,  fem.  certo'ne, certain,  — certainement,    certanliy* 

-  lent,       fem.  lente,      slow,       ^-  lentement,  sloiriy* 
■^present,  fem.  presente, present,  — presentementj  presentiy. 

sage  (masc.  and  fem.),  wise,      -—  sagement,  tm^* 

autre,        ■   *  other,     — *  autrefnent,      otheffthe* 

digne,  '         worthy,  —  dignement,        worttiDf* 

honnite,  ■         honesty   *^  honnitement,     hoae^ 


JT 

So.  Observe  that  the  adnoim  mascnline  retains  the  soand  of  its  Hnal  voiraw 
the  adverb  derived  from  it^  and  that  the  adnoun  feminine  keeps  also  its  Mf 
mate,  except  in  the  foUowing  adverbs,  wherein  that  e  mate  is  transformed  ^t/A 
and  piMitractcd  a  littie.  .     ^  < 

mveugUtnent,     blindly,  from       (ueugle,       (m,ScU}  itflli 

eommodimetd,  commodioosly,         eommodCf     {nuSfui    commo^M* 

tncMiMMd^fiMNf yinconveniently,        — >      incommodi,  (ro.  St  f .)  '  inconv^w^ 
^'^tilfHmimeid,  conformably,  confmrme,     (ili;^f.>         cmmm 
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irmitnenij  ^$l^f»  from  Snorme^            ^a.Af.),  huge. 

\fvmUmekiy  nBiformly.  vntfarmef           (ni.  &  t),  imiform. 

wesaimentj  expressediy,  exprU,      fern.  expretiCj  express. 

fitaimeni,         eonfasedly,  — ^  etmu         —   cwnfuu^  oontoaed. 

\ciaAmiad^  ,  precisely*  -^-  pricuy        —   priciu^  precise. 

nmunhnentj  commonly,  tmnmvny     —    eommunef  common, 

portunimentj  importanatelyy  — » importum,    —   tmporticiif,  iroportnnatr. 

tewriment,  obscorely,  otonir,         —    abiemre.  obscure. 

rfondhnaaf  deeply,  -<-—  pnffnd^       —   profmnae^  deep. 

tfuUmeni^  l>rotiisedIy,  Ifi^fiUf        —   pmfute,  profuse. 

pwi^jn^M^,  with  impunity,  though  denred  from  imfumi^  trnptmUf  mipunished. 

5^  From  adnouns  ending  in  ant  and  ent,  (lent^  and  present 
cepted,)  adverbs  are  formed,  by  changing  tfiat  termination  into 
rtment,  and  emment  (pronounced  alike).  Thus  from  constarU 
nstant,  is  formed  constamment  constantly ;  from  ivident  evident^ 
idemment  evidently,  8fc. 

Sii  adverbs  in  ment  are  excepted ;  diablement  devilishly,  from 
e  noun  diable  devil;  comment  how,  from  the  conjunction 
mmey  incessamment  incesazntlyf  from  the  verb  ce^^er  preceded 
'in,  a  negative  particle;  notamment  notedly,  from  noter  to 
(te;  htdtamment  by  night,  from  nuiY  night;  and  Ktemment 
tttingly,  from  savoir  (derived  from  scio)  to  know. 

4''.*  These  following  adnouns  are  also  used  adverbially  with 

mie  verbs. 

$ii^        purler  haut,  to  speak  aloud. 

s,  parler  bos,  to  speak  low. 

tir,         voir  clair,  to  see  plain,  to  be  cl^ar-sighted. 

uble,      voir  dotible,  to  see  double,  (not  clear  and  plain)* 

mble,     voir  trouble,  to  be  dim-sighted. 

wc,net,  dire  franc  4r  n^if       to  say  or  speak  freely  and  plainly. 

^e,        pemer,  parler,  chanter  juste,  to  think,  sing,  8fc,  right. 

^9         jrapperfort,  to  strike  hard. 

I*,  entendre  dur,  to  be  thick,  or  dull  of  hearing. 

KXj       fil€r  doux,  to  give  fair  words,  to  be  submissive 

',  ripondre  sec,  to  make  a  sharp  rough  answer. 

n,  ientir  bon,  qu  mauvais,  to  have  a  good  or  bad  smell 

iv^ais,   trouver  bon,  ou  mauvais,  to  like  or  dislike. 

Tne,       tenirferme,  to  hold  fast. 

nt,        marcher  droit,  to  keep  to  the  beliaviour. 

usy         boirefrais,  to  drink  cold. 

md,       boire  chaud,  to  drink  warm. 

%s,         parler  gras,  to  lisp. 

^    >     ecrire gros,o\xmemt,to  write  a  large  or  small  hand. 

fr,  vendue  cher,  to  sell  dear. 

e,  alleruUe,  to  go  fast. 
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belli,        Viehappif  belle,        to  escape  narrowly 
Jin,  cowperfin,  to  cut  smalL 

As  likewise  nouveau  and  nouvelle  new,  JirdUke  (the  fesBuim 
dlfreis  fresh,)  and  even  the  nouns  goutte  &  mot:  as, 
tut  tt^mU  noaveau  Me,  a  ne  w-bom  child,  1 

Jer  h€rht$  tmUt$  fraldws  eueillies;  herbs  fredi,  or  just  gadwifi 
ne  voir,  or  rCenUndre  goutte ;  to  see,  or  bear  aolfauig  at  alL 
ne  dire  mot;  not  to  say  a  word. 

Moreover,  obiervf.  tbat  frwii  ttie  prcpodtkHM  d,  ife,  en,  <laR%  tfii,  a«,Ace. 
ioiocdwithBoaiMaBaadtaMiiity  ait  toffmed  >•  many  adkerlt  ••■npw'p^  ijjwt) 
ai  Uiere  are  jioiiiis  and  adnomis  in  the  language.  See  the  Ikt  of  advertwia  the 
»ecoDd  part  of  this  work. 

§  II,    Of  the  ComirucHim  of  Adverbe, 

V.  Whan  adverbs  meet  with  a  verb,  &ey  are  commonly  pot 
after  it,  if  the  tense  is  simple,  and  bet¥feen  the  auxiliary  and  tbe 
participle,  if  it  is  compouml:  as, 
Etle  parle  beaucoup.  She  speaks  much. 

Je  8uis  fort  porte  i  lejaire,         I  am  very  roocb  incliDed  to  (kit 
//  n'a  pas  encore  appris  sa  lefon.  He  has  not  learnt  his  lesson  yet 

2°.  MonosyUables  bien,  tnal,  mieux,  pis,  8cc.  may  indifferent^ 
come  either  before  or  after  an  infinitive :  as, 

Bien  chanter,      '^      C  chanter  bien,  to  smg  well. 

Se  mieux  porter,  >or<  *e  porter  mieux,       to  be  better. 
Se  mal  conduire, }     Lse  conduire  mal,      to  behave  ill. 

3^  When  the  adverbs  meet  virith  an  adnoun,  th^  must  be 
placed  first :  as,  bien  fait  well  made,  extrimement  heurm^ 
mighty  happy. 

-4''.  The  adverbs  jamais,  twgcurs,  sQuvent,  meetmgwitkir 
other,  are  also  placed  first ;  as, 

Noussommes  souyent  ensemble;    We  are  often  togedier. 
Xaitoujoursm&rementconsideri;  I've  always  considered  matisdtf* 
Je  ne  bois  jamais  trop ;  I  never  drink  too  m«ch. 

S*".  Adverbs  compound  always  come  after  the  verbs  or  nottait 
as, 

Iltomba  k  la  renverse  ;  He  fell  backwards.        ^ ' 

Un  homme  k  la  mode ;  A  fashionable  man.     -'^ 

JMecAonf  de  gaictfe  de  cccur  J        Wilfully  wiclM).  ri' 

&.  Rien  and  tout,  meeting  with  a  verb,  are  cumitrif^  JiIp 
adverbs,  even  after  all  the  pronouns  conjunct^e:  jm^    ']\  viinv^ 
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tout  vu;  I  haye  seen  all. 

e  m'a  rien  dit;  He  has  told  me  nothing. 

\e  veux  lien  manger ;  I  will  eat  nothing. 

\   These  three  adverbs  of  place^    ceans  within^   alentour 
utj  defd,  on  this  side,  come  after  noun?,  with  the  preposition 
as, 

naitre  de  dans ;  The  master  of  this  place. 

ichos  X alentour ;  Tlie  neighbouring  echoes. 

partie  de  defi ;  The  part  on  this  side. 

^  These  seven  become  true  nouns,  being  used  with  the  ar-^ 
)f  and  requiring  the  preposition  de  (or  the  particles  du^  des} 
»re  the  next  nouns  : 


ehorSf  the  outside. 
^nSf  the  inside. 
essuSf  the  upper  part. 
sssous,  the  under  part. 
^ant,  die  fore  part. 
erriire,  the  hinder  part. 
mvirom,  the  adjacent  places. 


as,  Le  devant  est  tout  use ; 
The  fore  part  is  quite  worn  out. 
Cela  tient  au  dedans  de  la  boite ; 
^That  sticks  to  the  inside  of  the 

box. 
Les  environs  d*une  place ; 
The  adjacentp/ace«  of  a  town* 


)serve  that  adverbs  derived  from  verbs  or  ad  nouns,  govern  nouns  in  the 
states  as  the  verb  or  adnoun,  which  they  are  derived  from,  governs :  as 
•emment  de  ce  que  je  vous  montre,  differently  from  what  I  show  you : 
)endamment  des  loisy  without  any  dependence  upon  the  laws :  relative^ 
a  Cacte  du  Parlementf  relatively  to  the  act :  prefcrablement  d  touit 
*.  chose,  preferably  to,  or  before  any  thing,  Sfc, 

CHAP.  IX. 

Of  PREPOSITIONS. 

EPOSiTTONS  are  words  invented  to  express  the  relations  which 
^s  bear  to  one  another.  It  was  not  possible  for  men  to  make 
iselves  fully  understood,  without  denoting  those  relations: 
efore  such  words  must  needs  have  been  invented  in  all  lan- 
ces. But  (as  the  author  of  the  Grammaire  Ratsonnee  ob- 
ss)  men  in  no  language  have  had  any  regard,  concerning 
K>sition8,  to  what  reason  would  have  desired ;  to  wit,  that 
relation  had  been  denoted  by  one  preposition,  and  one  pre- 
tion  should  have  denoted  one  relation  only :  whereas,  in  all 
uages,  one  and  the  same  relation  is  signified  by  many  preposp- 
s,  and  one  and  the  same  preposition  denotes  several  relations^ 
e  shall  see  in  diis  chapter.  It  is  in  that,  nevertheless,  chiedj 
dst  the  different  idioms  of  languages ;  and  it  is  ^fe^cAxsXfcVj  *vs»r 
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possible  ever  to  attain  to  die  knowledge  of  any  language  whaleiei, 
without  thorou^bly  undentandbig  the  divers  w&tiom  deooted 
by  the  prepositions,  with  thw  respective  wtgimeitt  and  eoBStnio- 
tions^  or  the  several  states  of  noons  whidi  they  soveni:  botb 
which  relations  and  states  being  arbitrary,  vaiy  ana  diflfer  much 
in  al)  lanffnages.  This  only  instance  will  evince  it.  The  EngliA 
say,  to  think  of  a  thing:  the  French,  to  think  to  a  thir^;  the 
Germans  and  Dutch,  to  think  on  or  upon  a  thing  ;  the  Spamanb 
to  think  in  a  things  &c.  Now  it  will  avail  an  En^ishman  but 
little -io  know,  that  of  is  expressed  in  French  by  dcy  if  he  don't 
know  which  relations  of  thW;i  the  prepositions  a  and  dt  denote 
in  that  language :  since  the  ^each  say,  to  think  to  a  thing,  and 
not  of  a  thing.  Therefore  we  shall  minutely  consider  h^e  aD 
the  French  prepositions,  except  only  such  as  are  of  the  same 
signification,  and  denote  the  same  relation  of  things^  and  rcquiie 
the  same  construction  as  in  English. 

«,  aUy  aux. 

a  denotes, — 1st,  (whether  alone  or  in  composition)  the  end  oi 
die  action  of  the  verb,  what  person  or  thing  it  ten<b  to  (wbich 
relation  answers  to  the  dative  case  of  the  Latins),  as  likewise  Ae 
end  one  aims  at,  and  is  englished  by  to :  as,  Donner  une  cho»  i 
guelqu'un ;  To  give  a  thing  to  somebody :  A  qui  est  ce  livrtl 
whose  book  is  this  ?  II  est  4  moi;  It  is  mine,  it  b^ngs  t#ae: 
Parvenir  k  son  but;  To  obtain  one's  end. 

2:dlt/y  d  denotes  the  place  where  one  is,  and  that  whither  one 
is  going  (in  English  at,  to,  into,  mi,  within,  8cc.)  as,  Demeureri 
Londres;  To  live  a^  London :  Allerii  Paris;  To  go  to  Paris: 
Viwre  ^  la  campagne ;  To  live  in  the  country :  Jlller  k  la  cam- 
pagne;  To  go  into  the  country:  J7  demeure  k  vingt  milks  fici\ 
He  lives  twenty  miles  off :  Ditoumez  k  dfoite  ;  Tnm  o»  the  i^ 
hand :  Cest  k  deux  doigts  de  terre;  It  isvJiAni  twoincbcs^flK 
ground. 

Sdh/,  ct  denotes  time,  and  snccession  of  thne  and  actionf,  iaSl^ 


tour  ;  To  speak  tit  one's  turn :  Se  remeitre  pern  iipem;  To  rMI^ 
ver  by  <fegrees :  Jrracher  brin  k  brin ;  To  pkKk  mi^JUp^kf  m^ 
4thly,  a  denotes  the  part  of  the  body  ^t  is  afiMrtpd,  Pil* 
englished  by  in:  as  Avoir  mal  k  fipauk;  To  have  a  paia  miilf^ 
shoulder :  Eire  blesse  an  bras;  To  be  wouuded  m  the  tiiiu'  '; 
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Sihfyy  i  denotes  the  way  of  beng  or  of  doing  of  people,  is 
abo  their  posture,  and  gesture,  or  actioii;  in  EuHsh  at^  ajier, 
withfiuc.  asy  Etfrit  sonaise;  To  beat  one's  ease :  rivreiisafan* 
tame ;  To  live  0$  one  likes :  Fairt  tout  i  m  ike;  To  do  ereiy 
thing  o/'one's  own  head :  S^habiller  i  la  Ftammu;  To  dress  after 
the  French  way :  Alkr  it  pied  tm  ii  cheval;  To  go  on  foot,  or  on 
horseback :  Se  mettre  k  genotix ;  To  kneel  down  on  one's  knees : 
Recevoir  d  bras  ouverts ;  To  receive  with  open  arms. 

Gtfdy^  i  denotes  the  auality,  price,  weight,  and  measure  of 
things;  in  £nglidbi  at,  hy,  with,  &c.  as,  Des  bas  k  trois  Jib ; 
Stockings  with  three  threads:  De  For  k  vingt-quatre  carats i 
Gold  at  f our-and-twenty  carats :  Du  drap  k  dix-huit  schellings  la 
verge;  Eighteen  shillings  clodi :  Vendre  de  la  viande  k  la  hvrei 
To  sell  meat  by  the  pound ;  Mesurervixx  compas,  ou  au  cordean  ; 
To  measure  wtth  the  compass,  or  the  line. 

7thly,  i  denotes  the  matter,  instrument  and  tools  used  in 
working ;  in  English  in,  with,  at :  as,  Travailler  kde  la  denteUe ; 
To  work  in  lace :  3aiir  k  chauxSf  k  ciment :  To  build  with  lime 
and  cement :  Peindre  k  Vhuile ;  To  paint  in  oil :  Mler  k  voiles 
Sf  k  rames ;  To  go  with  sails  and  oars  :  Elle  travaiUe  ci  raigUille ; 
She  works  at  her  needle. 

Sthly,  d  denotes  the  things  which  one  applies  oneself  to,  and 
the  games  one  plays  at ;  in  English  to,  at :  as,  S'appliqtier  k  Fe- 
tude,  aux  Mathematiques ;  To  apj^y  oneself  to  study,  or  to  the 
Madiematics ;  Jouer  aux  cartes^  To  play  at  cards :  Jouer  au 
piquet,  k  la  bite,  k  la  paume,  au  volant,  aux  echecs,  8cc.  To  play 
at  piquet,  at  loo,  at  tennis,  at  shuttlecock,  at  chess,  ^c. 

Qthly,  a  is  used  in  reckoning  games ;  in  English,  to.  See.  as^ 
Deux  a  trois,  Two  to  three ;  Trois  k  quatre.  Three  to  four ;. 
Quatre  k  quatre.  Four  all ;  Cinq  k  cinq,  Five  all ;  Six  k  point, 
Six  to  none ;  Sept  k  point.  Seven  love. 

lOthly,  i  signifies  sometimes  according  to,  sometimes  for, 
sometimes  with,  sometimes  on,  sometimes  till  or  until:  as,  Cela 
n* est  pas  k  songo&t;  That  is  not  according  to  his  taste ;  Jevous 
prenas  k  timoin-,  I  take  you  ^r  witness ;  Se  battre  k  Fepee  8^  au 
pistolet;  To  fight crsM  sword  and  pistol:  Monter  kchecal;  To 
ride  on  horseback :  Mettre  pied  k  terre ;  To  alight :  A  fkonneur, 
au  revoir ;  Till  our  next  meeting,  till  we  meet  again. 

llthly,  i  sometimes  is  a  redundancy:  as,  II  faut  voir  k  qui 
Taura ;  We  must  see  who  shall  have  it :  Oe^  k  qui  Fattrapera  ^ 
It  is  who  shall  catch  it. 

IQthly,  a  between  two  nouns  appellative,  denotes  the  manner, 
or  form,  of  the  thing  signified  by  the  first  noun ;  as  likewise  t\v^ 
use  which  it  is  desi^fned  for;  as,  Un  Chandelier  ^brcu,  K\yraxvCft&^ 
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4iatidlastiGk :  Ufichapeau  i  grands  bordSf  A  broad  brimpied  Jbt; 
Un  clou  i  crochet,  A  tenter-nook ;  Une  boite knumeheiy  AjMitxJi- 
box;  De  Fhrnlei  briiler,  I^amp-oil;  Une  mile  k  mangtTi  A 
dining-room ;  Un  moulin  sL  ventyOu  k  eau,  a. wind^.dr  waterHooill; 
Une  arme  kfeu,  A  fire-arm. 

This  relation  is  commonlr  expressed  in  Endish  by  two  nouns  making  a  ^pot 
pound  wordy  the  first  of  wnicii  signifies  the  manner.  Form,  and  Vu^  denoted 
Dj  the  French  preposition. 

ISfA/y,  i,  between  two  nouns  of  number,  signifies  b^tseen, 
and  sometimes  about :  as,  Un  homme  de  quarante  s^  cinquanU 
am ;  A  man  between  forty  and  fifty :  II y  a  quatre  k  cinq  /leves; 
It  is  about  ioxa  or  five  leagues  distant. 

I4thlj/,  ct,  before  an  iimnitive,  most  commonly  denotes  what 
is  proper  to  be  done,  the  merit  or  demerit  of  persons  and  thingi^ 
their  seemi^  capacity,  aptitude,  fitness,  and  disposition,  turn,  of 
duty:  as,  Un  avis  k  suivre;  An  advice  worth  following:  Des 
fruits  bons  k  garder  ;  Fruit  good,  or  fit  for  keeping:  Unemor 
sion  k  ne  pas  laisser  ichapper ;  An  opportunity  worth  seiziis 
(which  one  must  not  let  slip) :  Un  homme  k  recpnipenser,  oti  a 
pendre\  A  man  that  deserves  to  be  rewarded,  or  hanged :  Cot 
vne  affaire  k  leperdre ;  It  is  an  a£fair  that  will  ruin  him :  Qedi 
voussijouer;  Vou  are  to  play:  Oesi  d  lui  kparler\  He  is  to 
speak  (It  is  his  business,  duty,  or  turn  to  speak.) 

Vdthly,  d  coming  before  an  infinitive,  signifies  sometimei 
wherewith,  and  sometimes  the  verb  may  be  resolved  by  Ae  indi- 
cative with  2/)  or  by  a  gerund :  as,  Ferser  k  boire ;  To  fill  some 
drink  i  Una  pas  k  manger ;  He  has  nothing  to  eat :  A  enjt^tr 
par  les  apparences\  Ifyfe  may  judge  by  appearances  :  A  vim 
comme  iifait,  il  riira  pas  loin ;  j^he  lives  at  that  rate,  he  will  not 
live  long :  On  croiroit,  k  rentenare,qu'il  ne  sail  rien ;  One  would 
think,  by  hearing  him  speak,  that  he  knows  nothing. 

Eire  k  Hahri;  To  be  sheltered-:  Se  tenir  h,  convert;  To  keep  under  enter 
4>rsl)elter:  Tenir  k  honneur ;  To  reckon  it  anhonoar:-  lUputer  k  i^lBt; 
To  deem  it  an  affront:  Mettre  un  Officier  taix  arrit$ ;  Topatandictt 
under  an  arrest:  A  voire  afit;  In  your  opinion:  A  so;t  compte;  Mb^ 
reckons:  A  ce  qu*il  me  semble ;  As  far  as  I  apprehend  :  A  ce  gu*elk^0i 
As  she  says:  Farler  k  tort  4*  d  graven ;  To  speak  a^  random  :  Marek^i 
idtons ;  To  go  groping  along  in  the  dark :  II  est  homme k.  i^enjitker;  Be* 
one  who  will  cake  it  ill:  Je  suit  ici  k  Vattendre  depuis  deux  heureSt  ^^^ 
encore  k  revenir ;  I  have  been  waiting  for  him  here  these  two  hoiir8»  andM 
iiortyet  come  back:  A  cela prh,  nous  sommes  d^ accord;  Excepting  tM^ii^ 
are  agreed,  &c.  \,\ 

This  preposition  serves  to  make  up  a  great  many  more  adverbifiliMil^ 
fipeaking,  each  of  which  is  set  down  in  its  proper  place  in  ihy  DlS^diM^    '.^ 

•         '      '  J         J  J  ■  ■  '^h  TUI^V 

de,  du,  des.  ,  .  .^^^^  ^.^ 


.  De  (whether  a\one  ot  m  com^«vtson^  denotes,  T^^^iiij 
of  union  or  separaUotv,  effect,  caxi^ei^  ^«^«A^\v^^^l*^t.  WLkeflt 
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JMSie<iliy  of  from,  by;  vl^^V amour  de  Dieu ;  Tlie  love  of  (Sod : 
1?^  membrt  du  corps ;  A  member  of  the  body :  Eire  retranche  de 
la  soeUti ;  To  be  cut  o^  from  the  society :  Etre  estimi  de  ^ott^  fc 
monde;^o  be  esteemed  6y  every  body. 

2dly,  De  denotes  che  quality  of  a  person  or  thing,  the  matter 
of  v^'hich  that  thing  is  made,  which  is  expressed  by  the  first  of 
the  two  nounSy  whereof  this  preposition  shows  the  relation^  and 
is  engUshed  by  of:  as,  Un  homme  d'honneur,  A  man  of  honour; 
Un  plat  d'argent,  A  silver-dish ;  Un  votU  de  pierrCf  A  stone- 
bridge. 

Observe  that  these  two  nomu,  so  joined  with  either  de  or  u,  are  commoidy  eofw 
liibed  by  two  likewise,  bnt  withont  a  preposition,  or  rather  by  a  compound 
word,  wnose  first  noon  (whether  substantive  or  acyective)  expresses  the  MtUiif 
and  ^tuUUv,  Matmer^  Form,  and  Use  of  the  other,  as  a  stone-bridsre,  tm  potii  ii 
fierrt;  a  dancing-master,  unmoHre  d  danser, 

Sdly,  De  denotes  the  limited  sense  of  nouns^  and  distinguishes 
it  from  the  universal  and  individual  sense ;  which  limited  sense 
is  expressed  in  English  by  Mome :  as,  De  Vargent,  Some  money ; 
DonneZ'-moi  du  pairiy  de  la  viande,  des  habits,  Give  me  some 
bread,  some  meat,  clothes,  J'ai  affaire  a  des  gens  fort  honnetes,  or 
i  defort  honnetes  gens,  I  have  to  do  with  very  honest  people. 

4tnly,  .De  denotes  the  place  from  which  one  comes,  and  the 
term  from  which  one  begms  to  act,  in  English  from :  as,  Sortir 
de  Londres,  To  go  out  of  London ;  Revenir  de  France,  de  lu 
campagne,  du  Palais,  des  Indes,  To  retuni  from  France,  fronn 
the  country,  from  the  Palace,  from  tlie  Indies ;  Tomber  de  haut. 
To  fall/rom  a  high  place ;  Mesurer  d'un  bout  a  P autre.  To  mea- 
mirefrom  one  end  to  the  other. 

5thly,  De  denotes  the  manner  of  acting  or  being,  the  means  or 
cause,  in  English  with,  in,  upon,  for,  after:  2L3,faire  de  son 
fnieus,  To  do  one's  best,  as  well  as  one  can ;  Danser  de  bonne 
grace,  To  dance  genteelly ;  Couper  de  biais,  To  cut  slopingly. 
in  a  sloping  manner ;  S'y  prendre  de  la  bonne  fafon.  To  go  to 
work  (ifter  the  right  way ;  Mourir  de  frotd,  To  starve  with  cold ; 
Vivre  de  fruits  8^  de  legumes,  To  live  on  vegetables,  on  fruits 
and  greens;  Sauter  de  joie.  To  leap  for  joy;  //  se  conduit  de 
ceite  maniire-ld.  He  behaves  in,  or  after,,  this  manner ;  lis  peuvent 
nous  nuire  de  mille  maniires  d0erentes,  They  may  hurt  us  a 
Aousand  different  ways. 

6thly,  De  is  used  before  the  noun  of  the  thing  made  use  of, 
and  the  instrument  upon  which  one  plays,  in  English  upon:  as^ 
Seservir  d'une  epee,  d'un  baton,  d'unpistolet,  To  use  a  sword,  to 
make  use  of  a  stick,  of  a  pistol ;  Jouer  de  la  flute,  du  violon,  de> 
insirmnens,  To  play  upon  the  flute,  the  vioUn)UponSxaXt^!>xcA9Q^. 
■^•'"  *■  ■'  ■■  1  I         ' 
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7tUjff  De  is  goTerned  of  several  other  verbs  neuter,  ttteoded 
by  a  DOttDy  in  English  ai^  about yfoVf  to,  &c.  as  se  moguer  deguel- 

S'un,  To  laugh  at  one ;  Jomr  d'um  chase.  To  enjoy  a  thmg; 
'  repentir  de  safaute,  To  repent  one's  fault,  or  for  one's  fault; 
Milez'vous  de  vos  c^iaires^  Trouble  yourself  about  your  business; 
Meddle  with  your  own  concerns. 

^thlyy  D^f  before  a  noun  of  time,  signifies  the  duration  of  the 
time  specifidi,  in  English  duringffor,  by:  as,  II partit  de  nuitf 
dejour,  de  grand  mating  He  set  out  iy  ni^bt,  bjf  day,  early ;  Je 
tie  Pai point  vu d'ayourd^hui,  I  have  not  seen  him  to-day  -^  Jem 
le  verrai  de  nui  vie,  I  will  not  see  him  as  long  as  I  live. 

9thly,  De  is  used  before  nouns  denoting  dimension,  and  after 
nouns  preceded  by  a  number,  and  follow^  by  a  participle :  as, 
//  croit  tons  les jours  d*unpouce,  It  grows  an  inch  every  day ;  By 
a  trente  vaisseaux  d'acheves,  There  are  thirty  ships  finished. 

lOthly,  De  is  used  after  pronouns  indeteminate,  adverbs  of 
quantity,  and  these  words  point,  jamais,  rien,  guelque  chose,  and 
que  of  admiration  or  exclamation,  followed  by  a  noun  or  adaouo: 
as,  Iln^y  a  personne  de  blesse,  There  is  nobody  wounded ;  Yen 
evoit'il  queiqu*un  d'ivre  ?  Was  any  of  them  drunk  t  Assez  de 
provisions^  I'rovisions  enough ;  Plus  Seffets  t^  moins  de  paroUij 
More  deeds  and  less  words ;  Point  de  sens  commun.  No  conuBOD 
sense ;  Quelque  chose  de  bon,  Something  good. 

llthly,  De  is  used  before  an  infinitive  after  adnouns  ngpifyisg 
Fulness,  Emptiness,  Plenty,  or  Want;  as  likewise  uha  some 
verbs,  and  almost  all  nouns,  so  they  do  not  signify  or  imply  /m£- 
nation,  Reluctance,  Aptness,  Fitness,  or  Unfitness,  in  lEjogHAto: 
as,  Indigne  de  vivre.  Unworthy  to  live ;  //  es^  capable  defaire 
cela,  He  is  capable  of  doing  that ;  Je  m'abstiendrai  d'y  aUer,  I 
win  refrain  from  going  thither ;  //  Fa  ditournee  de  kfoire,  He  |j 
has  deterred  heryrom  doing  it ;  Le  desir  d'apprendre,  llicdcsire 
of  learning ;  Hale  bonheur  deplaire.  He  has  the  good  fottuaeto 
please. 

&  fHois  de  vma.  Si  yUm  mu  de  vwa;  Were  I  in  your  i^ace :  Stm  M^  ^ 
mme  de  cire;  His  coat  fits  well :  X^^grhce^riem/aitea  rim  ;  Fray^  dMt ^i>>^ 


keg  yon  would  not  do  it :  Vaua  ite$  /art  de  Mongol  ;  Yon  are  very  madiivl^ 
taste :  il  vieni  de  forlxr;  He  is  jost  gone  ont :  JDe  voun  dire  coMtJieccto  e^'V'H 


veupt4  la  00U  remre  luumeme  He  tut  dun  autre  feupte;  the  ma^ 
justice  between  citizen  and  citizen :  every  nation  ought  to  do 
the  oflier :  Qu^ett-ee  que  At  wnu!  What  wretched  cieatores  i 

This  preposition  serves  to  make  up  a  great  many  more  advtriiialWI*^ 
AjMakiBg,  each  of  which  is  set  down  in  its  proper  place  in  my  DictkHMfy* 


the  same  3eavt» 
wearel 
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IQMy^  De,  det,  an  inseparabie  preposition,  giviiig  the  wonk 
composed  of  it  a  signification  contnury  to  diat  whic£  they  have 
when  simple^  in  English,  un,  dis:  as,  D^faire,  To  tmdo;  De»» 
avantagtj  disadvantage. 

iSihfy,  Depar,^  form,  made  in  English  hjffxnn,  in  the  name 
of:  as,  Depot  le  Roi;  In  the  King's  name. 

i4thly,  Dt  ce  que,  a  conjunction  governing  the  indicative,  in 
English,  because,  though :  as,  De  ce  qu'un  homme  est  plus  adroit, 
9u  plus  fort  qu'un  autre,  il  ne  ^ensuit  pas  quHl  ait  de  mdlleures 
raisons ;  Because  one  man  is  stronger,  or  more  dexterous  tbsn 
another,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  has  ti^e  better  cause. 

Avaiit 

1^,  Jlvant  shows  a  relation  of  time,  of  which  it  denotes  prio* 
rity,  as  also  of  order  and  rank,  and  is  always  opposite  to  apris, 
m  Englirii,  before :  as,  J'ai  vu  tela  avant  vous,  I  have  seen  that 
before  you ;  //  faut  mettre  ce  mot-ci  avant  V autre.  This  word 
must  be  placed  before  the  other ;  Ilarriva  avant  moi,  He  arrived 
before  me. 

9dlj/,  Avant  is  also  an  adverb  of  place  and  time,  commonly 
used  with  these  adverbial  particles,  si,  bien,  trop,  plus,  assez,fort, 
and*englished  hy  far,  deep :  as,  Wallez  pas  si  avant,  Don't  go  so 
far  ;  Creuser  fort  avant,  or  tiop  avant  drins  la  terre,  To  dig  very 
deep,  or  too  deep  in  the  ground ;  Plus  avant,  further,  deeper ; 
Uipie  lui  est  entree  bien  avant  dans  le  corps.  The  sword  went 
deep  into  his  body ;  Bien  avant  dans  la  nuit,  When  the  night 
ivas  far  gone. 

Vons  paussez  lea  ehose»  trop  avant^  You'  carry  thines  too  far ;  La  cJiMe  alia  m 
mnaU  que^  Matters  went  99  far,  that,  4rc.  Jmmm  Pkuo99pke  ne  p^nitra  pUu  mmwt 
dmt$  la  eommsMmce  de  la  imIutv,  Never  did  zny  Philosopher  make  greater  pro- 
gress in  the  knowledge  of  Dature  ^  Nous  itions  men  aiwU  en  mer.  We  were  gone 
a  arcat  way  to  sea ;  Chranezc^a  bum  tnmi  4mu  vUre  nUmaire,  Let  that  be  deeply 
engraved  on  yoar  memcnry. 

Avant  que  before,  is  a  conjunction  govemin|p  the  subjunctiTe^  as,  aeant  qu*il 
BtHttinmiy  Before  twelve  months  are  rone. 

Avmtt  de  before,  is  another  coDJanctHHi  ^o^ermag  the  infinitive :  as,  Pwrlez-M 
moamt  de  lefavrty  Speak  to  hini  before  yon  do  it.  [AemA  foe  de,  before  an  infini- 
tiv;^  is  now  j^rown  obsolete.] 

^  ovoN^  forward,  is  another  adverb  of  place  and  time,  an,  Alter  en  avant.  To  go 
forward :  De  ce  jour-ld  en  av€mt,  From  that  day  forward ;  Mettre  en  avoMt,  To 
advance,  to  assert ;  Vems  metiez  en  want  mm  prinetpe  fwt  dakgereux.  Yon  advance 
«r  assert  a  very  dangerous  piinciple. 

Apris. 

^st,  Apres  denotes  posteriority  both  of  time,  place,  and  order, 
and  is  used  in  opposition  to  avant,  with  respect  to  tinie,  and  to 
devant,  with  respect  to  place  and  order,  in  English,  after^  next  tot 
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^jipres  le  diluge,  after  the  deluge ;  Sa  maison  est  tptis  la  vStre^ 
His  house  is  arter^  or  next  to  yours ;  II  marchoit  aprh  moi,  He 
walked  after  me. 

^dly,  Aprh  is  construed  with  the  infinitive  of  the  auxiiiafjr 
iwrb :  as,  //  mourut  aprh  avoir  bien  dine,  He  died  after  eating 
(having  eat)  a  hearty  dinner ;  jlpris  diner,  or  apris  le  diners  after 
dinner ;  Aprh  boire  (Hudibrastic  st}'le)  after  drinking. 

II  e$t  tBy^wrs  mprii  moi,  He  ever  kwags  about  me.  He  is  always  at  ray  elbow; 
He  is  always  dani^linff  after  me ;  Eire  aprls  quelque  chose.  To  be  actnaUy  tboot 


He  has  been  a  lon|^  time  about  that  place ;  He  has  solicited  a  \oiig  time  for  this 
living,  at  last  he  has  got  it;  Soupirer  apris  quelque  chose.  To  wish  a  thing  eagerly; 
JSe  meitre  aprh  queiqu*un.  To  fall  upon  one ;  On  a  limg'ttmps  attendu  apris  M, 
He  has  made  us  wait  for  him  a  lonjg  while;  On  n*atteni  plus  qu*  apris  eelapssr 
partir.  That's  the  only  thing  which  hmders  as  to  set  eat ;  rPattendre  pas  apriswu 
nkosff  To  be  in  a  condition  to  do  or  to  Htc  without  a  thine ;  C'est  un  hommeridn, 
ir  qut  n*attend  pas  apres  cela.  He  is  a  rich  man,  who  can  do  or  live  without  tint; 
Mer  le  manche  apr^  la  cogtUe,  To  throw  the  handle  after  the  hatchet ;  To  venture 
the  saddle  after  the  horse;  Apres  lui  U  faut  tirer  Viehello,  He  is  never  to  bens- 
done. 

Sdly,  Aprh  signifies  excepte,  in  English  except,  next  to :  as, 
Nous  n'avons  rien  de  plus  cher  aprh  Vhomieur,  Next  to  our  ho- 
nour,  nothing  can  be  dearer  to  us ;  Cest  la  plus  laide  bete  aprh 
le  loup  (is  said  of  a  very  ugly  person),  He  or  She  is  enough  to 
frighten  a  horse. 

Athly,  Aprh  signifies  contre,  in  English  at:  as.  Crier  aprk 
quelqu  un,  To  scold  at  one ;  Cette  femme-ld  crie  toufours  aprk 
ses  servantes,  That  woman  is  constantly  scolding  at  her  maids ; 
Tout  le  monde  crie  aprh  lui,  Every  body  complains  of  him. 

Apris,  is  also  an  adverb  of  time,  in  English  tfier,  after  that,  mfterwaris,  that 
as,  Commmcez  par  dejeuner,  tf  vous  itudierez  apris,  Begin  with  breakfa&tii^}  aad 
after  that  you  will  study. 

Apres  que,  is  a  conjunction  signifying  lorsque,  in  English  after,  when;  9a,JjKisi 
que  vous  aurezfait.  After  you  have  done ;  Apris  que  les  troupes  fiwent  parties,  wqoi 
the  troops  were  gone. 

Apres  quoi,  is  a  form  of  speech  signifying  apris  laqueUe  chase,  in  English,  4^ 
ihat,  then  afterwards ;  as,  Cht,  signa  la  capitulaiion,  apris  quoi  lu  place  u  emUt 
They  signed  the  capitulation,  and  afterwards  the  place  surrendered. 

Apris  totU,  another  form  of  speech  of  the  same  signification,  as  in  Knglial^ii^ 
alU 

5ihli/,  D* aprh  IB  another  preposition,  In  English,  from,hf 
after:  as,  Ce  portrait  est  fait  A* aprh  nature,  That  picture « 
drawn  after  life;  Tableau  dHaprh  Raphael,  A  picture  copiid 
from  the  original  of  Raphael. 

Ci-apres,  is  an  adverb,  signifying  dans  lasuite^  in  English  heretrfter;  q 
in  the  sequel ;  as,  Comme  on  terra  ct-apris.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  scqnd. 
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l5f,  Devani  is  used  in  opposition  to  derriire,  and  is  construed 
widiifey  au^ai|d par;  inlS^nglish before,  again$t,  aver^gainst :  as, 
Mettez  cela  demnt  lefeu.  Put  that  before  the  fire';  Ildemeure 
totU  devmU  FegUse,  He  lives  quite  oTer-against  the  church ;  Otez- 
vous  de  devani  numjour,  Get  out  of  my  light ;  Otez-vous  de  de- 
vant  moif  Stand  out  of  my  sights  Get  out  of  my  sight.  Avoid  my 
presence ;  lis  passent par  decant  chez  nous,  They  pass  before  our 
door :  IJn  acte  par  devant  notaire,  A  deed  drawn  by  a  lawyer. 

Sens  devant  derrilre  ;  Preposterously,  the  wrong  way,  in  the  wrong  situa- 
tkm:  li  wt^mekemm  sent  demnt  derriht;  HrpitsMi  at  sMrt  the  wrong 
way. 

AUer,  Venir,  Envoyer  au  devant  de  qudqu^un ;  To  go,  to  come,  to  send 
to  meet  one.    AHer  au  devant  d'une  chose ;  To  obviate  a  tbin^  to  prevent  it. 

*^8i%,  Devant  is  used  in  opposition  to  (qnis :  9S,  II  marchait 
devant  nun,  He  walked  before  me ;  Avoir  k  pas  devant  quel- 
qv^un,  To  have  Ae  precedency  of  one. 

3dly,  Devant  signifies  in  die  presence  of,  in  English  before,  in 
the  presenu  of:  as,  Pricker  devant  le  Koi,  To  preach  before  the 
Kii^ ;  Quand  il  fui  devant  ses  Juges,  When  he  was  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  Judges ;  //  est  devant  Uieu,  Son  dme  est  devant  Dieu, 
He  is  before  God,  He  is  dead  and  gone. 

Devant  is  also  an  adverb,  and  serves  to  make  some  phrases :  as  Passez  de- 
vant. Go  before ;  Si  vous  ties  presse,  courex  devant  (a  proverb ;)  If  you  are  in 
a  hurry,  set  forward,  or  you  may  set  off  when  you  please ;  Les  premiers  vont 
decant  (another  proverb).  Those  that  are  most  diligent  get  the  start  of  others  ; 
Cmune  nma  awnu  dit  ci-4tvaint.  As  wie  said  beicNfe ;  II  est  bles$epar  devant^ 
He  is  wounded  in  the  fore  part  of  bis  body. 

Le  chapitre  de  devant.  The  chapter  before ;  Le  train  de  devant  d'un  car-' 
rosse.  The  fore-wheels  of  a  coach ;  Lesjambet  de  devant  d'un  ckeval,  The  fore- 
legs of  a  horse. 

Devant  is  also  a  noun  signifying  the  fore-part  of  a  thing;  as,  Un  devant  de 
chemise.  The  fi/re»fiap  of  a  shirt ;  Un  devant  d'estomac,  A  stomacher;  Le  devant 
d^Mrie  perruque,  The  fore-top  of  a  perriwig;  Le  devant  cTune  cutrasscy  The 
breast  of  an  urmour ;  Un  dtvimt  d^autei,  The  antependium  of  an  ahar ;  Pren- 
dre le  devant,  Gagner  le  devant.  To  go,  or  set  out  oefbre ;  Im  cavalerie  tenoit 
le  devant.  The  cavalry  marched  first;  II  sera  ici  dans  un  instant ,  faipris  les 
devants  pour  vous  en  avertir.  He  will  be  here  presently,  I  came  before  to  give 
you  notice  of  his  coming ;  Prendre  le  devant  (in  a  figurative  sense) :  To  pre- 
vent, to  be  beforehand  with  one,  to  get  the  start  of  him.  Bdtir  sur  U  devant 
(another  metaphoncal  phrase).  To  grow  lusty  or  bulky,  to  get  a  big  belly. 

Derrihe. 

is#,  Demdre  denotes  pkce,  andisoppowtetoifeiMiii^;  in£n^i^ 
lish  behind:  as,  Regardez  derriire  vous,  Look  behind  you. 

2dly,  Derriire  is  also  an  adverb  construed  with  de  and  oar,  in 
English  back,  behind:  as,  Qu'importe  que  cela  soit  devant  ou  aemerir^ 
What  matters  it,  whether  it  is  before  or  behind  f    Par  djfxriixt,^ 

Ii2 
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Backwards ;  Porte  de  derriire,  A  back-door,  (and  figuratively) 
evaiioiiy  shift ;  Mettre  une  chose  sens  devant  derriere,  To  put  a 
preposterously,  to  put  backward  what  should  be  forward. 


'  Derriire  is  alto  a  noun  said  of  the  posterior  part  of  a  thing  orperaqm;  to 
English,  the  back  nde,  the  kind  parts :  as,  Letjambti  de  dertihrt  d^un  chatlf 
ihe  hind  legs  of  a  hone.  Etre  logi  iur  le  derrikrcj  To  lodge  hackwards. 
•  Faire  rage  de*  pieds  de  derrUre  (a  prorerbial  phrase),  To  work  with  mig^ 
and  main;  Montrer  le  derriere  (another  nieuphoncal  phrase),  To fiui  iawei 
promise. 

Chez. 

lit,  Chez  denotes,  and  is  ei^lished  by,  at,  or  tosomebod^shovkt 
and  is  construed  with  de  wndpar ;  as,  //  est  chez  thoi.  He  u  atiiqf 
house  or  home;  Je  vats  chez  votis,  lam  going  to  your  hbm; 
Je  viens  de  chez  Madame  le  Blanc,  I  come  from  Mistress l¥hiie'ii; 
J*ai  passe  par  chez  lui,  I  have  called  at  his  house;  Chda^eH 
maitre  chez  sni,  Every  body  is  master  of  his  own  house ;  Am 
un  chez  soi,  To  have  a  house  of  one's  own. 

2tUy,  Chez  signifies  also  among, with:  as,  II y  avoit  uns  oott 
tume  chez  les  Atheniens,  chez  les  Romains,  There  was  a  custoti 
among  the  Athenians  or  Romans. 

Centre. 

1st,  Contre  denotes  opposition,  signifying  ogai/is^  contrary  ie, 
and  is  englished  by  trnth  or  at  after  verbs  signifyii^  being  saagji^ 
iqcensed,  irritated,  provoked,  and  exasperated ;  as.  Alter  totH 
tent  ^  marie.  To  go,  to  sail  against  wind  and  tide;  Sejfiu^ 
contre  quelqu^un.  To  be  angry  with  one ;  Se  battre  contre  qful" 
qtCun,  To  fight  one.  ,  .^ . 

Quand  onJU  cette  prepontion,  tout  le  monde  ^Uroa  contre  i  When  tUb  vsi 
m«ved  every  body  expressed  his  dislike  to  the  motion.  Pemr  moi,je  tukeei^ 
For  my  part,  I  am  aninst  iL  Je  ne  suis  m  pourm  cmire,  lam  nfitlMrp(0 
iior  con,  or  neither  tor  nor  against  iL  y^n:' 


"t  ,t 


2dly,  Contre  denotes  also  proximity  of  situation^  and  9pitf» 
near,  by :  as,  J^itois  assis  contre  lui,  I  sat  by  hkn  ;  Sa  maisum^ 
contre  la  mienne.  His  house  is  by  mine ;  Contre  i!e6oif,  ^ear.Ai 
wood ;  Tout  contre,  Hard  by. 


Omtre,  is  also  a  noon  signtfyin|;  con  (the  of^NMite  of|?fo)  jnd  agaimtti 
On  parle  dhersement  de  cette  affaire,  ilfaut  sdvoir  lepour  ^  le  cm^tre,  T 
talk  variously  of  this  affiiir,  one  must  liear  what  is  said  pro  and  bbn,  mtl 
h^thf  si4es-  La  ckoee  n*e$t  pat  ians  difficult^,  ilf  a  dUpCm^  ^dk  cei^ik 
majt^er  is.  not  without  difficulty,  much  may  be  eatd  on  bmifMesb:  c(^iti^^ 
Dictionaiy  another  sigjoification  of  le  centre,) 
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Dam  and  JEn. 

■    # 

\^ty  Dans  denotes  a  relation  of  time  and  place^  and  is  engUshed 
by  in,  into^  to,  within :  as,  Etre  dans  la  boite,  dans  la  maison,dans 
la ville I  To  he  in  the  box^  in  the  house^  in  the  town:  Qandil 
entra  wans  la  chambre;  When  he  got  into  the  room:  Dans  la 
meme  annie;  In  the  same  year :  Dans un mots;  Within  a  month. 

2dli/,  Dans  denotes  the  state  and  disposition  of  the  body,  the 
mind,  manners  and  fortmie :  as,  Etre  dans  une  posture  contrainte ; 
To  be  in  an  uiiea9y  posture :  Dam  la  coUre  oiL  iletoit,  In  the 
passion  be  was  iiu 

Sdly,.  Dflns  denotes  the  niotive  and  view  of  one's  acting,  which 
is  usually  expressed  in  English  by  with :  as>  II fait  sa  cour  daks 
k  dessein  de  s'avancer;  He  makes  his  court  with  a  design  to  be 
preferred^ 

4thltf,  Dans  signifies  also  according  to:  as,  Cela est  vrtn  dans 
let,  pnncipes  d^Aristote ;  That  is  true  according  to  Aristotle's 
principles^ 

Sthly,  Dans  is  used,  and  never  en,  before  proper  naoMs  of 
towns  and  authors :  as,  //  est  dans  Londres ;  He  is  in  London : 
Nous  lisons  dans  Ciciron ;  We  read  in  Cicero :  J'ai  vu  cela  dan% 
Chide;  I  have  read  that  in  Ovid. 

Qthly,  En  denotes  a  place,  and  the  things  considered  as  relatiiu; 
to  place :  and  is  never  used  with  the  articles  le,  la,  les,  and  is 
englidied  by  tn :  as,  Entre  en  Angleterre;  To  be  in  England: 
Fitre  en  sa  maison ;  To  live  in  one  s  own  house. 

7thly,  En  denotes  the  country  whither  one  is  going,  and  is 
englished  by  to :  as  Alter  en  France;  To  go  to  France :  Fenir  or 
Passer  en  Angleierrex  To  come  or  pass  over  to  England. 

^hijff  En  denotes  time,  and  things  considered  as  relating  to 
time^  and  is  rendered  by  at  and  in:  as,  En  tout  temps,  At  all 
times ;  En  plein  jour.  In  open  day-light ;  En  hiver,  In  winter ; 
Tant  en  patx  qt^en  guerre,  Both  in  peace  and  war. 

Vihiy,  Eh  before  a  noun  of  time,  denotes  the  space  of  time  that 
slides  away  in  doing  something ;  and  dans  the  space  of  time  after 
which  sCKmething  is  to  be  done;  as, Le Roiva  a Hanovre  enjroi.i 
jtntrs;  The  King  goes  to  Hanover  in  three  days;  that  is,  he  is 
no  longer  than  three  days  in  going;  Le  Roi  va  d  Hanovre  dans 
tr&is Jours;  The  King  goes  to  Hanover  in  three  days  hence ;  thi^l 
is;^  after  three  days  are  gone,  he  will  set  out. 

lOthly,  En  denotes  the  state  and  disposition  of  persons  ^atid 
things,  and  is  englished  by  tn  and  at ;  as^  htre  en  vie ;  To  be  diVe ; 
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Eire  en  bonne  santi ;  To  be  in  good  health :   Un  enfant  en  lowt* 
rice;  A  child  at  nurse  :    Unefmme  en  coucke;  A  woman  lyiif ' 
in:  Eire  en  bonheur;  To  be  lucky,  to  have  good  lack^  lofl«7 
with  good  luck. 

I  Uhlyf  En  denotes  what  one  is  employed  m,  and  is'tinj^ed 
by  at  and  in :  as,  Etre  e»  oraisan,  en  prQre$ ;  To  be  at  oneV 
devolionSy  or  prayers. 

1  dlA/y,  En  denotes  the  manner  of  being,  of  hAwnagy  of  actk^ , 
and  is  englisbed  by  likennd  in:  as,  Eireen  robe  de  chambre,  en 
honnei  de  nuit  If  en  pantouflea ;  To  be  in  one^s  morning  gOFwn, 
night-cap  and  slippers :  Fivreen  JRot,  To  live  Hke  a  King:  Se 
eandmrt  en  itourdi ;  To  behave  like  a  bhrnderer. 

iSthly,  En  denotes  the  motive  and  end  of  acting,  and  is  eo^ 
lished  by  through,  out,  of,  in ;  as,  11^  cela  en  haime  de  ce  que,  fcc. 
He  did  it  through  hatred  of,  6^c.  En  conmdiration  de  eesserrieet; 
In ocnskleration of hia services:  Endipitielm\  Inspiteoffani. 

I4thly,  £n  denotes  the  passage  from  one  place  to  another, the 
progress  of  things,  the  change  <$  conditicm  both  of  persons  »m1 
things,  and  19  engliriied  by  to  and  into:  as,  Courir  de  rue  en  nte; 
To  run  from  street  to  street:  Narcissefut  metamorphose  enjkwr\ 
Narcissus  was  metamorphosed  into  a  flower :  Uqffaire  vademd 
en  pis ;  The  case  is  worse  and  worse  z  De  mieux  en  wkm 
Better  and  better. 

Ibthly,  Dans  and  en,  must  be  repeated  before  each  noan^ 
vemed ;  as,  II  itoii  en  robe  de  chambre,  en  bwrnei  de  nmtlfeii, 
pantoufks ;  He  was  in  his  morning-gown,  night-cap,  and  slqmerB: 
On  m  voit  que  des  brochures  dans  sa  salie,  daos  sa  chambre,  ef  dn 
son  cabinet ;  One  sees  nodiing  but  pamphjets  in  his  parloor,  W 
rooni,  and  study. 

Tbottgb  it  is  tometimes  iBdiffarei^  to  ase  either  of  these  two  piipoiidoiw 
yet  that  mint  continue  the  Mine  befofe  each  doud,  which  was  used  befim  di| 
firity  when  it  is  the  same  sense  all  along  the  sentence,  and  the  same  tivtid  ^ 
speech :  as,  Sivilte,  capitate  de  fAndtuoune,  iurpatse  tautex  teu  •mttm  ^Mh 
pafgne  en  grandeur,  en  commerce,  en  rkkestet  Sf  en  hmuti  ;  Sevifle,  te  oifM 
of  Andalttsia,  exceeds  in  lai|;eiieBi,  trade,  liches,  and  beairty,  lii  the  cilhl'i' 
Spain.  IlettfideiUdmu  snprmMstei,  u^ipumkk  dams  set  hi»9^ailt$,  feU 
damtetjufement ;  He  is  faithful  ia  his  promises^  ioexfaaastible  in  his  fciiiii 
just  in  his  judgments.  <^ 

But  if  it  is  not  the  same  thread  or  speed),  and  tne  same  sense  tSi  ^sSltfi' 
sentence,  both  preposilioits  most  be  used  fer  variety  sake ;  a^  lipmmt^mfik 
4r  une  nuit  entihre  en  ume  st  profintde  ndditatim,  pfil  se  tint  t9mfsmnmm 
unemimspoUure;  Tir  nfrnr  1  iihnlf  ilsj  nnii  riifhr  in  mi  rii  s|i  ■  imijiisirti 
that  he  always  remained  m  the  same  postare.  >v     ..    -    ^u 

l6thly,  En,  when  it  is  construed  with  a  gerund,  deUoM  ^Mlft 
time  or  manner,  and  may  be  resolved  by  th6  tomuiiGdons'      "" 
whilst,  or  as,  with  a  tense  of  the  indicative :  as,  Par^^  e»jt{ 
To  speak  trembling;  II  laissa  ordre  enpartant\  He 
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when  he  went  away ;  II  Vaborda  en  riant,  He  came  up  to  her 
\nth  a  smile ;  En  passant.  By  the  way. 

En  taipt  que,  is  a  conjunction  signifying  at^  considered  as :  as,  Jesus-Christ 
en  tant  qu^hq^me  ;  Chnst  as  a  man.  It  is  also  a  law  expression,  signifying  ae 
far  as,  as  much  as :  as,  En  tant  que  je  puis.  As  far  as  lies  in  my  power;  En 
tani  que  hesoin  ura,  As  far  as  need  will  require. 

We  say  both  en  iti  and  dans  Vcti,  in  summer;  en  hiver  and  dans  Vhiver,  in 
winter;  en  automne  and  dans  rautomne^  in  autumn;  but  we  do  not  say  en 
printemps,  in  the  ^ring ;  but  dans  le print emps  or  au  printemps. 

Observe,  further,  that  in  and  into  must  be  rendered  into  French  by  entre, 
and  never  by  dans  or  en,  in  these  following  expressions :  To  hold  a  child  in  one's 
armst  Tenir  un  enfant  entre  ses  bras ;  To  deliver  a  thing  into  somebody's 
hands,  Remettre  quehue  chose  entre  les  mains  de  quelqu^un,  or  Remettre  $n 
main;,  To  get  it  again  from  his  hands,  Le  retirer  cTentre  ses  mains, 

Etre  en  butte  a  tout  le  monde,  To  be  exposed  to  all  the  world  ;  s^en  alter, 
»*en  revenir,  to  go  away  or  come  back  again ;  En  avant,  Forward  ;  En  dB- 
dnns^  Within ;  Etre  en  train,  To  begin,  to  be  at  it ;  Mettre  en  train,  To  set  on, 
to  set  a-going ;  Se  mettre  en  train,  To  begin  doing  a  thing,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  other  significations  of  en  must  be  looked  for  in  my  Dictionary. 

Dq>uis. 
^st,  Depuis  denotes  both  time,  place,  and  order,  or  enumera- 
tion of  thmgs,  and  is  englished  by  since  and  from ;  and  is  com- 
monly followed  in  the  sentence  by j'wsjfi'a  (to):  then  rfepw/s de- 
notes the  term  from  whence,  and  jusqu'i,  that  of  hitherto,  as, 
Depuis  ce  temps-let.  Since  that  time ;  Je  ne  Vai  pas  vu  depuis  son 
retaur,  I  have  not  seen  him  since  his  return ;  Je  vous  attendrai 
depuis  cinqjusqu'd  six,  I'll  wait  for  you  from  fire  to  six ;  Fous  ites 
venu  depuis  mot.  You  came  after  me ;  Elle  est  arrivie  depuis  lux. 
She  is  arrived  since  he  did ;  Depuis  le  commencement  jusqu^oi  la 
^n,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end ;  //  rria  suivi  depuis  la  iBourse 
jusqvUau  Palais,  He  has  followed  nie  from  the  Royal  Exchange 
to  tne  Palace ;  Je  les  ai  tous  vus  depuis  le  premier  jusqu*au  der- 

rner,  X  have  seen  them  all  from  the  first  to  the  last. 

Observe  the  difference  between  depuii  emdjusqu'  d,  c^eand  H,  and  de  and  en, 
ail  which  prepositions  are  englished  by  from  and  to, 

De  and  ^before  nouns  of  places,  denote  simply  the  distance  that  is  between 
the  two  places ;  as.  On  compte  vingt-^eux  milles  de  Windsor  d  Londres,  They 
reckon  twenty-two  miles/rom  Windsor  to  London. 

Lkpuis  and  jusqud,  denote,  besides,  the  quality  of  the  distance,  its  being 
great  or  little ;  as, 

//  marcha  depub  Wind$or  jusqu'^  Londres,  He  walked /rom  Windsor  to 
London, 

De  and  en,  with  the  same  noun  repeated,  denote  succession  of  place ;  as, 

II  va  de  cabaret  en  cabaret.  He  goesyVom  alehouse  to  alehouse. 

Depuis  pen,  lately,  not  long  since,  or  ago ;  J)epuis  quand  f  How  long  ?  How 
loo^  since  ?  Depuis  deux  ans.  These  two  years ;  Depuis  long-temps.  This  great 
while. 

9dly,  Depuis  is  also  an  adverb  signifying  since,  since  that  time : 
ma^  Je  n^en  ai  point  qui  smrler  depuis,  I  have  uot  lic^xd  Oki  '\\.^i\wc^» 
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3«U^9  Depyis  aue  is  a  conjunction  governing  tke  indicative^  airi 
is  also  englisbed  by  since :  w,  Dejmis  que  vous  ites  paHi,  Since 
jou  went  away. 

Jusque,  or  Jusques. 

Isi,  Jusqui  (to,  even  to,  as  far  as,  till,  until),  denotes  both 
place  and  tune,  to  a  degree  that  cannot  be  exceeded,  and  beadei 
requires  the  preposition  ci  before  a  noun.  It  is  indifferent  to  8|)ell 
it  with  or  without  an  5  at  the  end,  but  when  it  is  construed  with 
a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  it  loses  its  final  s:  as,  De/im 
Paris  jusqu^a  Londres,  From  Paris  to  London;  Depuis  la  St, 
Jeanjusqu^i  Noel,  From  Midsummer  to  Christmas ;  //  allajusr 
qtiau  Grand'Caire,  He  went  as  far  as  Grand  Cairo ;  Le  via 
regne  jusques  mr  le  tr6ne,  Vice  rides  triumphant,  even  to  the 
throne  ;  JusqvH  present.  Till  now,  until  now  ;  Jusqu'oif  To 
what  place?  How  far?  JusqyUci,  To  this  place,  hither,  so  far; 
Jksques-ld,  To  that  place,  tuither,  so  far ;  lis  en  vinrent  jusquO' 
Id  qu^on  crut  quils  s^alUnent  battre,  They  went  so  far,  or  to  sodi 
extremities,  that  people  thought  they  were  going  to  fight. 

Crter  juiqu*d  ^enrotur.  To  bawl  oneself  hoarse;  BHkltr  du  wnjua^m 
d'tchet  de  deux  tUrs^  To  burn  two-thirds  of  wine  away.  JusqtCau  rcooir  (i 
phrase  at  parting),  Tfll  our  next  meeting.  Till  we  meet  again ;  Amijuw^tM 
autels,  A  friend  as  far  as  conscience  permits.  Brave  jusqu^au  digilmr^ 
said  of  a  bully),  Courageous  till  the  question  is  to  draw. 

2dly,  Jusqu%jusqu^aux  (even,  very),  denotes  also  excess;  as, 
II  aimejusqvUcL  ses  ennemis.  He  loves  even  his  enemies ;  Jusqu'aus 
plus  objects  des  hommes  se  donnoient  la  licence  de,  &c.  (which 
may  also  be  expressed  thus),  II  riy  avoit  pas  Jusqu'aux  j^ 
objects  des  hommes  qui  ne  se  donnassent  la  Ucence  de,  &c.  Tk 
very  worst  of  men  took  such  a  liberty  as  to,  S^c* 
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Jutqu*d  and  jusqu'aux,  taken  in  diis  sense,  are  abo  used  in  the  L^- 
but  with  such  verbs  only  as  require  after  them  nothing  but  the  third  slifi^  of  j 
govern  both  the  absolute  and  respective  state  together,  that  is,  or  are  attended  | 
with  an  object  and  term.    Thus  wo  say :  It  iiendit  sa  libiralitejuiqu^iMgt^  * 
lets.  He  extended  bis  generpsitj  even  to  the  servants,  bocaiise  Uendre  reqiiRi  ^ 
here  both  the  absolute  and  respective  state  after  it.    But  we  do  not  iKf :  •fi 
(htmmjutqu^aur  ««/e<s,  to  mean  that,  He  gave  to  every  bodv,  and  eves  |»^ 
servants,  because  as  //  donna  jusqu*d  ton  carrosse,  signifies  that  be  g^efSJ 
thing  he  had,  and  even  ki$  very  coach  (in  which  sentence,  jusqt^i  ''^  ^'^^^^ 
expresses  the  word  of  the  object  coming  after  the  verb) ;  so  II  dtmrn^yufm^ 
valets  would  signify  that  he  gave  every  thbg  he  had,  and  eveu  kkMHlki* 
which  causes  an  ambigoity,  diat  ooght  to  be  carefully  avoided  in  fV«MN:  ^ 

Sdly,  Jusqu^d  ce  que  is  a  conjunction  which  go rani|  tti^iif^ 
junctive,  tm,  until:  a%,  Ju^iixCd  ce  qu*il vienne. 
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Aild  Jusau'i  quandy  pronounced  in  declamation  Jusques  it  quand) 
governs  tne  indicative^  How  long, 

Hon,  Hormisj  Excq)te,  &c. 

Hors  (out,  except,  but)  denotes  exclusion  and  exception. 
When  it  com^s  before  a  noun  of  time  and  place,  it  requires  the 
preposition  cle^before  it^  as  also  before  the  infinitive ;  or  it  governs 
the  indicative  ^ith  que:  as,  Vous  les  verrez  quand ih  seront  bors 
de  table,  You  shall  see  them  when  they  have  left  table ;  Hors  dn 
rouaume,  Out  of  the  kingdom :  Hors  de  saison,  Out  of  season ; 
line  pouvoit  faire  pis  hors  de  sependre,  He  could  not  do  worse, 
except  or  but  to  hang  himself ;  II  lui  a  fait  toutes  sortes  de  man/h 
tms  traitemens,  hors  qu'ilne  Fvipas  battu,  He  has  used  him  as  ill 
as  he  possibly  could,  except  that  he  has  not  beat  him ;  Hors  cela 
nous  sommes  d! accord,  Except  that  we  agree. 

9My,  Hormis  and  excepti  (but,  except,  save,  saving^  denote  also 
exception  and  exclusion,  but  they  govern  the  noun  mimediately, 
without  de,  though  they  require  this  preposition  before  the  infini- 
tive ;  they  also  govern  the  mdicative  wimque :  as,  //  sortirent  tous 
faonnis  or  except^  deuxou  trois,  They  all  went  out,  except  or  but 
two  or  three ;  //  lui  permet  tout  except^  SaUer  aux  assemblies^ 
He  indulges  her  in  every  thing,  but  gomg  to  assemblies ;  Je  me 
parte  assez  bien,  except^  que  mon  bras  est  tou jours  enfii,  or  excepti^ 
or  hormis  mon  bras  qui,  &c.  I  am  pretty  weJl,  but  my  arm  is  stilL 
swelled. 

Sdly,  i  la  reserve  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  and  englished  after 
the  same  manner,  but  is  attended  with  de  before  the  next  noun 
aad  infinitive :  as,  II  a  donne  tout  son  bien  i  ses  enfans,  cL  la  re- 
serve de  ses  rentes  viagires,  He  has  given  all  his  substance  to  his 
children,  except  his  annuities  for  life ;  //  a  tout  pouvoir,  i  la  re- 
ferve  de  conclure.  He  has  full  powers,  except  of  concluding. 

Ijoin. 

Linn  (far,  at  a  distance,  a  great  way  off,)  requires  the  preposi* 
tlon  de  before  the  next  noun  and  infimtive,  or  que  before  the  sub- 
junctive: as,  Loiniiichemin,  de  la  rue,  de  ckez  nous.  Far  from 
the  road,  the  street,  from  home :  Loin  cCici,  Far  from  hence  ; 
Loin  de  seetmrir  ses  allies,  il  se  declare  contre  eux.  Far  from  assisting 
his  allies,  he  declares  himself  i^ainst  them ;  Loin  qu'tV  soit  dispost 
i  vous  faire  satirfaetion,  il  est  homme  i  vous  quereller.  Far  prom 
being  cusposed  to  offer  you  satisfaction^  it  is  likely  he  will  pick  a 
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qnarrd  with  you :  Bien  loin  que  cda  soit ;  It  is  sa  hr  fr#9i  bc«g 
so. 

Malgrij  "En  Dcpit. 

Malgri  apd  en  dipit  (maugre,  in  spite  of,  notwithstanJSm) 
govern,  malgrij  the  first  state  of  the  noun,  and  en  dipit,  tne 
second ;  they  also  form  with  que  a  conjunction  governing  the 
subjunctive  :  as,  //  Fa  fait  malgri  moi,  He  did  it  in  spite  of  me: 
JEn  dipit  de  Im  4r  de  tout  le  monde,  In  spite  of  him  and  of  all  the 
world ;  II  le  fera  malgri  qu'il  en  aitj  He  shall  do  it  in  spite  of 
his  teeth ;  Bon  gri,  malgre  je  Faurai,  Will  he,  n'ill  he,  I  shall 
get  it. 

Par. 

1st,  Par  denotes  the  cause,  motive,  means,  instrument  and 
manner,  and  is  englished  thus,  by,  through,  out  of,  for,  at: 
as>  Par  ordre  du  Roi,  by  the  King's  order;  Je  lui  ai  fast  dire  f» 
un  tel,  I  sent  him  word  by  such  a  one ;  //  fa  obtenu  par  mon 
moyen,  He  got  it  through  my  means;  Vous  rien parlez  quepor 
envie,  It  is  out  of  envy  only  you  speak  of  it ;  Je  tai  fait  par  ceiti 
raison,  I  did  it  for  that  very  reason ;  Ilentrapar  la  parte,  tnaui 
sortitpar  lafenitre,  He  got  in  at  the  door,  but  he  got  out  at  die 
window;  Je  le  lui  ferai  tenir  par  la premiire  occasion,  1  wH 
send  it  to  him  by  the  first  opportunity ;  Je  comprispar  li,  By  dat 
or  thereby  I  understood. 

9,dly,  Par  denotes  the  place,  being  englished  by  in,  and  iscoo- 
strued  with  several  prepositions  and  adverbs  of  place :  as,  C^bx 
fait  par  tout  pays,  That's  done  in  all  countries ;  Par-tout,  £^ 
where ;  Par-tout  le  Royaume,  AH  over  the  Kingdom ;  Partout 
oit,  Wherever ;  Par  oH  ?  Which  way  ?  Par  id.  This  way ;  Par 
2a, That  way;  Par  defd,  This  side,  on  this  side ;  Par  dM^^I^ 
ride,  t'other  side,  on  the  othef  side;  Par  dedans,  Withiil;.Fi^ 
dehors.  Without  •  Far  apris.  By ;  Par  devers,  By ;  Par  dasus, 
Upon^  over,  above,  over  and  above ;  Par  dessous.  Under,  under- 
neath; Par  devant,  Before,  forwards;  Par  derriire,  Bdisi, 
backwards ;  Par  ct  c6ti,  By ;  Par  le  haut,  Par  en  haut,  Toswpfk 
the  top,  upwards;  Par  le  bas.  Par  en  bas,  Downward f.J^ 
haut  8^  par  bas,  Upwards  and  downwards ;  %Par  le^pam^^' 
merly,  in  time  past,  heretofore;  Par  ci  par  li,  Hene  scmI^I^ 
now  and  then,  at  several  times ;  Par  ainsi  (obsolete),  Thei^o^ 

Sdly,  Par  denotes  motion  and  going  through,  being^^^^^ 
by  through,  about,  by^  out  of:  ss,  II  apassiparPari^M^ 
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ihrough  Pwrb.    Se  promener  par  les  rues;  To  walk  about  tbe 
streets :  Jeter  par  lafenitre;  To  throw  out  of  the  window. 

Ttuser  par  Vexamen ;  To  solimit  to  the  ezaiiUDation.  II  en  faut  passer  par 
la^  II  faut  passer  par  li  ou  par  la  ftnitre  (a  proverb);  One^  xuu,  They,&c. 
must  submit  tp  that. 

Athltff  Par  is  construed  with  nouns  denoting  the  accidents  of 
the  weather,  and  is  englished  by  in :  as,  OH  allez-vous  par  cette 
pluie-ld  9  Where  are  you  going  in  such  a  rain  as  this  ?  ^ouspar^ 
times  par  un  beau  temps ;  We  set  out  in  fair  weather. 

dt/ily.  Par  is  construed  with  the  infinitive  after  verbs  signifying 
beginning  and  ending,  and  is  englished  by  with,  by,  in :  as,  II  com- 
menfa  par  seplaindre,  b^finit  par  demander  de  Fargent;  He  began 
mth  complaining,  and  concluded  with  asking  money :  Elle  conclut 
par  le  supplier  de ; — She  concluded  in  beseeching  him  to- 

6thly,  Par,  construed  with  nouns,  without  the  article,  denotes 
distribution  and  division  of  people,  time,  place,  or  any  Uiing  sig- 
nified by  the  noun,  and  is  sometimes  englished  by  by,  in,  into,  for 
per ;  but  that  distribution  is  commonly  expressed  by  a,  each,  or 
every,  before  the  noun,  but  without  a  preposition  (at  least  ex- 
pressed, iorfor  is  grammatically  understood):  as,  Distribuer  par 
chapitres;  To  divide  into  chapters:  jiller pax bandes ;  To  go  in 
companies:  Donner  tant  par  tite ;  To  give  so  much  a  head :  Cent 
piices  par  an;  An  hundred  pounds  a  year,  or  per  annum  :  Une 
Guinee  par  soldat ;  A  Guinea  a  soldier,  or  every  soldier. 

Pour. 

1st,  Pour  denotes  the  same  relations  as  in  English,  to  wit,  of 
the  end  or  final  cause,  motive  and  reason  of  action,  and  the  use 
which  a  thing  is  designed  for,  and  is  englished  by  jFbr,  upon  tkfi 
account  of :  as,  Cela  est  pour  vous,  S^  ceci  pourmoi;  That  is  foi 
you,  and  this  for  me :  J'ai  eu  tant  pour  ma  part ;  I  have  had  so 
much  for  my  share :  Pour  V amour  de  vous ;  For  your  sake :  II 
fera  cela  pour  vous ;  He  will  do  that  upon  your  account,  or  for 
your  sake. 

9,dly,  Pour  is  commonly  englished  by  considering,  or  xdth  re> 
$pect  to,  when  it  denotes  the  suitableness  or  unsuitableness  of  a 
thing :  as,  Cet  enfant  est  bien  avancepour  son  dge,  or  pour  lepeu 
de  temps  qu'il  a  appris ;  That  child  is  very  forward  for  his  age,  oi 
considering  the  little  time  he  has  learnt. 

Pour  toujours,  pour  jamais  ;  For  erer.  Pour  le  rftoins  ;  At  least.  Pouf 
iors ;  Then,  at  that  time.  Pour  cet  effet ;  Therefore,  and  therefore.  Je 
toikpie  kon  tcmoignage  pour  dix  autres  ;  I  reckon  his  teniockonM  ;«&  ^\A  %&  xssx 

Kk 
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Others.  Je  le  tienit  pour  mon  ami ;  I  take  bim  to  be  my  friend.  Je  iCen  du 
pat  davantage,  Sfpour  catue;  I  sajr  no  more,  and  good  reason  why,  or  because 
of  sometliing.  tie  lamons  pas  pour  cela  de  nous  divert  ir ;  Let  us  divert  our- 
selves nevertheless,  Let  us  be  merry  for  all  diat.  Pour  ainsi  dire ;  As  one 
may  say,  If  I  or  We  may  say  so,  or  if  I  may  use  the  expression. 

Sdn/f  Pour  is  construed  with  the  mfinitive  (and  never  de  or  a) 
after  irop,  assez,  suffisant,  and  suffire;  and  whenever  we  express 
the  design,  cause,  and  reason  of  doing  something,  it  is  englished 
by  to  J  in  order  to,  mth  a  design  to ;  as,  //  est  trop  sense  pourfoiH 
cela,  He  has  too  much  sense  to  do  that ;  Le  merite  ne  suffii  pas 
pour  reussir,  Merit  is  not  enough  to  thrive;  11  Fa  fait  pour  m 
faire  de  la  peine,  He  did  it  to  make  me  uneasy  •^  ll  a  ete  pendu 
pour  avoir  vole  sur  le  grand  chemin,  He  was  hanged  for  robbing 
upon  the  highway. 

At'hly,  Pour,  before  an  infinitive  followed  by  moins,  and  a  nega- 
tive in  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  or  by  ne  laisser  pas  de,  ne 
laisser  pas  que  de,  signifies  although  or  though ;  and  moins  with 
the  negative,  or  ne  laisser  pas  de,  ne  laisser  pas  que  de,  signifies  and 
is  englished  by  nevertheless  or  yet ;  as,  Pour  avoir  de  la  Reliffjorij 
elle  n*en  est  pas  moins  femme,  Although  she  is  a  religious  woman, 
yet  she  is  still  a  woman ;  Pour  n^ avoir  point  de  Men,  elle  ne  laisse 
pas  dUtre  extrhnement  Jiire,  Though  she  has  no  fortune,  slie  is 
nevertheless,  or  for  all  that,  very  proud. 

5thly,  Pour,  between  two  nouns  without  the  article,  or  between 
two  iimnitives  without  a  preposition,  denotes  the  choice  wfaicb 
one  makes  between  two  things  alike  in  their  nature,  but  different 
in  their  circumstances.  The  two  nouns  or  verbs  thus  construed 
are  rendered  into  English  with  a  paraphrase ;  as,  Chambre  pour 
chambre,faime  mieux  celle-ci  que  Cautre,  Since  I  must  have  one 
of  these  two  rooms,  I  like  this  better  than  the  other ;  Mourir 

?our  mourir,  il  vaut  mieux  mourir  en  combattant  qu^enfuyaii 
i^hen  a  man  must  die,  it  is  better  to  die  in  fighting  than  in  run- 
ning away. 

Qthly,  Pour,  followed  by  que,  but  coming  after  a^ez  and  /ny, 
makes  a  conjunction  governing  the  subjunctive,  and  may  be  eng- 
lished by  that :  as,  Je  ne  suis  pas  assez  heureux  pour  que  cela  mV- 
rive;  I  am  not  so  lucky  as  that  should  happen  to  me  :  Oesttrpf 
outrageant  pour  queje  ne  m*en  vengepas ;  It  is  too  outrageootto 
me  not  to  resent  it. 

Four  peu  que,  is  another  conjunction  governing  the  subjunctive,  and  is 
lished  by  If  ever  so  Utile,  let  ever  be  so  little ;  as,  Pour  peu  que  v<m%  empn 
soin ;  If  you  take  ever  so  little  care  of  it.    Four  peu  quHU  soientjoUs ;  U^ 
are  at  ail  pretty. 

Four,  ttefore  nouns  and  pronouns  personal,  signifies  sometimes  asfirrsA, 
II  a  beaucoup  d' esprit,  mais  pour  dujugement,  il  n'en  a  guires  ;  He  hsAt^ 
wit,  but  as  for  sense,  he  has  but  Uttle.    Pour  moi,  je  crois  ;  As  for  n^  0^ 
my  part,  I  believe,  ^c.     Pour  ce  quvcst  de  mo\%  K&lw  is^a. 
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FoTy  liefore  a  noun  of  time,  is  made  in  French  by  pendant,  before  that  nouu 
of  time,  or  durant  after  it :  as,  He  has  drank  the  water ybr  six  weeks;  Ilaprit 
les  eaux  pendant  iix  semaines,  or  six  semaines  durant. 

Prh. 

1st,  Prh  denotes  proximity  of  place,  and  is  always  attended 
by  de  (or  the  particles  du,  des),  except  in  some  few  instances  of 
common  discourse,  and  is  englished  by  by,  near,  nigh,  close  to : 
as,  S^asseoir  prh  de  quelqu'un ;  To  sit  by  or  near  one :  //  demeure 
pr^s  du  palais ;  He  lives  by  the  palace. 

Prh  is  usually  construed  with  trop,  ii,  asses,  plus,  bien, — and  these  adverbs 
are  never  construed  with  aupres. 

^dlif,  Prh  denotes  proximity  of  time,  and  is  construed  with 
the  infinitive :  as,  //  est  bien  prh  de  midi ;  It  is  very  near  twelve, 
or  upon  twelve :  Cela  n'est  pas  prh  d'itrefait ;  That  is  not  near 
beii^  done :  Elle  est  prh  d^accoucher ;  She  is  near  her  time. 

Sdly,  Prh  signifies  also  almost:  as,  //  a  iteprh  de  trois  keures 
a  diner ;  He  was  almost  three  hours  at  dinner  :  Son  armee  est  de 
prh  de  cinquante  mille  hommes ;  His  army  is  almost  fifty  thousand 
strong. 

4thb/,  Prh  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  save,  excepting,  but  it 
always  comes  after  its  regimen^  and  therefore  is  not  attended 
by  de :  as,  Oest  un  galant  homme,  d  son  humeur  pris ;  He  is  a 
clever  man,  save  his  temper :  Xai  iti  payi  d  cait  guineesprh ;  I 
have  been  paid  all  to  an  hundred  guineas:  A  cent  pistoles 
pr^s,  nous  sommes  d! accord ;  There  is  but  one  hundred  pistoles 
difference  between  us :  A  cela  prh,  A  telle  chose  prh,  Save  that. 
That  bjeing  excepted,  Nevertheless,  For  all  that :  Ne  laissez  pas 
de  conclure  votre  marche,  a  cela  prh ;  Strike  iq)  the  bargain  for 
all  that,  or  nevertheless :  //  n*est  pas  a  cent  guinies  prh,  II  n*en 
est  pas  d  cela  prh ;  He  can  afford  to  lose,  to  give,  or  to  throw 
away  an  hundred  guineas. 

Prh,  de  prh,  adverbs,  signifying  near,  hard  by,  close  ;  Plus  prh,  Nearer; 
Prh  i  prh,  Close,  close  together,  quite  near  each  other;  Plus  prh  tiprh^ 
Closer ;  A  pen  prh,  Pretty  near,  near  about,  nearly,  within  compass,  within  a 
little  matter ;  itreconmAt  une  Divinith,  mais  d  peu  prh  de  la  trempe  des  Dieux 
d^ Epicure,  He  believes  a  Ood,  bat  it  is  one  much  of  the  same  kind  with  the 
Gods  of  Epicurus.  (See  in  my  Dictionary  for  the  phrases  made  of  that  prepo* 
sition.) 

Auprism 

1st,  Auprh  denotes  also  proximity  of  place,  and  is  attended  by 
de,  and  englished  likewise  by  near,  nigh,  by^  but  si^tv\fi.^%^%xVtf2^-- 
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larly  next  to :  as^  Sa  maison  est  aupres  de  la  mienne ;  His  house 
is  next  to  mine. 

2dly,  Auprh  denotes  a  relation  of  domestic  or  servile  attach* 
ment^  and  is  rendered  by  to,  mth,  by,  near :  as,  JEtre  auprh  ivn 
Seigneur;  To  live  with  a  Nobleman:  VAmbassadeurdesaUar 
jute  Britanni^ue  auprh  du  Roi  tris-Ckretien. ;  The  Ambassador 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty  to  the  most  Christian  King :  //  me  de- 
mandapour  itre  aupris  de  sonjils  unique,  qui  avoit  ipeupres  mon 
dge;  He  asked  me  as  a  companion  to  his  only  son,  who  was 
pretty  much  of  my  age. 

Etre  hien  auprh  de  guelqu*un  ;  To  be  in  somebody*s  favour  and  benevo- 
lence :  N* itre  pat  hUn  aupres  de  guelqu'un  ;  To  be  under  somebody's  dis^e : 
JPouvdr  beaucoup  auprli  de  guelqu*un,  Avoir  du  pouvoir  aupres  de  lui;  To 
have  a  great  influence  or  power  over  somebody's  mind :  Elle  peut  tout  aupra 
delui ;  She  can  doany  thing  with  him. 

Sdly,  Auprh  denotes  a  relation  of  comparison,  and  signifies 
to,  in  comparison :  as.  La  terre  n^est  qvfun  point  auprh  du  resU  dt 
Punivers ;  The  earth  b  but  one  point  of  the  universe. 

Aupris  is  also  an  adverb  of  place,  of  the  same  signification  as  the  preposition < 
as,  Je  ne  puis  voir  cela,  si  je  ne  suis  auprh,  tout  auprh ;  I  cannot  see  thal^ 
except  I  am  near  it,  hard  by.    Par  auprh  ;  By,  near,  a  little  aside. 

Proche. 

Proche,  near  by,  hard  by,  is  also  attended  by  de,  and  is  like- 
wise an  adverb  :  as,  Proche  de  la  ville,  du  Palais  ;  Near  the  txnm, 
or  the  Palace :  II  demeure  id  proche ;  He  lives  hard  by. 

De  proche  en  proche,  another  adverb,  signifying  contiguous  to  one  another: 
as,  Couper  les  bois  de  proche  en  proche;  To  cut  the  woods  gradually,  oiie  aftn 
another :  Faire  des  conguites  de  proche  en  proche;  To  make  one's  conquests 
contiguous  to  one  another. 

Vis-dr^is,  ctPopposite. 

Fis-ct^is,  it  Popposite,  over-against,  opposite,  are  also  attended 
by  de,  and  are  likewise  adverbs :  but  when  they  are  adverbs, 
they  are  not  attended  by  the  preposition  de :  as,  Je  me  pktfoi  vtf 
drms  de  lui;  I  sat  over-against  him :  11  eU  vis-anvis :  He  kdf^llt 
the  way :  A  Popvosite  de  sa  maison  est  une  colline  ;  Over-agaiiVt 
his  house  is  a  hiD. 

The  preposition  de  is  sometimes  left  out,  in  common  conversation,  tAerprif. 
proche,  and  vis-^^is  :  as,  Prh  VEglise  St.  Paul ;  Near  St.  Paul's  Cbordii 
Proche  lepont  de  Londres  ;  Near  London-bridge :  Fts-d-vis  la  Bourse;  Off^ 
site  the  Royal  Exchange. 
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Fi»-a*VM  is  said  of  both  persons  and  things,  and  signifies  properly  two  per- 
sons or  things  feeing  one  another :  but  d  Vopponte,  though  of  the  same  signifi- 
cation, is  said  of  places  and  things  only,  not  of  persons. 

A  citi  defjby)  denotes  also  proximity  of  place :  as,  S^atitmr  it  cUi  dt  quel- 
fpi^un  ;  To  sit  oy  one:  Faucr  i  cUi  du  village ;  To  pass  by  the  Tillage. 

mn$. 

Sans  without,  denoting  exclusion,  is  constraed  with  the  infi- 
nitive (which  is  rendered  into  English  by  the  gerund) ;  and  is 
besides,  with  giie,  a  conjunction  governing  the  subjunctive :  as, 
Sans  argent,  Without  money ;  Sans  amis,  Friendless ;  Un  homme 
sans  morale.  An  immoral  man;  San«j>£(r/er,  Without  speaking; 
Sans  y  penser,  Unaware,  Unwittingly ;  Fous  Jerez  Men  cela,  sans 
que  jy  aille,  You'll  do  that  wdl  enough,  without  my  going 
thither ;  Sansfaire  semblant  de  rien,  As  though  he  did  not. 

selon,  suivant. 

Selon  and  suivant,  according  to,  agreeably,  conformably,  or 
pursuant  to,  govern  the  noun  immediately,  never  taking  a  before 
it  as  in  English  to,  and  form  also  an  adverb  ;  and  along  with  que, 
a  conjunction  governing  the  indicative :  selon  is  said  of  an  opi- 
nion, and  suivant  of  practice  :  as.  On  Fa  traite  selon  S07i  merite ; 
He  was  treated  according  to  his  deserts :  II  sera  paye  selon  qu'il 
travaillera;  He  shall  be  paid  according  to  his  work:  Selon  moi; 
In  my  judgment  or  opinion :  Oest  selon ;  It  is  as  it  happens. 
May  be  yes,  may  be  not.  That's  according :  Je  me  conduirai  en 
tout  suivant  vos  avis ;  1  will  conduct  myself,  or  behave,  in  every 
thing  according  or  conformably  to  your  advice. 

sur. 

1st,  Sur,  denoting  place  and  matter,  is  upon,  on,  over,  both  in 
the  proper  and  figurative  sense :  as,  Sur  la  table,  Upon  the  table ; 
Sur  la  riviire.  Upon  the  river ;  Sur  un  vaisseau.  On  board  a 
ship ;  Se  reposer  sur  quelqu'un.  To  rely  or  depend  upon  one. 

£,dly,  Sur,  denoting  time,  is  about,  against,  towards,  by :  as, 
Jepartirai  sur  les  trois  heures ;  I  shall  set  out  about  or  by  three : 
Sur  le  soir;  Towards  the  evening :  Sur  la  brunt ;  In  the  dusk  of 
the  evening  :  II  est  sur  son  depart ;  He  is  upon  his  departure. 

Sdly,  Sur,  denoting  the  superiority  of  power  or  excellence,  is 
rendered  by  over :  as,  Vn  Prince  qui  rigne  sur  plusieurs  peuples ; 
A  Prince  that  reigns  over  many  nations :  Les  Francois  ont  de 
grands  avantages  sur  les  autres  nations*.  The  French  nave  great 
advantaires  over  the  other  nations. 

Kk2 
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Sur  signifies  also  agtdmt^by,  on  aecouni  of:  as,  Sur  la  fin  de  la  tenuatUj  Acaiost 
the  end  of  the  week :  Je  me  r^lerai  nw  son  exemple,  I  shall  reg'ulate  myself  by  liii 
example:  R  i^excuaa  sur  son Bge,  He  excused  himself  on  account  of  his  a^ ' 

Sur  comine  before  ce  gue^  makes  a  conjunction  g^overning  the  indicatiYe,  and 
is  englished  by  as  with  the  indicative,  or  on  or  upon  with  the  i^enmd :  as,  Sr  ci 
quHl  ampril  ^ii<,  As  he  learnt  that,  or  On  or  Upon  bearing  that. 

The  Eni^hsh  particle  on  comine  after  a  verb,  of  whose  action  it  denotes  the 
continuation,  is  rendered  into  French  by  the  verb  continuerf  or  the  adverb  foi< 
iottr«:  as,  Play  on,  Contimux  dejouir,  or  Jouatoii04nir»:  Kemaony  Usatmgmn 
or  Contimiez  de  lire, 

Sur  is  used  besides  in  a  great  many  figarative  phrases,  which  most  be  learned 
in  my  Dictionary. 

au-dessus,  au^dessous. 

\sty  Aurdesius  (above,  over,  beyond),  aurdessous  (below,  under), 
compound  prepositions,  denoting  superiority  and  inferiority  of 
age,  place,  rank,  and  other  physical  and  moral  subjects,  require 
besides  the  other  preposition  de  before  their  regimen :  as,  Loger 
aurdessus  or  au-dessous  de  qtielqu'un ;  To  lodge  above  or  below 
one :  On  enrole  tons  les  gens  au-dessus  de  quatorze  ans,  S^  au-des- 
sous  de  cinquante ;  They  enlist  every  body  above  fourteen,  and 
under  fifty  i/Ufait  unpen  trop  lefamilier  avec  ceux  qui  sont  au- 
dessus  de  lui ;  He  makes  himself  too  familiar  veith  his  betters :  11 
est  au-^essus  de  ses  cffaires;  He  is  beforehand  with  the  world: 
Eire  avrdessons  dun  autre  en  merite,  en  bien,  &c.  To  be  inferior 
to  one  in  merit,  wealth,  ^c. 

2dJy,  Aurdessus  and  aurdessous  are  also  adverbs  :  as,  //  occupe 
le  premier  etage,  S^je  loge  au-dessus;  He  occupies  the  first  floor, 
and  I  lodge  above :  Herode  Jit  tuer  tous  les  enfans  de  Vagt  de 
deux  ans  ^  au-dessous ;  Herod  put  to  death  all  the  children  of  two 

years  old  and  under. Par  dessus  and  par  dessous  are  also  both 

adverbs  and  prepositions,  but  without  requiring  de  before  dieir 
regimen. 

Svxy  sous,  danSf  and  hors,  are  prepositions  alwavs  requiring  a  regimeo :  Imt 
dessus,  dessous,  dedans,  and  dehors,  which  are  adverbs,  signifying  asmiiciiastt<fc 
prepositions  with  a  noun,  become  also  prepositions,  used  instead  of,  and  in  # 
dame  sense  as.  sur,  sous,  sans^  hors,  of  which  they  are  composed,  whenever  fliev 
are  preceded  by  the  prepositions  par  and  de,  or  when  they  both  serve  foroae  tad 
the  same  nonn ;  especially  if  the  two  prepositions  are  the  two  contraries,  or  a» 

Bosite  the  one  to  the  other.    In  which  case  dehors  governs  its  nonn  immediateijri 
lOugh  Aor.s  always  requires  d«  before  it :  as, 

Cherehez  dessus  8f  dessous  la  table  ;  Look  upon  and  under  the  table,  not  mt-lf  tHk 
II  n'est  ni  dedans  fd  dessous  le  coffre ;  It  is  neither  in  nor  under  the  chert,  Wf 
dans  Sf  sous,  " 

La  balle  lui  passa  par  dessus  la  tite;  The  ball  went  over  his  head,  and  not  pt 
§ur, 
II  passa  par  dedans  la  vtUe  ;  He  went  through  the  city,  and  not  mar  dans. 
On  le  tira  de  dessous  le  Ut ;  He  was  got  from  under  me  bed,  and  netd^iiKm 

Those  casea  excepted,  nir,  sous^  dans^  kors,  must  always  be  pr^osttimidi^ 
dessus,  dessous,  dedans,  and  dehors,  adNe\\^^. 
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vers,  envers. 

\st,  Vers  {tOYfnids,  to)  denotes  a  certain  side  or  situation :  as^ 
f^ers  rOrient,  Towards,  or  to  the  East,  or  Eastwards. 

^dly,  Vers  (to)  denotes  sometimes  the  residence  of  a  Minister: 
as,  Envoi/e  vers  les  Princes  d^Allemame;  Envoy  to  the  Princes 
of  Germany. 

Sdly,  Vers  (about,  towards)  denotes  time :  as,*  Vers  les  quatre 
heures ;  About  four  o'clock. 

Athly,  Envers  (towards,  to)  is  only  said  of  persons :  as,  Sa 
tendresse  envers  eta*  (or  a  leur  egard);  His  tenderness  towards  or 
to  them ;  Ingrat  envers  son  bienfaiteur,  Ungrateful  to  one's  be- 
nefactor ;  Je  vous  defendrai  envers  Sf  eontre  tons,  I  will  defend 
you  against  all  manner  of  persons. 

a  regard. 

£  V egard  {2A  to  or  for,  with  respect  to,  in  comparison  with)  re- 
quires ae  before  its  regimen  :  as,  A  F egard  duprix,  nous  en  con-- 
viendrons,  As  to  the  price,  we  shall  agree ;  A  F egard  de  ce  que 
vous  me  devez,  As  to  what  you  owe  me ;  La  terre  est  petite  a 
regard  du  soleil,  The  earth  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  sun, 
or,  if  compared  to  the  sun ;  A  mon  egard,  For  my  sake,  upon 
my  account ;  On  doit  itre  honnite  ct  son  egard,  6^  d  F egard  des 
atUres,  One  ought  to  be  honest  to  oneself,  and  to  others, 

au  lieu. 

■ 

1st,  Au  lieu  requires  also  the  other  preposition  de  before  the 
next  noun  or  infinitive,  being  englished  by  in  the  place  of,  instead 
of,  in  lieu  of:  as,  Au  lieu  de  celui  que  fattendois,  it  est  venu 
un  homme  de  sa  part.  Instead  of  the  person  I  expected,  there 
came  a  man  from  him ;  Au  lieu  de  secourir  son  ami,  il  Va  trahi. 
Instead  of  succouring  his  friend,  he  has  betrayed  him. 

9dlif,  Au  lieu  que  is  a  conjunction  governing  the  indicative, 
and  is  englished  by  whereas,  while,  when  on  the  contrary:  as,  II 
ne  songe  qu'a  son  plaisir,  au  lieu  qu'il  devroit  veiller  d  ses  affaires. 
He  mmds  nothing  but  his  pleasure,  when,  on  the  contrary,  he 
should  look  after  his  own  concerns. 

it  rebours,  au  rebours. 

d  rebours  (against  the  hair  or  grain,  the  wrong  way,  preposte- 
rousty,  cross,  quite  contrary),  which  is  an  adverb,  is  also  made  a 
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preposition  with  de :  as^  Verseter  du  drap  a  rebours,  Td  brash 
cloth  against  the  grain ;  II fait  tout  i  rebours,  au  rebours  de  ee 
qu'on  hd  dit,  He  does  every  thing  the  wrong  waj^  quite  die 
reverse  of  what  he  is  bid. 

i  travers,  au  traven. 

A  travers  (through^  ^ross);  comes  immediately  before 
its  regimen,  and  au  trovers  requires  de:  as,  ^  travm  h 
corps,  or  Au  travers  du  corps,  Through  the  body ;  //  sejiijour 
au  travers  des  ennemis,  or  i  travers  les  ennemis,  He  made  his  way 
through  the  enemies ;  i  travers  champs,  Cross  the  fields;  J2€gar- 
der  au  travers  d^une  jalousie.  To  look  through  a  lattice-window; 
Parler  d  tort  ^T  ^  travers,  To  talk  at  random. 

In  some  occasions  t\vo  prepositions  come  logetiier  before  a  nonn,  as  intfaii 
histance,  II  pdnt  d'apres  natwre  ;  He  draws  by  the  life. 

These  six  prepositions  have  the  right  of  goyremvag  others  before  tiie  noon;  ie^ 
ptrnTf  except  if  horSyjiuqtiefpar, 


d'en         ,  ^.   ^ , ,     ._ 

Pour  governs  these  nve,  d,  mitj  dms,  devmi,  derrUre. 

Ce  tera  ponr  aprds  U  diner  ;  It  will  be  for  i^er  dinner. 

Ce$t  pour  dans  quitoijoura  ;  It  is  for  a  fortnight  hence. 

Ce  morceau'd  estdestinS  povnr  devant  la  porter  celui'ld  poor  d  c6t^,  Sf  Vawtrepoai 
derriere  le  lit ;  This  piece  is  designed  for  before  the  door,  that  for  the  sid^  sod 
tbis  other  for  behind  the  bed. 

Jusque  governs  these  six,  d  (or  au  or  aux,)parj  en,  dans,  sur,8au8:  as, 

Ju«y'aa  planeher,  as  hi^n,  or  as  far  as  the  ceiling ;  Jusqueadtou  le  Ut,  Even  is 
bed;  Jusques  par  dMdIarwUre,  Even  beyond  the  nver,  fyc. 

Par  governs  these  eight ;  chez,  d  ebU,  aetaus,  desaous,  devant,  derviire,  de^,4Mi 
as,  Pa8$ez  par  ehtz  nous,  QUI  at  our  honse ;  Par  dessua  la  tite,  Above  one's  head: 
Par  deld  la  mety  Beyond  the  sea,  t^c. 

Excepts  and  Aort  govern  these  nineteen:  chez,  dans,  sous,siir,  defMOtt,  dmiirt 
parmt,  vers,  mwU,  apris,  entrej  depw,  aoee,  par^  dwrant,  pendant,  d,  de,  and  en.  Ei- 
amples  may  be  f onnd  every  where. 

Prepositions  always  come  before  the  noon  which  they  govern,  never  after^  u 
<hey  do  sometimes  in  English :  as,  Avec  qui,  orHqta  voulez-wnu  quejivvk'i 
Whom  will  you  have  me  speak  with,  or  to  ?  Except  these  three,  apree,  ifwd. 
pris:  as, 

Quelque  temm  aprH  or  tmris  mLeUme  temps  ;  Some  time  after.  Sa  tie  dtamt,  in 
durant  sa  vie,  During,  or  for  his  life.  >  r 

A  son  humemr  pris.    Save  his  humour.  .  ,  : 

Thus  it  is  not  necessary  for  apris  and  durant  to  come  after  the  noon,  bu  only 
for  pris,  .         T 

From  a  great  many  nouns  prepositions  are  formed,  by  putting  befbic><i^ 
some  particle,  especially  d,  on,  aux,  en :  whidi  compound  prepositions  aneahvsyt 
attended  by  de,  du,  des,  before  the  noun :  as, 

Au  miUeu  de  la  eompapde:  In  the  middle  of 

En  jrrisence  de  ses  anus:  in  the  presence  of  his  friends.  "  •       •  1 1 

A  Vinson  de  son  ptre ;  Tjnknovmlo  Vv\%  ialher. 

A  raisoH  de  vingt  pour  cenf ;  AA.  Xhe  x^Vt  ol  V^wcolVs  "^^  <3W!&* 
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These  prepositions,  de^  contre,  sur,  sous,  sans,  which  are  sel« 
dom,  if  ever,  repeated  in  English,  must  always  be  repeated  ia 
French  before  each  noun  governed :  as, 

Beaucoup  A'amour  pour  lepluisir,  8^  de  hainepour  le  travail; 

Much  love  for  pleasure,  and  aversion  for  work. 

Je  suis  sans  amis,  sans  protection,  sans  secours,  S^je  meurs  de 
faint ; 

I  am  friendless,  without  protection,  without  help,  and  starving 
These  others  must  be  also  repeated  when  die  following  noun, 

or  nouns,  are  not  synonymous,  or  pretty  near  of  the  same  signifi- 
cation, it,  par,  pour,  avec  :  as, 

//  est  venu  a  bout  de  ses  desseins  j^ar  les  ruses  S^  par  les  armes  de 
mes  ennemis ; 

He  has  compassed  his  ends  by  the  devices  and  arms  of  my 
enemies. 

Devices  and  arms,  not  signifying  the  same  thing,  par  is  repeat- 
ed :  but  if  there  were  par  F assistance  ^  les  armes,  as  assistance  and 
arms  signify  pretty  near  the  same,  par  should  not  be  repeated. 

II  rCy  a  rien  qui  porte  tant  les  nommes  h  aimer  ou  i  hair  leurs 
temblaoles,  que,  8cc. 

Nothing  mduces  men  so  much  to  love  or  hate  their  equals, 
as,  ^c. 

To  love  and  hate  are  the  two  contraries,  and  therefore  cL  is 
repeated. 

//  n'y  a  rien  qui  porte  tant  les  hommes  k  louer  4r  ^  imiter  leurs 
semblaoles,  que,  8cc. 

'^  Nothing  mduces  men  so  much  to  commend  and  imitate  their 
equals,  as,  S^c, 

To  commend  and  to  imitate  are  not  contraries  indeed,  but  they 
are  different,  therefore  d  is  repeated. 

//  nV  a  rien  qui  porte  tant  les  hommes  i  aimer  8^  estimer  leurs 
semblaoles,  que,  8cc. 

Nothing  induces  men  so  much  to  love  and  esteem  their  equals, 
as,  &c. 

To  love  and  esteem  are  nearly  of  the  same  signification,  there- 
fore d  is  not  repeated. 

On  les  envoya  pour  avitailler  les  vaisseaux,  ^  pour  sonder  leport ; 

They  were  sent  to  victual  the  ships,  and  sound  the  haven. 

To  victual  and  sound  are  very  different,  therefore  pour  is  re- 
peated. 

On  les  envoya  auport  pour  radouber  les  vaisseaux,  S^  en  con- 
ttruire  de  nouveaux ; 

They  were  sent  to  harbour  to  refit  the  ships,  and  build  new  ones 
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To  refit  and  build  are  pretty  near  alike,  therefore  pour  u  not 
repeated. 

Further  Observations  upon  some  English  Prepositions, 

These  partieles,  agm,  baek,  «Miy9  tg^  dom,  m^mtitf^  oiwr,  fwih^  &c  sftn- 
times  make  part  of  the  sig^nification  of  fne  verbs  which  tfaey  attend,  and  are  not 
particularly  expressed  in  French :  as,  to  keep  back,  relenxr;  to  take  away,  oi- 
porter;  to  come  up,  monler  ;  to  take  op  arms,  prfiuirr  let  ormes;  to  lay  themdonn, 
Us  mutter,  Us  menre  6as  ;  to  poll  off,  arrachir;  to  eo.  or  set  forth,  ^aritr,&G. 

Aboard  a  shipy  is  d  bord  d'un  vaisseau ;  bnt  io  emwxrk  on  board  a  sh^,  is  I'oiiftar- 
quer  swr  im  vauseauy  nunUer  war  un  vaUseau, 

About  answers  to  these  different  French  prepositions* 

sur,         ^  about  the  year's  end ;  sur  la  fin  de  VannSe.  [t^fsm, 

touchantffl  come  to  you  abont  that  business ;  Je  viens  vous  voir  foiidhotf  edU 
vers,        \  about  the  latter  end  of  the  book ;  vers  la  fin  du  livre» 
dans,       \  What  do  they  cry  about  the  streets  ?  Quest-ce  qt^on  crie  dans  lesrual 
par,         J  He  took  him  about  the  middle ;  H  le  prit  par  le  miUeu  du  corps* 

Agahat,  which  sipatfies  contre  in  its  f^eneral  sense,  denotes  also  Time,  and  is 
rendered  sometimes  by  sur :  as,  Against  the  end  of  the  week  ;  Sur  la  fin  delast- 
maine:  Sometimes  without  any  preposition  at  all:  as.  Your  shoes  wiU  be mdt 
against  <^er  to-morrow  ;  Vos  soukers  seront  fmts  apris  danabu — Agahut  is  also  a 
conjunction,  several  ways  expressed  in  French :  as.  Against  he  comes ;  En  attend- 
ant qu*il  vietme:  Let  all  things  be  ready  against  we  come ;  Que  tout  soit  prH  t 
notre  retour. 

Away,  another  particle,  so  variously  and  elegantly  used,  cannot  be  rendered  in 
French  without  a  verb,  which  is  also  performed  several  ways,  conformably  to  tbe 

«enius  of  the  language :  as.  Away  witn  this ;  Otez  tout  ceci :  Away  with  him  to  tiM 
University;  Qu*on  vawoie  d.  VUniversiti :  I  cannot  away  with 'it ;  Jenesatsm 
oouffrir,  or  digirer  cela :  Away  with  these  fopperies ;  DSfattes-fsous  de  ees  sotiiset. 
To  eat  a  bit  and  away ;  Manger  un  morceau  a  la  h&te,  avant  de  partir:  To  scold 
one  away:  Obliger  guelqi^un  de  s*en  dller.  d  force  dele  grander:  He  shall  not  |[0 
away  with  it  so ;  H  n'en  sera  pas  quitte  d  si  hon  marehS, 

Both,  t>efore  two  noims  copulated  with  and,  is  rendered  in  French,  either  bv 
W  before  each  noun,  or  by  tant  before  the  first  noon,  and  que  before  the  secondi 
or  is  not  expressed  at  all :  as,  Both  young  and  rich ;  Et  jeune  &  riche.  Taut  jewe 

Sue  riche :  Both  by  sea  and  land ;  Par  mer  if  par  terre,  Tant  par  mer  que  par  terre: 
toth  at  home  and  abroad ;  Au  dedans  &  au  dehors,  &  au  dedans  &  an  ddwrs,  Taol 
au  dedans  qu'atc  dehors. 


CHAP.  X. 

Of  CONJUNCTIONS. 

Of  Conjunctions^  some  govern^  that  is,  will  have  the  neit 
verb  in  the  indicative  mood^  some  in  the  subjunctive,  and  same 
in  the  infinitive. 

I*'.  These  following  conjunctions  govern  the  indicative : 

ahisiquey  as.    de  mime  que,  c^#(.* 

tout  ainsi  que,  just  as.     si,  i 
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2  que,     1 
te  que,    3 


niere  que,  1  in  such  aman- 
:on  que,     3      ner  that. 
lent  que,  so  that. 

according  to. 
as  if^  as  though. 

when. 


'9 

it  que 
me, 
e  si, 
le,   I 

h    3 

nt  que,  1 


\  que, 
56  que,  1 
que,     V 
ue,      3 

6t  que,  1 
que      > 

^y        3 


because^ 

scarcely,  hardly*. 

as  soon  as. 


VX)l 


why. 

ientaue'^l  how  comes  it 
tent  que.  ^     to  pass? 


so  that     ^^^  9^^9        ^^te**  ^^f  when. 

aepuis  que,  1 

^'      ^    '   >  since 

puisque,       3 

vu  que,         seeing,  being  that* 

attendu  que,     considering  that. 

au  lieu  que,  whereas 

d  mesure  que,  in  proportion  as 

tant  que,  as  long  as 

autant  que,  as  much  as* 

outre  que,  besides  that. 

joint  que,  add  to  that. 

selon  que,  1  as,  according 

suivant  que,        3      to. 

peut-itre  que,  perhaps. 

d'autant  7  whereas,  forasmuch 

que,     3      as. 

or  est-il  que  ?       now  is  it  that  ?" 

aussi  Ions-temps  1         1 

o       ^    >    as  long  as.^ 
que,  3  » 

Men  entendu  1  with  a  proviso 
que,  3       that. 

and  the  others  not  included  ia 
the  next  list. 


whilst. 


2®.  These  Conjunctions  govern  the  Subjunctive : 


te,    3 
ue, 

■  } 

me,   3 


that,  to  the  end 
that. 

before. 
Mrithout  that. 


ue, 
que, 
que, 
jue, 

?"^'        (  though. 

^'         C  altliough. 

e  que,    )  ° 

ue,  whether  and  or. 

^sez  que,         suppose  that. 

^sons  que,\et  us  suppose  that 

le  cas  que,  put  the  case  that. 

bonne  fieure      \       I  grant 

e,  3     that,  8fc. 


au  cas  que,     7      in  case  that, 
en  cas  que,     3  or  if. 

non  que,  not  that* 

non  pas  que,  not  but» 

ce  n*  est  pas  que,  it  is  not  but  that.^ 
pourcu  que,       1  so  if,  provided 
moyennant  que,  3      that. 
imoimque,     1  ^^^^ 

SI  ce  n  est  que,  3 
pour  peu  que,     if  ever  so  little* 
a  condition  1      upon  condition 
que%      3  that. 


paae  is  followed  by  que  in  the  second  part  of  the  sentence,  and  that  que  is 
led  by  lAai,  or  hit, 

widition  que,  is  also  construed  with  the  future  and  conditional. 
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excepti  que, 
hormis  que, 
hors  que, 
sinon  que, 
de  peur  que, 
de  crainte  que, 
loin  que  *, 
bien  loin  que*, 
jusqu^d  ce  que. 


except  that. 

save  that. 

but  that. 

for  fear  that. 

lest. 

far. 

very  far  from. 

till,  until. 


tant  ienfaut ")  we,    he,   they 

que,  >     people,  ^c. 

hien  loin  que,  j  are  so  far  from 


tant  s'enfaut  que,       *)  it  is  so  far 
ils'enfaut  bien  que  *,  3    from. 


malgri  que, 
nan  obstant  7 

que,         J 
Dieu  veuille  que, 
P  laise,  or  Plut 

a  Dieu  que, 

A  Dieu  nel 

plaise  que,  j 


for  all  tbat 
notwithstand- 
ing that 
Godgraat. 
")      would  to 
I       God. 

God  forbid. 


*  These  three  are  used  in  conipoiind  sentences,  and  require  ^mc  before  tbel^ 
cond  part  of  the  sentence ;  hot  Jlt^enfautbien  que  is  used  in  simple  sentences. 


3°.  These  govern  the  infinitive  : 


a  and  de. 

to. 

par. 

by. 

pour, 

to,  in  order  to. 

aprh. 

after. 

sans, 

without. 

jusqu^i. 

to  that  degree,  till. 

saufd. 

save. 

faute  de. 

for  want  of. 

ajin  de. 

in  order  to. 

depeur  de, 
de  crainte  de. 

V        for  fear  of. 

for  de  crainte 

que  and  de  crainti 

instead  of, 

far  from. 

very  far  from, 

except  to. 

before 


au  lieu  de, 
loin  de, 
bien  loin  de, 
excepti  de, 
avant  de,         1 
avant  que  de,  3 
a  moins  de,         7 
a  moins  que  de^  3 

vlutot  Que  1  ^^^^  ^^  *° » ?^ 
^  ^^    ^     >     all    conjunctions 

3      ending  in  de. 


unless. 


de, 


4*".  The  French  use  the  conjunction  que  in  the  second  part  of 
a  compound  sentence,  instead  of  repeating  the  following  con- 
junctions, expressed  in  the  first ; 


if.    pourquoi. 


when. 


comme^ 


why.    parce  que,      because, 
as.    quoique. 


quand,   1 

torsque,  3  ^"^"'  peut-etre,  perhaps,  qfin  que,  that^  surf 
others  composed  of  que*,  which  particle  always  governs  the  sub- 
junctive, when  it  stands  for  si,  quoique,  and  (ifiji  que :  and  ^to^ 
fore  causes  the  verb,  governed  in  the  indicative  in  the  firstJJKirt 
of  the  sentence,  to  be  changed  into  the  subjunctive  in  the  9^^ 
part ;  but  the  verb  continues  in  the  indicative,  when  quemp 
for  quand,  lorsque,  comme.  Sec.,  as,  ^ 

Si  vous  m'aioiez,  ^T  que  vous  vouliez  me  le  persuader,  for  J^' 
vous  voulex  me  le  persuader;  If  you  love  me^  Mid^  wapt  fsil^ 
suademeofit,  "*' 
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Jlfin  que  vous  en  soyez  s&r,  8^  que  vous  ne  croyiezpas  qu^on  veus 
trompe ;  That  you  may  be  sure  of  it,  and  don't  think  that  one 
cheats  you. 

La  raisonpourquoi  il  ne  pouvoit  venir  alors,  8^  que  les  autres  rte 
se  soucioient  guires  de  Fattendre,  &c..  The  reason  why  he  could 
not  come  at  Siat  time^  and  the  others  did  not  care  to  wait  for 
him. 

Feut  itre  Faime  tnl,  mais  qu't7  we  veut  pas  Favouer,  de  peur,  &c. 

Perhaps  he  loves  her,  but  ii  unwilling  to  own  it,  lest,  &c. 

jlfin  ma^  be  attended  in  the  same  sentence,  both  by  que  and 
'de,  governing  each  its  respective  mood,  viz.  que  the  subjunctive 
and  de  the  ii£nitive ;  but  que  must  come  the  last :  as, 

jifin  de  vous  convaincre,  &  que  tous  rten  doutiez  plus ; 

In  order  to  convince  you,  and  that  you  doubt  no  more  of  it. 

5^  When  is  both  lorsque  and  quand,  indifferently  used  for  one 
another,  except  that  quand  denotes  time  in  a  more  positive  and 
determinate  manner,  and /orsji/e  denotes  occasion :  as, 

^e  manquez  pas  de  venir,  quand  je  vous  appellerai ; 

£e  sure  to  come,  when  I  shall  call  for  you. 

On  ne  fait  jamais  tant  defoliesy  quei{\x2XiAonaime;  we  never 
commit  so  many  extravagancies,  as  when  we  are  in  love. 

On  sefait  aimer  lorsqu'on  aime;  It  is  by  loving  we  make  our* 
selves  beloved. 

hes  chanoines  vont  d,  Foffice,  quand  la  cloche  sonne ;  Canons 
go  to  divine  service,  when  the  bell  rings. 

Et  lorsqu't/s  assistent  it  F office,  ilsfont  leur  devoir ;  And  when 
they  assist,  or,  by  assisting  in  the  service,  they  do  their  duty. 

When  a  question  is  asked,  we  always  do  it  with  quand,  and 
never  lorsque :  as,  Quand  viendrez-^ous  ?  When  will  you  come  ? 

Quand  being  construed  witli  the  conditional,  has  the  significa- 
tion of  though  or  although ;  and  mime,  or  bien  mime,  is  sometimes 
added  to  quand,  to  give  more  weight  to  what  one  says :  as, 

Quand  ily  consentiroit,  or  Quand  mime,  Quand  bien  mime  ily 
consentiroit,  cela  ne  pourroit  pas  se  faire ;  Although  he  would 
consent  to  it,  that  could  not  be  done. 

Sometimes,  also,  though  may  be  left  out  in  French,  that  is,  the 
JPrench  conjunctions  quand,  or  quand  mime  may  be  suppressed  in 
the  sentence ;  then  the  pronoun  expressing  the  subject  of  the  verb 
comes  after  the  verb,  and  the  verb  is  made  by  the  subjunctive  $  ac. 

Ffit-elle  riche  a  millions,  je  rien  voudrois  point ; 

Though  she  were  worth  several  millions,  I  would  not  have  her ; 
which  answers  to  this  English  locution :  Were  she  imrth^  &.c 
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6**.  Si  is  never  construed  with  the  conditional  as  in  Ei^Iish 
Therefore  that  tense  with  if  is  made  by  the  imperfect  in  French ' 
as.  If  he  should  come^  Shi  venoit. 

Si,  after  et,  signifies  yet,  or  although :  as, 
//  travaille  taujours,  &  si  il  meurt  de  faint ; 
He  is  always  at  work,  and  yet  is  starving. 
But  that  is  of  the  low  style. 

7°.  D'ot^  vient  que  (conjunction  interrogative)  requires  imme- 
diately after  it  the  pronoun,  or  noun,  that  expresses  the  subject 
of  the  verb  of  the  question :  whereas,  with  the  other  conjuDCtioos 
interrogative,  it  comes  after  die  verb :  as, 

D^ou  vient  que  vous  ne  voulez  pas  f aire  cela?  oi, 
Pourquoi  ne  voulez-voua pas f aire  cela  9  Why  won't  you  do  that? 

8^  PourtantfCependantyBndtoutefoisiyetfhowever);  toutefoii 

begins  to  be  obsolete. Pourtemt  always  cemes  after  the  verb, 

or  between  the  auxiliary  and  tlie  participle,  if  the  tense  is  com- 
pound, and  assures  more  positively  than  cependant. — Cependant 
may  indifferently  begin  the  sentence,  or  come  after  the  verb; 
and  they  both  make  a  contrast  with  these  two  other  conjunctioDS 
quoique  and  hien  que :  as, 

Quoiqu'iY  ait  tant  etudii,  il  ne  suit  pourtant  pas  cela  (or)  cepen- 
dant  il  ne  sait  pas  cela :  Although  he  has  learnt  so  much,  yet  be 
don't  know  that. 

9''.  Done,  cW  pour^tioi  (therefore,  then) ;  c' est  pourquoi  aiv9:S9 
begins  the  sentence,  and  done  never  does,  but  always  comes  the 
second  or  third  word ;  except,  however,  when  the  case  is  to  draw 
a  consequence  of  premises :  as, 

Oest  pourquoi  vous  m'obligerez  defaire  cela,  of 

Vous  m'ooligerez  done  defaire  cela ; 

Therefore  you  will  oblige  (that  is  compel)  me  to  do  tbtt 

II  rougit ;  done  il  est  coupable ; 

He  blushes ;  therefore  he  is  guilty. 


lative, 

besides  a  conjnnction  adversative,  especially  when  ff  si  comes  before 
signifies,  and  is  englished  by  derides  and  neverlheless :  as, 
//  est  extrimement  riche,  encore  rCest  il  pas  amtent,  (or)  Se  si  enc«re  Uss  fUtl^i 
He  is  extremely  rich,  yet  he  is  not  contented,  or  neBerthdesa  he  complaiflit 
Encore  has  a  sense  of  restriction,  in  some  ways  of  speakine  r«iiderea  iott  fiV 
lish  thus : 

Encore  ^il  ne  fmmiJt  p«s  PcnfaidM,  on  hd  ptueeroU  ton  ignortmee: 
Should  he  not  preleud  to  gxe«.\.max\£t%,  Q>\i<&x«Q^ld  not  mind  his  IfDonse^ 
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Encore  9*1!  aaooU  guelque  ehMCf  nuda  il  ne aait  run  du  tout; 
If  he  knew  sometning,  well  and  good :  bat  be  knows  nothing'  at  alL 
Au  moinSf  du  maim,  and  pour  U  moins,  are  three  conjanctions  of  restriction, 
sifpiifyin?  ol  least,  but  which  most  not  be  confounded :  au  moin»  being  used  to 
say  something^  to  one  byway  of  advice,  as  also  to  clear  oneself  of  something^,  and 
cnelished  thus : 
Si  V0U8  ne  9<nUez  pas  prendre  son  partit  du  moins  ne  vous  declares  pas  contre  lui  ; 
If  you  won't  take  his  part,  at  least  do  not  declare  against  him. 
'Prenez  garde  au  moins  d  vous  retirer  de  bonne  heure  ; 
Take  care  to  come  home  betimes,  /  must  desire  you,  or,  Be  sure  to  keep  good 

hours,  I  beg  of  you. 
Au  moins  ce  n*est  pas  mot  qui  en  suis  cause  ; 
I  am  not  the  cause  of  it,  however,  or,  I  can  tell  you. 

Sometimes  also  tout  is  put  before  these  conjanctions,  and  tout  au  moins,  tout  du 
mmnSf  to  denote  still  a  greater  restriction  of  what  one  says. 

This  particle  conjunctive  tout  is  likewise  sometimes  put  before  these  compa- 
rative terms,  comme,  de  mime  que,  aussi  bien  que,  as  well  as ;  auiant  aue,  as  much 
as ;  and  aussi  pen  que,  as  liitle  as :  which  may  be  properly  englishea  by  just  01 
full:  as. 

Vousfuites  tout  eomme  il  vous  pUdt :  You  do  just  as  yon  please. 
Je  vis  tout  aussi  bien  en  Angleterre  qu'en  France  ; 
I  live/u2/  as  well  in  England  as  in  France. 

From  the  abuse  sometimes  made  of  the  coi\iunction  transitive  d.  propos.  very 
much  used  in  conversation,  is  come  tliis  proverbial  phrase,  A  propos  de  hottes, 
commer^  se  porte  Mr.  votrepire  7  (woYd  for  word)  Now  we  are  speaking  of  boots, 
how  does  your  father  do  ?  The  meaning  of  which  is,  Now  we  don't  speak  or  think 
of  your  father.    How  does  he  do  ? 

10''.  These  conjunctions^  either  and  or,  used  in  the  same  sen- 
tence before  nouns  and  verbs,  are  rendered  into  French,  either 
by  soit,  before  the  first  noun,  or  verb,  and  or  by  om,  before  the 
other  or  others :  or  by  soit,  before  each  noun  or  verb ;  which 
last  vtray  is  more  emphatical :  as,  [him ; 

Either  through  gratitude,  or  clemency,  or  policy,  he  pardoned 
Soit  par  reconnoissance,  ou  par  clemence,  ou  par  politique,  il  lui 
pardonna,  (or)  Soit  par  reconnoissance,   soit  par  clemence,  soit 
par  politique,  il  lui  pardonna, 

^  Sometimes  the  preposition  is  left  out  after  soit  ;  and  we  mav  say  likewise 
Soit  reconnoissance,  soit  cUmence,  soit  politique,  il  lui  pardonna^ 

When  the  same  conjunctions  disjunctive  serve  to  distinguish 
two  things,  or  two  parts  of  a  sentence,  they  are  also  rendered  into 
French  by  soit  repeated,  by  ou,  likewise  repeated ;  or  by  soit 
before  the  first  noun,  and  ou  before  the  second :  as. 

An  exercise  either  of  the  body,  or  the  mind, 

Un  exercice  soit  du  corps,  soit  de  Vesprit,  or 

XJn  exercice  soit  du  corps  ou  de  Vesprit. 

Flitber  he  is  a  wise  man  or  a  fool ;  Ou  il  est  sage,  ou  il  estfou^ 

W.  The  conjunctions  whether  and  or,  are  rendered  into 
French  either  by  soit  que  repeated,  or  by  soit  que  before  the  fii*?! 
part  of  the  sentence,  and  ou  que  before  the  odier ;  as^ 
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Whether  you  have  done  that  or  no ; 
Soit  que  votu  ayezfait  cela,  soit  que  vous  ne  Vayez  pas  fait:  or> 
Soit  que  vous  ayez  fait  cela,  ou  que  vous  ne  Vayez  pas  fait:  ox  only 
Soit  que  vous  ayezfait  cela,  ou  non ;  but  soit  que  repeated^  b  much 
better. 

12^.  Or  else  is  rendered  into  French  by  ou  bien,  or  ou  only;  or 
sifion:  zs, 

The  case  is  so ;  or  else  I  should  have  been  aeceived ; 
La  chose  est  ahisi,  ou  bien,  or  ou  tonnCauroit  trompe. 

Moreover^  observe,  that  some  words  answer  to  divers  parts  of 
speech  togedier,  according  to  the  grammatical  use  which  the; 
are  put  to :  as,  apres,  which  is  an  adverb  in  the  first  following 
example,  a  preposition  in  the  second,  and  a  conjunction  in  the 
third: 

//  parla  aprh,  He  spoke  afterwards. 

//  parla  apris  moi,  He  spoke  after  me. 

jipres  quHl  eut  parte,  •     After  he  had  spoken. 
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SECTION  I. 
THE  ANALOGY  OF  SPEECH; 

OK,     THE     GBOUND8     AND     PBINCIPLCS     OF    THE     ART     OP 

SPEAKING    CONTINUED. 

iVc  have  seen^  in  the  Introduction  to  this  work^  that  the  words 

of  which  speech  is  composed,  and  the  letters  which  compose 

those  words,  are  signs,  invented  by  men,  to  represent  theit 

tfioughts.     Now  these  signs  have  been  found  out  in  a  quite 

natural  manner.   For,  as  the  mouth  is  the  organ  that  forms  them^ 

it  has  been  observed,  that  some  sounds  are  formed  with  a  larger 

some  with  a  less  degree  of  opening  the  mouth,  others  through 

the  throat,  and  others  through  the  nose,   ^nd  likewise  according 

to  the  differences  observed  in  the  forming  of  the  articulation,  that 

is,  as  the  breath  emitted  from  the  lungs  is,  in  its  way  through  the 

throat  and  mouth,  more  or  less  forcibly  compressed  by  the  palate, 

the  lips,  or  the  teeth,  or  any  where  intercepted,  the  consonants 

have  heea  distinguished  into  Labial,  Hissing,  Palatal,  Guttural. 

Liquid,  and  Aspirative. 

Our  acute  sounds  were  called  by  the  Ancients  narrow  or  dost 
vowels ;  and  they  called  broad  and  open  vowels  our  grave  sounds: 
they  had  neither  guttural  nor  nasal  vowels.  They  called  mute 
our  weak  consonants  :  but  our  distinction  of  them  into  weak  and 
strong  has  a  better  foundation  in  nature. 

And  indeed  B,  and  P,  have  so  great  an  affinity  the  one  to  the 
other,  that  some  nations  often  pronounce  one  for  the  other.  The 
Germans  pronounce  ponumjinum  for  bonum  vinum.  The  Latins 
as  Quintiuan  reports,  pronounced  the  binobtinere  exactly  likep. 
The  French  do  it  too  in  obtenir,  and  perhaps  the  English  in  ta 
obtain.  L  1 2 
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There  are  many  English  and  Dutch  words  that  differ  (wl^rin 
one  of  these  two  letters  F  and  V.  Father,  for  example,  beii^  pro- 
nounced Father ;  and  the  German  Swisses  pronounce  French  \'s 
like  ¥\  and  B's  like  P's,  and  D's  like  T's,  saying  Foulez-fmfrir, 
unepelle  tame,  instead  of  Voulez-vom  voir  une  beile  d^mef  Will 
you  see  a  fine  lady  ?  Foulez-fous poire  iujin  ?  or  in  English,  JFin7l 
you  trink  somefmne^  instead  of  Foulez-vous  boire  du  vin? 

The  relation  there  is  between  C,  Q,  and  K,  is  so  obvious,  that 
there  is  perhaps  no  language  but  diese  three  letters  have  the 
same  power  and  articulation  before  a,  o,  u. 

It  is  the  same  with  G  and  J  before  some  vowels,*  as  in  George, 
that  might  as  well  be  spelt  Jotje,  Moreover  6  is  only  a  lessen- 
ing or  decreasing  of  C,  as  D  is  of  T :  nay  d  final  is  articulated  in 
French  with  all  the  power  and  force  of  t,  when  the  next  vfoti 
begins  with  a  vowel,  as  gran  tami  for  grand  ami,  great  friend. 

The  Ancients  called  L,  M,  N,  R  li<|uid,  or  flowing,  as  con* 
sonants  of  a  very  agreeable  and  easy  articulation ;  though  strictly 
speaking,  L  alone  deserves  that  appellation.  The  Romans  found 
the  articulation  of  M  so  swelling  in  the  ear,  and  so  disagreeable, 
that,  most  times,  they  did  not  pronounce  it  even  in  prose,  saying 
die^  hanc  for  diem ;  restitutu^  iri,  for  restitutum  (in  their  law): 
which  made  Quintilian  call  it  mugientem  litteram.  For  the  same 
reason  the  Greeks  never  used  it  in  the  end  of  words.  The  same, 
after  the  Chaldeans,  often  changed  9  into  a,  saying  crAfv/Mfp  for 
wftvfjLup^  from  whence  pulmo  is  derived :  and  MaXXso^  for  Manr 
lius,  &c. — ^As  to  R,  we  daily  see  many  people  who  cannot  pro- 
nounce it. 

Again.  L  and  R,  Z  and  J,  or  G,  are  so  near  a  kin  to  one 
another,  that  those  who  cannot  pronounce  R,  on  account  of  its 
roaring  articulation,  natucally  fall  into  the  pronunciation  of  L; 
as  likewise  those  who  cannot  pronounce  J,  or  G,  before  a  vowel, 
express  of  course  the  articulation  of  Z,  saying  King  Zorze  aid  the 
Loyal  Family,  for  King  George  and  the  Royal  Family. 

§  had  no  other  articulation  in  Latin  but  its  hissing  one;  but 
in  our  modern  languages  it  takes  the  articulation  of  z,  wben  it 
comes  between  two  vowels ;  as  in  the  French  word  misir^  from 
the  Latins,  which  they  pronounce  misseria. 

H  serves  only  to  denote  aspiration.  The  Oriental  langi^^ 
had  three  or  four  guttural  letters,  serving  to  that  purpose  opT* 
The  Romans  have  only  preserved  that  letter,  with  whic^  ll^ 
supplied  in  their  language,  what  die  Greeks  used  to  d^xu^m 
ifaeir  esprits  rudes,  and  aspirate  consonants.    It  keeps  si^  foip^ 
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Chbg  of  that  use  m  many  English  words  spelt  with  th,  which 
answers  the  0  of  the  Greeks.  Besides,  it  does  not  always  denote 
aspiration,  in  our  modem  languages,  but  most  times  serves  only 
to  show  the  Etymology  of  words. 

The  Ancients  called  X  and  Z  double,  because  they  were,  the 
6rst  as  much  as  cs  and  gz,  and  the  other  as  ds.  llie  Greeks 
had,  besides,  their  Y,  which  was  as  much  as  ps. 

X  keeps  still  the  same  power  and  articulation  with  us.  Z  has 
another  more  simple  and  less  harsh.  But  the  English  have  some 
other  double  consonants,  especially  G  and  J,  which  are  as  much 
ViS  ds  or  dj,  and  e  before  A,  followed  by  a  vowel,  which  is  as 
much  as  tch,  as  in  the  word  chin,  which  is  pronounced  tshin 

It  is  still  a  great  difficulty  to  resolve,  among  Grammarians, 
whether  the  Latins  had  our  J  and  V,  and  therefore  whether  or 
not  they  had  Tripthongs  in  their  language  (that  is,  the  meeting  of 
three  vowels  in  one  syllable,  each  expressed  by  its  peculiar  and 
usual  sound).  One  may  see  what  learned  Grammarians  have 
written  thereupon.  It  is  to  be  observed  here,  that  although  the 
English  gave  the  name  of  vowels  to  the  five  or  six  first  figures, 
yet  when  they  pronounce  I,  U,  and  Y,  by  themselves,  they 
express  the  natural  and  peculiar  sound  of  Diphthongs,  expressing 
in  the  sound  of  U  by  itself,  the  very  same  that  is  heard  in  pro- 
nouncing the  pronoun  you ;  and  in  the  sound  of  Y,  the  very  same 
that  is  heard  in  why. 

However  it  be,  as  to  the  invention  of  these  sounds  and  articu- 
lations, and  of  the  figures  that  represent  them,  as  also  the  differ- 
ent distinctions  Grammarians  have  made  of  them,  it  is  certain 
that  in  every  language  reason  has  been  left  unregarded,  which 
prescribed,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  as  many  vowels  as  the  mouth 
can  naturally  form  simple  sounds,  and  mark  them  with  so  many 
^mple  figures  or  letters.  Thus,  although  five  vowels  only  are 
usually  reckoned,  yet  the  Greeks  have  seven  or  eight,  marked  with 
so  many  simple  figures :  and  since  they  thought  the  difference 
m  pronouncing  one  and  the  same  sound,  as  e  and  o,  sufficient  to 
make  two  several  and  distinct  sounds  of  each  of  these  two  vowels, 
according  as  it  is  formed  with  a  larger  or  less  degree  of  opening 
the  mouth,  and  have  likewise  marked  them  with  very  different 
figures  f,  1};  0,  a;  ;  had  they  done  the  same  thing  with  respect  to 
the  other  vowels,  and  considered  the  difference  that  may  be  found 
in  each  of  them,  according  to  the  various  opening  of  the  mouth, 
and  as  the  breath  which  forms  them  is  affected  in  its  passage  by 
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the  several  parts  of  that  organ,  they  should  have  discovered  at 
least  sixteen  or  seventeen^  all  which  are  found  in  the  French  lan- 
guage ;  UjAfi  or  aiy  i  or  ait,  i  or  ais,  e  or  eu,  i,  o,  d,  or  aui,  u, 
an,  en,  in,  on,  un,  eux,  ou:  all  sounds  as  simple  as  a,  e,  i^OjU, 
and  which  could  have  been  represented  by  simple  figures  tbos: 

a,  4,  e,  6,  h,  4,  i,  o,  •>,  u,^€,i,  6,  G,  •, 

Again:  it  is  certain  that  it  would  have  been  more  natonl, 
and  more  oonvenient  for  the  mutual  correspondence  of  nations, 
to  have  marked  with  simple  figures  the  articulations  which  we 
mark  with  two  figures,  though  we  only  intend  to  express  and 
represent  a  consonant.  Such  are  the  articulations  of  gnwAiU 
before  vowels^  which  could  have  been  marked,  the  first  called  n 
liquid,  with  » ;  and  the  second  called  /  liquid  with  x.  Such  is  also 
the  articulation  of  ch,  or  the  English  sh,  marked  in  Hebrew  with 
the  simple  letter  w  (schim).  So  that  the  French  language  should 
have  had  about  forty  figures  or  letters,  instead  of  its  five-aod* 
twenty,  to  mark  its  sounds  and  articulations  in  the  most  natural 
manner,  as  appears  by  the  tables  prefixed  to  the  Treatise  of  the 
Pronunciation :  without  taking  notice  here  of  other  figures,  that 
might  have  been  invented  for  the  perfection  of  writing,  as  the 
Greeks  did  their  0,  or  |,  t,  r,  and  ^v,  which  are  only  abbreviatioDS 
for  cs,  ps,  St,  and  sk  of  which  we  nave  preserved  only  X. 

Another  thing,  that  reason  prescribed  in  the  invention  ot 
figures  or  letters,  is,  that  o)ie  and  the  same  sound  should  not  be 
marked  with  more  figures  than  one,  or  with  different  figures ;  as 
the  sound  of  ea  in  read,  which  is  marked  with  ee  in  feed ;  otta 
in  bread  denoted  by  e  in  bred,  bed,  &c.  nor  that  the  same 
figures  should  have  marked  different  sounds,  as  ea,  that  denolef 
in  earth  the  sound  of  French  a,  in  bread  that  of  French  e,  'mmut 
that  of  French  i,  &c. 

For  the  like  reason,  one  and  the  same  articulation  shooMiOt 
have  been  marked  with  these  three  different  figures,  C,  jE^jQ: 
nor  should  C  have  taken  the  power  of  s  before  e  and  t';  ipotg 
before  the  same  vowels,  have  been  pronounced  otherwise  ^ 
before  a,  o,  u,  nor  t  have  been  articulated  like  s  before  i,  foUofei 
by  another  vowel.  ..^j;^ 

Lastly.  Reason  required  that  every  figure  should  murkiiilr' 
sound  or  articulation ;  that  is,  that  no  letter  ^ould  be  a^  4allli 
in  any  word  but  what  is  pronounced.  For  although  the  auyiidii^ 
ous  letters  in  words  often  denote  their  Etymology,  modeiV^Ml' 
guages  being  all  derived  from  the  ancient  ones ;  aap  m  dieFnid 
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word  champs  denotes  its  being  derived  from  the  Latin  campus, 
and  t  in  chants  from  cantus ;  yet  it  seems  that  the  inconvenience 
would  have  been  less  to  pronounce  these  words  cliamps  and  chants 
conformable  to  the  whole  import  and  force  of  the  letters,  even 
without  excepting  the  characteristic  letter  of  the  plural  number, 
than  to  mark  with  these  so  many  different  figures  (amps  and  ants) 
the  simple  sound  of  a  (nasal),  or  an. 

Upon  die  whole,  there  are  abuses  common  to  all  languages, 
and  there  is  no  possibility  of  remedying  them,  since  the  Emperor 
Claudius  could  not  get  one  new  letter  only  introduced  into  the 
Roman  language.  (It  was  the  Diganima  of  the  Saltans,  very 
likely  to  serve  as  V.)  But  there  is  no  nation  that  has  less  reason 
to  complain  that  the  French  write  otherwise  than  they  pronounce, 
than  the  English ;  there  being  perhaps  no  language  in  the  world, 
wherein  the  sounds  are  marked  with  more  different  letters,  and 
the  same  letters  mark  more  various  sounds,  than  in  the  English 
toi^e ;  which,  besides,  wants  the  foundation  essential  to  all  lan- 
guages, I  'mean  a  Grammar,  to  promote  the  learning  of  it,  and 
mabs  it  easy  to  foreigners. 

If  This  was  written  in  1750.] 

«        

Prom  these  observations  upon  letters  it  follows, 

Istf  That  in  all  languages  there  are  more  simple  sounds  or 
vowels,  than  are  used  to  be  marked  with  simple  figures  or  letters. 

Qdly,  That  of  the.«e  three  compound  sounds,  C^  K,  Q,  two  of 
them  are  useless,  they  all  three  expressing  but  one  and  the  same 
articulation :  as  likewise  the  power  and  use  of  G,  before  e  and  i, 
in  some  languages,  which  marks  no  other  articulation  but  that 
of  J,  and  therefore 'might  have  kept  before  these  two  vowels,  the 
same  power  and  use  that  it  has  in  all  languages  before  a,  o,  u. 

Sdly,  That  these  three  consonants  might,  nay  should,  have 
been  supplied  by  three  or  more  others,  essential  in  some  lan- 
guages, to  mark  the  liquid  articulations  denoted  hygn  and  illy  as 
also  the  articulations  of  ch,  sh,  &c. 

4thly,  That  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks^  from  whom  the  Latins 
took  their  letters,  always  began  with  a  consonant  to  name  the 
letters  of  that  appellation,  calling,  the  Greeks  their  B  Beta,  and 
the  Hebrews,  their  i  Beth,  &c.  Butlhatthe  Latins,  from  whom 
our  modem  languages  have  taken  their  consonants,  with  theii 
appellations,  most  arbitrarily,  and  injudiciously  too,  changed  that 
natural  order,  calling  e/,  em,  en,  &c.  the  ^  Lambda,  ^  Mn,  *  Nu, 
of  the  Greeks,  and  the  h  Lamed,  d  Mem,  J  Nun  of  the  Hebrews, 
They  had  indeed  some  reason  to  shorten  the  appellation  of  cqu&<^< 
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aauts^  calling  only  bee  and  dl  what  the  others  called  beta^  lambda^ 
&c.  But  it  was  contrary  to  all  reason  they  began  the  appelladoo 
of  some  of  them  with  the  vowel  e]:  although  they,  at  the  lame 
time^  abstained,  either  through  caprice  or  reason,  to  put  ebefoiv 
some  others,  and  rather  chose  to  say,  bee,  cee,  dee,  thw  eb,ec,d, 
as  they  said  e/,  em,  en,  &c. 

5thli/,  That  double  letters,  though  ever  so  useful  for  the  per- 
fection of  writing,  yet  are  not  necessary  in  the  lai^uage ;  they 
expressing  and  denoting  no  peculiar  articulation,  but  what  maj 
be,  and  is,  in  effect,  denoted  by  other  letters ;  and  therefore  we 
could  as  well  be  without  x,  as  without  4^9  r>  and  a^t  instead  of 
which  we  use  the  two  letters  ps,  st,  sc,  (So  that  even  omitUi^ 
K,  Q,  and  G,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  useless  in  speech,  having 
no  other  power  than  C  and  J  ;  and  reducing  therefore  the  letters 
to  the  number  of  twenty-one,  or  even  twenty  (for  H  is  no  letter, 
and  denotes  only  aspiration) ;  these  twenty  letters  not  only  serve 
as  much  as  the  forty,  which  I  have  said  the  French  language 
should  have  had,  if  regard  had  been  had  to  reason  in  the  ioveD- 
tion  of  sounds  and  figures :  but  also  they  are  sufficient  for  all 
languages  that  ever  were,  or  ever  can  be,  to  distinguish  every 
modification  of  the  voice,  and  by  their  various  combinations  to 
form  that  infinite  number  of  words  which  represent  oar 
thoughts. 

'*  There  are,  indeed,  but  twenty-six  in  our  tongue  (says  the  au- 
*'  thor  of  an  English  Grammar),  and  yet  they  may  be  sovari^ 
*^  ously  disposed  as  to  make  more  than  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
^'  six  several  words  of  two  letters ;  and  twenty-six  times  as  many 
'^  words  may  be  formed  of  three  letters ;  that  is  to  say,  fifteea 
^'  thousand  and  six ;  and  twenty-six  times  as  many  more  may  be 
*'  made  of  four  several  letters,  that  is,  nine  hundred  diousand  and 
'^  thirty-six  ;  and  so  on  in  proportion.  From  this  manifold  geo^ 
^*  ration  of  words,  from  die  various  combinations  of  lettefs^  we 
**  may  judge  of  their  vast  variety,  as  being  indeed  not  much  h» 
**  than  infinite." — Eng.  Gram.  N.  2.  p.  61. 

These  characters,  or  letters,  were  called  in  Greek  r^^At) 
from  whence  the  word  Grammar  is  derived :  not  that  GramW 
treats  of  sounds  and  letters  only,  but  because  they  are  tfaeftHO' 
dation  and  basis  of  speech.  And  the  set  of  letters  used  ill  lil^ 
language,  is  called  Alphabet,  from  the  two  first  Greek  IdM 

Akfec,  Bvrct, 

A  syllable,  which  we  have  said  to  be  part  of  words^  «^ 
spoken  or  written,  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  fOmk 
which  is,  Comprehension,  to  wit,oi  letters  in  one  sound,  diougb' 
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single  vowel  can  make  a  syllable.  Thus  much  for  sounds  and 
letters. 

The  several  species  of  words  of  which  speech  is  composed,  is 
also  a  natural  consequence  of  what  passes  in  our  mind :  and  the 
order  in  which  they  have  been  invented  for  representing  our 
thoughts,  has  necessarily  its  ground  in  the  nature  of  things. 

The  first  tiling  men  did,  was  to  give  names  to  the  various 
beings  of  the  universe,  in  the  middle  of  which  they  lived,  and  of 
which  they  wanted  to  speak.  Considering  therefore  every  being 
as  a  thing  subsisting,  as  well  as  themselves,  in  nature,  they  called 
Nouns  or  Substantives  the  words  of  this  species. 

As  they  found  it  disagreeable  to  repeat  the  same  name,  when 
they  wanted  to  speak  of  its  subject  several  times  together ;  in  or- 
der to  remedy  diat  inconvenience  they  invented  a  species  of 
words,  whose  part  is  to  denote  what  other  words  are  to  name. 
They  have  been  well  named  Pronouns,  as  if  one  said,  which  is 
used  instead  of  nouns.  And  this  proves  evidently  that  these 
words  commonly  ranged  among  pronouns,  mon,  ma,  mes,  my ; 
ton,  ta,  tes,  thy ;  son,  sa  ses,  his ;  notre,  nos,  our ;  votre,  vos,  your  * 
le  mien,  mine,  Sfc.  quelque  some,  quel  what,  chaque  every,  8^c. 
do  not  belong  to  this  species  of  words,  being  only  adnouns  quali- 
fying and  restraining,  instead  of  articles,  the  sense  of  the  nouns 
before  which  they  come. 

As  men  cannot  speak  of  thmgs  but  in  saying  what  they  are,  or 
do,  or  what  happens  to  them,  that  is,  in  giving  them  qualities,  or 
showing  their  actions  by  events,  it  was  necessary  to  establish 
words  for  these  two  ends.  Those  used  to  denote  the  Qualities 
are  called  Adnouns,  or  Adjectives,  because  they  are  added  and 
joined  to  the  nouns  or  substantives,  to  qualify  the  things  named 
by  them.     Such  is  the  third  species  of  words. 

The  words  designed  to  denote  the  actions  and  events,  caused 
by  the  perpetual  motion  of  all  the  parts  of  the  universe,  make 
the  fourth  species,  called  Ferbs ;  which  signifies  speech  in  an 
eminent  sense,  because  there  can  be  no  speech  without  verbs. 

In  considering  the  Qualifications  and  Actions,  it  appeared  that 
they  were  susceptible  of  difierent  modifications.  From  thence 
arose  the  Adverbs;  which  are  only  modifications  of  actions  and 
qualifications,  and  signify  what  is  added  to  the  verbs. 

The  number  of  the  same  objects,  or  the  repeating  of  the  same 
actions  caused  of  course  the  invention  of  another  species  of  words 
proper  to  denote  Calculation  or  Reckoning :  and  these  are  the  Nu- 
snerals,  or  nouns  of  number,  which  cannot  be  ranged  in  any 
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other  class,  being  as  di£ferent  from  the  other  words  by  their  Uf 
cidentSy  as  by  the  origin  and  cause  of  their  institution. 

Afterwards  men  saw  that  they  wanted  words  proper  to  (knole 
the  relations  that  are  put  between  things,  in  order  to  6x  the  idea 
of  the  one  by  that  of  tne  other.  For  which  purpose  they  inveolri 
the  Prepositions^  which  (as  their  signification  is,)  being  put  before 
a  noun,  denote  the  relation  which  it  has  with  the  noun  or  verb 
that  comes  before. 

They  likewise  perceived  that,  things  being  often  connected 
together,  it  was  necessary  to  express  those  connections,  in  older 
to  make  a  coherent  and  well-connected  speech ;  which  occasipiied 
the  species  of  words  called  Conjunctions^  whose  name  Aows 
plain  enough  the  part  which  they  act  in  speech* 

Lastltfy  After  providing  for  the  words  fit  to  express  the  name, 
denotation,  qualification,  action,  modification,  calculation,  if 
likewise  the  relations  and  coimections  of  things,  they  wanted 
moreover  to  express  the  passions  and  emotions  of  their  mind; 
and  to  that  end  they  invented  Particles^  which  are  more  or  less 
in  number,  according  to  the  genius  of  languages. 

Thuathe  Artof  Speech  turns  upon  nine  species  of  words,  vid- 
garly  called  by  Grammarians  Parts  of  Speech.  Some  add  to  item 
the  Article ;  but  I  think  it  is  only  an  accident  in  the  noun,  its 
power  being  to  extend  or  restrain  the  signification  of  it :  nomis 
being  as  often  used  without  the  article  as  with  it ;  and  therefore 
I  have  ranged  the  Article  among  the  Particles.  Others  make  a 
particular  species  of  words  of  the  Participle,  which  is  notfaiq[ 
but  a  mode  of  the  verb,  and  will  not  allow  the  adjectives  to  be 
one,  but  confound  them  with  the  substantives,  though  essential^ 
different ;  so  that  Grammarians  are  not  agreed  as  yet  concert 
the  number  of  the  parts  of  speech,  nor  what  they  are. 

I  have  kept  in  my  Grammar  to  the  number  and  divisioitt  of 
the  parts  of  speech  which  seem  to  be  more  natural ;  thougfa,^iq^ 
tiie  whole,  it  is  very  indifferent  how  many  I  admit,  aiMlWl 
divide  them,  so  I  thoroughly  explain  the  proper  use  and  coiitrac- 
tion  of  the  words  of  the  French  language  :  which  I  think  I M^ 
done  in  the  most  accurate  and  intelligible  manner,  in  the  dpnl 
part  of  this  Grammar.  The  narrow  compass  of  this  work  doe^lift, 
permit  me  to  enlarge  more  upon  the  relations  that  the 


speech  have  to  each  other,  and  to  the  nature  of  thitig^;  ik% 
treat  of  the  subdistinctions  of  the  same  parts  of  speech,  Ittif  Ac 
reasons  of  them.  (One  may  consult  thereupon  the  learned*  Altiitn 
of  la  Grammaire  raisonnee,  Port-RoyaPs  Latin  GrawaMtTfiti 
the  notes  upon  the  English  Grammar,  which  contairis  an  iMMJt|f 
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mtnt  of  the  said  works.)  I  shall  only  set  down  here  the  chief 
divisions,  vnAi  the  significations  of  such  Grammatical  Tenns  as 
anost  occur,  and  of  which  one  must  not  be  quite  ignorant. 

Words  are  considered  both  wiAx  respect  to  tlieir  Figure  or 
#iame,  and  with  respect  to  their  Species  or  Origin. 

Wordsy  considered  with  respect  to  their  figure,  are  eitlier 
Simple,  as,  jtute^  just,  dire  to  say ;  or  Compound,  that  is,  made 
up  of  one  or  more  words,  or  that  take  some  syllabical  adjection ; 
as  inhiste  imjuste,  redire  to  say  again. 

Words,  considered  with  respect  to  their  species,  are  either 
Primitive,  which  come  from  no  other  word,  as  mort  death,  babil 
prattling ;  or  Derivative,  which  come  from  anotlier  word,  as, 
mortel  mortal,  \babiller  to  prattle. 

Nouns  are  divided  into  Substantive  and  Adjective  by  most 
Grammarians.  Nouns  substantive  are  again  divided  into  Proper 
and  Appellative,  or  Common ;  and  this  last  into  Abstract,  Patrial, 
Equivocal,  Synonyma's,  Verbal,  Augmentative,  and  Diminutive. 

A  Proper  noun  is  the  particular  name  of  any  singular  person, 
or  thing,  or  place :  as,  George,  Londres,  London,  la  Tamise, 
die  Tliames. 

An  Appellative,  or  Common  noun,  is  that  which  is  applicable 
to  all  thmgs  of  the  same  kind ;  as,  Animal,  homme  a  man,  Roi  a 
king,  ville  a  city,  riviire  a  river. 

Men  have  besides  joined  two  accessary  Ideas  to  that  of  tlie 
noun.  The  one  is  a  respect  to  the  sex,  called  Gender:  the 
other  a  respect  to  unity,  or  plurality,  which  b  called  Number ; 
and  both  together  are  called  Accidence. 

An  Abstract  noua  is  a  substantive  derived  from  an  adjective, 
expressing  the  quality  of  that  adjective  in  general,  without  re- 
gard to  die  thing  in  which  the  quality  is :  as,  bonti  goodness, 
from  hon  good ;  doticenr  sweetness,  from  doux  sweet. 

A  Patrial  or  Gentile  noun  is  derived  from  a  Substantive  Pro- 
per, si^fying  one's  country :  as,  Frcuifois  a  Frenchman,  Parisien 
of  Pans,  Botirguignon,  Gascon,  8cc,  of  Burgundy,  Gascogne,^c. 

An  Equivocal  noun  is  that  which  has  a  double  meaning ;  as, 
nn  livre  a  book,  une  livre  a  pound. 

Synonyma's  are  words  of  die  same  import,  or  which  express 
the  same  thing  several  ways ;  as,  chemin  way,  route  road,  S^c. 

Verbal  nouns  are  substantives  or  adjectives  derived  from  a 
verb ;  as,  amour  love,  aimable  lovely,  from  aimer  to  love ;  par^ 
leii^  talker,  from  parler  to  talk,  ^fc 

M  m 
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Augmentative  and  Diminutive  nouns  are  substantives  unport- 
ing  an  increase,  or  lessening  of  the  significatioii  of  their  primkiye: 
as,  lourdaut  a  loggerhead,  from  lourd  heavy ;  fiUette  a  little  girl, 
itomJUlejk  girl ;  arbrisseau  a  shrub,  from  arbre  a  tree;  bfemu 
a  young  rabbit,  from  lanin  a  rabbit,  ^c.-— Sonne  dimndva 
have  no  resemblance  at  all  to  the  substanlivea  of  which  di^  ie«ea 
die  signification :  as,  bidet  a  pony,  being  the  diminutive  of  chetil 
a  horse ;  marcassin,  a  young  wild  boar,  of  tanglier  a  wild  boar. 

§  I.   Observations  on  the  Construction y  Use,  and  Signification  oj  I 
certain  Words,  which  most  frequently  occur  in  Speech,  wherm 
chiefly  consists  the 
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Grammar  should,  if  it  were  possible,  treat  of  all  the  wenbef  i 
language,  and  take  notice  of  the  signification  of  maMAx  angly ;  iv 
it  is  not  the  art  of  making  oneself  understood  and  how,  but  ot 
exhibiting  one's  thoughts  with  propriety  and  perspicuity ;  vUdi 
cannot  be  done  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  vaiioiis 
significations  and  constructions  of  the  words  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. The  Genius  of  a  language  consists  in  the  hitter,  the 
other  relates  to  its  idiom.  Grammar  hardly  treats  of  Ae  sigoi'  |  q 
fications  of  words.  It  suffices  for  it  to  consider  such  consM- 
tions  wherein  the  Genius  of  the  language  connsts,  and  leafes  it 
to  Dictionaries  to  treat  of  the  words  and  Idioms.  I  shall  never- 
theless consider  here  orderly  the  common  Idiom  of  the  Frenck 
with  respect  to  English ;  and  have  reserved  for  a  pardcular  h^ 
such  Idioms  as  cannot  be  treated  methodically. 

I.  Amitii  (friendship)  is  often  used  in  the  aiiigular  iotfwcWi  | 
kindness:  as, 

Faites-moi  cette  anUtii;  Do  me  that  kindness,  or  favour 

Amitiis  (in  the  plural)  is  said  of  caresses,  and  making  muAof'  ^ 
II  m' a  fait  mille  amities ;  He  made  very  much  of  wSk 

II.  Amours  (in  the  plural)  is  feminine,  except  when  it  l| 
Cupids:  as,  //  riest  point  de  laides  amours;  Nevor  si^ 
mistress  foul.  II y  a  autour  d!elle  mille  petits  amours;  * 
sand  Cupids  stand  around  her. 

HI.  An,  Annie  (a  year)  are  not  used  pronuscuooify;  ^" 
U9ed^ 
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%  After  noiiBs  ol  the  cardinal  number :  as,  Xai  trente  am,  I 
iiirty  years  old ;  C'est  unejille  de  quinze  am,  She  is  a  girl  of  fif- 
i ;  II y  a  vingt-^inq  anspassee,  It  was  five  and  twenty  years  ago. 
*"•  Before  nouns  of  the  ordinal  number :  as,  L*an  quinzitme 
*  Entire,  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  Empire  ;  L*an  mil  sept  cent 
rante-neuf,  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  for^- 
$  (wherein  the  cardinal  number  is  used  for  the  ordinal), 
say,  lejour  de  Fan,  New  Year's  day ;  le  premier  jour  de  Fan, 
first  dajr  of  the  year. 

tnnee  is  used,  1%  After  nouns  of  the  ordinal  number :  as, 
?  est  dam  sa  vingtiime  annie,  or  Elle  a  vingt  am ;  She  is  in 
twentieth  year,  or  she  is  twenty. 

•.  After  the  article :  as,  Fannie  passee  or  dermire,  last  year; 
nee  qui  vient  or  Fannie  prockatm,  next  year;  aithou^  we 
Pan  de  grace,  the  year  of  grace;  Fan  du  monde,  or  de  notre 
rneur,  the  year  of  the  world,  or  of  our  Lord. 
\  With  an  epithet,  or  adnoun,  signifying  any  thing  but 
tsure  of  time ;  as,  Une  bonne  ^  heureuse  annie,  a  happy  new 
* ;  Nos  belles  annies  passent  bien  vite,  Our  prime  goes  away 
r  quick, 

"*•  We  almost  always  u;se  annie  before  and  after  nouqs :  as, 
grand  nombre  d^ annies,  a  great  number  of  years ;  11  reste  en* 
\  trois  mois  de  Fannie,  We  have  three  months  yet  to  come  of 
year. 

V.  Accoutumer  (to  use),  and  s^Accoutumer  (to  use  or  accu^ 
oneself),  Etre  accoutumi  (to  be  used),  require  the  preposition 
Bfore  the  next  infinitive :   Avoir  coutume.  Avoir  accouiumi 
»  last  begins  to  be  obsolete)  require  de :  as, 
7  Faccoutvme  k  le  snivre ;      He  uses  him  to  follow  him. 
Isaccoutume  k  lire;  He  uses  himself  to  read. 

h  mis  accoutumi  k  souffrir;   I  am  used  to  bear. 
^'ai  coutume  deperdre;  I  use  to  lose. 

^.  Agir  (to  act),  preceded  by  the  particle  en,  and  followed 

m  a^erb,  signifies  to  do  by,  to  deal  with,  or  use  one:  as,  En 

"•  bien  avec,  or  envers  quelqu'un,  or  i  son  igard.  To  do  well  by 

,  to  deal  well  with  him.     //  en  agit  mac  envers  elle  or  k  son 

rd.  He  uses  her  ill. 

Lnd  when  agir  is  used  impersonally  with  the  reflected  pronoun 

*agit,  il  s*agissoit),  it  is  englished  as  follows  : 

)e  quoi  s^agit-il?  What  is  the  matter  ?     11^ agit  defaire  cda, 

s  is  the  business  in  question  ;  //  ne  s'agissoit  pas  de  cela.  Thai 
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was  not  the  business  in  hand;  II ne s*agii pas  de peu de chosiit 
It  is  not  a  trifling  concern. 

VI.  Aider  (to  help)  governs  both  the  first  and  third  state,  at 
Aidez4e  if  aire  cela,  Help  him  to  do  that;  AideZ'lui  i  porter  sa 
charge.  Help  him  to  carry  his  burthen.  It  governs  the  third  state, 
when  it  sigmfies  to  share  and  divide  the  trouble  tsnth  one  ;  and  the 
first  state,  when  it  signifies  to  help  one  with  money,  counsel,  Su:. 

VII.  Aimer  is  to  love :  but  Aimer  mieux  denotes  common^ 
the  choice  which  one  makes  of  one  thing  before  another,  and  is 
expressed  by  to  have  rather,  to  choose  rather,  &c.  as  J'ome 
mieui  celui-ci  que  f autre,  I  like  ^s  better  than  Oua  other; 
J*aime  mieux  rester  au  logis  que  d'aller  me  pramener,  I  rafter 
choose  to  stay  at  home  than  go  a  walking. 

VIII.  The  Present  and  Imperfect  of  Aller  (to  go),  comiog 
before  an  infinitive  without  a  preposition,  denote  a  thing  which 
one  is,  or  was  about  to  do,  or  which  is,  or  was  about  to  fall  oa^ 
and  is  rendered  with  to  begoir^,  to  be  ready,  to  be  about,  or  upon 
the  point,  and  sometimes  with  a  future  only :  as, 

Je  vais  etudier,  I  am  going  to  study;  Elle  alloit  chanter^ 
She  was  eoing  to  sing ;  Je  vais,  or  Je  nien  vais  partir  touti 
Fheure,  I'll  set  out  presently.  Nay,  tliese  two  tenses  are  ew 
construed  with  the  verb  aller  in  that  sense :  as, 

Je  vais  m'en  aller,  I  am  going  away ;  //  alloit  y  aller.  He  «a» 
going  thither ;  Nbii«,  allions  aller  ehez  vous.  We  were  upon  the 
point  of  going  to  your  house. 

IX.  The  Present  and  Imperfect  of  Fenir  (to  come),  cosnif 
before  an  infinitive  with  the  preposition  de,  denotes  a  thing^ 
now  done,  which  is  most  times  too  expressed  with  these  two 
particles :  as,  Je  viens  de  diner,  I  have  Just  dined ;  Elle  teiui 
de  lui  ccrire  quand,  8cc.  She  hadjt/«f  written  to  him  whai-*'*^ 
Le  Rot  vient  de  le  nommer  a  cet  Eviche,  The  King  has  htdg 
named  him  to  that  bishoprick. 

Fenir,  before  the  infinitive  with  a,  denotes,  and  is  en^iM 
by,  setting,  or  going  about  something,  or  to  begin :  na,  QiMBirffl 

vint  a  danser.  When  he  began  to  dance. Se  mettre^  ^ 

another  verb  of  the  same  signification  :  as.  Pour  peu  que  in| 
parliez,  elle  se  met  ct  pleurer,  If  you  speak  to  her  ever  1^ 
she  Jails  a  crying. 

Again:  u^//er, as  well  as  venir,  sometimes  seems  only  to  i^fjiff' 
the  possibility  there  is  for  the  action  of  the  verb  foUowii^lN^il^ 
pen,  andis  eiiglished  sometimes  by  to  happen,  to  chance. 
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Uines  bj  a  CoDditional  tense  only ;  as,  //  seroit  perdu  <i  safemtne 
venoit  a  savoir  cela,  He  would  be  undone  if  his  wife  should  hap- 
pen to  know  that :  Foyez  ot^  j'en  serois,  si  elle  alloit  croire  ceia, 
Mind  what  case  I  should  be  in,  if  she  should  chance  to  believe 
that. 

Alter  is  also  said,  as  wdl  asfaire,  of  things  that  fit,  or  do  not 
fit  one  well :  as,  Cet  habit  vous  va  bien,  This  coat  fits  you  well ; 
Cette  grande  perruque  ne  ltd  va^  or  ne  luifait  pas  bien  du  tout. 
That  great  w^  does  not  fit  him  at  all. 

Allery  venir,  and  revenir,  are  said  of  ships  bound  from  one 
plsK:e  to  anotlier :  as,  Ce  vaisseau  vient  de  la  Havanne,  Sf  va  i 
Cadiz,  That  ship  is  bound  from  the  Havannah  to  Cadiz ;  Nous 
allUms  h  la  Chines  We  were  sailing  to  China ;  Vn  vaisseau  qui 
revierU  de  FAmerique,  A  ship  homeward  bound  from  the  West- 
Indies. 

AlleTy  used  impersonally  with  the  particle  y  before,  and  a  noun 
in  the  second  state  after  it,  is  englished  thus,  //  y  va  de  Vhonneur, 
Honour  is  at  stake ;  //  y  alloit  de  la  vie.  Life  was  concerned  in 
it,  or  life  was  at  stake. 

X.  Apparoiire  and  Paroitre  (to  appear).  The  first  is  said 
aolj  of  spirits  and  ghosts:  as,  U/i  ange  lui  apparut,  An  angel 
appeared  to  him ;  Les  spectres  n'apparoissent  que  dans  la  nuit, 
Ghosts  or  spirits  appear  only  in  the  night-time.  The  other  is 
said  of  whatever  falls  under  the  eyes  :  as,  Le  soleil  paroit,  The 
sun  appears,  or  shows  itself ;  11  parott  une  ComHe,  A  Comet 
appears, 

XI.  Avmr  (to  ha^e)  is  used  instead  of  kre,  when  we  speak 
of  being  old,  hungry,  thirsty,  cold,  and  hot  (relating  to  the  weather, 
as  it  affects  men) ;  ^,  II  a  six  ans,  He  is  six  years  old ;  J'ai 
faim,  I  am  hungry ;  Je  n'ai  pas  soif,  I  am  not  thirsty ;  Elle  a 
chaud.  She  is  warm. 

Observe  thfit  chaud  and  froid  are  iiideciinable  in  these  sentences ;  these 
words  being  then  used  adverbially ;  Therefore  let  not  a  woman  say,  Tai  chaude, 
and  still  less  Je  suis  chaude. 

But  with  respect  to  being  hot  and  cold,  the  English  Pronouns 
possessive,  construed  with  the  nouns  of  the  parts  said  to  be  hot 
or  cold,  are  made  moreover  by  the  pronoun  personal,  expressing 
the  subject  before  arotV,  in  French,  and  the  noun  of  the  part  is 
put  in  die  dd  state;  as,  JTai  froid  ^uxpieds.  My  ieeiare  cold; 
//  a  €hamd  aua  mims,  His  bands  are  warm. 

It  is  the  same  when  we  speak  of  any  pain,  wound,  or  sore,  which 
we  have  got  in  any  part  of  the  bo^.    We  use  avoir  without  ^ 
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pronoun  possessive  before  the  noun  of  the  sick  or  wounded  part, 
which  is  always  put  in  the  third  state,  and  tlie  words  pain  and 
sore  are  rendered  by  mali  as,  J^ai  mal  a  la  tile,  I  have  apaioin 
my  head ;  //  a  mal  aux  yeux,  He  has  sore  eyes* 

Avoir  beau,  used  to  denote  that  one  does  a  thing  in  vain,  is 
englished  several  ways,  as  follows  : 

J'ai  beau  I'attendre,  il  ne  vwidra  pas,  I  may  stay  long  enough 
for  him,  he  will  not  come ;  //  a  beau  f aire,  il  n'en  viendrajamm 
i  bout,  Let  him  do  what  he  will,  or  what  he  can,  or  for  all  that 
he  may  do,  he  will  never  bring  it  about ;  Fous  avez  beau  luidon- 
ner  des  avis,  elle  ne  veut  suivre  que  sa  tete.  It  signifies  nothii^  t» 
advise  her  ever  so  much,  or  ever  so  well,  she  will  follow  her  owo 
head  nevertheless ;  Vous  avez  beau  faire  Sf  beau  dire,  U  n'a 
sera  ni  plus  ni  moins,  You  may  do  and  say  what  you  please,  or 
whatsoever  you  may  do  and  say,  or  for  all  you  may  do  and  saji 
it  will  be  so  nevertheless ;  //  aura  beau  dire  8^  beau  faire,  jeifen 
rabattrai  rien,  He  may  do  and  say  whatever  he  pleases,  I  jill 
not  abate  an  inch  on  it ;  he  pauvre  homme  eut  beau  appder  iu 
secours,  It  was  to  little  purpose  the  poor  man  called  for  assistance. 

XII.  W avoir  garde,  signifies  to  have  not  the  inclination  ax 
power  to  do  a  thing,  and  is  englished  thus :  //  n*a  garde  de  trom- 
per,  il  est  trop  honnite  homme,  He  is  too  honest  a  man  to  thinkW 
cheating ;  itn'a  garde  de  s^enfuir,  il  a  lajambe  cassee;  How  can 
he  run  away,  since  his  leg  is  broken  ? 

XIII.  To  do  nothing  but,  is  Ne  faire  que,  with  an  infinitive 
without  a  preposition :  as,  //  ne  Jait  que  bmre  4r  manger.  He 
does  nothing  but  eat  and  drink.  ,.- 1 

XIV.  To  want  none  of,  To  have  no  occasion  for,  or  nof0k 
of,  is  W avoir  que  faire  de :  as  Avoir  affaire  de  is  to  want,  to  h^- 
occasion  for:  as,  i 

Je  n*ai  que  faire  de  voire  argent,  I  want  none  of  your  monef. 
Elle  rCa  que  faire  de  purler.  She  has  no  occasion  to  spealp^lfB 
needs  not  speak.     (See  page  400.)  ,  ^  ., 

XV.  Au  teste,  Dureste  (as  for  the  rest,  besides),  mvaftwL 
be  confounded.     Au  reste  is  used,  when,  to  what  c<Hnes  befflf^ 
something  is  added  of  the  same  kind,  and  is  the  sequel  cf  it  ^% 
Cette  poiirsuitenesepeutf aire  qu'i  grands frais.    Aiires^Wtv^ 
pcu  de  bien,  huit  enfans,  ^  elle  est  endettee ;  This  prosecuti     "^ 
not  be  but  very  expensive ;  As  for  the  rest,  or  beslcf^x  her 
is  but  small,  she  has  eight  children,  and  is  m  d^£  ^  -   ^  ^      .^^ 
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Du  teste  is  used,  \\'hen  what  foUoMs  is  not  of  the  same  kind 
mi  that  which  comes  before^  or  is  not  essentially  related  to  it  ^  as, 
//  etoii  colore,  bizarre,  prodigue ;  du  reste,  homme  d^honneur  If  bon 
ami;  He  was  passionate,  whimsical,  and  extravagant;  but  in 
other  respects,  a  man  of  honour  and  a  good  friend. 

Au  teste  outdoes  most  commonly  what  has  been  said ;  Du 
reste  always  implies  opposition,  and  signifies  almost  the  same 
thing,  ^Sffor  all  that,  that  being  excepted. 

Au  reste  sometimes  elegantly  comes  after  the  first  word  or 
words  of  the  sentence ;  Du  reste  always  comes  the  first. 

XVI.  A'ieux  (plur.  numb,  of  aieul.  Grandfather)  is  generally 
ased  to  signify  ancestors  tmd  forefathers :  as,  Ses  aieux  ont  posscde 
de  grandes  charges,  His  ancestors  have  enjoyed  great  places; 
ancestors  signifying  no  more  Grandfathers  dian  Great-grandfa- 
thers,  or  Great-great-^randfathers,  8ic.  But  aietux:  may  be  (though 
seldom)  restrained  to  its  first  signification  of  the  plural  of  dieul:  as, 

Ses  deux  dteuxont  eti  honores  des  plus  belles  charges  du  Royaume, 
Both  his  grandfathers  have  been  honoured  with  the  handsomest 
places  in  the  kingdom. 

XVII.  To  know,  is  both  Savoir  and  Connoitre,  with  the 
difference,  that  the  former  is  said  of  Sciences  and  things  that 
are  properly  the  object  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  have 
been  studied  or  got  by  heart :  as,  Savez-vous  votre  lefon  9  Can 
you  say  your  lesson?  //  sait  le  Latin,  He  understands  Latin; 
Je  sais  ce  que  vous  dites,  I  know  what  you  say ;.  //  sait  mieux  qu^il 
ne  dit.  He  knows  better  than  he  says. 

The  latter  is  said  of  things  that  are  the  object  of  our  senses, 
and  import  properly  being  aequainted  mth :  as,  Je  connois  cet 
homme-ld,  I  know  that  man  ;  //  connoit  ce  pays-la,  He  knows 
that  country. 

Again :  Whenever  to  know  can  be  resolved  by  to  understand, 
it  is  savoir,  otherwise  it  is  connoitre. 

Savoir  bon  gre  d  quelqtCun  d'une  chose.  To  take  it  well  or  kindly 
of  him. 

Jjui  en  savoir  mauvais  gre.  To  take  it  amiss,  or  unkindly  of 
him. 

Fain  savoir  une  chase  d  quelqu^un.  To  let  one  know  a  thing, 
to  acquaint  him  with  it. 

XVIII.  Devoir  (to  owe,  to  be  bound),  when  it  comes  before 
an  infinitive  without  a  preposition,  denotes  only  futurity  in  the 
action  of  the  following  verb,  and  is  made  by  the  future  of  the 
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second  verb  in  English,  or  by  the  verb  to  be,  before  an  infinithv; 

II doit  temr,  He  is  to  come;  EUe  doU  partir  demain,  ^ewill 
set  out  to-monrow ;  Jedoisparler  sar  cette  affaire,  I  ain  to  speak 
about  that  affair. 

Sometimes  devoir  signifies  nmsi  needs  :  9B,Jle$t  tout  nu,  ili^i 
avoir  bienfroid,  He  is  all  naked,  he  mmi  needs  be  very  cold. 

XIX.  Ecouter  sometimes  signifies  to  hearken  and  to  Kstento. 
as,  Ecoutez,  Hark'ye;  11  ecoute  ce  que  nous  disons,  He  listens  to 
what  we  say ;  and  sometimes  to  mind,  to  attend :  us,  Ecoutez  ce 
qu*09s  dit,  Mind  what  is  said. 

Entendre  signifies  to  hear  Bud  to  overhear:  as,  II  nous  am- 
iendus  tout  le  temps,  He  has  overheard  ns  all  the  while. 

XX.  Emplir  (to  fill  up)  is  said  of  liquids  only:  as,  Enq^ 
un  tonneau,  une  bouteille,  &c.  to  fill  a  cask,  a  buttle,  ^c. 

Remplir  is  said  of  any  diing  but  liquids^  besides  its  significa- 
tion of  reduplification :  as,  Remplir  ses  cqfres  d'ar  [df  dargeidf 
To  fill  up  one's  trunk  with  gold  and  silver ;  Remplissez  le  vertft, 
Fill  up  the  glass  again. 

XXI.  Enfermer  is  said  of  what  is  locked  or  shut  up  in  a  hoi, 
trunks  chamber,  ^c.  and  Rerifermer,  of  what  nature  produces, 
and  is  contained,  or  included  m  the  earth  or  sea ;  as, 

Je  Pai  enferme  dans  mon  bureau,  I  have  locked  it  up  in  my  bureau: 
Quede  tresors  la  Nature  ne  renferme-t'elle  pas  dans  son  sein! 
What  treasure  does  not  Nature  inclose  in  her  bosom ! 

XXII.  Enfer,  with  the  Christians,  is  not  used  in  the  phial, 
except  in  the  article  of  the  Creed :  as,  //  est  descendu  aux  Erfen, 
He  descended  into  Hell. 

But  we  say  les'peines  de  F enfer,  the  torments  of  hell. 
With  the  Heatnens  it  is  not  used  in  the  singnW:  as,  Mefdire 
condui^oit  les  dmes  aux  enfers,  Mercury  earri^  ^>e  soub  t»  hatl* 

XXIII.  Entendre  is  both  to  hear  and  to  understand,  ac^^fild- 
ing  as  the  thing  is  the  object  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  or  t^tof 
the  understanding :  as,  Je  vous  entends,  I  hear  you,  I  undentttnl 

11  entend  cela  mieux  que  vous.  He  understands  that  betteTi  A>i^ 

you. 

Faire  eiUendre,  is  to  intimate. 

To  understand,  signifies  also  savoir,  when  the  thing  spqSf/lk^ 
IS  a  science  or  an  art :  as,  Elle  sait  le  Latin,  She  underslandsLwk 


wtm^ 
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And  when  the  thing  meant,  or  the  object  of  the  verb  is  any 
quality  of  things,  to  understand  is  made  in  French  by  se  connoitre 
en,  or  i :  as,  II  se  eonnolt  en  toile,  He  understands  linen-cloth. 

Vous  y  connoissez-^'ous  9  Do  you  understand  diese  things  ? 

XXIV.  Espbrer  (to  hope)  is  never  said  in  French  of  what  is 
present  or  past:  because  hope  is  the  expectation  of  things  to 


qu 

in  the  country ;  But  say,  Ilparoit,  ii  me  semble,  or  Je  presume  que 
wms  vousportez  bien;  Je  mejlatte,  or  J'ai  lieu  de  croire^  or  Je 
nCimagine  quHl  s^est  bien  porte  d  la  campagne :  or  else  take  ano- 
ther turn,  as  an  interrogation?  saying  sunply,  F^ous  portez-^ous 
bien  ?  Comment  s'estMporti  d  la  campagne  ? 

XXV.  Evdller  and  Riveiller  (to  awake,  to  call  up) :  eveiller 
is  said  of  a  regular  time,  and  intimates  something  natural  and 
usual :  as,  On  m^eveille  tous  les  matins  d  cinq  heures,  1  am  awaked 
every  morning  at  five ;  Ne  m^eveillez  demain  qud  sept  heures, 
Do  not  awake  me  to-morrow  till  seven. 

JRiveiller  implies  something  irregular  and  sudden,  and  is  said^ 
with  respect  to  an  extraordinary,  unusual  time  :  as, 

Un  grand  bruit  m'a  riveille,  A  great  noise  has  awaked  me. 
Le  ministre  veut  qu^on  le  reveille  toutes  lesfois  qu'il  arrive  un  courier, 
The  Minister  will  be  awaked  whenever  an  express  or  messenger 

comes. 

XXVI.  Faire,  in  its  most  general  signification,  is  to  do,  or 
to  make :  but  it  has  a  great  many  more  particular  significations 
much  in  use. 

1*».  Faire,  before  an  infinitive,  without  any  preposition,  signifies 
generally  ^oge^,  tabid;  to  cause,  to  order,  with  the  noun  ex- 
pressing the  object  after  the  verb  in  the  infinitive,  and  not  before, 
as  in  English :  and  when  it  signifies  to  cause,  or  order,  the  French 
infinitive  is  turned  from  its  active  state  into  the  passive :  as, 

Faites  lire  cet  enfant ;  Make  that  child  read. 

Faites  venir  cet  homme ;  Bid  that  man  come. 

//  lejit  mettre  d  mort ;  He  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death. 

Ellefit  assassiner  son  amant ;  She  caused  her  lover  to  be  mur- 
dered. 

2°.  Before  the  infinitive  oi  faire,  it  signifies  to  bespeak,  to  get 
made:  as, 

II  a  fait  faire  une  montre  Sor  d  repetition ; 
He  has  bespoke  a  gold  repeating  w^lcK, 
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S"".  It  nullifies  to  see,  to  do  in  such  a  manner  that :  as, 
Faites  q^U  smt  content,  or,  \   g     ^     .     .   ^^^^^^^^ 

Fakes  en  sorte  au^U  soit  content,  §   ^^^  ""^^  ^^  "*  contented. 
4^  To  counterfeit :  bb, 

Ceux  qui  font  lesfous  a  propos  ne  le  sont  gutres. 
Those  wno  counterfeit  themselves  mail  seasonaUj,  are  hardly  sa 
5*.  To  pretend,  set  up,  personate,  or  act :  a», 

II  fait  le  Philosophe;  He  sets  up  for  a  Philosopher, 
Eilefait  la  belle.  She  pretends  to  be  handsome. 
Vousferez  favare.  You  will  act  wr  persof»te  the  Miser. 
6^.  To  dress,  clean,  or  make  up:  as, 
Faire  la  chambre.  To  clean  the  room. 
Faire  le  lit,  To  make  the  bed. 
7®.  Se  faire,  is  to  use  oneself  to :  as, 

Se  faire  d  la  fatigue.  To  use,  or  inure  oneself  to  harddiips 
8®.  Faire,  usea  impersonally  with  an  adnoun,  expresses  the 
qualities  of  the  weather :  as, 

II  fait  beau,  or  beau  temps.  It  b  fine  weather : 
llfaitfroid.  It  is  cold. 
9o.  Avoir,  with  the  word  affaire,  signifies  to  want;  and  with 
faire,  but  preceded  by  ne  and  que,  it  signifies  not  to  want,  to  need 
not,  to  have  no  occasion  for :  as,  J^ai  affaire  d§  cela.  Is  vous  ffen 
avez  que  faire,  I  want  that,  and  you  do  not,  or  you  have  no  occt- 
sion  for  it.     (See  p.  396.) 

10^.  Faire  is  used,  as  in  English,  instead  of  repeating  a  verb 
that  has  just  been  expressed  in  the  sentence,  especially  after  a 
comparative  ;  but  it  is  not  so  frequently  used  in  this  sense  as  it  is 
in  English :  as, 

//  apprend  mkux  qu^il  nefaisoit,  He  learns  better  than  he  cfid. 

XXVII.  Faire  gr&ce  signifies  to  forgive,  or  excuse:  as, 

Je  vousfais  grace  de  la  moitic  1      I  forgive  you  half  of  the 
des  depens ;  3  charges. 

Faire  une  grace,  is  to  do  a  favour :  as, 
Faites-^moiune  gr&ce.  Do  me  a  favour.    We  also  say,  • 
II  luifait  gr&ce,  He  favours  him,  he  befriends  him. 
Dieu  lui  enfasse  la  gr&ce,  God  grant  he  may. 

XXVIII.  Fleurir,  signifies,  in  its  proper  sense,  to  blc 
in  its  figurative  to  flourish,  to  be  in  repute;  the  Fctndi 
one  expression  for  these  two  English  words.     But  i|i  IMPiir  lo 
distinguish  more  particularly  between  the  proper  sense  and  ^ 
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figurative^  an  irregularity  has  been  introduced  in  tome  of  tfie 
uiflexions  of  this  verb.  The  regular  gerund  of  fleurir  lAfleun^ 
Bant :  as,  les  arbresjkuriuantp  the  trees  being  in  blossom :  but  iu 
their  figurative  sense  we  SBy  forissant :  wiun6tat,  un  empire 
ftorissant,  a  flourishing  state,  or  empire. 

The  same  irregularity  takes  place  in  the  imperfect :  we  say, 
in  the  proper  sense,  Cet  arbre  Jleurissoit  tons  les  ans  deuxfois. 
That  tree  was  in  blossom  twice  every  year :  and  in  the  figurative 
sense,  Un  tel  jloriuoit  sovs  son  rigne.  Such  a  one  flourished,  or 
was  in  repute  under  his  reign ;  Les  Arts  ^  les  Sciences  Jhrissoieni 
alorSy  Arts  and  Sciences  flourished  at  that  time,  or  were  in  high 
esteem. 

We  also  say  figuratively  un  stykJUuri^  a  florid  style ;  un  feint 
Jleuri,  a  blooming  complexion. 

XXIX.  Se  Tier,  (to  trust)  has  a  threefold  construction.  Se 
fier  b,  son  mirite,  sejier  en  son  mirite,  sejier  sur  son  mirite,  U> 

trust  to  one's  merit. 

XXX.  Foumir  (to  afford,  to  tupply  with)  is  construed  with 
both  the  first  and  third  state :  as, 

La  riviere  lefoumit  de  sel,  La  riviire  lui foumit  du  set, 
The  river  afiords  him  salt,  or  supplies  him  widi  salt. 
The  former  way  signifies,  properly,  that  the  river  supplies  him 
with  as  much  salt  as  he  can  consume  in  hb  family.    The  latter 
may  signify  besides,  that  the  river  affords  him  so  great  a  quantity 
of  salt  as  to  sell  and  trade  therewith. 

XXXI.  Gens  (people).  There  is  not  one  word  in  die  French 
language  liable  to  more  several  and  odd  constructions  than  this. 

Gens  is  a  plural  noun,  which  is  never  said  of  a  determinate 
number  of  people,  unless  it  is  attended  by  an  adnoun.  'Therefore 
we  do  not  say  trois  ou  quatre  gem,  six  getis,  &c.  as  the  English  do^ 
three  or  four  people,  six  people,  ifc.  but  we  say  trois  honnite& 
gens,  three  honest  people  (meaning  gentlemen) ;  dix  jeunesgens, 
ten  young  people,  and  trois  ou  quatre  personnes. 

dens  is  masculine  when  it  comes  before  its  adnoun,  and  femi- 
nine when  the  adnoun  comes  first :  as, 

Ce  sont  des  gens  resolus,  They  are  resolute  people. 

Ce  sont  de  bonnes  gens,  They  are  good  people. 
But  though  the  adnoun  comity  before  gens  is  feminine,  yet 
if  there  follows  another  adnoun,  or  a  participle,  this  last  must  be 
masculine:  as, 

II  y  a  de  certaines gens  qui  sont  bien  sots,  and  not  scttes, 

Some  people  are  very  foolish. 
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Ce  sont  Us  meilleures  gens  que  fate  jamais  vus,  and  not  vues ; 
They  are  die  best  sort  of  people  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  word  tout  coming  before  eens,  is  put  m  die  mascalifle 
when  it  is  attended  by  no  other  adnounsy  or  the  adBomi  coining 
before  it  is  of  the  common  gender :  as, 

Tous  les  sens  que,  S^c.  AH  people  that,  &c. 
Tous  lesnonnttes  gens  font  cela ;  All  gentlefolks  do  that. 
Tous  lis  jeunes  gens  sont  volages;  AUjoung  people  are  fickle. 
But  when  the  adnoun  attending  gens  is  feminine,  the  word  toot 
agrees  with  it  too :  as, 

Toutes  les  vieilles  gens;  All  old  people. 
Toutes  les  bonnes  gefis ;  AH  good  people.  ' 
Gens  signifies  also  domestics,  and  is  used  with  a  detemumlt 
number :  as,  //  arriva  avec  quatre  desesgens; 

He  arrived  with  four  of  his  men,  or  servants^. 

XXXII.  Bonne  gr&ce,  in  the  singular,  signifies  gentlenm, 
agreeableness :  as,  Elle  a  bonne  grdce ;  She  is  genteel. 

Ilsaluede  bonne  grdce;  He  bows  in  a  genteel  manner. 

In  the  plural,  bonnes  grdces  signifies  j^votir  and  benevolence ;  s% 
II  est  dans  ses  bonnes  grdces ;  He  is  in  his  or  her  favour.        ' 
ConserveZ'-moi  Vhonneur  de  vos  bonnes  graces ; 
Do  me  die  honour  to  keep  me  a  place  m  your  favour. 

XXXIII.  Jouer  ( to  play)  is  both  neuter  and  active  in  Frtddii , 
though  it  is  but  in  very  few  cases  active  in  English :  as, 

Jouer  quelque  chose;  To  play  for  something. 
Jouons  un  icu ;  Jjet  us  pii^  for  a  crown. 
The  particle  at,  used  after  the  vford  plamng,  before  die  naiM 
of  Games  and  Exercises,  is  expressed  m  rrench  by  the  particlei 
£,  au,  d  la,  aux:  and  the  pardcle  tqH>n,   before  the  names  of 
Instruments,  by  du,  de  la,  dts :  as, 

Jouer  aux  cartes ;. To  play  at  cards.  y 

Jouons  au  Piquet,  k  la  Bite,  aux  Echecs,  d  la  Paume,  aux  Sarf*^ 
&c.  Let  us  play  at  Piquet,  at  Loo,  at  Chess,  at  Touus,  atlUsi^ 
ning-Bars,  4rc.  ^jv  kUi/j 

Jk)uer  des  instrumens;  du  violon,de  hijiute^  &€U  '  iS"^^ 
To  play  upon  the  instruments ;  upon  die  violin,  die  ^t^^^^*^ 
Jouer  unepiice  de  Theatre;  To  act  a  play.  v.-  . .  aO 

Jouer  grosjeu ;  To  play  high,  or  deep.  dy^.xSlli 

Jouer  quelqu'un;  To  make  a  fool  of  one,  to  phy  vfMii§^ 
Jouer  au  plus  Jin  avec  quelqu^un ;  To  vie  in  eu|imn^  wiAiw^ 
Jouer  de  la  prunelle ;  To  ogle,  or  leer.       .   .  ^ » .  ui  ji\  «tv*n^ 
Jouer  d  quitte  ou  double;  To  run  all  hazardif^    rW^^j^^^i)  ^ 
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Jouer  une  piice,  or  tin  tour  i  quelqu^un^  or  lui  enjouer  (Fuue ; 
:  To  serve  one  a  trick,  or  put  a  trick  upon  one. 

Jouer  before  an  infinitive,  with  i^  signifies  lo  hazard,  to  te/t- 
/re :  as,  Vousjouez  cL  vousfaire  tuer ;  You  venture  your  life. 

Iljoue  d  perare  sa  place;  He  runs  the  hazard  of  losing  his  place* 

Se  jouer  is  to  sport,  and  se  jouer  de  quelqu'un,  to  make  a  fool 
f  <»ie. — Jouer  is  besides  used  in  some  phrases  like  these : 

Ne  vousjouez  pas  a  lui ;  Do  not  meddle  or  make  widi  him. 

Ne  vous  yjouez  pas;  Do  not  fool  with  it;  do  not  be  such  a 
»ol  as  to  do  it. 

XXXIV.  Jour  and  Journee  (a  day).  Journie  is  usually 
ad^vtood  and  said  of  what  is  done  during  one  day :  as. 

Payer  la  journee  aux  ouvriers ;  To  pay  the  workmen  for  their 
ay's  labour. 

Marcher  a  ^randesjournees ;  To  make  great  marches. 

II  y  a  huitjournees  de  chemin ;  It  is  eight  days'  journey. 

We  say,  likewise,  in  that  sense,  la  journee  d^Actium,  la  journee 
>  Fontenoy,  the  day  or  battle  of  Actium,  or  Fontenoy,  &c. 

We  use  jOMr  when  we  speak  of  time  only,  and  absolutely :  as, 
,es  jours  sont  courts ;  Tlie  days  are  short. 
!v  a  plus  de  huit  jours  que  cela  est  passie ;  It  is  above  a  week  ago. 

We  say,  indifferently,  Foilci  un  beaujour,  or  une  belle  journee ; 
his  is  a  fine  day :  J*ai  travailli  tout  iejour,  or  toute  la  journee ; 
have  been  at  work,  or  have  studied  all  the  day, 

Vivre  aujour  la  journee.  To  live  from  hand  to  mouth. 

There  is  the  same  difference  with  matin  and  matinee  (morning), 
id  soir  and  soiree  (evening). 

XXXV.  Laisser  to  leave,  to  let,  and  sometimes  to  forget :  as, 
Laissez  ici  votre  manteau ;  Leave  your  cloak  here. 

II  ne  veutpas  me  laisser  parler ;  He  will  not  let  me  speak. 

1,  .  ,  .   X        .  7    .  11       C I  have  left,  or  forgot  my 

J  <n  latuc  ma  bourse  mr  la  table,    J  p„,^^  ^p^^  the  tablef 

Ijoisser,  b^ng  construed  with  ne  and  pas,  attended  by  de,  de- 
>tes  only  afiimiation  in  the  next  verb,  which  is  rendered  in 
iiglish  several  ways,  importing  generally  still,  nevertheless,  for 
I  that,  &c.  as, 

Cela  ne  laisse  pas  d^Stre  vrai,  quoique  vous  en  doutiez ; 
Although  you  doubt  of  it,  it  is  true  nevertheless,  or  for  aH  that. 
lalgre  totU  ce  queje  lui  ai  dit,  elle  ne  laisse  pas  de  lefoire ; 
3r  all  that  I  told  her,  she  still  does  it,  or  does  not  forbear  doing  it. 
Vous  ne  savez  quejaire  de  ces  l  You  do  not  know  what  to  do 
bagatelles,  elles  ne  laissent  >     with  these  trifles,   yet  they 
pas  d^avoir  leur  usage ;         j      ^^^  not  without  ttew  >ajafc* 

N  n 


i 
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XXXVI,    Livres  and  Francs  (Litres.)     These  two  words 
signifying  the  same  thing,  are  liable  to  several  various  and  odd 

constructions. We  say,  //  a  quatre  mille  livres  de  penaoitf 

dix  mille  livres  de  pension,  vingt  mille  livres  de  rente,  cet^naBi 
livres  de  rente,  8cc.  and  never  quatre  mille  francs  de  pension,  cent 
mille  francs  de  rente,  &c.  He  has  a  pension  of  four,  or  ten  then- 
sand  livres,  twenty  thousand,  or  an  hundred  thousand  livres  fer 
annum. 

We  on  the  contrary  say :  Sa  maison  lui  a  coute  vingt  millefrancs\ 
His  house  has  cost  him  twenty  thousand  livres  :  Sa  charge  wii 
cent  mille  francs ;  His  place  is  worth  an  hundred  tliousand  livret, 
i^c.  and  never  vingt  mille  livres,  cent  mille  livres. 

When  cent  meets  with  mille,  but  coming  after  it,  we  alway's 
use  the  word  livres ;  as  likewise  with  the  addition  of  these  wordi 
de  rente,  de  pension  (when  the  words  a  pension,  a  year,  or  fff 
4innti97i,  meet  with  livres)  ;  as,  Unesomme  de  deux  mille  troiscefi 
livres ;  A  sum  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  livres :  Six  milk 
netf  cens  livres ;  Six  thousand  nine  hundred  livres. 

We  never  say  un  franc,  neither  absolutely,  nor  with  anoAer 
number :  as,  vingt  6^  un  francs,  trente  8^  un  francs,  8cc.  we  say, 
vingt  6j  une  livres,  trente  is  une  livres,  &c.  one-and-twenty,  df 
Airty  livres. 

Neither  do  we  say  doux  francs,  trois  francs,  cinq  francs  (Jnfh 
three,  five  livres),  tho'  vte  say  quatre  francs,  six  francs,  sept  froMh 
huit  francs,  up  to  vingt  francs.  We  say  neither  trente  francs  nixt 
trente  livres,  not  soixante  francs,  nor  soixante  livres,  but  dix  ictUt 
vingt  ecus  {ten  or  twenty  half-crowns).  We  say  quarantefrtxnOf 
cinquante  francs,  quatrc'vingts francs,  and  cent  francs. 

Neither  do  we  say  une  livre,  deux  livres,  trois  livres,  8cc.  AotHJ^ 
we  write  it  in  Bank-notes,  Letters  of  Exchange,  Bills  and  Aih 
compts.  We  say  vingt  sous  for  one  livre,  quarante  sous  f«r  tf«b 
un  ecu  for  three,  instead  of  cinq  livres,  we  say  cetit  4M»  B^ 
when  pence  (des  sous)  make  part  of  the  sum,  we  then  aluMViB 
the  word  Uvre :  as,  quatre  livres  dix  sous,  four  livres  soil  tei" 
pen«e ;  six  livres  huit  sous,  six  livres  and  eight-pence ;  n(^|Mii! 
francs  dix  sous,  six  francs  huit  sous.  ? 

VVhen  the  sum  exceeds  an  hundred,  we,  speaking  of  1|  M^ 
use  indifferently  livres  or  francs:  as,  11  me  doit  deux  <§0|$^W%^ 
or  deux  cens  Hvres ;  He  owes  me  two  hundred  ltvrei:ip|lV^^ 
quinze  ou  seize  sens  livres  ur  francs ;  I  owe  fifteen  or  fiidWilh0^| 
ore  d  livres.  f"       1 

However,  we  say,  un  sac  de  mille  francs,  and  not  wi  sa^Jll^^Sn } 
livres ;  a  bag  of  a  thousand  livres. 
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When  people  distinguidi,  as  in  foreign  countries,  between 
Tourfiois  and  Sterling  (the  pound  Sterling  and  the  pound  Toait^ 
n&is},  they  must  always  use  the  word  livre:  as,  //  a  apportide 
France  dix  mille  livres  Tourfms,  e^est-i^refprh  de  dnq  cens  livre$ 
sterling ;  He  has  brought  over  from  France  ten  thousand  livres, 
or  pounds  Tournois;  that  is,  near  five  huudred  pounds  Sterling, 
— ^A  livre,  or  Hvre  Tournois^  is  twenty-pence  (Tournois).  A 
pound  Sterling  is  two-and-twenty  livres,  or  pounds  Tournois. 

XXXVII.  Un  eoup  de  main,  signifies  a  bold  action,  and 
Un  komme  de  main^  a  man  fit  for  a  bold  and  hazardous  enter- 
prise; Des  coups  de  main,  handy  blows;  main  forte,  assist 
ance;  A  pleines  mains,  largely,  plentifully;  Sous  main,  under- 
hand, secretly. 

Donner,  or  Priter  la  main  a  quelqu*un ;  To  help  one. 

JDonner  les  mains  i  quelque  chose ;  To  consent  to  a  thii^. 

Etre  en  main,  or  it  main  pour  faire  une  chose ;        [hand  easiljn 

To  be  in  a  convenient  posture,  or  situation  for  one  to  use  hia 

JE/i  venir  aux  maim ;  To  come  to  blows,  to  engage. 

x>  ^'^  •    ^  ^    N       7    '        S  T^o  succour  one,  to  come  to  his 

Pretermainforteaquelquun;[  ^^^^^^  W^thmmn  strength. 

Donner  de  main  en  main;  To  hand  about. 

Cela  est  fait  a  la  main ;  That  is  done  with  concert. 

Lever  la  main  •  I  ^^  ^^®  ^°^'®  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^'  ^^  ^*"* 

^X     to  lay  one's  hand  upon  the  Bible. 

To  have  a  good  hand  at     7  :    (      S^entendre  i  faire  quelque 

doing  something,  >       \         chose. 

XXXVIII.  To  walk  (a  verb  neuter)  is  both  Marcher  and 
se  Promener,  with  this  difference,  that  marcher  is  said  of  going 
out  for  business,  and  imports  going  from  one  place  to  another ; 
and  se  promener  is  said  of  taking  a  walk,  walking  for  pleasure- 
sake  :  as, 

JTai  ieaueoupmarcAe  aujourd^hui;  I  have  walked  much  to-day 
Je  me  suispromeni  aufotird'hui  une  heure  dajis  lejardin ; 
I  have  walked  an  hour  to-day  in  the  garden. 
We  say,  Se  promener  (i  cheval,  ou  en  carrosse ; 

To  take  a  ride,  or  airing  on  horseback,  or  in  a  coach. 
Se  promener  sur  Veau,  sur  la  riviere,  sur  la  Tamise ; 
To  go  upon  the  water,  upon  the  river,  S^c. 
Marcher  sur  quelqu^un,  ou  sur  quelque  chose ; 
To  tread  upon  one,  or  upon  a  thing. 

Marcher  sur  les  traces  de  quelqu'un;  to  f(Jlow  one's  steps 
Prtnnener  is  also  used  actively  :  as. 
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Pramener  quelqu^un ;  To  lead  one,  to  make  him  walk.[fereiit  objects. 
ProfnenersavuesurpIusieursobjets:Tocwnry  one's  sight  tomanydif- 
Envoyer  quel^u'un  se  promener ;  To  send  one  packing  to  the  devil 
Marcher  droit ;  To  keep  to  one's  bdiaviour, 
Je  leferai  marcher  droit ;  I  will  keep  him  to  his  behaviour. 

XXXIX.    Marier,  Epouser,   Se  marier   (to  marry).    The 
two  first  are  active,  and  the  last  a  reflected  verb ;  but  marier  is 
said  only  of  the  Parson  or  Priest  who  performs  the  ceremooj ; 
and  epouser  of  the  person  who  is  married :  as. 
Monsieur  A.  doit  epouser  Mademoiselle  B.  4r  c'est  Monsieur  le 

Cure  qui  les  marieroy 
Mr.  A.  IS  to  marry  Miss  B.  and  it  is  the  Rector  of  the  Parisb|«r 

the  Parson  who  will  marry  them. 
Elle  ne  veut  point  se  marier ;  She  will  not  marry. 

XL.  Mener  and  Porter  (to  carry )y  Amener  and  Apporter 
(to  bring)y  must  be  very  accurately  distinguished,  and  fitted  to 
the  speech. 

Mener  is  said  of  such  creatures,  either  rational  or  irrational, 
that  have  by  nature  the  capacity  of  walking,  and  are  not  dis- 
abled, either  through  accident  or  illness  :  and  Porter  is  ssH  <tf 
things  that  cannot  walk  by  their  nature,  and  of  persons  an4 
dumb  creatures  that  are  disabled  from  walking,  on  account^ 
lameness  or  illness,  and  other  infirmities  :  as,  ■  * 

Menez  Monsieur  chez  cette  Dame,  and  not  Portez  Mon^eur^t6i[ 
Carry  the  Gentleman  to  that  Lady's  house.  '"^   ' 

Po'rtez-y  vos  chansons  nouvelles,  and  not  Menez-y; 
Carry  there  your  new  songs. 
Menez  le  cheval  d  Fecurie,  or  chez  le  Marechal; 
Carry  the  horse  to  the  stable,  or  to  the  farrier's,  and  not  P<^) 

because  horses,  dogs,  S^c.  have  legs  to  walk.  '''^^' 

Portez  cette  etqffe  chez  letailleur,  Carry  that  stuff  to  the  tayWI^ 
Cet  enfant  est  las,  portez-le  a  la  maison ;  '*'  ^^' 

That  child  is  tired,  carry  him  home  (because  he  cannot  wUl^ 

Again:  Mener  and  amener^  porter  and  apporter,  impolta  ^ 
tion  of  place,  answering  to  ue  question,  where,  whither^ 
ner  and  apporter,  are  used  with  reference  to  the  Ideal  idlMI 
here,  hither :  and  mener  and  porter  to  there,  thither :  as,    *"  ^ 
Amenez-moi  votre  ami ;  Bring  your  friend  to  me. 
Apportez-moi  votre  ouvrage ;  Bring  your  work  to  nft^  ^  . 
//  les  a  amenes,  or  apportts  ici ;   He  has  brought  theiii  itNiw 

hither.  ^^ 

All  which  instances  are  said  with  respect  to  the  j^la^ 
one  is :  but  these  following  are  said  with  reference  to  ft 
nny  distance  from  that  where  one  is. 
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II  lesy  a  amenisywportes-j  He  carried  them  there,  or  thither. 
Portez  votre  ouvrage  a  voire  saur ;  Carry  your  work  to  your  sister, 
MeneZ'le  chez  le  Commmaire ;  Carry  him  or  take  him  to  theJustice's. 
Observe  that  expresnon  to  take  one  to  a  place,  rendered  ia 
Frendi  by  Metier  qyelqt^m 

XLI.  Mourir  (to  die), 
'defaifn, 
desoif, 
defroid, 
de  ckaud, 
depeur, 
d'envie, 
d^impatience, 
de  chagrin 
de  deplanir, 
^de  douleur, 


Mourir^ 


Se  mourir  (to  be  dying).    We  say, 
to  starve  with  huBger. 
to  be  choaked  with  thirst, 
to  starve  with  cold, 
to  be  extremely  hot. 
to  be  affirighted  to  death. 

to  long  mightily  for  a  thing. 

to  grieve  oneself  to  death. 

to  be  vexed  to  death. 

to  have  one's  heart  broken. 


} 


XLII.  iieuf  and  Nouveau  (new).  The  construction  of 
these  two  words  is  worth  observing.  Netff  must  always  come 
after  the  noun^  and  nouveau  may  come  eitlier  before  or  after. 
But  there  ia  this  difference  between  netif'  and  nouveau,  that  neuf^ 
is  used  only  when  one  speaks  of  material  things  that  are  the  ob- 
ject of  Mechanic  Arts ;  and  nouveau  of  things  that  are  the  object 
of  Liberal  Arts,  and  relate  to  the  mind.,  or  else  are  produced  by 
nature:  as,  un  habit  neuf,  a  new  suit  of  clothes;  un  nouvel 
ouvrage,  or  un  ouvrage  nouveau,  a  new  performance. 

Of  these  two  expressions  in  use,  un  livre  neuf,  aj[)d  un  livre. 
nouveau,  the  former  is  said  of  its  first  coming  out  of  the  book- 
seller's shop,  and  having  not  been  used  or  worn.  The  latter  is 
said  of,  and  imports,  its  not  being  extant  before,  and  considers  it 
only  as  being  the  work  of  the  mind. 

Neuf  is  ako  said  with  respect  to  what  is  newly  done,  and  nou- 
veau, to  what  surprises  one,  and  was  unexpected.  Thus  une 
maison  neuve  signifies  a  house  newly  built :  and  une  maison  nou- 
velle,  one  that  we  had  not  seen  before,  and  is  therefore  the  ob- 
ject of  our  surprise,  and  which  may  be  an  old  one. 

XLIIL  Parens,  is  said  of  all  those  that  belong  to  us,  or  we 
belong  to,  by  the  ties  of  blood,  or  of  those  of  the  same  consan- 
guinity ;  as,  Nos  parens  ne  sont  pas  toujours  nos  meilleurs  amis. 
Our  kindred  and  relations  are  not  always  our  best  friends. 

Therefore  kindred,  kin,kiftsman,  relation,  signify  the  French  Fa- 

N  n2 
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tens.  His  or  her  parent,  is  son  phe  ou  sa  mire,  vnA  his  pureffb 
son  pire  S^  sa  mire. 

XLIV.  Persomie  has  been  considered  in  the  Syntax  ^th 
respect  to  its  being  a  pronoun:  but  it  is  besides  a  noun  lenunine 
of  a  very  extensive  use,  answering  in  its  singular,  sometimes  to 
this  word  person,  but  nio«t  commonly  to  these,  man  and  mnmaif 
gentleman  and  gentlewoman ;  as,  Je  vis  hier  lapersonne  dont  vous 
parlez;  I  saw  yesterday  the  person,  or  the  man,  or  woman,  you 
speak  of,  (Uhamme  and  lajemme  seldom  being  used,  but  out  of 
scorn  and  contempt ;  and  h  Monsieur,  or  la  Dame,  in  a  bsateri 
and  through  derision,  or  speaking  of  people  of  a  station  emi- 
nently superior  to  one's  own). 

In  the  Plural,  it  answers  to  the  word  oeop/e :  as, 

Des  personnes  honnites  S^  civiles ;  Honest  and  civil  people. 

Although  the  noun /lersonit^,  when  used  in  the  plural,  requires 
an  adnoun  feminine,  yet  if  two  adnouns,  or  some  pronoun  reto- 
ing  to  it,  meet  in  the  same  sentence,  the  pronouns  and  die 
second  adnoun  must  be  masculine ;  regard  being  then  had  to  the 
thing  signified  by  the  word,  viz.  men  m  general,  and  not  to  di^ 
grammatical  gender  of  the  word :  as, 

Les  personnes  consomm^es  Such  persons  as  are  perfe^il 
dans  la  vertu,  ont  en  ioutes  chases  virtue  have  in  every  thing  S9 
une  droiture  d^ esprit  if  une  atten^  uprightness  of  mind  and  a|Qdir 
tion  judicieusc,  qui  les  empiche  cious  attention,  which  faiMyi 
d'itre  m6disans.  them  from  beiug  slandetefs.  v 

Wherein  the  adnoun  medisans  referring  to  personnes  is  masodDi^ 
though  the  first  adnoun  consemmees  is  feminine. — ^Whereaptb  it 
IS  to  be  observed,  that  in  order  to  make  an  adnoun  masculine  dUil 
has  a  reference  to  personnes :  V.  There  must  be,  betwees^A^ 
noun  and  the  adnoun,  a  sufficient  number  of  words,  to  maksmt^ 
forget  that  the  adnoun  masculine  refers  to  the  noun  feaAvitm 
personnes:  so  that  the  hearer,  or  reader,  minds  no  longer  theiM; 
but  only  what  is  signified  by  it,  as  in  the  aforesaid  instance  '  ^'^* 

2°.  lliat  the  adnoun  must  not  be  governed  by  the  verkMte 
has  personnes  for  its  subject :  otherwise  it  must  foe  feiMlil 
whatever  number  of  words  there  may  be  between  persowM^iVn 
the  adnouns.     Thus  we  say:  -'^    '^' 

Les  personnes,  qui  ont  le  caur  Good-natured  peopfe,  «^ 
bon,^  les  sentimensdeFdme  Sieves,  have  elevated  ^enAsimilflit^ 
sont  ordinairement  genireuaes ;  commonly  generouaf  ^'«»^^ 
and  not  genereux,  because  it  is  governed  of  <07?f>  i>^e^^iMt 
conies  the  subject  per50/me5.    For  the  same  reason^^e  do^wKkie 
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the  relative  masculine  ihy  though  ever  so  far  from  personnes,  when 
it  is  near  the  adnoun  feminine^  referring  also  to  personnes :  as^ 


Les  personnes  qui  ont  Fesprit 
pinitranty  ^  une  experience  de 
oeaucoup  d'annees,  sont  presque 
totifours  si  judicieuses  ^u'eiles 
S€  trompent  rarement. 


People  of  a  sagacious  mind, 
that  have  the  experience  of 
many  yeara,  are  almost  always 
so  judicious^  that  they  are  sel- 
dom mistaken. 


We  do  not  s^  qu*ils  se  trompent,  on  account  of  ils  being  toQ 
near  the  adnoun  feminine,  which  determines  it  likewise  to  agree 
with  tl^  noun  feminine. — ^Again,  we  say, 


Les  personnes  qui  ont  fame 
belle  9ont  si  ravies  quand  elles 
trouvent  f  occasion  de  reconnoitre 
un  biertfait,qu' elles  ne  la  laissent 
iamais  echapper  (not  ^u'ils). 


People  of  a  noble  soul  are  so 
delighted  when  they  find  an 
opportunity  of  being  grateful 
for  a  good  turn,  that  they  never 
let  it  slip. 


The  first  relative  feminine,  elleSf  determining  the  second  in  the 
aame  gender,  though  there  is  a  pretty  good  number  of  words 
between  the  Antecedent  and  the  Relative.     But  wc  say. 


Ily  a  a  Paris  une  societe  de 
.personnes    fr^^savantes,    aux-- 

3uelles  VEurope  est  redevable 
*un  nombre  ir^ini  de  connois- 
sanees*  lis  n^orU  en  vue  que  la 
perfection  des  Jrts  ^  des 
Scietices :  S^  c*est  dans  ce  motif 
quells  font  tons  les  jours  d'utiles 
iUcouvertes. 


'^There  is  at  Paris  a  society  of 
very  learned  men,  to  wlu>m 
Europe  is  beholden  for  a  vast 
deal  of  knowledge.  They  have 
nothing  in  view  but  the  in^ 
prevement  of  Arts  and  Sei- 
enoes :  and  it  is  with  that  mo^ 
tive  only  they  every  day  make 
useful  discoveries. 


In  which  instance  the  pronoun  ils  refers  to  the  thing  signified 
by  the  word  persomies,  that  is,  men,  and  therefore  agrees  with  the 
masculine ;  and  the  adnoun  savantes  agrees  with  the  feminine, 
because  it  is  next  to  the  noun  feminine  personnes :  as  does  like« 
wise  the  rdative  auxquelles,  which  is  next  to  the  adnoun. 

Here  follows  anomer  instance  with  respect  to  number,  wherein 
less  regard  is  had  to  the  noun  than  to  the  thing  signified  by  it. 

De  deux  mille  hommes  quails  Out  of  two  thousand  men 
eioient,  six  cens  demeurirent  sur    that  were  there,    six  hundred 


la  place,  Sf  le  reste  se  sauva  jMir 
la  connoissance  qu'ils  avoient  du 
pays 


were  mere,  six 
fell  upon  the  spot,  and  the  rest 
escaped,  by  their  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  country. 


One  should  say,  to  speak  conformably  to  the  grammar,  par  la 
connoissance  quHl  avoit  du  pays,  since  the  pronoun  tl  refers  to  k 
reste,  which  governs  sauva  in  the  singular.  • 

XLV.  Pdque,  and  more  commonly  Pdques,  is  masculine^ 
when  it  signifies  Easter-day :  as,  Pdque  est  bien  recul6  8f  bien  chaud 
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citte  annee ;  Easter  is  very  late  and  very  het  this  year :  qmnd 
Pdques  Mtra  vtnu ;  y^hen  Easter  is  come. 

JDut  Pdques  is  femimne,  and  spelt  vrithout  s,  when  it  signifies 
the  Jevirish  Passover;  as.  Manger  la  Pique;  To  eat  the  Paasofer. 
Prhaarer  la  P&que;  To  make  ready  the  Passover. 

Tr&^ueSf  sign^ii^  the  christian  devotion  at  that  season,  is 
feminme,  ana  in  the  plural  munber :  as.  Met  P&ques  sontfsiits; 
I  ha^  received  the  Sacrament  diis  Easter. 

We  say  ironically  of  immoral  people  vrho  receive  the  Sacra- 
ment at  that  time,   Faire  de  belles  Paques. 

XLVI.  Se  Passer  de  quelque  chose  (to  do  or  to  go  widumt  a 
dnqg).  Si  vous  ne  v^uletpas  me  donner  cela,  ilfaudra  bienqwjt 
nCen  paue ;  If  you  will  not  give  me  that,  I  must  needs  go  widiokitit 

XLVII.  To  think,  is  both  Penser  and  Songer,  with  Ae  |^ 
position  d  before  its  regimen :  as,  Penser  d  quelque  chose  \  To 
think  of  a  thing,  to  consider  it.  Vous  ne  songez  pas  d  ce  quems 
faiieSf  better  than  Vous  ne  pensez  pas,  Sac.  You  do  not  think  (r 
what  you  are  doing.  But  when  to  think  is  used  as  a  verb  actiie, 
and  not  neuter,  it  is  penser,  and  n©t  senger.  Therefore  do  not 
say,  On  songe  de  vous,  but  On  pense  de  vous  cent  choses  desas(t» 
tageuses  -  People  think  an  hundred  things  to  your  disadvanti^ 
Penser  ct  mal;  To  have  some  ill  design. 

//  ne  pense  pas  a  mal;  He  means  no  harm. 

Pewser,  in  the  preterite,  either  simple  or  compound,  before  so 
infinitive  without  a  preposition,  signifies  any  thing  that  fs»i9  £fe 
or  near  to  have  been  done,  but  has  not  been  done :  and  is  ei^SsM 
by  to  be  like,  to  be  near,  or  ready:  as,  Ilpensa  se  fioyer ;  He  isiBS 
like  to  be  drowned. 

JV/i  pense  mourir  \  I  had  like  to  die,  or  to  have  died. 

Nous  pensames  nous  couper  la  gorge ; 

We  were  very  near  cuitting  one  another's  throat. 

XLVIII.  More,  \s  Plus,  Davantage,  Encore.  JP/t^isofver 
used  at  the  end  of  an  affirmative  sentence.    Theref9re.  i^^^  '^^ 

Donnez-m'en  davantage ;  Give  me  some  more,  or  ^ore  c^ 

En  voulez-vous  davantage,  or  En  voulez-vous  encode  f  Wi^ 
have  any  more  f  Encore  un  peu,  A  little  more ;  and  ney^  JD^li 
m'enplus.    Envoulez-vous  phis\  Un  peu  encore.  ' -j 

Davantage  can  likewise  be  used  at  the  end  of  n^adveMJ' 
tences,  but  with  the  two  negative  particles,  ^^^^^/^j^^^w^ 
bntne:  as,  ^      e_^ 

Je  n'en  veux plus,  or  Je  n'e/i  veux  pas  davan^oigji\,  ^vmwfi 
no  more,  or  I  do  not  choose  any  more  of  it.  ^  '        i 
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Neither  does  davantage  govern  a  noun  after  it,  2Aplus,  There- 
fore don't  say,  Mangez  davantage  depain  avec  votre  viande,  but 
Mangez  avec  votre  viande  plus  de  pain  que  vous  nefaites ;  Eat 
mcKe  bread  Mrith  your  meat  than  you  do. 

Encore,  at  the  end  of  negative  sentences,  does  not  signify  more, 
but,  as  yet,  or  again :  as,  Je  rien  veuxpas  encore ;  I  will  not  have 
any  yet. 

XLIX.  Plaire  (to  please)  must  be  attended  with  the  preposi- 
tion a ;  as,  plaire  d  quelqu'un,  To  please  one.  But  the  construc- 
tion of  this  verb,  used  impersonally  in  these,  and  other  like  sen- 
tences, is  very  remarkable,  with  respect  to  the  English. 

Sil  vous  plait ;  If  you  {>lease.     S'il plait  Dieu ;  If  God  pleases. 
Cela  lui plait  a  dire ;  He  is  pleased  to  say  so.  IlapluauKoi^or* 
dinner ;  The  King  has  been  pleased  to  order.  //  me  plait  defairt 
cela ;  I  am  pleased  to  do  so. 
Se  plaire  oLquelque  chose :  to  take  a  pleasure,  or  delight  in  a  thing. 

L.  Picture  is  in  French  Peinture,  Portrait,  and  Tableau ; 
but  these  three  words  do  not  signify  the  same  thing,  when  the^ 
are  taken  in  the  proper  sense. 

Pdnture  signifies,  1°.  the  art  of  painting  or  drawing :  aa, 
//  excelle  dans  lapeinture;  He  excels  m  painting  or  drawing. 

2"*.  The  colour  in  general :  as,  Lapeinture  de  ee  tableau  n'est 
pas  encore  siche;  The  colour  of  that  picture  is  not  yet  dry. 

3^.  What  is  painted  upon  a  wall  or  wainscot :  as.  On  ne  peut 
rien  distin^uer  aux  peintures  du  d6me  de  St.  Paul.  Lespeintures  du 
d6me  des  Invalides  sont  des  chefs^auvre  de  Vart ;  One  can  distin- 
gui^  nothing  in  the  paintings  of  the  Cupola  of  St.  Paul's.  The 
paintings  of  the  Cupola  of  the  Invalids  are  master-pieces  of  art. 

Portrait  signifies  a  picture  representing  any  body  drawn  after 
life :  Voili  mon portrait ;  ^Diat  is  my  picture.  Le portrait  du  Roll 
fie  lui  ressemble  pas;  The  King's  picture  is  not  like  him. 

Tableau  signifies,  and  is  said  of  any  picture  upon  cloth,  wood, 
or  brass,  representing  an  history,  a  landscape,  building,  in  shorty 
any  thing  that  can  be  thought  of.  Even  what  is  drawn  out  of 
fancy,  or  after  a  statue,  bust,  or  even  after  a  picture  drawn  after 
life,  is  not  called  portrait,  but  tableau. 

Therefore  Tableau  is  equally  said  of  Portraits  or  Tableaux ;  and 
Portrait  is  said  only  of  the  representation  of  one  drawn  after  life. 

But  these  three  words  signify  the  same  thing,  when  they  are 
used  in  the  figurative  sense  : 

C  une  agreable  peinture  1 
//  a  fait  ^  un  agreable  portrait  >detouteslespersonnesde  laCour; 

(.  un  agreable  tableau   j 
He  has  drawn  a  charming  character  of  every  one  at  Coatt« 
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LI.  Prendre  (to  take,  seize,  lay  hold  of')  is  besides  used  in  se- 
veral other  senses,  as  ia  these  insiamces : 

La  feu  anris  i  sa  maison,  A  fire  broke  out  in  his  house. 

Prendre  tes  devans,  To  get  the  start  of  ooe,  to  be  b^ozebad 
with  him. 

He  bien  prendre  a /aire  une  chose,  s^  prendre  de  la  bonne  maniirtf 
To  go  uie  right  way  to  work,  to  take  a  right  method,  or  course. 
//  iy  prend  mal.  He  goes  the  wrong  way  to  work. 

iJe  la  manihe  dont  il  s*y prend.  As  he  goes  to  work,  as  he  msh 
nages  matters. 

S'e/i  prendre  i  quelqiHun,  or  a  quelque  chjose.  To  tax  one,  To 
lay  the  fault,  or  lay  it  upon  one,  or  upon  a  diing. 

Se  prendre  i  quelque  chose,  To  take  hold  of  something. 

Joes  gens  aui  se  noient  seprennent  i  tout  ce  quails  trouoent, 

People  who  are  drowning  take  hold  of  any  thh[ig  they  meetwidi 

St  r affaire  ne  reussit  pas,  je  nCen  prendrai  a  vous.  If  the  aflu 
does  not  succeed,  I  wiu  come  upon  you,  I  will  lay  the  blame 
upon  you. 

SHI  y  a  du  mat,  prenez-vous-en  i  vous-mtme. 

If  any  thing  be  amiss,  you  may  thank  yoursetf  for  it. 

Prendre  pai  ii.  To  enlist  oneself. 

Prenez  votre  parti,  Take  your  resolution. 

LII.  Prendre  garde,  Se  donner  de garde  (to  take  heed,  or  cam)* 
Prendre  garde  i  quelque  chose,  to  ta^e  care  of  a  thii^,  to  mind 
a  thii^,  to  take  notice  of  it. 

Se  donner  de^arde  de  quelqu^un.  To  beware  ef  one. 

Jf  avoir  gar&  de.  To  be  far  from,  to  take  care  not  to»  isW* 
sides  used  in  some  particular  phrases,  ei^bshed  as  follows : 
II  na  garde  de  eourir,  il  a  unejambe  cassee  ? 
How  can  he,  or  how  could  he  run,  when  one  of  bis  legs  is  Imk^l) 

Je  n'a  garde  dly  alter,  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  go  thidier, 
or  I  will  be  sure  not  to  go  thither. 

Se  bien  garder  defaire  une  chose,  To  be  sure  not  to  do  a  tf^* 

Prenez  garde  de  tomber.  See  p.  315,  D.  and  346,  B. 

LIU.  Ronqtre,  Briser,  Casser  (to  break),  Rompre,  v^9^ 
of  a  thing  broken  asunder ;  and  when  it  is  broken  in  piec^iill 
use  briser :  as,  S\ 

Un  des  pieds  de  la  table  est  rompu.  One  of  the  legs  of  dbi  IpK 
is  broken.  ..  \.,^ 

JLe  table  est  bris6e.  The  table  is  broken  to  pieces.  ;  ,;\T 

JRompre,  is  said  of  metals,  stones,  and  wood;  and  Casafr*.a 
frail  things,  as  glass,  earthen-war^,  S^c.  as,.  La  cohhne  eti 
or  brisee,  the  post,  or  pillar  is  broken  asunder,  or  broklai^ 
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Ije  pot  en  casse,  The  pot  is  broken.  Les  verres  sont  cassis,  Tlie 
glasses  are  broken.  But  we  never  say  rompreunpot,  ronipre  un 
verre,  de  la  porcelaine,  &c. 

To  bruise,  is  bossuer,faire  une  bosse ;  and  to  sfiitffendre. 

In  a  figurative  sense  we  say,  Casser  un  testament,  un  contrat, 
une  sentence,  des  vaux,  and  never  briser,  of  rompre  un  contrat,  8ic. 
to  reverse,  or  annul  a  will,  to  make  void  a  contract,  a  sentence, 
vows,  &c. 

Casser  un  Parliment,  To  dissolve  a  Parlianient. 

Casser  un  Officier,  To  cashier  an  Officer. 

Casser  des  troupes,  To  disband  troops. 

Casser  qudqu*un.  To  turn  one  out  of  his  place. 

Rompre  la  glace.  To  break  the  ice,  signifies,  figuratively,  to 
take  the  first  steps  in  an  affair,  and  overcome  the  first  difficulties. 

ULV.  Seulement,  signifies  sometimes,  so  much  cu:  as,  J'ai  salue 
une  personne,  qui  rCa  pas  seulement  daigne  me  regarder ;  I  have 
bowed  to  one  who  has  net  so  much  as  vouchsafed  to  look  at  me. 

LV.  Supplier  (to  supply,  to  make  up)  is  sometimes  indifferently 
used  either  with  the  1st  or  the  3d  state ;  as,  Jesuppleeraila  reste, 
or  Je  suppleerai  au  reste;  I  shall  make  up  the  rest.  But  suppleer, 
without  the  preposition,  signifies,  properly,  to  make  up  what  is 
deficient;  and  with  i,  to  be  sufficient  for  repairing,  at  making 
amends  for  the  defects  of  a  thing:  as,  La  valeur  supplie  au  nom^ 
bre;  Valour  supplies  the  deficiency  of  the  number. 

LVI.  Traiter  mal  (to  abuse)  implies  only  outrageous  words, 
Maltraiter  (to  use  ill)  implies  ill  usage  with  blows. 

LVII.  Vahir,  is  to  be  good,  or  as  good  as,  when  there  is 
comparison:  as, 

Fous  ne  les  valez  pas.  You  are  not  so  good  as  they  are. 

//  valoit  mieux  qii'elle,  He  was  better  than  she. 
It  signifies  to  be  oor/A,  when  one  speaks  of  things  bought  and  sold. 

Cela  ne  vaut  pas  dix  schellings,  Thsit  is  not  worth  ten  shillings. 

But  to  be  worth,  speaking  of  people's  fortune  and  circum^ 
stances,  is  expressed  in  French  by  avoir  du  Men ;  and  sometimes 
avoir  vaillant :  as, 

//  a  dix  millepiices  de  bien ;  He  is  worth  ten  thoosand  pounds. 

//  n'a  pas  mille  livres  sterling  vaillant;   He  is  not  worth  a 
thousand  pounds. 
//  a  du  bien.  He  is  wortli  money.  II  rla  rien,  He  is  worth  nothing. 

LVHI.  Voild  (a  word  worth  observing).  It  serves  to  show, 
and  points  at,  somebody,  or  something,  and  has  the  force  of  a 
verb,  making  a  complete  sentence  with  a  noun  after  it,  or  ai^co- 
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noim before;  mlMhiB^^vaXLyei^iliiahhibyi^ 

there  are,  those  are,  &c.  as,  Foild  Fhomme,  TbAt  is.  i^  mm^^SMd 

the  man;  LevoiUt,  la  voi/^  there  he  is,  theie  she  ia^.th^i^  ki>* 

Foici  U  construed  after  the  same  manner,  but  ijt  denote^  ini 
points  at,  a  very  near  object — Sometimes  le  void,  and  &  coi^ 
are  followed  by  a  relative  and  a  verb :  as,  Le  voici mdpiest, 
Here  he  is  a  coming ;  La  voilit  qui  gronde,  There  she  scolds,  Now 
she  is  scolding. 

But  Voila,  followed  by  an  adnoun,  and  preceded  by  a  pronoun 
personal,  denotes,  and  stands  for,  the  verb  etre,  in  the  pusKBt 
tense:  as, 

Foyez  comme  les  voili  mouilles,  See  how  wet  th^  are* 

Comme  la  voild  triste,  How  sorrowful  she  is. 

Nous  vqUcL  quittes,  We  are  quit,  or  even ;  Les  voildJaches^Ubfff 
are  angry,  or  vexed ;  Voili  qv!on  nCappelle,  Somebody  calk  me. 

Ne  nous  voild  pas  mat;  We  are  in  a  fine  pickle. 

Voild  bien  du  prtambule ;        What  a  deal  of  preamble. 

Les  sottes  raisons  que  voild ;    Very  foolish  reasons  those. 

LIX.  To  be  just,  to  have  just,  followed  by  a  participle,  i$  ex 

f>re88ed  in  French  by  Nefaire  que  de,  or  Venir  de,  and  the  Eng- 
ish  participle  is  made  by  the  present  of  the  infinitive :  as.  To  fie 
just  arrived,  Nefaire  que  dHarriver, 

A  child  diat  is  just  born,  Un  enfant  aui  vient  de  naitre,  or  qui 
ne  fait  que  d6  naitre.  We  have  just  nnished*  Nous  nefaison$ 
que  d^achever,  or  Nous  tenons  d^achever.  The  first  way  is  more 
expressive. 

LX  The  impersonal  II  y  a  is  construed  with  a  negative,  and 
que,  in  phrases  worth  observing  :  as,  Vous  vous  ima^ineZ'  q^U  n'j 
a  qu'^  demander,  You  fancy  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  fifit 
ask. 

Elle  croit  qu'il  n'y  a  qu'a  dire.  She  thinks  that  speakh^  ^^Jf 

LXI.  JThe  names  of  some  parts  of  some  animals  ^e  itii^  W 
same  in  French  as  in  English.  •    '  ^ 

We  ssy  pied  (foot)  of  such  animals  only  as  are  hd^elti 
pallc  of  all  others.    Thus  we  say,  lepied d^un  ckistUit,  '^nw 
d^un  ixrf,Ue^  the  foot  of  a  horse,oxy  stag,  S^c.tapat^^i^niHh 
d^un  chat,  dlune  souris,  d!un  lion,  dlun  oiseau,  &c.  ^i^iii^'^t 
dog,  cat,  mouse,  lion,  but!,  4;(:.  »v^^>V>«A»ia 

We ^ay  les  griffes  d^un  lion,  d!un  chat^^Bic,  a  Iioii'&>  a  Qrt'* 
claws,  4^c.  les  serres  d^un  aigle,  ^  cf iif»  t^rdSir 
eagle^  of  a  hawk;  les  bras  d!une  ccrevute,  is  Suv^  ' 
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claws  of  a  lobster,  crawfish,  and  crab  :  les  gardes  fun  sanglier, 
the  hinder  claws  of  a  wild  boar. 

La  bouche  d^un  eheval,  a  horse's  mouth:  we  also  say  les  naseaux 
d^un  cheval,  not  les  narines,  the  nostrils  of  a  horse ;  la  gueule  (Tun 
liony  d!un  chien^  Sun  chat^  d!un  loup^  d^un  serpent ^  itun  aragon,  S^'c. 
the  mouth  of  a  lion,   a  dog,  a  cat,  a  wolf,  a  serpent,  a  dragon, 

4rc. 

Le  groin  d^unpourceau,  the  snout  of  a  hog ;  le  muffle  d^un  cetf, 
d!un  Hon,  d'un  tigre,  d!un  taureau,  the  muzzle  of  a  stag,  lion, 
tiger,  bull ;  le  museau  dHun  chien,  Sun  renard,  Sun  poisson,  the 
muzzle,  or  snout  of  a  dog,  a  fox,  a  fish ;  le  bee  d'un  oiseauy  the 
beak,  or  bill  of  a  bird. 

Les  difenses  Sun  sanglier,  the  tusks  of  a  wild  boar ;  les  soies  d'un 
sanslier,  ^  Sun  cochon,  the  bristle  of  a  wild  boar^  and  a  hog;  le 
poll  Sun  chien,  Sun  chat,  Sun  cheval  ^  des  autres  animaux,  the 
hair  of  a  dog,  a  cat,  a  horse,  and  odier  creatures  ;  la  crinihe  Sun 
cheval,  8^  Sun  lion,  the  mane  of  a  horse  and  a  lion ;  du  crin,  horse 
hair  (or  the  tail)  :  The  hair  of  the  human  body,  is  le  poU,  but 
of  the  head,  is  les  cheveux. 

We  also  say  la  hure  Sun  sanglier.  Sun  saumon  4  Sun  brochet, 
the  head  of  a  wild  boar,  and  of  a  large  pike,  and  the  jowl  of  a 
fsalmon. 

Speaking  of  Deer,  we  call  bois  what  the  English  call  horns,  or 
head ;  and  we  say,  un  bois  de  cerf,  de  daim,  de  chevreuit,  the  horns 
or  head  of  a  stag,  deer,  roe^buck ;  but  we  call  come  the  same 
when  it  is  wrought  and  manufactured:  as,  le  manche  de  mon 
couteau  est  de  come  de  cerf,  the  handle  of  my  knife  is  of  a  deer'& 
horn. 

LXIL  The  sounds  of  birds  and  of  beasts : 
Lesoiseaux  chantent  S^gazouillent,*B\rds  sing  and  chirp. 


Le  perroquet  parle, 
La  pie  caquette, 
Le  merle  siffle, 
La  colombe  gemit, 
Lecoq  chantef, 
Lapoule  glousse, 
Le  corbeau  ^  la  grenouillel 
croassent,  y 

Le  chien  aboie  is  hurle, 


The  parrot  talks. 
The  magpie  chatters. 
The  blackbird  whistles. 
The  dove  cooes, 
^rhe  cock  crows +. 
The  hen  clucks. 

The  raven  and  the  frog  croak. 

The  dog  barks  and  howls. 


*    And  the  sirigiRg,    chirping,  or        f  ^t  coche  la  poule ;  and  treads  tlie 
warbling  of  birds,  is  called  by  the     ben. 
French  ramage, 

Oo 
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Verbs  which,  together  with  a  Noun, 


Les  petits  chiensjappent, 
Le  chat  miaule,  iijue, 
Le  hup  hurle, 
Le  renard  glapit, 
Le  liivre  crie, 
La  brebis  bile, 
Le  serpent  siffle, 
Le  pourceau  grogne, 
Le  cJieval  hennit, 
L'dne  brait, 

Le  bcRtif  6;  la  vache  beuglent  7 
^  meugleut,  3 

Le  taureau  mugit, 
Le  Hon  rugit. 


The  puppies  ye^. 

The  cat  mews,  aiid  purra. 

The  wolf  howls. 

The  fox  yelps. 

The  haie  squeaks. 

The  sheep  bleats,  or  bsjs. 

The  snake  hisses. 

The  hog  graots. 

The  horse  neighs. 

The  ass  brays. 

The  ox  and  cow  bellow. 

The  bull  roars. 
The  lion  roars. 


Sf  III.  A  List  of  Verbs,  attended  by  a  Noun  without  tm  Artkk 
which  form  both  together  but  one  particular  idea. 


Ajouter  foi, 

Tacc^s, 
affaire,  or 
besoin, 
app6tit, 
bon, 


} 


Avoir  -< 


grcnd,  }  •PP^*'*' 

faim,  *) 

grand'  faim,  3 

soif, 

grand'  soif, 

froid,    1 

chaud,  3 

cours, 

envie, 

dessein, 

droit, 

6gard, 

Goutume, 

esp^rance, 

compassion, 

pitie, 

hont^ 

attention, 

part, 

patience^ 


To  give  credit. 

To  have  free  access  to. 

To  have  to  do,  or 

To  want,  to  be  in  need  of. 

To  have  a  stomach,  or 

—  an  appetite. 

To  have  a  good  stomach. 
To  be  hungry. 

—  very  hungry. 

To  be  dry,  or  thirsty. 

—  very  dry. 

Tobe\ff' 

I  not,  or  warm. 

To  take,  to  be  in  vogue. 

To  have  a  mind.  [tend. 

To  have  a  design,  to  design j  to  in- 

To  have  a  right. 

To  have  a  regard. 

To  use,  to  be  wont 

To  hope. 

To  compassionate,  to  connnisendi 

To  pity i  to  hate  a  pity  of. 

To  be  ash>amed. 

To  attend. 

To  have  a  share,  to  beconetmdin 

To  Ka-ce  ']^al%«.nce» 
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''confiance, 
peur, 

connoissance 
permission^ 
carte  blanche^ 
plein  pouvoir, 
tout  pouvcnr, 
lieu, 
sujet, 
raison, 
justice, 
soin, 

grand  soin, 
ordre, 
occasion. 


,avw, 


} 


*-To  have< 


Toir 


} 


To  repose  a  confidence  in. 
To  be  afraid,  to  fear. 
To  have  notice., 

''leave,  or 

nver. 
^         ower,  and 

liberty, 
room, 

Of, 

reason, 
juetice. 

care,  [ciirt* 

a  great,  or  specia: 

order. 

jm  opportunity. 
To  be  obligated. 
To  be  in  the  rvrong. 
To  be  very  much  in  the  zffrong 
To  quake  with  horror. 
To  sail  with  wind  ajtd  tide. 
To  liave  a  quarrel. 
To  respect  to. 
>,  ^the  headrache. 

the  toothrache . 

sore  eyes. 

sore  feet. 

the  bellyache. 

a  sore  nose, 
"^sore  ears. 


obligation, 

tort, 

grand  tort, 

horreur, 

vent  &  maree, 

querelle, 

rapport, 

^k  la  tdte 
aux  dents, 
aux  yeux, 
aux  pieds, 
^^,  J  au  ventre, 
I  au  cote, 
I  au  bras, 

a  r^paule, 
I  au  nez, 
^4 1'or^e,  4fc. 
C  pouilles,     7  To  call  names,  to  rail  at  one  at  a  strange 


^To  have< 


!hanter, 


r  pouilles,     llo  call  names,  to  rati  at  one  at  i 
3  goguettes,  3      rate.    To  rattle  one  bitterly. 
"j  matines,  1  y^  ^^^  C  mxitins, 
V.  v^pres,   3  *  t  vespers. 


r  chicane, 
„       ,      J  fortune, 

Cmalheur, 
)ouper  cours, 
)oupereourt, 
lourir  risque. 


To  cavil. 

To  seek  one*s  fortune. 

To  pick  a  quarrel. 

To  hunt  for  misfortune* 

To  stop  the  course 

To  abridge. 

To  run  tlie  risk. 


i 
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Verbs  w\tch,  together  with  a  Soun, 


Demander 


Dire 


vengeance^ 

^  audience^ 
avis* 

caution,  J,      J 
compte, 
^  conseil, 
I  gr&cei  pardon^ 
<|uartier, 
justice, 
i  raison, 
^satisfaction, 
Demeurer  court, 
fvrai, 
J  faux, 
^  matines, 
V  vepres,  Sfc. 
'atteinte, 
audience, 
avis, 

beau  jeu, 
conseil, 
caution, 

carriere  d  son  esprit, 
cong6, 
courage, 
permission, 
envie, 
exemple, 
parole, 
Donner-^  pouvoir, 

plein  pouvoir, 

tout  pouvoir, 

carte  blanche 

part, 

ordre, 

charge, 

vent, 

legon, 

heure, 

jour, 

cours, 

prise, 


[ 


To  call  for  revenge. 

audience. 

advice, 

a  security. 

an  account. 

coufisel. 

one^s  pardon. 
To  beg  quarter. 
To  demand  justice. 

V  To  demand  a  satisfaction. 

To  be  at  a  standi  mum ;  to  stop 
To  speak  the  truth. 
To  say  a  falsehood. 

matins, 

vespers^  &c. 
to  strike  at. 
to  give  an  audience. 
To  give  advice^  to  let  one  know 
To  give  fair  play. 
To  give  counsel. 
To  give  bailj  a  security. 
To  give  one*s  wit  fall  scope. 
To  give  leave,  (also)  a  holiday- 
To  encourage. 
To  give  permission. 
To  put  in  mind,  to  set  one  agog. 
To  set  an  eommple. 
To  give  word. 
To  give  power 

To    give    fall    power   and 
liberty. 

To  impart  a  thing  to  one. 

To  give  orders. 

To  charge  one. 

To  give  vent. 

To  give  a  lesson. 

To  appoint  an  hour. 

To  fa:  upon  a  day, 

2b  make  a  thing  current. 

C  To  give  one  an  advantage,  tf 

\     hold  upon  one. 


} 
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i^quaitier^ 
qiiittancei 

lieuy 
sujet, 
raison, 
^occasioiiy 
r  raison^ 
\  malice,    7 
tendre  <  finedse,   5 
J  raillerie, 
Lvfepres, 
ichapper  belle, 
^abjuration, 
abstinence, 
alliance, 
alte, 
aiguade, 
amas, 
argent  de — 

iiti6,  I 

arrfet,     \ 

afFaire, 
attention, 
ire  -<  binet, 
cas  de, 
compte, 
afFront, 
banqueroute, 
bonne,  ou         7 
mauvaise  mine, ) 
bricbe, 
bombance, 
bonne  ch^rej 
grand'  diire, 
choix, 
d6pit, 
\difficultfc. 


amitie, 


{ 


To  give  quarter.  [charge. 

To  give,  write  a  receipt  or  dis- 
To  give  a  rendezvous,  to  make 

an  afftrmativey   to  appoint  a 

place  to  meet. 

r  room, 

rr     '     1  occasion. 
10  mve< 

^      \  reason. 

K.an  opportunity. 

'  To  understand  reason  and  sense. 

To  be  acquainted  mth  the  jest. 

To  take  a  joke  well. 

To  be  at  vespers. 

To  escape  it  narrowly. 

To  abjure,  to  recant. 

Tofast. 

To  make  an  alKance. 

To  halt. 

To  take  in  fresh  water. 

To  heap  up. 

To  raise  money  with — 

To  show  oneself  kind  to  one,  or 

to  make  much  of  him. 
To  make  an  arrest  upon  one,  to 

arrest  him. 
To  make  an  end  of  a  business. 
To  attend,  to  miria. 
To  make  use  of  a  save-all. 
To  value. 
To  assure  oneself. 
To  affront. 

To  break,  to  turn  a  bankrupt. 
"-  To  put  a  good  or  bad  face  on  the 

matter. 
To  cut. 

To  feast,  to  live,  to  feed  luxu- 
riously^ 

To  make  choice,  to  choose. 
To  spite,  to  vex. 
To  make  a  scruple 
062 
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Verbs  which,  iogeiher  with  a  Nimn, 


Fwre     < 


^conscience, 

to  temple. 

compassion. 

to  raise  compasston^ 

coufidence. 

.  to  trust  a  secret  wOh  <^e. 

corps  neuf. 

*  to  take  a  new  lease* 

eclat. 

to  break  out,  to  come  abroad. 

envie, 

to  raise  envy. 

empletle, 

to  marketftobargainftppurchoK. 

^preuve. 

to  experiment. 

excuse. 

to  beg  pardon. 

face, 

to  face. 

feu, 

to  fire. 

long  feu. 

tojlash  in  the  pan,  to  miss  fire. 

faute^ 

to  miss  one  things  to  want  it. 

ffete. 

to  give  one  a  kind^ntertainrneiU. 

feinte. 

to  pretend,  to  dissemble. 

fond^ 

to  depend  upon. 

fortune. 

to  make  a  fortune. 

fliche. 

*  to  make  a  shift. 

front. 

to  face. 

foi. 

to  prove. 

grace. 

to  favour. 

gloired'une  chose, 

C  topride,ortakea  prideinathing 
l  to  value  onesdfupon  it. 

gras  ou  maigre. 

to  eatfiesh,  or  abstain  from  it. 

honneur. 

to  do  honour. 

d^shonneur, 

to  disgrace. 

honte. 

to  shame,  to  disgrace  one. 

horreui; 

to  strike  with  horror. 

insulte, 

to  abuse,  to  insult. 

,  injure, 

to  do  an  injury,  to  offend. 

inventaire^ 

to  make  an  inventory. 

impression, 

to  make  an  impression. 

justice. 

to  do  justice. 

jour  (se  faire) 

to  make  way,  to  break  through. 

march  6, 
inain  basse, 

to  make  a  bargain,  dnt^remeni 
to  put  all  to  Me  sword. 

mine  de. 

to  look  as  if,  to  seem. 

montre,>  . 
parade,  3 

to  make  a  parade  ow  shmc. 

naufrage. 

to  suffer  shipwreck,  t6  be  wrecked 

ombrage, 

to  give  an  umbrage. 

pacte. 

to  make  a  pact. 

-par^ 

to  impart,  to  communicate. 

fomn  but  one  particular  Idea. 


4ei 


< 


pan, 

gf^eure, 

pitie, 

peine, 

plaisir, 

peur, 

partie, 

penitence, 

present, 

place, 

provision, 


>     to  lay,  to  lay  a  wager 


{ 


{ 


preuve, 

qiiartier, 

raison, 

reflexion, 

reparation, 

ressort, 

ripaille, 

route, 

satisfaction, 

semblant, 

scrupule, 

sentoelle, 

serment, 

signe, 

tapage, 

tort, 

trafic  ou  commerce, 

trive, 

troph^e, 

vie  qui  dure, 

bonne  vie, 
joyeuse  vie, 
voile. 


I 


} 


to  move  or  ratsepHy^ot  compoitMn 

to  make  uneasy. 

to  do  a  pleasure. 

to  affrisht. 

to  L^e  a  party. 

to  dopenancejto  repent, to  atone/or 

to  make  a  present,  to  present  with. 

to  make  room. 

to    provide,    or   supply  oneself 
with. 

to  prove. 

to  give  quarter,  to  spare. 

to  pledge  one,  to  satisfy  one. 

to  reflect. 

to  make  a  satisfaction. 

to  fly  back  again,  to  spring, 

tofiast,  to  junket. 

to  sail,  to  be  bound  to  (a  sea  term). 

to  do  a  satisfaction. 

to  pretend,  to  feign,  to  make  as  if 
one  were. 

to  scruple. 

to  stand  sentry. 

to  make  an  oath. 

to  make  a  sign,to  beckon,nod,wiH'k. 

to  make  a  clutter,  to  keep  a  racket. 

to  wrong. 

to  traffic,  to  deal,  to  trade. 

to  forbear. 

to  glory  in  a  thing,  to  pride  one- 
self in  it. 

to  use,  to  make  use  of. 

to  live  within  compass. 

to  spare  oneself 

to  lead  a  merry  life, 
to  set  sail,  to  make  sad. 


4tte 


Verbs  which,  together  mth  a  Noun, 


II  fait,  < 


Filer 

Gdgner 

Jeter 

Lftche 
Laisser 

lier, 


us  > 


Mettre 


Obtenir 


Parler 


Prendre 


^jour, 

clair, 

nvatf 

sombre, 

obscur, 

chaud, 

froid, 

beau 

mauvab  ^tempfti 

vilain 

sale,      1 

crolt6,  i 

du  brouillard, 

du  veutp 

aoleil, 
^clair  de  luoe, 

doux, 

pays, 

feu  8c  flammes, 

prise, 

pardie, 
raiiiili6         1 
I  commerce,  3 
rbas, 

j  pied  d  terre, 
(.ordre  i  ses  affaires, 
pemiissioi^ 

'raison, 

clair, 

juste, 
-^  vrai, 

Francois, 

Latiu,^ 
I^Anglois,  Sfc. 
r  courage, 
1  patience, 
1  terre, 
Cfoad, 


It  is^ 


'^day-Ught,  or 
broadly* 
night  n 
cloudy, 
dusk,, 
hot.  ,.,-,. 

cold.  .V 


'T.-,M 


dirty* 

the  wind  blows,  it  ismndy. 

the  sun  shines. 

it  is  moon  light,  th^smxmshiH 

to  give  fair  words. 

to  scamper  away. 

to  fret  and  fume. 

to  let  go  one^s  hold. 

to  leave  word* 

to  engage  in  a  friendship  an 

correspondence  with  otie. 
to  bring  forth, 
to  put  an  end. 
to  light  or  alight, 
to  settle  one*s  affairs, 
to  obtain  leave. 


>io  speak    < 


reason,  or 

plain  sense, 
right, 
the  truth. 


French. 

Latin. 

English,  iiCk 
to  be  disheartetied,  to  despond 
to  lose  patietice* 
to  go  out  ofot{e*s  dqd]^. 
to  drive  with  the  anchqn 


Jwrm  btU  one  particular  Idea. 
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8r 


ter 


baggage,   3 

bonheur, 
malheur, 
guignoii, 
compassioB, 
coup, 
prijudice, 
ewne, 

t^moignage, 
honneur, 
Lrespect, 
ayantage, 
chair, 
courage, 
conseil,  7 
avis,       3 

CODg6, 

garde, 

feu, 

confiance, 

connoissance, 

couleur, 

cours, 

heure, 

example  sur  quel-  C 


xidre'< 


quun, 
faveur, 
fin, 
goftt, 

jour,  I 

haleine, 
langue, 
naissance, 
m6decine, 

piti6,     ^ 

part,       7 
uit^r&t,   3 
plaisir, 
.place. 


I 


to  pack  away,  to  pack  up  one^s  all. 
to  truss  up  bag  and  baggage. 

to  bear  <  til     >luck. 

Ibad  3 
to  pity, 

to  hit  or  strike  home* 
to  prejudice,  to  be  prgudicioi. 
to  oear  envy, 
to  bear  witness, 
to  honour, 
to  respect. 

to  take  advantage  of. 
to  gather  jiesh. 
to  cheer  up,  to  take  courage. 

to  take  one^s  advice. 

to  take  one's  leave  of  one. 

to  take  care  or  notice. 

to  take  or  catch  fire. 

to  confide. 

to  take  notice  or  to  inform  oneself. 

to  begin  to  be  brown. 

to  take,  to  be  in  vogue. 

to  fix  upon  a  time,  day,  and  hour. 

to  take  example  by  one,  to  square 

one^s  life  or  conduct  by  his. 
to  get  favour, 
to  end. 
to  like, 
to  appoint  a  day,  to  make  an 

assignation, 
to  take  on^s  breath, 
to  get  intelligence,  to  find  out. 
to  be  bom. 
to  take  physic* 
to  take  pity,  or  compassion,  to 

commiserate, 
to  take  a  part,  to  concern  oneself 

in  a  thing, 
to  take  pleasure,  to  delight, 
to  take  one's  place. 


i 
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Verbs  which,  together  with  a  Noun, 


patience,  < 


Prendre    "^ 


possession^ 

pied, 

racine, 

stance, 

sei, 

soin,  < 

Buit,{8aidqfa  candle) 

terre, 

pr6texte, 

.parti, 
Pr^tei*  serment, 
Promettre  monts  &  merveilles, 
Kecevoir  ordre, 

compte,     \ 

gorge,       I 

gloire, 

grace, 
Rcndre     ^  kommage, 

justice, 

raison, 

service, 

t^moignage, 

visite, 
Savoir  gr£, 

i^bon, 

compte, 

lieu, 

t^te, 

parole, 
Tenir        -^  pied  (4  boule^ 

table  ouverte, 

boutique, 

caf6, 

^cabaret,  ^c. 
Tirer  avantage  or  parti  de^ 
Vivre  content, 
Vouloir  mal  d  quelqu'un. 


L: 


to  take  patience,  to  hear  or  wtai 

patiently^ 
to  enter  into  j)09seuion. 
to  take,  to  set  footing, 
to  take  root,  to  strike,set  afooting, 
to  take  one's  place  (m). 
to  take  salt, 
to  take  care  of,  to  look  to,  or  tf/trr 

a  thins, 
to  be  ligntir^y  to  light. 
to  land,  to  get  ashore. 
to  take  a  pretence, 
to  enlist  as  a  soldier^ 
to  take  an  oath, 
to  promise  wonders, 
to  receive  orders, 
to  account  for,  or  give  an  acanaA 

for. 
to  bring  off  the  stomach,  to  £t 

gorge,  to  refund, 
to  give  glory, 
to  return  thank». 
to  pay  homage, 
to  do  justice, 
to  give  an  account  of. 
to  do  service, 
to  witness, 
to  pay  a  visit, 
to  take  a  thing  kindly, 
to  stand  firm,  not  to  get  over, 
to  make  account,  to  vcUue. 
to  be  as  or  in  the  place  of. 
to  coperdth  one,to  oppose,  to  rai$t* 
to  be  as  good  as  otie's  word, 
to  stand  foir. 
to  keep  an  open  table, 
to  be  a  shop-keeper, 
to  keep  a  cofffe^houm* 
to  keep  an  ale-house,  &c. 
to  make  an  advantage  of.       ,i^ 
to  live  contentedly.     '       '       ,<] 
to  bear  one  a  gru^e. 


/ 


French  Ferbs,  S^c  4(U^ 

To  f€bkh  add  the  adnoune  used  with  c'est :  a$,  c'ett  f&cheux, 
lommage,  honteux,  S^c.    It  is  sad,  pity,  a  shame. 

%  IV.  Obseroatiomvpon  Vbbbs^  considered  with  respect  to  the 

Idiom  of  the  English  Tongue^ 

lY  B  have  seen  how  verbs  are  conjugated  in  Englbh  by  means 
yi  these  signs,  do,  did;  shall,  will;  can,  may;  might,  could, 
ihould,  would;  and  let;  which,  being  put  before  the  verb,  dis- 
tinguish its  moods  and  tenses,  except  the  preterite,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  particular  termination.  But  the  same  particles 
are  also  verbs,  having  particular  significations  of  themselves, 
iivhich  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  their  nature  of  signs* 
In  order  to  which  make  the  following  observations : 

1**.  Do  and  did  are  construed  with  any  verb,  to  express  its 
present  or  past  action  more  fully,  distinctly,  and  emphatically ; 
as,  I  do  love,  for  Hove  (J'aime) ;  I  did  love,  for  I  loved  (J'aimois^ 
or  J'axmai).     But 

Do  and  did  signify  only  action  of  themselves,  and  are  ex- 
pressed in  French  by  faire,  being  conjugated  like  other  verbs 
with  their  sisns,  except  m  the  present  and  imperfect  tenses  : 


jy 


res.      f  do,  Jefais, 

Fut.       I  shall  or  will  do,  Jeferai. 

Cond.     I  should,  would,  S^c.  do,  Jeferois.         [Conjugation* 

Comp.    I  have  done,  S^c.  J'aifait,  inc.  as  in  the  sixth 

2*.  fVill  and  would,  or  wou^d,  which  denote  the  time  to  eome 

when  they  are  placed  before  verbs,  are  also  used  in  the  sense  of 

willing;    to  wit,  when  they  imply  or^,  command,  will,  and 

earnestness  of  desire ;  as, 

I  will  have  you  do  so ;  Je  veux  que  vousfassiez  cela. 

He  will  not  have  him  study ;  //  ne  veut  pas  qu  il  itudie. 
You  would  have  us  do  it ;        Vous  vouliez  que  nous  le  fissions 
YouawiiZdhaveushaddoneit;  Fbz^  vouliez  ou  t'oz/5  voudriez 

que  nous  Veussionsfait. 
Pres  and  Ftc^.  Iwill,  Jet^eiur.  Jevoudrai,  for  I  am  or  shall  be 
willing. 

Imp.    ^2  CJetoulois,  C       I  was  "| 

Pret.   ( 1  )  Je  voulus,  1 .      I  was  I  |- 

Cond.  \^}J^  voudrois,  f       I  would,  &c.  be       ?^ 

Comp.  J^  \.  J'ai,  J'avois  voulu,  &c.  t       I  have,  I  had  been  J  '\ 
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3"*.  Should  or  shou'd,  is  the  sign  of  the  conditipnal,  bi^g«' 
nerally  denotes  the  necessity  zud  duty  of  doing  ajwiig.  &iia- 
plies  and  stands  for  must  or  ought,  and  is  made  in  I^t^dli  1^4>e 
conditional  tenses  of  devoir  .-as,  .'  /  * 

We  should  do  that ;  Nous  devnomfaire  cela. 
They  should  not  lose  their  time;  tU  ne  devroient  j>asferdre  I^ 

temps,  ^ 

You  should  have  learnt  your  lesson ;    Vous  auriez  du  appitnin 

votre  lefon. 

4<'.  Can  and  could,  may  and  might,  import  poteerwdfossibi' 
lily,  and  are  almost  always  taken  in  the  sense  of  being  aole,  sad 
made  in  French  by  pouvoir,  though  might  and  could  axe  oftiOKX 
used  as  sisns,  than  can  and  may :  as, 

They  could  not  do  it ;  lis  ne  pouvoient pas  lefiure. 

You  could  or  mi^ht  work  ;  Vous  pouiTiez  travai(kr. 

He  could  or  migiu  //ar€  done  that ;  //  auroit  pujaire  cela. 
I  could  or  mig/r^  have  gone  thither ;  J'aurois  pu  y  aller. 
I  ra/i  or  may  do  it ;  Je  puis  lefoire. 

That  we  may  see ;  .^//  ^z/e  nous  toyions,  or  puisdomvotr. 

Tliat  1  m/g/i/  read ;  ^/f//  9^^jc  lusse,  or  queje  pusse  lire. 

N.  B.  Though  there  is  a  dijjerence  heluieen  co\Ad  and  mighty  iSil 
they  cannot  be  used  in  English  promiscuously  the  one  for  the  Mer^ 
yet  I  have  coupled  them  together  in  the  aforesaid  examples,  beeem 
there  is  but  one  way  to  render  them  in  French,  to  wit,  the  cwidi- 
tional  fffisro/* pouvoir. 

5^1nlifrht.  7    1  ^-     '^  before  an  in- f  .  ,, 

I  could    \J^P^^^^''^^^f  hniiive,  hell^g\pofivolr,    to  he  able; 


l*would,     Jevoudrois,  f  J^^he  cTnT 


f  devoir,  ought  or  iiio<li 

when  the  same  come  before  a  Compound  tense  of  th^  infinitive^ 
they  must  be  made  in  the  French  by  tlie  Compound  of  the  Coi^ 
ditional  of  the  aforesaid  verbs,  and  the  Compound  of  the  Eif- 
lish  infinitive,  without  any  preposition  before  :  as, 

I  could  have  \  ^'"  *^'^'  -^ '""°"  9^  fain  tela.    ,  ,, 

I  would  Aare  <fon«  that,  J'aur6urTouIa>  or  M^ait^^treM^ 
I  should  Aore     7  j       .l  ^     i>       •  J    >^        ?    •'''  ''■ 
1  ought  to  have  I  ^"^  ^**'  -^  ■"*»»  ♦^"Z"*'"*  '=*^- 


im^f^MVfiHf^  f  .imcl  I  <Higt|it,Ve  ^mfi,  J'oi  (rf«.: 


T  >^' 


tfff    ;:Wt«9tfp 


with  respect  to  the  Etighsh  Idiom.  ^^7 


^*j 


^^;,  J^  all  odiei:  cases  do, did,  shell,  will,  should,Siic*  are  only  signs 
;  ^Jvbich  (with  the  verb  to  which  they  are  joined)  are  expressed  in 
French  by  one  word  only,  to  wit,  the  person  of  any  tense  simple 
or  compound.    Therefore  do  not  say, 

Jefm  aimer,  '\     rj'aime,  I  do  love. 

Je  faisob,  or  fis  travailler,         f  ^  \  ''^  travaillai,      I  did  work 
JVous  voulons,  or  voudrons  aller,  >%  J  Noti5iro//5,weshallorwillgo. 
rbusvouliez,orvoudriezaroir,  V      J  Fot/^at/mz,  you  would  have. 
Je  voudrok /aire  cela,  )     \.Jeferois  cela,  Iwould  dc  that. 

Though  it  is  som^mes  indifferent  to  say  with  the  signs  could, 
•  *iay,  might. 
'      Je  ferois  cela,  or  Je  pourroisybtVf  cela ;  I  could  do  that. 

Jfin  queje  le  fasse,  or  ^ueje  puisse  lejaire ;  That  I  mi^  do  it. 

js(/Iii  jfttV/ apprtt,  or  qt^ilf  hi  apprendre;  That  he  might  learn. 

Again :  Do  not  say 
Je  veux  avoir  vom  faire  cela,  or  Je  vewx  vous  avoir  faire  cela ; 
but  Je  tenx  que  vous  f assiez  cela ;  I  will  have  you  do  diat. 

Nous  ne  voulions  pas  avoir  eux  venir,  or  les  avoir  venir ;  but  Nous 
he  voulions  pas  m'tls  vinssent ;  We  would  not  have  tiiem  come. 

Je  devois  avoir  fait  cela ;  but  Je  devois,  or  J^aurois  du  faire 
;  ,c^/a  ;  I  should  have  done  that,  or  ought  to  have  done  that. 
..,  Vouspouviez,  or  pourriez  Favoirfait;  but  Vous  auriez  pu  le 
\  faire ;  You  might  have  done  that,  or  You  could  have  done  it. 

//  vouloit  avoir  nous  avoir  fait  cela,  or  //  nous  auroit  eu  fait 
cela ;  but  //  vouloit  que  nous  fissions  cela,  or  //  voudroit  que  nous 
Veussionsfait :  He  would  have  had  us  done  that,  ^t. 

6°,  Will  and  shall  are  sometimes  left  out  in  English  after  the 
'    conjunction  when,  denoting  a  future*  action ;  but  the  verb  must 
always  be  expressed  in  the  future  in  French :  as. 

When  we  have  done  that,  for  When  we  shall  liAve  done  that, 

QMand  nous  Kxxvoii&fait  cela. 
When  he  is  come,  or  when  he  comes,  for  When  he  shall 
or  fssill  have  come ;  Quand  il  sera  venu. 
It  is  to  be  noted  here  also,  that  we  use  the  present  tense,  and 
never  the  future,  after  the  conjunction  si,  if,  in  a  great  many 
cases,  when  it  is  understood  in  English  with  the  future :  as, 
,  .^  . ;      ,  If  he  shaU  come,   sHl  vient ;  though  we  say, 

Jenesais  ^'tVviendra,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  will  come. 

7**.  The  English  use  the  signs  shall,  will,  8cc.  without  any  verb 

^^iiptedsed  in  the  'second  part  of  the  sentence^  or^n  answei^  to  a 

-question;  but  we  always  i^pe^t  in  French  the ftt^H^ or  xscsoifir 
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tional  of  the  verb,  expressed  in  the  first  part  of  the  sentence,  or 
the  future  oifaire;  as, 
Will  you  do  that  ?  I  will.     Foulez-vou»faire  cda,  or  fern  tm 

cela  ?    Je  leferai,  and  not  Je  veux. 
He  will  have  me  do  that:  but  /  shall  not.    11  vetU  ^uejefam 

cela ;  maisje  ne  le  fenipaSf  or  maitje  n*en  ferai  rien. 
Learn  that  this  afternoon;   /  at//.     Apprenez  cela  taniU:  Jt 

/'apprendrai. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  word  do,  have,  or  didy  atancKng  for  a 
present  or  preterite,  expressed  in  the  question  to  which  we  an- 
swer:  which  tense  must  be  repeated  in  French  in  the  answer:  a% 
Do  you  know  him  ?    Yes,  I  do* 

Le  connoissez-vous  ?  Out,  je  le  connois ;  and  not  oia  jefais. 
Have  you  done  that  ?    Yes,  I  have. 

AveZ'VOUS  fait  cela  ?    Oui,je  tai  fait ;    and  not,    out,  J*<d» 
Did  you  go  to  Court  yesterday  ?    Yes,  I  did* 

AUate^ooui  hier,  d  la  Courf    Oui,  fy  allai,  or  J'y  fas. 
Observe,  that  in  such  cases  the  verb  repeated  is  also  attended 
by  its  relation. 

Moreover,  observe,  that  the  verb  vouloir  governs,  as  an  active 
verb,  a  noun  in  the  first  state,  for  its  direct  Regimen;  and  wip 
not  take  after  it  any  such  verb  as  have,  get,  or  take,  before  its 
uoun,  as  in  English  :  as, 

Foulez-^ous  un  livre,  and  not  rbu/e;r-voi/<  avoir  unlivref 
Will  you  have  a  book  ? 

En  voulez'vous  un  ecu  ?  Will  you  take  a  crown  for  it  ?  : 
FouleZ'VOus  du  tabac  dans  voire  tahatiire?  and  not  Fodt^ 
V0U3  avoir  du,  8cc.  Will  you  have  any  snuff  in  your  boxf^ 
It  is  the  same  with  avoir :  as, 
JTai  un  beau  tableau  a  vendre;  I  have  got  a  fine  picture  l6 

8°.  To  express  the  continuance  of  an  action  or  thiagi  <* 
English,  the  verb  is  varied  in  all  its  tenses,  by  the  gerund^  iflA 
the  verb  substantive  to  be :  as. 


Pres. 
Imp.     1 
Pret.    S 

Con*  \ 

Fut. 


I  am  writing, 
I  was  writing, 
I  have  been  writing, 


\d 


"I  write. 

I  wrote.  ; 

Instead  J  I  did  write.        ** 

of      I  I  have  writieik  '^ 

I  had  written*  '^ 

LlshaUwnte.    ^^^ 


I  had  been  wriUng. 
I  shall  be  writing. 

That  continuance  of  action  is  likewise  expresMl  in 
by  the  several  tenses  of  itre,  but  with  the  present  toase 
Ibe  infinitive,  preceded  by  the  i^eposition  a  instead  of  die 
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I  am  writing ;  Je  suis  a  icrire, 

I  was  writing ;  J'itois  d  ecrire. 

What  were  you  doing  ?  Qu'est-ce  que  vous  etiez  a  f aire  ? 

When  I  f  hall  be  finishing  my  work ;  Pendant  que  je  serai  <) 
^nir  mon  ouvrage. 

Sometimes  a  is  put  before  the  English  gerund. 

Sometimes  also  that  continuance  of  an  action  is  expressed  iii 
French  by  turning  the  verb  to  be,  aod  the  gerund,  into  a  recipro- 
cal verb :  as. 

It  is  a  doing ;  Cela  sefait^  or  On  est  a  lefaire. 

Ilie  work  was  then  forwarding ;  U outrage  s'avanfoit  alors. 

Observe,  that  those  ways  of  speaking  are  sometimes  necessa- 
rily expressed  by  on :  as.  The  house  is  building ;  On  est  a  bdtir 
la  maison,  or  only  On  b&tit  la  maison. 

While  the  house  was  building.  Pendant  qu!on  etoit  a  batir  la 
nutisott,  or  Pendant  qu*on  bdtiss4^it  la  maison,  which  is  better  tlian 
Pendant  que  la  maisou  se  bdtit  or  se  bdtissoit. 

§  V.     Of  the  Construction  of  certain  English  Particles,  with 

respect  to  French. 

Xhe  English  use  their  adverbs  of  place,  here,  there,  where, 
compounded  with  those  particles,  of,  by^  upon,  about,  in,  with, 
instead  of  tlie  pronouns,  this,  that,  which,  and  what,  with  the 
same  particles :  as. 


hereof,  for 

thereof, 

whereof, 

hereby, 

thereby, 

whereby, 

hereupon, 

thereupon, 

whereupon, 

hereabouts. 


of  this, 

of  that, 

of  what,  of  which, 

by  this, 

by  that. 


de  ceci,  or  ^en. 

de  cela,  or  (Ten. 

de  quoi,  duquel,  desquels,  dont 

par  ceci. 

par  B,  par  cela. 
by  what,  by  which,   par  qui,  par  lequely  par  oti. 
upon  this,  sur  ceci. 

upon  that,  sur  cela,  Id-^lessus. 

upon  what,  or  which,  stir  quoi* 


about  thU  place, 
thereabouts,  about  that  place, 
whereabouts,  about  what  place. 


herein, 
therein, 
wherein, 
herewith, 

therewith, 
wherewith. 


in  this, 

in  that, 

in  what,  in  which, 

with  this, 

with  that. 


amiour  dHci,  ici  aiUour. 
autour  de  la.  Id  autour. 
en  quel  endroit,  oilj  rersoi. 
en  ceci. 
en  cela. 
en  quoi. 
avec  ceci. 
avec  cela. 


with  what,  or  which,  avec  quoi,  avec  lequel. 
Whose  and  its  (dont)  are  also  used  instead  of,  of  zchom^  of 
which,  of  it  (duquel,  desquels,  de  iaquelle,  desquelles). 
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\  VI.    Of  the  various  Significations  and  Constructions  of  the 

Jrarticle  que. 

It  ought  to  have  been  observed,  all  along  this  treatise  oathe 
French  language,  that  there  are  many  particles,  which,  thou^ 
the  same  with  respect  to  their  fonn,  yet  are  very  different  witb 
respect  to  their  nature,  or  considered  grammatically.  Thus  le, 
/a,  leSf  articles,  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  ie,  la,  ksy 

!>ronouns :  a  preposition  from  a  verb :  leur  pronoun  personal  from 
tur  pronoun  possessive ;  5t  conjunction  conditional  from  si  con- 
junction dubitative,  and  si  comparative :  as  likewise  several  odier 
words  which  are  sometimes  adverbs,  sometimes  prepositions,  and 
sometimes  conjunctions, '  according  to  the  relation  in  which  tfaejr 
stand  to  the  parts  of  speech.  But  of  all  these  particles  there ^ 
none  mor^  variously  used,  and  that  gives  more  perplexity  to  the 
learner,  in  the  construing  of  French  Authors,  than  the  partick 
que.  ^rherefore  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  make  a  particular  sectioa 
of  this  particle,  and  collect  together  all  its  several  constructions. 
Que  is  the  fourth  state  of  the  pionoun  relative  qui,  for  bodi 
genders  and  numbers,  and  is  said  of  all  sorts  of  objects,  rationsL 
irrational,  animate,  and  inanimate :  as,  L'homme,  lafemme  qae 
vous  voyez ;  The  man  or  woman  whom  you  see :  Xes  malheurs  qce 
vous  apprihendez ;  The  misfortunes  which,  or  that  you  fear. 

%  Such  relative  pronouns  whom,  which,  are  most  times  left  out  in  English. 

Que  is  the  fourth  state,  and  even  the  first  (though  seldoQi^ 
of  the  pronoun  interrogative  quoi  (what) :  as.  Que  dites<(mSm 
QuW-ce  que  vous  dites?  What  do  you  say  ?  QWest-ce  que  de  nom^ 
What  wretched  creatures  are  we  i  .s 

Que  is  the  second  and  third  state  of  the  pronoun  relative  s^i 
interrogative  que  and  quoi,  standing  for  de  qui,  de  quoi,  dont,  aqifk* 
d  quoi,  for  both  genders  and  numbers :  as,   Oest  de  vous  qij^l 
park ;  It  is  you  they  are  speaking  of.  Oest  a  vous  qu'on  s'ath^fl^ 
To  you  they  make  application.     (See  p.  259y  B.) 

Que  is  a  partitle  of  which  most  conjunctions  are  com 
as,  ^n  que.  That ;  De  sorte  que.   So  that ;  Ptosque, 
Qiioique,  Although,  &c. 

Que  is  a  conjunction,  used  in  the  second  part  of  a 
joined  to  the  first  by  the  enclitic  Sf,  instead  of  repeadi^ 
conjunction  si,  expressed  at  the  head  of  the  firnt  senteqce^ 
this ^iie  governs  the  subjunctive:  as,  S'il  le  souhaite,  S^ qo^^, 
le  voutiez;  if  he  desires  it,  and  you  will  have  it  so.  #i( 

Que  is  used  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  in  lieu  oC  th^  c 
tions  CoimTze, /or  j^ue  (as, when),  though  they  were  npt  expj 
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foie;  ^%,  Ih  arrivirenif  queya/fois  partir:  They  arrived  as  or 
when  I  was  about  to  depart.  Nomjpartime$f  ipi^il  pleuvoit  a  verse, 
We  set  out  at  a  time  when  it  did  rain  as  fast  as  it  could  pour. 

Wy^fe  pettt^n  <iictnvs  ia  the'fiilA  meiniWH^  of  a  phrase,  QtiS 
is  ^^^eg^retitin  the  second :  %s,  P€Ui'4ir^Mm^'4l,  mais  qa'i7 
ne'^^Ut  pds  fiponser ;  VettMipn  he  loves  her,  but  perhaps  he  is 
uii^'iffini^  to  marry  her. 

Que  'h  u^ed Instead  afiincnns ^, atfani  qtte, sans  t[ue  (unless, 
h^6t€,  vHthotit);  aiid;  like  these  coiAJtiiictionSy  governs  the  sub* 
juilcdve^  tttid  requires  the  negative  ne  before  the  neict  verb :  as, 
Jilne  seNii point  content  qucji?  ne  fesache;  I  shaH  tievei*  be  coii- 
teht^d  unless  I  know  it:  Ve  nHrai point  quVi?fe  ne  soit  venue;  1 
vl^rtiot  go  thither  &^or(^  she  come. 

Qt/e  is  used  for  jusqu^d  ce  que  (till,  until)  and,  like  this  con* 
i^h^tion^  governs  the  subjunctive :  as,  a^l^nifez  qa't7  vienne,  stay 
till  or  until  he  come. 

Que  is  used  for  cependant  (yet,  as  yet):  II  me  verroit  perir, 
qu'il  iCen  seroit  pas  t&ucM ;  He  would  see  me  die,  yet  he  would 
not  be  concerned  at  it :  II  auroit  tout  tor  du  mondej  quV/  en  vou^ 
droit  encore  davantage;  Though  he  should  enjoy  all  the  gold  in 
the  world,  yet  he  would  wish  for  more. 

Que  is  used  instead  of  qfin  que  (that,  to  the  end  that),  and, 
like  this  conjunction,  governs  me  subjunctive:  as,  Jlpprochez, 
que  Je  vous  baise.  Draw  near,  that  I  may  kiss  you :  Je  vousprie 
de  venir  id,  que  je  vous  dxse  quelque  chose;  Pray,  come  hither, 
that  I  may  speak  to  you. 

Que  is  used  in  lieu  of  de  peur  que  lest,  (or  for  fear  of),  and, 
like  this  conjunction,  governs  the  subjunctive,  and  requires  tbc^ 
piiiticle  ne  before  the  verb  :  as,  N^approchezyas  de  ce  chien,  qix^it 
netms  morde ;  Oo  not  go  near  that  dog,  leit  he  should  bite  you» 
Depichons^ious,  que  quelau^un  ne  vienne;  Let  us  make  hast^ 
for  fear  somebody  should  happen  to  come« 

Que  is  used  in  the  place  of  si  or  di%  que  (jij  as  soon  as)  in  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence,  and  governs  tl^  subjunctive:  as,  Qu'i/ 
boive  de  la  b&re^  il  est  maiade  d  la  mort ;  Ifot  IVhen,  or  As'sowi 
as  he  drinks  beer,  he  is  sick  to  death. 

'  Qi/ieh  us^d  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  for  <%7iu$^iie (since); 
SL%  liny  a'qh'une  heurie,  qu'U  estparii;  It  is  bat  an  hour  noos 
he  ifi'ent  dway. 

Qn^llEi  used  for  de  sorttqueiso  ti»t):'  a%  Si  wusn'it€spas$affL 
je  vous  etrillerai,  que  rien  riy  manqtixra^  If  ypu  ai^  not  good^  I 
wiUi|ia^yiittWliiit%, 

Xl«^1i§  o^ed  More  the  second  verb  of  a  seatenoe  beginning 
with  the  conjunction  h  peine,  which  it  servea  to  cotk^o^^  V^^"«^^^, 
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hardly  than) :  as,  ^  peine  fii^'^tV  acheoi  de 'parkr^  ^^*S^'t} 
He  had  hardly  done  speaking,  but  he  exp^ed^orhe  had  ittrsooftfr 
done  speaking,  ^Aait he  expired.  1   :    >;  :- 

Que  (than),  is  used  before  the  noun  or  adiMm^  fbflowng  an 
adverb  conparacive:  as,  Le  man  est  plus  rais^lmiiM;  totfe  it 
ftmme;  The  husband  is  more  reasonable  than  the  wifeV' '  jr/M<fe 
que  c& /eyarVe ;  Rather  fAan  do  it.  ' 

Q/ie,  coming  after  an  adnoun,  signifies  e&mmei  nnk^qutAqUtiM 
the  adnoun  is  preceded  by  tout :  as,  malade  qu'tV  est,  il  ne  sauniU 
xaquer  d  ses  a^aires ;  Being  ill,  he  cannot  attend  buBiti^ss«  Tout 
savant  m'il  est,  il  abienpeu  dejugemerit;  As  learned  ii<  he  is, 
he  has  but  very  little  judgment 

Que,  after  a  noun  of  time,  signifies  quand  (wbeR>;  a*,  Li^jakr 
({u*il partit ;  The  ^9j  when  he  set  out.  '  -*>'       U 

Que,  after  a  noun  of  place,  signifies  od^where);  tsa;Qest  Ak 
cour,  qu'on  avprend  les  maniires  polies ;  It  is  at  court dneJtens 
or  where  one  learns  politeness,  or  polite  ways  of  behavingi      - 

Que,  (let)  denotes  the  third  person  of  the  imflerativeriB, 
Q}i*il parte;  Xie^him  speak.    Quails  rient;  Let  them  laugh.    ' 

Que  is  left  out  iu  these  following  imperative  phrases  of  tlie  sitig.  numb.  Vten- 
dra  qui  voudrn;  Come  who  will.  Sttuve  qui  prut;  Save  himsdf  iHio  can,  or 
let  every  one  make  the  best  of  his  way,  «r  take  to  his  heels.  Qaft  nCtnlk  in 
nuve  ;  Let  him  that  loves  me  follow  me. 

Que  (that)  is  'used  in  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  wlih  the 
indicative ;  but  suoh  sentences  as  these  are  mostly  tides  .'to  s 
chapter  or  section :  as,  Qu^on  ne  peut  prouver  fimmottdlkt^ 
tame,  avant  den  eonnoitre  la  nature,  Sf  que  sa  nature  esttv^SSn- 

grehensihle ;  That  the  immortality  of  die  soul  cannot  be  ]^^ 
efore  its  nature  is  known,  and  that  the  nature  o^  the  soiu^js'Si* 
comprehensible.  .        li  ^ 

Que  is  used  between  two  verbs,  to  determine  and  speoKr  ifae 
sense  of  the  first,  and  governs  sometimes  die  indicatl^^^id 
sometimes  the  subjunctive,  according  to  the  natiti*<e  ain9 
cation  of  the  first  verb.    This  determinate  conjunctidn  Si^ 
times  englished  by  that,  but  most  times  left  oiitahd  u^de^ 
as,  Je  vous  assure  que  cela  est  ainsi;  I  assure  yoti^^A'aT  it' 
Je  doute  que  cela  soit  ainsi ;  I  doubt  whether  it  j^e  sooir  ttoJ^^  . 

Que,  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  beginiltiirig  li^tli^^elklpffi' 
strative  c'est,  is  conductive,  and  has  the  force '6f^i^9i^r:^ 
Oestune  passion  dangereuse  que  tejeu ';  Ganimjg  is' tf  jtt^pfa 
pas9ion.  Cest  une  sorte  de  konie  que  ^iti'e'^iimif^^iiiB:^iSi  • 
lind  of  shame  to  be  miserable.  -^^^^'»  Sdi  i^ 

Que,  being  immediately  preceded  by  ^^e^^/'^UK^y^ 
que:  as,  Cest  que  je  tie  savois  fas  que — ^It  is,  or  It  wla^becmM 
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(did  not  kiiaw  that : — ^Aiid  when  a  word  comes  between  c^egt 
vami  ([ue,.  c€si  que  is  a  redundancy :  as,  C'est  alors  que  j^  vis ; 
It  was  then  I  saw,  or  only  then  I  saw* 

QUit^  after  the  impersoiiiU  il  y  a,  with  a  noun  denoting  time, 
.is  only  an  e.YpIetive  :  as,  II  y  a  dix  ans  que  je  Caime;  I  have 
.  loved  her  these  ten  years. 

Que,  being  followed  by  si  in  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  is 
only-  Uk  expletive ;  as.  Que  si  vous  dites ;  If  you  say,  And  if  you 

Qae^rSdU^x  iielfOr  an  adooun  preceded  by  the  adverb  si,  is  epg- 
iished  by  OS  :>  as,  Soyez  tel  que  vous  vouler  itre  estimi  ^  Be  such 
as  you  would  be  taken  for :  oene  suispas  sifou  que  de  te  croire; 

V I  am  no%suck  a  fool  as  to  believe  it.  ^ 

Que,  after  autre  and  autrement,  signifies  than^;  as,  II  est  tout 

:  auirfi  que  vous  ne.  disiem ;  He  is  quite  another  man  than  you  said. 
<  ;  due,  being,  used  in  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  with  the  sub- 
junctive, denotes  wishing  or  imprecation :  as.  Que  Dieu  vous  b6- 
jaiase;^  God  bless  you  :  Qneje  meure  si  fen  sais  quelque  chose, 
Letme  die  if  I  know  any  thing  of  it. 

SoiDetiipM  silso  que  is  left  out  in  this  kind  of  sentences :  as,  Dieu  vom  14^ 
ntssc,  God  hless  jou ;  Grand  bien  vouifaue.  Much  good  may  it  do  you. 

Que  is  also  used  in  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  with  the  sub- 
junctive,  to  denote,  by  an  exclamation,  one's  surprise,  aversion, 
«id  reluctancy  of  something ;  in  which  case  there  is  a  verb  gram- 


or  How  can  I  do  a  thing  against  my  conscienee ! 

Que  is  used  adverbially  in  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  of  ex- 
damation  with  the  indicative,  and  is  rendered  into  English  several 
ways,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sentence ;  for  if  the  verb 
coming  after  que  is  followed  by  another  verb,  que  is  englisbed  by 
fynv  much:  as.  Que  vous  aimez  cLparkr!  How  much  you  like  to 
talk ! — ^If  the  verb  coming  after  que  is  followed  by  an  adnoun 
only,  que  is  englished  by  tww,  only,  before  the  adnoun :  as,  Qu'i/ 
f(it$erotte!  Hotv  dirty  it  is !  Qu'elle  est  aimable  I  How  lovely  Ae 

'  js\- — Sometimes  the  exclamation,  or  admiration,   is  expressed 
Iwjthout  any  verb :  as,  Que  deplaisir  t^  de  peine  tout  i  lafois  !  How 

\  pmch  pleasure  and  trouble  at  once ! — Sometimes  also  que  comes 
after  the  noun,  especially  if  indication  meets  with  amniratic^ ; 
as.  Lt^  Tml/Ufureu^  m'il  est !  What  a  wretch  he  is!  Vtnaigne action 
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que  la  sienne !  O  the  unworty  action  of  hU !  Les  beaiac  Ijpmj^ 
vows  urez  /  WUat  6nc  books  you  havcl  .^      '       % 

Que,  iu  the  begmning  of  mn  mteirqgative  senten^i^y.^fppd 
commtut  (how) :  u,  Que  savex-tous  si  tame  de  voire  phre  ii<^ 
pas  vassce  dans  cette  bite  ?  How  do  you  know  but  tliat  ;|r<9Mf/a^i 
soul  had  passed  into  that  creature  ?  .  . 

Que,  beginning  a  sentence  of  interrogationy  and  {bt|o^%^ 
the  negative  »e  qnly,  stands  for  pourquoi  (whj):  as.  Queue 
parieZ'Vousi  Why  do  not  you  speak?  Quene  lui dites-voiis ceki 
Why  do  not  you  leli  him  that?  And  when  fiirew  followed  by 
the  double  negative  ne  and  pos,  it  stands  for  mudle  ckose  (what 
or  what  thing):  as.  Que  lie  fak-il^tfout  MmmcUrf-  ^SfhA 
tiling  does  he  not  do  to  grow  fidif    Que  no  tmi  dii^*  v^mfif^s 

{mo-  Peu  dhonrneri  Is  there  any  tfiing  Irat  yom  toU  bim  %9<ii^: 
lim  from  it  ?  ..^w^i 

Que,  in  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  of  eKc|aiitioa»  and.fek 
lowed  by  tie  denotes  only  a  wiA  and  a  great  desire :  m$,Qutm 
sun-je  dya  aax  partes  de  Valence!  Would  I  w«re  already  at  the 
g'tTies  of  Valencia !  -  ^ 

Que,  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  but  preceded  by  ne  mth 
some  words  between,  signifies  seulement  (only,  but,  nothuig  b«(, 
&c.)  as,  Le  Roi  n^a  en  vue  que  le  bienpublic ;  The  King  has  aa 
oi/ier  view  buiy  or  only  aims  at,  the  public  good.  And  when  ,^l 
is  preceded  by  tlie  two  negatives,  and  followed  by  a  verb,  it  sig* 
niiies  a  moins  que  (unless,  tmt),  and  tlie  verb  must  be  pat  inm' 
subJuQCtive  with  ne :  as,  Je  ne sors point queje  ne  m^enrhstme^h 
never  go  abroad,  but  1  catch  cold.  . :  >  * 

Que,  preceded  by  ne,  and  followed  by  the  infinitive ^tn^  nidb^' 
x>ut  a  preposition,  signifies  nothing ;  or  to  need  not,  iffi[irek  M«< 
lowed  by  another  innnitave  with  de:  as,  Je  n'at  quejairetkw^- 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that ;  Je  n^ai  que  f  aire  d^y  atkr^  tv/M 
not  20  there.  If  fairt  is  followed  by  the  preposition  a^  ttoihll^ 
aoother  idiom  of  a  difierent  signification :  as,  Jen'ai  fuefiiiw^ 
xeia,  I  am  not  concerned  with  that.  »»fK»^ 

Que,  preceded  by  any  tense  oifaire  with  the  negate  #ej^»Mif 
followed  by  an  infinitive  without  an^  prepotition  at  idl,  Ktniiili^ 
only  the  contintiance  of  the  action  signified  by  dm  seMttd  ^^M|^ 
and  la  encliahed  by  to  do  nothing  but:  as,  //  Me^^^^^%i|fl|r 
manger,  He  does  nothing  but  eat  and  drink.       •'  -x_w 

Que,  preceded  by  my  tense  off  aire  with  the 
followed  by  an  infinitive  with  the  preposition  de^ 
actibn  signified  by  the  second  verb  ibq|ran  aonie  £i# 
\ery  little  while,   one  nioment  before,  that  it  dbed'^r^ 
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just  now  begin,  and  is  expressed  by  just  ^  or  just  now :  as,  Nous  ne 
faisons  que  de  commencer^  We  do  but  begin.  We  have  but  just 
begun :  //  nefaisoit  que  (Tachever,  quand — He  had  jW  finished, 
when — 

Que,  besides  these  38  significations,  serves  -to  form  a  great 
many  idiomatical  phrases,  which  BMist  be  learnt  in  my  Dictionary, 
at  this  word. 


§  VII.     Of  inseparable  Prepositions. 

Besides  the  prepositions  that  have  been  fully  treated  of,  there 
are  several  particles  in  the  beginning  of  words  which  are  mere 

f  repositions  that  have  passed  from  the  Latin  Tongue  into  the 
'rench,  wherein  they  signify  nothing  of  themselves,  without  the 
words  that  are  composed  of;  them ;  and  are  therefore  called  inse- 
parable prepositions.  These  particles  are  de^  des,  dis,  <;,  ex,  en,  in, 
im,  ily  ir,  ig,  re,  sur,  which  may  deserve  the  following  observa- 
tions. 

J*.  The  particles  de,  des,  and  dis,  usually  serve,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  words,  to  denote  the  contrary  of  what  is  signified  by  the 
words  which  they  compose,  and  have  the  same  signification,  as  the 
English  particle  un  in  the  beginning  of  words  :  as,  dijaire  to  un- 
do, didire  to  unsay,  decamper  to  decamp,  march  off,  diranger 
to  put  out  of  order,  desarmer  to  disarm,  deshabiller  to  undress, 
desunir  to  disunite,  disgrace  disgrace,  disproportion,  dispropor- 
tion, &c. — Sometimes  also  they  only  serve  to  extend  more  the 
signification  of  the  simple :  as,  decouper  to  cut  (not  in  its  com- 
mon signitication),  to  carve,  dimontrer  to  demonstrate,  disperser 
to  disperse,  to  scatter  about,  dissoudre  to  dissolve. 

Or.  e  and  ex,  in  the  beginning  of  words,  sometimes  denote  pri- 
vation and  separation,  or  taking  off :  as,  ecervele  hare-brained, 
ecremer  to  take  off  the  cream  from  the  milk,  e^e  fringed  (not  in 
the  common  signification),  essouffler  to  put  out  of  brea^,  excoron 
munier  to  excommunicate,  exterminer  to  exterminate,  destroy  en- 
tirely, extraire  to  extract,  draw,  or  take  out.  Sometimes  t<hey 
denote  production  of  an  action,  and  add  to,  or  extend  more, 
the  signification  of  the  simple ;  as  ebranler  to  shake,  echanger  to 
exchange,  echauder  te  scald,  eprouver  to  try,  exalter  to  exalt,  ex- 
tol, exhausser  to  raise  higher,  expliquer  to  explain,  expound. 

The  particle  en,  in  words  compound,  keeps  pretty  near  the  same 
signification  which  it  has  with  the  simple,  when  it  has  a  separable 
preposition ;  and  usually  denotes  either  the  action  whereby  a  thing 
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it  in  some  maimer  p«i  in  another:  a%eiiciprreto  lockMe,  eiicianrr 
to  diain,  emJnaaer  to  embrace,  emporttr  to  take  awaj,  caroler  to 
cnlisty  emttlapperto  fold  up,  involve ;  or  the  impretsion  by  vUdi 
a  thing  receives  such  or  such  a  fomiy  and  becomes  such  or  s^di; 
asy  emcomrager  to  encoarage,  enrickir  to  enrich,  emtivixr  to  f  uddk, 
tMgroner  to  get  widi  child. 

tM,  in  die  beginning  of  words,  has  sometimes  the  same  oaeioii 
signification  as  en ;  as  in  investir  to  invest,  insister  to  insist ;  but  h 
has  commonly  a  privative  power,  and  denotes  quite  the  contraiy 
of  the  signification  of  the  simple :  as,  inanimc  inanimate^  incon- 
siaiti  inconstant,  inctvU  uncivil,  in  fortune  unfortunate,  injvstem- 
just,  MmmmM  inhwman,  ittnomorabk  innumerable,  invimAk 
invincible,  tim/i/f  useless,  ^c. 

It  is  the  same  with  these  inseparable  particles  :  tm,  in  immih 
desie  immodest,  imprimtr  to  print,  imparfait  imperfect ;  U  in  ifli* 
^itime  illegitimate,  illkiie  unlawful ;  tr,  in  irrcguUer  irreguhr, 
trresolu  irresolute ;  ig,  in  isnoblt  ignoble,  base ;  all  which  partK 
cles  are  but  the  same  particle  tit,  whiob  chaises  its  n  into  the 
initial  consonant  of  the  word  to  which  it  is  joined,  accordiog  to 
the  Genius  of  the  lai^age. 

re,  in  the  b^ioning  of  words,  usually  denotes  either  teSnt 
ration  and  reduplication  of  die  action  denoted  by  the  word  \  n 
in  refaire  to  nudce  or  do  a^ain,  redire  to  say  again,  revemr  10 
come  back  i^ain ;  or  restitution  and  re-establishment  into  a  foft* 
mer  state,  as  in  redresser  to  make  straight  again,  rallumer  to  %b 
again,  riunir  to  re-unite,  ^c.  Sometimes  also  it  only  serves  to  ^ 
tend  further  the  ngnification  of  the  simple :  as  in  riveiller  to  awt|6^ 
rehiire  to  ^line,  repditrt  to  feed,  radoucir  to  appease,  to  sweeleiii. 

rr ,  is  found  besides  in  the  b^inning  of  a  great  many  wapdi 
simple,  without  makii^  a  part  of  them ;  as  in  recofnnumder  t»J»^ 
cummend,  renoncer  to  renounce,  redoutable  dreadful,  se  rqfmHf 
to  repent,  ^c.  .  j    ji 

The  particle  rvr,  denotes  excess  of  the  action  signified  b^M 
simple:  as,  surabondanct  superabundance,  turcharger  to -Ofvif^ 
charge,  swrguUurd  supernatural,  surfaire  to  exact,  surdat^ 
outlive,  ^.  ,f.i£! 

§VIII.  Observations  upon  Proper  Ncunes,         ^  <t}Ti    | 
Reason  requires  that  proper  names  of  places,  as 
Counties,  Cities,  and  Towns,  should  keep  the  same  aj 
all  over  the  world,  without  varying  accorcting  to  the 
the  languages  spoken  by  the  several  nations ;  so  that  1 
London^  &c.  should  be  called  by  the  same  name.  ^  . 
Spaniards,  Italians,  Turks,  Russians,  ^c.  as  well  alt  b^ 
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liAi :  jet  cuftom  has  obtained  among  most,  if  not  all  nations,  to 
adopt  foreign  name«  to  the  Genius  of  their  own  language.  Tbus 
England  is  called  by  the  French  rjngleterre ;  London,  Land  res ; 
Oermany,  tAUemagne;  Bohemia,  laBokeme^  Poland,  la  Po- 
^gne;  Cracow,  Cracovie;  &c.  but  it  is  only  the  most  renowned 
places  whose  names  are  liable  to  variation.  The  others  keep 
their  national  appellation :  as,  Kent,  Bristol,  Bres/au,  Sic* 

Neither  are  foreign  proper  names  of  men  subject  to  any  alter- 
mtion.  The  following  observations  are  only  upon  ancient  Latin 
sind  Greek  Proper  Names,  that  occur  in  History,  to  which  cus* 
torn  has  given  a  French  termination. 

Isty  Latin  names  of  men  in  a  never  change ;  Agrippa,  DoUibelhy 
Nerva,  Galba,  Syllay  8cc.  are  the  same  in  French  as  in  Latin, 
except  Seneca  that  is  changed  into  Sineqtxe.  But  proper  names 
of  women  in  a  take  all  a  French  termination :  some  te,  as,  J  ulia 
Julie,  Livia  Ldvie,  Octavia  Ociavie ;  and  some  ine,  as,  Aggrip- 
pina  Agrippine;  Cleopatra  makes  Cleopatre,.  and  Poppea 
Poppee. 

Qaly,  Names  of  men  terminating  in  as,  change  as  into  e  n(K 
sounded:  as,  Pythagoras  Pythagorc,  Anaxagoras  Anaxagore, 
Mecenas  Mecine,  iEneas  Enee;  Except  Lionidas,  Pelopidas^ 
Prusias,  Phidias,  Epaminondas,  Josias,  Ananias,  and  all  Hebrew 
names,  that  continue  the  same ;  as  likewise  names  of  women,  as^ 
Olympins,  Alexander's  mother,  i^c.  and  s  final  is  sounded. 

Sdly,  Names  in  e,  take  some  &e  accent  acute  over  it :  as, 
Daphne,  Phrt/ni,  Circe,  Thisbi,  Hibe,  Cloe,  &c  others  make 
that  e  mute:  as,  Calliope,  Climine,  Melpofnine,  Mnimosiney 
Ampkitrite,  Ariadne,  Cywle,  Euridice,  Penelope,  8cc. 

Athly,  Names  in  ander  make  andre :  as,  Alexander  Alexandre-, 
L<eander  Leandre,  Scamander  Scamandre,  inc. 
.  5thfy,  Names  in  es  lose  their  final  s,  and  the  e  is  not  sounded  : 
MB,  Demosthenes  Dcrnosthene,  Mithridates  Mithridate,  Arsaces 
Jtrsace,  Isocrates  Isocrate,  Apelles  Apelle,  Aristides  Aristids, 
&c.  except  Certs,  Ariaxerxes,  Xerxes,  P&ricles,  Chosrois,  Ferris, 
and  all  dissyllables,  that  continue  the  same ;  but  their  last  syk 
lable  has  the  sound  of  i  grave,  and  the  second  x  in  Xerxis,  the 
articulation  of  s, 

Gthly,  Names  in  is,  and  in  al,  continue  the  same  :  as,  Adonis, 
Omphii,  Memphis,  Sismambis,  Thalestris,  &c.  Annibal,  Asdru^ 
bal,Sic.  Except  Martm,  Juvenal,  and  Matliilde,  from  Martialis,^ 
Juvenalis,  Mathildis. 

Ithly,  Ijatia  names  in  o,  and  Gre^k  in  m,  have  the  termina- 
tion of  0  nasal:  as,  Cicero  Ciceron,  Corbulo  Corbulon^  Varro 
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Varron^  Strabo  Strabon,  Dido  Didon^  Xenonlioii  Xenophx, 
ifc.  ^cept  Labeo  and  Carbo ;  Clio,  Calypso,  Eraio,  Bch  and 
Sappho. 

Sihly^  As  to  names  in  us,  this  distinction  is  to  be  made.  Pro 
per  names  of  two  syllables  only :  as,  Brutus,  Cyrus,  Crasus,  Po- 
ruSf  Pyrrhus,  remam  the  same ;  except  Titus  that  makes  Tite^ 
and  Piautus  Plaute^  and  such  names  of  saints  as,  Petrus,  PaukSf 
&c.  that  have  been  entirely  frenchified  into  Pierre  and  PattL 
Those  of  three  or  four  syllables,  if  they  are  much  celebrated, 
take  the  termination  of  e  not  sounded ;  as,  Tacitus  Tacite,  Pbu 
tarchus  Plularque,  Homerus  Homirey  Virgilius  Virgile,  Ovkfios 
Ovide,  Horatius  Horace,  Petronius  Petrone,  Pompeius  PompUf 
Quintus  Curtius  Qmnt  Curce,  Julius  Caesar  Jule  Cesar,  Aviu- 
Gellius  Aulu'Gelle,  Paulus  ^milius  Paul-JEmile,  Lucretsis 
Lucrice.  Terentius  is  changed  into  Terence,  and  Antordus  into 
Antoine.  The  others,  that  do  not  occur  so  much,  keep  Ik 
Latin  termination,  Fulvius,  Proculus,  Qtuintius,  Firgimtf 
as  likewise  Darius  and  Marias;  and  the  names  of  Barbarians, 
AlariCf  Chilpiric,  ThSodoric.  We  also  say  Les  Gracques  the 
Gracchi. 

Othly^  Proper  names  in  ianus  take  the  French  terminatioD  t€% 
Qidntilien,  Tertullien,  Cyprien,  &c.  We  say  also  Ckaldeeny  Xe^ 
nieny  Nemeen.  But  anus,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  is  changed 
into  a/i ,'  as,  Coriolanus  Coriolan.  We  also  say  Trajan,  Swn^TiUau 

Names  of  Sects  terminate  also  most  commonly  m  ten;  a^ 
Presbytirien,  Lutherien^  Nestoriens,  Eutycheens,  SocinienSf  tu. 
Some  few  only  are  excepted ;  as,  Calvintste,  Anabaptiste,  &c 

As  to  the  other  proper  names,  ending  widi  one  or  more  con- 
sonants: as,  Agar,  Casar,  Castor,  Jacob,  Joachim,  MutUf 
BeatriXf  8cc.  they  remain  the  same  iu  French. 

Mr.  Menage  has  made  complete  lists  of  all  Hebrew,  Gred^ 
Latin,  and  Gothic  proper  names,  which  change  their  termioatipa 
m  the  French,  as  also  those  that  do  not.  Those  who  are  demiii 
to  know  more  of  this  matter  must  consult  him. 

§  TX.     Observations  upon  the  Titles  annexed  by  Custom  W^ 
divers  Ranks  and  Stations  of  civil  Ltfe. 

It  is  the  custom  in  France  to  call  any  Gentleman  JlibicsieM%il^ 
married  Gre&tlewoman  Madame,  and  aou  Miss,  youngs  X^|^|r# 
well  as  any  unmarried  Gentlewoman  (though  Iriid  i^^vlst^iflSii^ 
Mademoiselle*  We  imy  inthe  plural  Mesmears^  Mf^mkniMflit' 
moiselles.  If  in  a  company  of  young  La«)ies,  or  unmaitiiAJW' 
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:^l^T^oSrten  CDeinoisel/es),  there  is  one  married  Gentlewoman  only 

^*(Htneiyhme)y  we  say  Mesdames  in  speaking  of  them ;  and  not  Mes- 
demoiselles.  We  say,  in  speaking  of  a  woman.  La  Dame,  or  la  De- 
iimsette  dotit  je  tons  aiparU;  The  Lady,  or  Miss,  whom  I  told 
ydu  c$f.  But  we  do  not  say  h  sienr  nor  les  sieurs.  Le  Mormeur, 
rot  thp  Gtntlemaji,  is  very  seldom  used,  and  le  Gentilkomme  (in 
ihttt  sfcnsfe)  never.  In  public  acts,  and  through  contempt,  or  in 
ti' banter,  We  say  le  sienr  un  tel,  instead  of  Monsieur  (Master  such 
^  one)  and  although  these  words  are  composed  of  a  pronoun, 

^-  ^iid  we  write  in  t^vo  w^ords  fws  Dames,  nos  Demoiselles,  yet  we 

^  ftiak'^  but  oile  Word  of  Monsieur,  Messieurs,  Madame,  Mademoi- 
seller,  monseigneur,  and  even  the  pronoun  possessive  in  Monsieur 
ytafiids  for  nothing,  Avhen  an  adnoun  comes  before  the  word,  so 

^ti^at  the  adnoun  must  be  preceded  by  another  pronoun  thus, 
'Mon  eher  Monsieur,  Dear  Sir.  Yet  we  do  not  say  Ma  chire 
'Madame,  but  Ma  chire  Dame,  Ma  chere  Demoiselle,  Dear  Ma- 
dam, or  Miss ;  Mon  eher  Seigneur,  My  dear  Lord. 

In  speaking  to  the  King,  we  say,  Sire,  Fotre  Majesti,  Sire, 
Your  Majesty;  to  the  Queen,  Jliiac^ame,  Voire  Majeste,  Madam, 
Your  Majesty.  Then  we  use  the  personal  and  possessive  pro- 
Vdiihs  of  die  tibifd  person  relating  to  Majesfi,  instead  of  the  per- 
sdiial  pronoim  of  the  second  person  :  as, 

"  Voire  Majeste  ne  peut  mojitrer  pour  son  peuple  plus  d'ameur 
^M'elle  nefaii.  Your  Majesty  cannot  show  more  love  to  your 
people  ih^nyou  do. 

Voire  Majeste  a  enfin  triomphe  de  ses  ennemis;  S^  elle  les  coti 
vainc  que,  ilc.    Your  Majesty  has  at  last  triumphed  over^wr 
enethies,  and  you  coiivince  them  that,  S^c. 

The  King's  Children,  and  Grand-children,  are  called  Enfans 
de  France.  His  brother's  children,  when  he  has  any,  are  called 
PetMtlsde  France.  The  eldest  Prince  (lejiis  aini  de  France) 
iij  talied  Dauphin.  In  speaking  of  him,  we  say  Monseigneur 
only,  and  he  is  never  called  Royal  Highness :  as,  J'aurai  Clion- 
neur  de  dire  i  Monseigneur  quefai  execute  ses  ordres.  The  other 
Princes,  his  brothers,  have  divers  titles,  according  to  their  ap- 

spendages:  as,  tlie  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  Duke  of  Anjou^<^f* 
and  they  are  called  Monseigneur,  with  the  title  Altesse  Royale. 

The  Princesses  of  France,  the  King's  daughters,  are  called  Mes- 
'dsmrndeMoHcef  usaebu  as  they  are  bora:  Madaviede  Fmnce 
Jahii^'Madame  A^ran^ptdsnie,  Mbdame.dA France  trQmime. 

,» t  iT*e  tKkig's*  Broth^i^  is  caikAMomeur  only^  »he«Jie4^  app- 
t«m^6f.ptei^ei^w«i8p^k.tovbti%  we  sajr  M0nmgmi^rrF:^$re 
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Les  Petiies-filles  de  France  have  the  title  of  Mademoiselle.  If 
there  is  but  one,  she  is  called  Mademoiselle  only ;  if  she  basai^ 
sisters,  they  take  besides  the  title  of  some  appendage :  as,  Midt 
moiselle  de  Clermont^  Mademoiselle  de  Qharolois,  &c.  When^ 
speak  to  them,  we  say  Mademoiselle,  Voire  Vitesse  Royale, 

The  princes  of  the  Royal  Blood,  but  who  are  not  retits^s 
de  Frafice,  are  called  the  first  Monsieur  le  Prince,  the  second 
Monsieur  k  Due ;  the  others  have  the  title  of  some  appendage 
or  other :  and  when  we  speak  to  them,  we  say  Monseigneur, 
Voire  AUesse  Sirenissime.  The  late  Regent  of  France,  great- 
grand-father  of  the  present  Duke  of  Orleans  (1790),  was  Petit" 
JUs  deFrancej  being  son  to  Gaston,  Lewis  the  XlVth's  Brother 
The  present  Duke  of  Orleans  is  only  the  first  Prince  of  the  blood. 
The  son  of  Mr.  le  Due's  title  is  Prince  of  Condi,  and  that  of  the 
Prince  of  Condi's  son  is  Duke  of  Bourbon :  *  The  present 
Prince  of  Condi's  son  is  Duke  of  Bourbon,  as  the  late  Duke  of 
Bourbon  was  his  father. 

Tlie  Dauphin's  Consort  is  called  Madame  la  Dauphim,  and 
tho^e  of  the  children,  grand-children,  and  Princes  of  the  blood, 
have  the  same  title  as  the  Princes  their  consorts. 

When  the  King  dies,  his  Queen  is  called  la  Heine  Mire ;  and 
Madame  la  Dauphine,  then  Queen,  is  called  la  Heine.  If  there 
were  more  Queens,  as  we  have  seen  lately  in  Spain,  the  next  to 
the  Queen  Mother  is  called  Reine-Douairiere.  The  widows  rf 
the  Princes  of  the  Blood  are  also  called  Douairiires  (Dowi^as)^ 

As  to  the  Princes  that  are  not  of  the  Royal  Blood,  they  are 
called  Man  Prince,  Voire  Aliesse. 

The  Chancellor  of  France,  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  the  Men- 
bers  of  the  Council,  and  the  Four  Secretaries  of  State,  the  DiAes 
and  Peers,  the  Contr6leur  Geniral,  and  les  Iniendans  (the  Lieale<' 
nants  of  the  Counties),  are  called  Monseignettr,  with  the  tttk  of 
Grandeur,  when  we  speak  or  write  to  them  :  in  speaking  of  ibeiBi 
we  only  say  Monsieur  le  Chancelier,  Monsieur  de  Maurepas* 

The  Marshals  of  France,  Lieutenants-General,  and  AmbilM 
dors' titles,  are  Monseigneur,  Voire  Excellence. 

We  say  to  the  Parliaments,  to  the  Chambres  des  ParkmKH 
(the  Houses  of  Parliaments)  and  other  sovereign  Comfism» 
(colleciivelj/),  Nos  Seigneurs  du  Parlemeni.  Nos  Seigmean'if 
la  Grande  Chambre,  To  their  Speakers  (les  Prindem  SmiJRml^ 
mens)  the  Attornies-General  of  Paiiiaments,  and  ^tksat  0^0 
rcign  Courts  (disiribuiively)  we  say  Monaeimeurp  Foirm^tiKi^ 
deur.  But  les  Avocais-generaur^  Us  SvbsitiuiSf  let  i^Mirittil 
and  other  Magistrates,  are  called  only  Moitstetir.     •  »i*H-iiiwf-** 
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The  Consorts  to  the  Chancellor,  Marshals,  les  Presidens,  and 
Ambassadors,  as  likewise  those  of  Dukes,  Counts,  Marauisses^ 
and  Barons,  are  called  Madame  la  Chanceliire,  Madame  la  Ma- 
richale,  la  Presidente,  V Ambassadrice ;  Madame  la  Duchesse,  la 
Marquisey  la  Comtesse^  &c.  with  the  titles  of  Grandeur  and 
Excellence,  if  their  husbands  have  them :  but  we  do  not  S2lj 
Madame  la  Chevaliere. 

The  Bishop  of  Ropie  is  called  le  Pope  (Pope),  with  the  titles 
of  Tres-Saint'Phe,  Votre  Saintele  (most  holy  Father,  your  Ho- 
liness").  His  Legates,  and  Apostolic  Nuncios,  have  the  title  of 
Excellence;  the  Cardinals,  that  of  Eminence;  and  the  Archbi- 
shops and  Bishops,  that  of  Grandeur;  and  in  speaking  to  them 
we  say:  Monseigneur,  votre  Eminence,  votre  Grandeur.  '^The 
direction  of  a  letter,  or  of  a  Dedication  to  them,  is  A  Son  Emi- 
nence,  Monseigneur  le  Cardinal,  A  Monseigneur  V Illustrissime 
if  Rivercndissime,  Archevique,  or  Evique.  We  also  write  Au 
Roif  A  Monseigneur  le  Dauphin, 

Any  other  person  of  what  condition  or  rank  soever  they  are, 
as.  Marquis,  Comte,  Baron,  Chevalier,  are  also  called  Monsieur, 
the  French  having  nothing  to  answer  these  petty  English  titles. 
Worship,  Honour,  Reverence,  Esquire,  But  m  speaking  to  them 
we  say  Monsieur  le  Comte,  Mr,  le  Chevalier, 

When  we  speak  to  one  below  us  in  the  world,  as  a  Gentle- 
man to  a  Tradesman,  we  add  his  name  to  Mr,  as.  Monsieur  Rcr 
naut,  je  suis  content  de  votre  outrage,  maisje  trouve  que  vous  itet 
bien  cher ;  Mr.  Renant,  I  like  your  work  very  well,  but  think 
that  you  are  very  dear.  To  a  soldier  we  say  Camarade ;  to  a 
countr}'man,  and  others  of  the  lowest  class  of  people,  we  say: 
mon  ami,,bon homme,  bonne femme, 

I  had  almost  forgot  to  say,  that  Lawyers  at  the  Bar  call  one 
another  Maitre  instead  of  Monsieur :  as,  Maitre  Patru,  Maitre 
Chevalier,  &c. 

The  expressions  of  tenderness,  used  among  the  French, ,  are 
mon  cher,  ma  chire ;  mon  ami,  mon  cher  ami,  ma  chire  amie;  mon 
cocur,  mon  cher  caur ;  mon  pel^t,  ma  petite.  But  we  do  not  say, 
as  the  English,  mon  ame,  ma  chire  dme,  ma  precieuse,  ma  chire 
precieuse,  8cc. 

Children  call  their  parents  mon  cherplre,  ma  chere  mire,  mon 
frere,  ma  saur,  mon  oncle,  ma  cousine :  the  pronoun  possessive 
must  not  be  left  out,  as  in  English,  Father,  Sister,  Cousin,  &c. 
They  call  their  nurses  mamie,  ma  bonne,  (a  contraction  for  mon 
amie,  ma  bonne  amie):i2SiA  they  are  called  by  them  monjils,  ma 
fUle,  mon  cher,  monpoulel,  mapoule. 

School-boys  call  their  master  Monsieur,  and  they  are  called  by 
him  by  their  proper  names,  and  never  b'^  \.Vve.  CVv\SajCYixv  v^wst, 
SometimeB  he  csdls  his  boys  mon  ami,  petit  gar^on. 
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To  conclude,  the  French  language  does  not  su£Fer  many  things 
to  be  called  by  their  true  names,  either  in  conversation  or  writing 
which  can  be  expressed  so  in  Latin,  and  other  languages,  without 
any  indecency ;  but  requires  that  they  be  expressed  with  Circam- 
locutions  and  Periphrases. 

§  X.   Observations  upon  the  writing  of  Letters. 

P.  Mr.  Vaugelas  pretends  that  a  letter  must  not  begin  with 
Monsieur^  Maaame,  Monseigtteur,  on  account  of  these  words 
being  already  at  the  top  of  the  page.  Indeed  it  is  better  toa?oid 
the  repeating  of  them,  if  possible ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  not 
so  shocking  as  it  seemed  to  our  author. 

£<".  These  same  words  must  never  be  repeated  in  the  same 
period,  though  it  is  ever  so  long  ;  and  the  writer  must  endeavour 
to  place  them,  either  mediately  or  immediately,  after  the  pronouu 
voKs:  as, 

//  n'appartient  qu*  a  vous^  Monsieur,  de,  &c. 
It  becomes  you  alone.  Sir,  to,  ^x. 
Pour  vous  dire,  Madame,  ce  queje  pense,  &c. 
To  tell  you,  Madam,  what  I  think,  S^c. 
These   honorary  terms   come  also  very  properly  after  these 
conjunctions  Copulative  and  Transitive,    beginning  sentences: 
as,    Apris  tout.  Monsieur,  — Au  reste,  Monseigneur,  — Cestr, 
pourquoi,  Madame, — But, 

S\  A  special  care  ought  to  be  taken,  lest  those  terms  should 
come  in  some  part  of  the  sentence,  where  they  might  cause  a 
ridiculous  equivocation,  after  a  verb  active  ;  as, 

Je  neveuxpas  acheter,  Madame,  si  peu  de  chose  cL  si  hautprii; 
1  will  not  buy.  Madam,  so  small  a  matter  at  so  dear  a  rate. 
Je  ne  doute  pas  que  vous  liayez  refu,  Monsieur,  ce  queje  torn 

ai  envoye ; 
I  doubt  not  but  you  have  received.  Sir,  what  I  sent  you. 
We  write 
Je  ne  doute  pas.  Monsieur,  que,  8cc.  Je  ne  veuxpas,  Madame,tic. 
4*".  If  die  letter  is  written  to  a  King,  a  Prince,  or  a  person  ff  > 
distinguished  rank,  and  is  not  a  long  oi^  the  terms  of  V\ 
Majeste,  Votre  Altesse,  Votre  Excellence,  Votre  Grandeur, 
be  used  with  the  pronoun  elle  instead  of  vous.     If  the.l^ 
pretty  long,  vous  may  be  used  for  variety  (though  notoltea}^ 
it  must  always  be  attended  by  Fotre  Majeste,  Votre  Gra^eur, 

5".  Never  begin  a  letter  thus :  J*ai  refu  la  v6tre  iftf  pHlrit 
du  courant,  ou  du  vingt-six  dii  passe ;  I  have  received  yoois  ofdii 
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ist  instant,  or  tfa«  ia6th  past :  or  Fous  verrez  par  celle  ci,  &c.  Yoii 
will  see  by  lbb»  ^c.  Cdle-^f  la  v6tre,  le  courant,  and  le  passe, 
supposing  always  an  antecedent,  expressed  before^  to  which  they 
relatie*  However,  as  merchants  do  not  scruple  to  write  in  this 
manner,  those  expressions  may  be  looked  upon  as  appropriated 
to  trade  and  merchants'  business ;  but  quite  banished  from  polite 
correspondence. 

6''.  I^astly,  never  end  a  letter,  as  in  English,  with  a  noun  go- 
verned by  a  preposition.  Therefore  the  ending  of  letters  in  the 
following  manner  will  not  do  in  French,  and  is  contrary  to  the 
Genius  of  the  language,  inasmuch  as  the  words  are  in  a  wrong 
order  and  false  construction. 

Permettezt-moi  de  prendre  le  titre  de,  Monsieur,  ou  le  titre.  Mon- 
sieur de  votre  tris-humble  Serviteur ;  Permit  me  to  take  tlie  title 
of,  Sir,  your  most  humble  Servant. 

Vous  connoilrex-dans  pen  que  veuz  n^avez  pas  oblige  un  ingrat, 
en  faisant  un  plaisir  d,  Monsieur,  F.  T.  H.  S.  You  will  see  in 
a  snort  time  that  you  have  not  obliged  an  ungrateful  person,  in 
doing  a  kindness  to.  Sir,  Y.  M.  H.  S. 

II  riy  a  point  de  service  qui  ne  vous  doive  itre  rendu  par  Mons. 
F.  T.  H.  S,  There  is  no  service  but  ought  to  be  done  to  you  by, 
Sir,Y.  M.H.  S. 

Sachant  bien  qiCil  tiy  a  rien  que  vous  ne  voulussiez  faire  pour, 
Mr.  F.  T.  H.  S.  Knowing  very  well  that  there  is  nothing  but 
what  you  would  do  for,  Sir,  Y.  M.  H.  S. 

Therefore  nothing  but  a  noun*  expressing  the  subject  or  object 
of  a  verb  can  end  a  letter ;  thus, 

Tai  rhonneur  d^itre,  Mr.  F.  T.  H.  S. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  Y.  M.  H.  S. 
Faites-moi  rhonneur  de  me  croire.  Monsieur,  F.  T.  H.  S. 
Do  me  the  honour  to  believe  me,  Sir,  Y.  M.  H.  S. 

§  XI.    Of  some  Jdnouns,  whose  Signification  is  different  ac- 
cordir^  to  the  different  placing  of  them  before  or  after  some  nouns. 

These  adnouns  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  in  number,  which  im- 
port, in  die  examples  of  the  second  column,  an  idea  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  they  do  when  considered  as  adnouns  only, 
as  in  the  first  column. 
honnite,  ^  Un  honntie  Homme ;  Un  homme  honnite ; 

(An  honest  man.  A  civil  man. 

brave,     C  Un  brave  homme;  tSn  homme  brave. 

J  An  honest  man,  a  gentleman.  One  that  has  courage^ 

Qq2 


grand, 


Uu  tiUoM 

A  <BMgTccjble 

Umfuriemx  animal; 

A  ba^  creaitore. 

Vme  nomtdU  etrtaine; 

True  or  sure  news  (the 
certaiotj  whereof  can- 
noC  be  quesdoned). 

Avoir  Fair  grand; 

To  hare  a  noble  aspect 
to  look  grand. 

Un  grand  hamme ; 
-A  great  man. 


Urn 
A 


geniil; 


wUhoet  goiiatof 


^rosse; 
withchikL 


Cm 

A  madwife. 

Ume  crmelkfemme; 
A  Bara  w<Hnan. 
Uu  homme  galant ; 
One  who  nua  after 


Un  piaisani  homme ; 
A  ndiculoiis  and  imperti* 

nent  fellow. 
Un  homme  vilain ; 
A  niggardly  fellow. 
Un  animal  Jiirteui; 
A  fierce  creature. 
Une  certaine  nouvettei 
A  certain  piece  of  news 

(but     which     reqmRi 

confirmation.) 
Avoir  le  grand  air ; 
To  copy  after  great  folfa, 

to  make  a  great  figur^ 

to  live  grand. 
Un  homme  grand ; 
A  tall  man. 


Again,  Grand,  speakmg  of  a  man,  b  said  with  respect  to  Ui . 
meri^  parts,  and  stature ;  whereas,  speaking  of  a  woman,  jt  ^ 
said  with  respect  to  her  stature  only.    Dius  un  grand  JummtJM 
equally  well  signify  a  tall  man,  and  one  of  great  parts  andfikiir* 
but  une  grandefemme  signifies  only  a  tall  woman.  ^ 

These  five,  used  only  in  the  following  wi^s  of  Bpe9kiBEg.m, 
-dverbially,  and,  as  such,  are  indeclinable.     (See  fbl 
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t.  rlls  sont  demeure  court.        Elks  sont  demettrees  court ; 

They  were  mum^  or  They  were  at  a  stand. 

Use  fait  fort  de,  &c.  Ellese  fait  fort  de,  &c.  lis  sefonty  &c. 

He  takes  upon  him  to,  ^t.   She  takes,  ^c.    They,  ^c. 

Vous  ites  assise  trop  haut,  You  sit  too  high,  7    said  of  a 

Elle  est  assise  trop  bas.        She  sits  too  low,  3      woman. 

Des  deniers  revenant  bon,  So  much  money  good,    the 
remainder  of  a  sum  of  money. 
*eu,feue  (late),  is  an  adjective  without  plural,  and  even  with* 
feminine  when  it  is  placed  before  the  article,  and  we  say : 

Feulareine,  1      the  late  queen. 

Lafeue  retne,  )  ^ 

IL  A  List  of  the  Nouns  which  are  masculine  in  one  Signifi- 
cation, and  feminine  in  another. 


aigle, 


Masculine. 


an  eagle. 


Ange, 


aune 
Barbe, 


an  Angel, 
an  alder'4ree. 
A  Barb  (a  horse). 
C^pre,  Corsair,  a  privateer. 
carpe,      (part  of  the  wrist). 

carouge,        the  carob  tree. 
coche, 


a  caravan. 


cornette 


couple, 


fa  cornet  (of  a 
*  \  troop  of  horse). 
c  a  couple  (two 
^  peovle  united  to- 
tgetner). 


:ravate,a  Croatian  (soldier). 

Enseigne,  an  E?isign. 

^  •  f   cChrisfn    (ointment 
damt    )      ^^^^    f^    popish     De  la  cr^me, 

™®'    (     worship). 

I    C  an  example,   a 
iple,|  ^ 


Feminine. 

or  Imp6mle,      ^^^^j/ 

Une  ange,  Skate,  a  sort  offisff. 

Une  aune,  an  ^11. 

Une  barbe,  a  beard. 

Une  c-^pre,        a  caper  (fruit). 

Une  carpe,  a  carp. 

the  carob-bean 

(itsfruit). 

sow;  (ng.)  a  wo- 
man noisomelyfat, 

Une  cor- 1  a  woman^s  cornet, 
net.      3  (a  head  dress.) 

r  a  pair,  a  yoke,  a 
Une  couple,-?  brace  (two  things 

( together). 

,j  ^     f  fl  cravat    (neck- 

Une  cravate,  |      ^^^^^^ 

Une  enseigne,^  sign{a  sign  post). 


La  earouge,  < 
Une  coche,   \    . 


cream. 


exemi 


pattern. 


Une  exem- 1  a  copy  for  writing 
pie,         3     or  drawing. 

the  end,  or  con- 


,    .,       .    .  .  f  I*    T     n     J19       (the  end,  or  con- 

ind'une  1  the  mam,  or  chef    La  fin  d  une  \  ci„,io„ofathh>g, 
ffaire,     Spomtofabusmess.        affaire,       loTbushiess. 

findeschoses,  the  nicest  point,  the  quintessence  of  things. 
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NouM  masculine  in  one  Signification* 


Le 


Masculine.  Feminine. 

Un  foret,         a  drill j  a  piercer.    Une  iorkt,  aJoresL 

'Joudr^ del  Jumt^sthun.    i^f^rJ^iiJi!^!^!t 
Jupiter,     i     der^olt.  ^|  1^  tonnin^r  • 

gennratj  dreaded  by  kk  enemm 
raiive  expression). 

rmoifjf    soldiers  to 


Un  garde^       one  of  the  guards. 

U..  garde  du    J     ,  ,^^^,,. 

Le  Greffc,  ^Ae  Rolls. 

Le  Gueule 


Le  hftle, 


Unegarde,-^      guard,  to  wait 
t     on  somAodg. 

Une  garde,    j««««e(^'i^ 
I     persons)^ 

La  greffe,  thegmfi* 

drying  weather.    La  balle,  a  market'kdL 


C  ^Af    Gti/e5   Cm 
''    I      Heraldry). 


Un  huiti^meyK 

Un  livre, 
Un  loutre^ 


C^Ae  eigA^A  part  ^     ^  /o 

*  V   .Le-    Une  huiti^me,  I  «^^;^^.l? 


thing. 

a  book. 

a  sort  of  hat. 


Un  mftncettvrey         a  labourer. 


Un  manche^ 

Un  m6*-   \     a 

moire,    j 
Un  Mestre 


a  handle.  < 

bill,    memoir, 
memorial. 


Une  livre, 
Une  loutre, 

Une  ma- 
noeuvre^ 

Une  manche, 
La  Mancbe, 


X  cards  at  piqud* 

apoundf 

an  otter. 

the   ttwinig 

of  ash^t 

also  secret 

practicesi$ 

an  affair. 

a  sleeve. 

theChamd, 


,       ^'       >a  Colonel  of  horse. 
de  camp,    j  ^ 

Un  mode,      a  mood,  modality. 

Un  mole,  a  mole,  a  pier.    Une  mole 

Un  moule,      a  mould  (to  cast). 

Un  mousse,  a  ship-boy. 

Un  bon  office,        a  good  turn. 


Une  bonne  m^  *>   a   good  fR^ 

moire,  3      mory. 

La  Mestre  7  the  first  compam/.ilf 
de  camp,  3  a  regiment  of  hone* 
Une  mode,  ajasMnk 

a  tyny^m/M 
meo^-aM^ 

Unemoule,  |«7'«'<«# 
De  la  mousse, 


■{ 


iturn."^ 
L'office  divin,  the  divine  service.  >Une  Office, 
Le  St.  Office,     the  Inquisition,  j 

Uhombre,  ombre  {a  card-game).    Une  ombre,     a  shade,  

Un  page,  a  page.     Une  page,        a  page  of  a  i<wtv 
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a  comparison, 
a  pendulum. 


Masculine. 

palme^       a  hancFs  breadth. 

parall^le, 
pendale, 
p^riode  1 
njigur.  >pitch,summit,end. 
nse),     ) 

pique,  a  spade  (at  cards). 
Mvoine,  a  gnat-snapper. 
po&le,  a  stove. 

plane,  or  1  j       . 

latane,       }     a  plane-tree. 

C  apostjplace^tation, 
^^^  ^'  t     employment. 

Ponte,  Ponto. 

rpurples,  (a  sort 
)  of  distemper 
»»T>'-«'  i  with  a  vioLt 
fever), 
the  sign  or  sound, 
6clame,-^      to  call  back  a 

hawk. 

Satyre,  a  sylvan  god. 

(omme,  a  nap. 

ile. 


4 


souns, 


a  snw 


;emple, 


the  church. 


riompke,  a  triumph. 

trompette,        a  trumpeter. 
^oile,  a  veil. 

:our,     a  turn,  a  trick,  tour. 
teneur  de     7  a   book^ 

irres,  3  keeper. 

viase,  ^j(^^f  ^  vessel. 

grand     Ithe  philosopher's 
uvre,      3      stone. 


Feminine. 

TT ^1  Ca  branch  of  a 

Unepalme,    |     palm-tree, 

Une  parall^le,  a  parallel-line. 
Une  pendule,  a  clock. 

c     a    revolution, 
Une  periode>*?  epocha ;    period 

t(in  a  speech). 
Une  pique,  a  pike. 

La  pivoine,  peony. 

Une  poele,  ^ frying  pan. 

Une  plane,    5  «  ?^«««  <!»"<"*- 
^       '    \     ment  oj  steel). 

^       'I     past-ojfice,  &c. 

La  ponte  (des  oiseaux),  \ 

C  the  purple-colour, 

Lapourpre,<  also  the  mark  of 

L  cardiualship,  &c. 

r  the  catch-ZDord  at 
La  reclame,-?      the  bottom  of 

I     a  page. 
Une  satire,     a  lampoon,  satire. 
Une  somme,  a  sum. 

Une  souris^  a  mouse. 

/'(called by  somepeo- 

\ple  la  temple,  but 
La  tempe,  J  very     improperly), 

fthe  temple   of  the 

\Jiead. 
Une  triomphe,  trump  at  cards. 
Une  trompette,         a  trumpet. 
Une  voile,  a  sail. 

Une  tour,  a  tower. 

La  teneur  7  the  tenor  or  con- 
d'un  acte,  3  tents  of  a  writing. 
La  vase,  mud  or  mire. 

Une  bonne         7  a    good 

cBuvre,  3  deed. 
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§  XIII.  A  List  of  Namei  tluU  have  alto  their  Feminine  Gender,  k- 
cause  they  are  applied  to  both  Sexes,  and  are  Noims,  but  improperfy. 
They,  for  the  most  part,  foihw  the  Rules  of  Adnauns,  adding  trnkf 
e  to  the  final  letter  of  their  MascMne^  or  doubling  iio  last  Cmm- 
nant  before  e. 

Fern.  Gender, 


Masc, 

Gender. 

Dieu, 

God, 

Roi, 

King, 

Empereur, 

Emperor, 

Sultan, 

Sultan. 

Prince, 

Prince, 

Due, 

Duke, 

Comte, 

Count,  Earl, 

Baron, 

Baron, 

Marquis, 

Marquis, 

Ambassadeur, 

Ambassador, 

Electeur, 

Elector, 

Regent, 

Regent, 

Mari6, 

the  Bridegroom, 
Spouse, 

Epoux, 

Mari, 

Husband, 

Pire, 

Father, 

Frire, 

Brother, 

FiU, 

Son, 

Aieul, 

Grandfather, 
He-Cousin, 

Cousin, 

Cousin  germain,He;^r«^  Cousin, 

Neveu,  Nephew, 

Parrain,  Godfather, 

Filleul,  Godson, 

Relation,  Kinsman, 

Kin, 
a  Twin, 
a  Friend, 
Compagnon^  a  He-companion, 
Mignon,  Darling, 

Compare,  a  He-Gossip, 

Voisin,  a  He-Neighbottr, 

Hote,  Landlord, 

H^ritier,  an  Heir, 


Parent, 
Alli6, 
Jumeau, 
Ami, 


D^esse, 

Heine, 

Imp^ratiice, 

Sultane, 

Princesse, 

Duchesae, 

Comtease, 

Baronne, 

Marquise, 

Ambassadrice^ 


Goddess. 

Queen. 

mpress, 

Suhaua. 

Princess. 

Duchess. 

Countess. 

Baroness. 

Marchioness. 

his  Lady. 


Electrice  Electress  (Jhis  Lady). 


R^gente, 

Marine, 

Epouse, 

Femme, 

Mere, 

Soeur, 

FiUe, 

Ai'eule, 

Cousiue, 


Cousine  germaine,    i  ^    * 


Regent. 

the  Bride. 

Consort. 

Wife. 

Mother. 

Sister. 

Daughter. 

Grandmother. 

She-Cousin. 


She-JirU 


Ni^ce, 

Marraine, 

Filleule, 

Parente, 

Alli6e, 

Jumelle, 

Amie, 


Niece. 

God-mother. 

Goddaughter. 

Kinswoman. 

Kin. 

a  Twin. 

a  She-Friend. 


Compagne,   a  She-Companion. 


Mignonne, 

Commdre, 

Voisine, 

H6tesse, 

H6riti^re, 


Darling, 
a  She-Gossip, 
a  She-Neighbour. 

Landlady, 
an  Heiress. 


and  formed  like  Adnaum. 
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eur, 


3fa«c.  Gender. 

a  Widower^ 

an  Orphan^ 

Master^ 

Servant, 

Governor, 

He-Guardian, 

a  He-Scholar, 

a  He-Pupit, 

a  Prentice, 

a  He^Bastard, 

a  Trustee, 

Protector, 

Benefactor, 

Mediator, 

Testator, 

Conservator, 

Mover, 


belin, 

tre, 

iteiir, 

iverneur, 

5ur, 

lier, 

'upille^ 

^pprentiy 

iteur, 

^ecteur, 

tfaiteur, 

liateur, 

ateur, 

servateuTy 


Veuve, 

Orpheline, 

MaStresse, 

Servante, 

Gouvernante, 

Tutrice, 

Ecoli^re, 

una  Pupille^ 


Fern.  Gender* 

a  Widow, 

a  She-'Orpkan* 

Mistress. 

Servant. 

Governess. 

She-Guardian. 

a  She-Scholar. 

a  She-Pupil. 


une  Apprentie,  a  Prentice-Girl. 


B^tarde, 

Curatrice, 

Protec  trice, 

Bienfaitrice, 

Mediatrice, 

Testatrice, 

Conaervatrice*, 


a  She-Bastard 

a  She-Trustee^ 

Protectrix. 

Benefactress. 

Mediatrix., 

Testatrix* 

Conservatrix. 

Motive.. 


•iteur, 

landeur, 

3ndeur, 


ur, 
re, 


gieux, 
Profts, 


Debtor, 

Plaintiff, 

Defendant, 

Abbot, 

Prior, 

a  Priest, 

a  Friar, 

a  professed  Monk, 


Motrice*, 

D6bitrice,      a  Woman-Debtor. 

Demanderesse,  I   ^^  y 

Defenderesse,   3 

Abbesse, 

Prieure, 

Pretrcsse, 

Religieuse, 

Professe, 


«ur. 


Reader,    Lectrice, 


Porter, 

a  Canon, 

Sinner, 

Avenger, 

a  Flatterer, 

Bewitcher, 

an  Actor, 

a  Comedian, 

a  Shepherd, 

a  Countryman, 


Portiire,  \  ^ 

Chanoinesse, 

P^cheresie, 

V 


ler, 

loincy 

leur, 

5eur, 

teur, 

Aanteur, 

?ur, 

i^dien, 

rer, 

'aysan, 

Used  only  in  these  technical  expressions,  Faculty  conservatrice,  The  con- 
trix  faculty  ;  Vertu  motrice.  The  motive  virtue. 


engeresse, 
Flatteuse, 
Enchanteresse, 
Actrice, 


Abbess 
the  Prior  Nun. 
Priestess, 
a  Nun. 
a  professed  Nun. 
(saiaontyoftheNun 
who  reads  while  the 
Nuns  are  at  dinner 
or  supper* 
Nun  who  keeps 
the  door. 

a  She-Canon. 

She-Sinner. 

She-Avenger. 

She-Flatterer. 

Enchantress. 

Actress. 


Comedienne,  a  She-Comedian. 
Berg^re,  a  Shepherdess. 

une  Paysanne^  a  Country-Girl. 


M 
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Adjectives  used  substantively. 


Masc.  Gender^ 

a  Dog, 

a  Liorif 

a  Tiger, 

a  Greyhound, 

a  Cat, 

a  Drunken  Man, 

S     a  short  thick- 

X  set  man. 

Noiraud,  one  of  a  black  complexion. 

Ix)urdaudy    an  aukward fellow, 

a  Liar, 
a  Traitor. 
Rascal,  a  Rogue, 
a  Knave, 

a  Prisonner, 
a  Merchant, 
a  man-^ook, 


Chiefly 

Lion, 

Tlgre, 

L^vrier, 

im  Chat| 

iTFogne, 

Courtaud, 


Menteur, 
Traitre, 

Coquin,  < 

Prisonnier, 
Marchand, 
Cuisinier, 


Fern.  Gender, 
Chienne,  a 

Lioime,  a  Idoim 

Tigresse,  a  1%^* 

Levrette^  a  Greyhound-pM 
une  Chatte, '  aSluhCsf' 

Ivrognesse,  a  drunken  Worm' 

Courtoude,    S^  ff^^rt  tKek^ 
'    (,      woman.      * 
Noiraude^ 

Lourdaude,  an  aukwardwemk 
Menteuse,  a  Site-Liar, 

Traitresse,  a  She-Trintw* 

Prisonniere,  a  She-Prisonner* 
Marchande,  aShopkeeperwonm 
Cuisiniire,  a  maid-cook. 


Names  of  Women,  that  sell  any  thin^  in  Shops,  take  a  femimnt 

Termination  in  this  manner : 


Boulang^re. 

MeAni^re. 

Fruiti^re. 

Vendeuse. 

Faiseuse. 

Ouvri^re,  &c. 


Temoin  a  Witness,  Auteur  an  Author,  and  Poete  a  Poet,  fli 
said  of  both  men  and  women.  Possesseur  Possessor,  undSi^ 
seur  Successor,  are  iiever  said  of  women ;  but  we  say :  mfSf^ 
ieitr  or  Inventrice  Inventor.  l\ii 

More,  a  Black-moor,  makes  also  Moresque;  and  a  J 

Suisse,  :i  Swiss,  Suissesse;  tibough  we  say  also  PenseriU 
Suisse,  To  think  on  noAinir.  i 


Boulanger, 

a  Baker, 

Meiinier, 

a  Miller, 

Fruitier, 

Fruiterer, 

Vendeur, 

any  Seller, 

Faiseur, 

any  Workman. 

Ouvrier, 

or  Tradesman, 

%  XIV.  A  List  qfAdnouns  used  substantively,  but  whieh'^ 
stand  by  themselves  in  English,  without  a  ffoun,  such  aill 
Woman,  Ft  How,  or   some  such   Word,  or  are  emgUJttil^ 
Nouns,  or  a  Peripluasis.  Jihijii 

IJn  abau-    1  a  lewd  profligate    Une  aban-   1  a   lewd  hme 
donn6y      J     jelloic.  do\Ma4e 


;} 


man. 


Adjectires  used  substaNitvefi/, 


4.0  I 


icessoire,  what  is  accessary. 
Icidentel^  what  is  accidental. 

accoucliee,|     ^hild-bed. 
avorton,    an  abortive  child. 
;r6abley  agreeableness. 

sentiel^  the  main  thing. 

lie,  usefulness, 

mn&te,  what  is  honest. 

xu86,-6e,  the  party  accused. 
ifFran- 7  one  that  of  bond  is 
ii,-ie,   j      made  free. 
ludacieux,  7  a   daring  rash 


} 


luse^  \  man  or  woman. 


iarbare,     a  barbarous  man. 

C  what  is  fairest y  best 
eau,<    in  any  thing,  excel- 

L   lency,  &c. 
jeau&ref-'T/Ae  fair    and 
oyable^        3      tlie  foul. 
belle,  a  fair  one. 

belles,  the  fair  sex. 

)on,  what  is  good. 

Sa    noisy,  obstrepe- 
rous fellow ;     a  ' 
bawling      noisy 
woman. 
^rillant,  the  brilliancy. 

)rfil6,         something  burnt. 
convi6,  a  guest. 

rieieux,  7  a   whimsical  man 


se 


or  woman. 


icaty-cate,  a  nice  person. 
16sesp6r6, 7  a  desperate  man 
.e,  3      ^^  woman. 

J/.  •  ^  ffl  resolute  des- 
Jetermm^,  i   ^.^^te fellow. 

d^vot,  7  a  religious  man  or 
»te|       3      woman, 
ilvk,  les  61u8,  an  elect, tlie  elect. 
eiitet^,  7    an  obstinate  per- 


!€. 


son. 


rto  act  the  an- 

Faire  Ic  flich^,  j  gry  person,  to 

-la  fachfie,      ^pretend  to  he 

Kangty. 
Le  faux,  wliat  is  false. 

Le  fort,  \  ^*^  strongest  part  of  a 

'  C      thin^. 
Le  f oible,^Ae  weed:  side  of  a  thing. 
Les  foibles,     the  feeble  mindea. 
Le  gras,  the  fat. 

Le  maigre,  the  lean. 

Uii  galeux,  7  a  scabby  man  oi 

-euse,         3      woman. 
Uii  ignorant,*  an  ignorant  fell owi 
Imprudent,-te,  a  foolish  fellow. 
Un  impudent,  7    an     impudent 

"te>  3  fellow  or  slut, 

J         ,.  Ca   lewd   man   or 

Impudique,  < 

*^      ^        C     woman. 

Incommode,  a  troubUiome  person, 

Impertinent,-te,5'""'"^'^'«««' 
l4onu„,-e:    'I  S-*'    - 

TT    :  f  fl'*  unknown  per" 

Uninconnu,  <      ,^  -'^ 

'  i      5on. 

Un  incr6dule,       an  unbeliever. 

Un  indis*7  a/}    indiscreet    man 

cret,-ette,  3      or  woman. 

Un,  une  in-  7  an  infamous  per- 

fstme,  3      son. 

Un  ingrat,      7      an  ungrateful 

-te,  3  wretch. 

Un  innocent,  7  an    innocent,    a 

-te,  3      **^(y  person. 

Un  insen86,6e,       a  mad  person. 
Un  insolent,     7      a  ^cfiicy  ^e? 

-te,  3  ^on. 

T  ,.  .  /  •  WAe  inxcard  part 

JL  mterieur,   <        ^     *i  •    ^ 
'    (^     ofatlung. 

Un  l^nitif,  a  lenitive. 

Cthe  outward  part 

L*ext6rieur,<    of  a  thing,  the 


outside. 


Rr 
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Adjectives  used  substantively. 


Un  malheureuxy-eusey  a  wretch. 
La  marine,  the  bride. 

Un,  une  mi-  \  a  pitiful  good  for 

s^rable,      j     nothing  wretch. 
Un  m^chanty  7  a    naughty  per- 

-antei  j      son. 

Un  malotru,  a  sad  soul. 

Le  nierveil-  7  what  is  wonderful 

leux,  3    in  any  thin^. 


Le  n^cessaire,  { 
Un  ob8tin£-6e,  < 


necessaries,  a 
competency, 
an  obstinate 


person. 
Le  possible,       what  is  possible. 
Ije  principal,         the  principal. 
Un  pr6servatif,    a  preservative. 
Un  purgatif,  a  purgative, 

Un  orgueil-  7  a  proud,  haughty 

leux,-eu8e,  j       person. 
L'impossibley       impossibilities. 
Une  prude,  a  prude. 

Les  prides-  7  those  that  are  pre- 

tin6s,  3      destinated. 

Le  r^el,  the  reality, 

Un  refait,  a  drarthgame. 

a  refractory 

person. 

»T  -j:     1       S  a  ridiculous 

Un,  une  ridicule,   •<      ^^^^„ 
'  '    (.     person. 

that  which  is  su- 
Le  superflu,  ^     perftuous;   su- 
perfluity. 


Un  rifractaire,  \ 
dicul 

luJ 


Le  sec,  tkt  dry 

L'humide,  thenml* 

Le  froid,  tht  cdL 

Le  chaud,  iht  hot, 

Un  suffisant,a  conceited  coxcomb, 

C  the  comical  part 
Le  comique,<      of  a  thing  or 

C      story. 
Le  tragique,     the  tragical  part. 

C     a  conqfetenci/; 
Leteniporel,<  the  temporaUUa 

t  of  the  Church. 

C  a  cunningy  dy 
Un  ruse-6e,  ^  man  or  womarif 

t  a  sharp  blade. 

Sanguin,-i„e,     j  ofasar^ 
^     '      '     tconstitutwn. 

Un  sensuel,  a  voluptuous  person, 

Un  sage, 

Le  sublime, 

Le  solide. 


Un  supersti- 1 
tieux,-euse,  j 

Un  extraor-  7 
dinaire,       3 

L'extr^me, 


a  wise  mm 

the  lofty  styk. 

what  is  soluL 

a  superstitioui 

man  or  vpomm 

an  extraordinary 

case. 

extreme. 


Un,uue  timirsaref  a  rash  person. 
Le  taiUant,        J  ^^  ^ 

theqvi^ 

an  empty pbl^ 

what  is  ^ff^ 


Le  tranchant, 
Le  vif , 
Un  vide, 
Le  vrai. 


Besides  adjectives  of  Nations,  as,  un  Anglois,  an  English  liulatt 
une  Frangoise,  a  French  woman,  &c.  j^ 


Examples. 

Le  vrai  ou  le  faux  d'une  chose ;  The  truth  ot falsehood  ^\ 
Tenter  Timpossiblc ;  To  attempt  impossibilitiet. 

Joindre  I'agr^able  k  Futile ;      To  join  profit  to  pleasure. 
C'est  une  orgueiUexiLse  \  S/ie  is  a  proud  creature,  &c. 


V 


^ 


Adjeciivts  used  substantively. 
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oreover,  some  words  are  both  adnouns  and  nouns  togethtr^ 
as  adult^re,  chagrin^  colore,  sacrilege,  politique :  as,  Com* 
re  un  adult^re^  to  commit  an  adultery ;  line  femme  adultire, 
iuheress ;  le  chagrin,  grief;  un  iiomine  chagrin,  a  moros^ 
sh  man :   un  hotame  colerey  a  passionate  man ;  la  colore  de 


I,  the  wrath  of  God^ 


XV.  A  List  ofNoufis  maiculine  endivg  in  e  not  sounded. 


ragej 


1  C  the  boarding  oj  a 

*^  ^     \     skip. 
nCy  an  abi/ss. 

issoire,  accessary, 

»stiche,  an  acrostick 

y  deed,  an  act, 

inicule,  an  aid. 

jrbe,  an  adverb. 

It^re,  adultery. 

C  the  assize,  or 
j^  price  of  a  com-- 
j  modify,  set  by  a 
V.  magistrate. 

age. 
love-fiasts. 
a  threatening 
monitory, 
stock-jobbing, 
an  eagle, 
alabaster, 
mixture, 
a  hole  in  the  honey- 
comb, a  socket, 
amble,  or  pace, 
amber, 
an  amphi- 
theatre, 
an  anglicism. 
anachronism, 
anathema. 


3es, 


•ave, 


{ 


{ 


tage, 

itre, 
«e, 

ole, 

►re, 
»hith6&tre,  | 

Ifcisme, 

:hronisme, 

;h^me, 


Ancfetres, 

Ancrage, 

Ange, 

Archange, 

Angle, 

Anniversaire, 

Anonyme, 

Anthropophage, 

Antidote, 

Antimoine, 

Antipodes, 

Antra, 

Aoriste, 

Aphthes, 

Appanage, 

Apo^6e, 

Apologue, 

Apophthegme, 

Aposeme, 

Aposthime, 

Ap6trc, 

Apothicaire, 

Arbitrage, 

Arbitre, 

Arbre, 

Arbuste, 

Archfetype, 

Argue,  I 

Aromate, 


ancestors* 

anchorage* 

an  angel* 

an  archangel* 

an  angle* 

anniversary* 

anonymous., 

a  man-eater. 

an  antidote. 

antimony* 

Antipodes^ 

a  den,  a  cave. 

an  aorist. 

aphthte* 

appendage* 

apogeon. 

apologuem 

apoplithegmm 

an  apozemm 

an  imposthume. 

an  apostle* 

an  apothecary* 

an  arbitration* 

Umpire  OT  Will* 

a  tree. 

a  shrub. 

archetype. 

a  machine  to  wire* 

draw  gold, 
sweet  smelling  herb 
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Nouns  Masculine  ending  in  e  mute. 


Arpentage,  the  survey  of  lands. 
Amrages,  arrears. 

Article^  an  article. 

Artifice,  artifice,  trick. 

Arrfaes,  earnest  penny. 

Ane,  an  ass. 

Aat^risme,  an  asterism. 

Ast^risque,  an  asterisk. 

Asthme,  an  asthma. 

Astragale,  astragal. 

Astrei  a  star. 

Astrolabe,  an  astrolabe. 

Asyle,  asylum,  a  sanctuary. 
Attelage,  a  set  of  coach'horses. 
Att^rage,  landing. 

Atre,    the  hearth  in  a  chimney. 
C  a  duty  which  the  hang-- 
Avage,<^  mannas  in  seme  places 

n    t  every  market-day. 
Avaiitage,  an  advantage. 

Auditoire,     {    acon^regatio,,, 
'      t       audience, 
an  augury,  omen, 
an  etder-tree. 
measuring  by  ells, 
auspice, 
an  aui'omaton. 
an  axis,  axle-tree, 
an  axiom. 


Augure, 

AuDe, 

A  Ullage, 

Auspice, 

Automate, 

Axe, 

Axiome, 


Azymes, 

Badinage, 

Bagage, 

Ballustre, 

Bandage, 


azymes. 
wantonness. 

^^gg^g^f  goods, 
bauuster,  rails. 
a  truss,  ligature. 


Barbouillage,  dawbing. 

Barrage,  a  duty  for  passing  toll. 
Bapt^me,  a  christening. 

Baptist^re,  j  "  certificate  out  of 

'^  '  (.   a  church-book. 

Baume,  balsam. 

Benefice,  a  living,  benefit. 


Beurre^  butter* 

Blsimc,  blame* 

Blaspheme,  a  bla 

Bi^vre,  a 

Billonage,  the  debasing  the  cm* 
Bitume,  bitumen* 

Blocage,  rubbish 

Bocage,  a  grove. 

Bordage,^Ae  side  planks  ofaship. 
Bouge,  a  closet,  a  little  room, 
Bousilla'je,  mud-waUing* 

Branchage,  branches, 

Branle,  motion  or  dance. 

Brassage,  the  coining  of  money* 
Br6viaire,  oreviarv. 

Breuvage,  a  potion,  a  draugnt. 
Bronze,  cast  copper, 

BufHe,       a  buffialo,  a  wilaoa:. 

a  brnk, 

a  bust. 

a  cabk, 

a  corpse, 

aframe, 

caduceum,  Mer- 

cur^s  wand. 

galley-boat, 

IdndfU^k 

chalice. 

cdM 

a  hilts  iNMlit 

ca 

a  era 


r 

Busque, 

Buste, 

C&ble, 

Cad^vre, 

C&dre, 

Caducee,    < 

Caique, 

Calibre, 

Calice, 

Calme, 

Calvaire, 

Camphre, 

Cancre, 

Cantique, 

Capitole, 

Capitulaire, 

Caprice, 

Capricome 

Capuce, 

Caract^re, 

CarSme, 

Carenage, 


a  spiritual 
the 


a  caprice, 
the  Ci 


a  CI 


a  careenv 


;^  *1fi 


■k 


Nouns  Mascutine  ending  in  e  mute. 


lage,  dauber, 

eimge,  the  pavif^  of  a  room, 
osae,  a  coach. 

ilage,  a  cartilage. 

ouche,  a  cartridge. 

:ulaire,    S^register^ookof 

'     t     a  monaster^/. 
}ue^  a  helmet. 

rfalque,  j  **  ^"'f*'*  ("^f'^ 
^    *    I.     «;*  obsequies). 

ilogue,       a  catalogue,  list. 

irre,  a  catarrh. 

^chisioe,  a  catechism, 

tire,  a  cautery. 

re,  a  cedar-tree. 

trc,  the  centre. 

acle,  a  cenacle. 

otaphe,  a  cenotaph. 

taure,  a  centaur. 

tuple,  a  hundredfold. 

cle,  a  circle. 
C  a  circle  blaek  and  blue 
^  \     under  the  eye. 

te,  cestus. 

mbnude,  j  <*«  »»««/«:?«•«« 
I    ?/ ^  chimney. 

ocie,  a  slianker. 

mge,  exchange. 

invre,  £emp. 

pitre,  a  chapter. 

riage,  Mtf  carnage. 

\rme,        charm,  hornbeam. 

irnage,  Jlesh-time. 

luffage,  Juel. 

lume,  stubble. 

me,  an  oak. 

ivre-feuille,  honey-suckle. 

tf-d'ceuvriB,  a  master-piece. 

flfre,  a  cypher. 

erne,  chrism. 

R 


W^. 


Qe 
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chyle* 

rest* 

a  cup. 

cider. 

a  wax^aper* 

aswafu 

hair'^loth. 

a  cylinder • 

a  cimeter. 

a  churchward. 

cinabar. 

ciimamonrtree. 

thefifthpart* 

*^an  arch. 


Ohyle, 
Chdmage, 
Ciboire, 
Cidre, 
Cierge, 
Cygne, 
Cilice, 
Cylindre, 
Cmieterre, 
Cimetidre, 
Cinabre, 
Ginnamome, 
Cinquiime, 
Cintre, 

Cippe,   (a  term  of  architecture). 
Cirase,     the  waxing  of  a  things 

a  sear-^lotn. 

circunf/lex. 

circus. 

a  sistrum. 

a  clyster. 

a  common  \sewer. 

a  cloister. 

a  wood4ouse. 

a  caravan. 

the  code. 

a  codicih 

a  t*^tnk. 

a  collyrium. 

a  college. 


Cirocne, 

Circonflex«, 

Cirque, 

Cistre, 

Glysl^re, 

Cluaque, 

Cloitre, 

Cloporte, 

Coche, 

Coae, 

Codicile, 

Coflre, 

Collyre, 

College, 

CoUdgue,  copartner  in  an  office. 


Colloauc, 
Comble, 
Colosse, 
Celure, 
Commercei 
Conclave, 
Concile, 
Conciliabule, 
Concombre, 
Concubinage, 
C6ne, 
r2 


a  conference. 

the  top  of  a  thing. 

a  colossus. 

colure. 

commerce,  trade. 

the  conclave. 

a  council. 

a  conventicle. 

a  cucumber. 

concubinage. 

a  cone* 
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Congre,  a  conger. 

Comte,  a  county  earl. 

Compte,  an  account,  reckoning. 
Conte,  a  story,  tale, 

Contraire^  contrary. 

Contraste,  cwntrast,  opposite. 
Contre-ordre,  counter-order. 
Controle^  a  register-book,  a  roll. 
Conventiculey  conventicle. 

Corpusculcy  a  corpuscle. 

Cortege,  a  train  or  retinue* 
Coryph6e^  Coripheus,  the  chief. 
Corollairey  a  corollary. 

Cothurne,  a  buskin. 

Courage,  courage. 

Coude,  the  elborv. 

Couvercle,  a  lid. 

Cr6puscule,  the  twilight. 

Crible,  a  sieve. 

Cube,  a  eube. 

Cuivre,  copper. 

Culte,  worship. 

Coutre,  coulter. 

Cr^ne,  a  skull. 

Crfepe,  a  crape. 

Crime,  a  crime. 

Crocodile,  a  crocodile. 

Cycle,  cycle. 

Dactyle,  a  dactil. 

JD^boire,  grief  a  choak-jpear. 
Decalogue,  the  decalogue. 

D6cagone,  a  decagon. 

Dedale,  a  maze. 

D6combres,  rubbish. 

D6coinpte,  discounting. 

P6finitoire,  a  chapter  in  a  con- 
D6cuple,  tenfold,  {gresation. 
D61ire,  delirium. 

D61ivre,  the  secundine. 

D61uge,  ajlood. 

D^mmte,  demerit. 

Denticules  dentelli. 


Dentifrice,  dentifrice 

D6pilatoire,  depilatorV' 

Derriere,  the  back-siJe. 

D^sastr^,  the  disaster* 

D^savantage,  a  disadvantage* 

D6sordre,  adisoraer. 

Dibble,  .  devil 

Diad^me,  a  diadem. 

Diap;nostique,  diagnostic. 

Dialecte,  dialect. 

Dialogue,  a  dialogue. 

Diametre,  the  diameter. 

Diaphragnie,  the  diaphragm* 

Dicta  me,  garden-ginge^. 

Di^se,  a  sharp,  diesis. 

Digeste,  digest. 

Diocese,  a  diocese. 

Disq^ue,  disk,  quoit. 

Distique,  a  distich. 

Dictionnaire,  a  dictionary. 

Dimauche,  Sunday. 

Dil^me,  a  dilemma. 

Dimissoire,  a  dimissory. 
Dire,  and  oul-dire,     a  hearsay. 

Divideude,  a  dividend. 

Divorce,  divorce. 

Dogme,  a  dogma. 

Dogue,  a  mastiJMog. 

Domaine,  domain. 
Domic'de,  abode,dwelling'p/ace. 

Domuiage,  a  aamage. 

Douaire,  a  floury. 

Double,  a  double. 

Doute,  a  doubt. 

Dromadaire,  a  dromedary. 

Echange,  exchange, 

Ecoufle,  a  puttock 

Edifice,  an  edijice 

Ell^bore,  hellebore. 
Eloge,           ^^logy,  encomium. 

Emltique,  emetick. 

Empire,  an  empire 


Noufis  Masculine  ending  in  e  mute. 
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>yree,      the  highest  heaven. 
'ecolonne,intercolumniation 

lousiasme,  enthusiasm. 

•'actCj;  an  interlude. 

lerme,  epidermis. 

jidyme^  Epididymis. 

rastre,  epigastrium. 

[ogue,  an  epilogue. 

sode,  an  episode. 

thalame^  epithalamiurn  • 

thenie^  epithema. 

.6me,  an  epitome. 

ilibre,  equilibrium. 

iuoxe.  equinox, 

a  bustle, 
slaverj/, 
discount, 
asophagus, 
space, 
a  story. 
stallage,  sample. 
,  a  being. 

agile,  the  gospel. 

tnple,  a  pattern. 

mplaire,  a  copy. 

rgue,  the  exergue  of  a  medal. 
rcice,  an  exercise. 

rde,  an  exordium. 

de.  Exodus. 

rcisme,  exorcism. 

J.     .      (  extraordinary 
'  (.     case. 
erne,  an  extreme. 

J,  the  top,  height  of  a  thing. 
\ge,  hay-snaking. 

6me,  a  phantom* 

{fare,,  light-house,  (a 
•     \      watch'tower). 
inage,  fasdne-work. 

ostentation. 


andre, 
avage, 
>nipte, 
phage, 
ace, 

age, 


Fastes,       the  Roman  calendar. 

Fauchage,  mozcing. 

Fenetrage,  the  windows. 

Fermage,  farm-rent. 

Feiirre,  slraw. 

Feiilre,  felt,  a  scurvy  hat. 

Fiacre,  a  hackney-coach. 

Fifre,  ojtfe  or Jitite. 

Filage,  spinning. 

Fifligrane,  filigree. 

Filtre,  charm,  love-potian. 


Finasre 


{the  exi 
'I     of  a 


Flegme, 

Fleuve, 

Foible, 

Foie, 

Fossile, 

Follicule, 

Formulaire, 

Fouage, 

Fourrage, 

Fr^ne, 

Fromage, 

Frontispice, 

Gage, 


the  extent  or  liberties 

jurisdiction. 

phlegm. 

a  great  river. 

a  weak  side. 

the  liver. 

fossil. 

follicle. 

a  form, 

hearth-money. 

fodder,  forage^ 

an  ash-tree. 

cheese. 

frontispiece. 

pledge. 


Q          C  (only  in  the  plural) 

*^-*'  t  salary,  wages. 

Gallicisme,  Gallicism^ 

Geniivre,  juniper-berry. 

G6nie,  genius. 

Genre,  kind,  gender,  geniiis. 

Germe,  sperm,  germ(^ 

Geste,  gesture,  actioth 

Gingembre,  g^^^g^^ 

Girofle,  clove. 

Gtte,  a  dwelling-place. 

Glaire,  the  white  of  an  egg. 

Glaive,  a  sworn. 

Globe,  a  globe. 

Globule,  a  globule 
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Noum  Masculine  enditig  in  e  muu* 


Glossaire,  aglossari/* 

Golfe,  a  gulpL 

GouiiVe,       whirlpool^  iwallow. 
Grade,  a  degree^ 

Gr^ffe,  the  rolls. 

Grimoire        n  conjuring  book. 
Groupa^  a  group. 

H&ie^  drying  weather* 

Haut-de-chausse^  smalMot/ies* 
H&vre,  haven. 

H41iotrope|  a  turnsol. 

Himisphire^       an  hemisphere. 
H^miatichey  hemistich. 

Hermitage,  an  hermitage. 

H^tre,  a  beech'iree. 

Hi^oglyphe,       hieroglyphick. 
Hippognffe,  hippogriff. 

Ilolocauste,      a  burnt-offering. 
Hombre^  Humber. 

Homieide,  a  murder. 

Hommage,  a  homage. 

Horo8€ope|  a  horoscope. 

Homme,  a  man* 

Hongre,  a  gelding. 

Hotfpice^  an  hospital. 

Hdte,  a  landlord. 

Huitiime,  the  eighthpart. 

3jaAe,a  green  sort  of  precious  stone 
Jambage,  jambs,  stroke. 

Jaune,  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Jaspe,  jasper. 

JeOne,  ajastm 

J  1         C    a  Julio  (an  Italian 

'     \        Jive  pence). 
lambe,  an  lambick  verse* 

Ineendie,  a  conflagration. 

Indice,  a  sigtu 

In-douzei  in  twelve. 

In-seize.  in  sixteen. 

Inceste  an  incest. 

Incube  an  tpicubus. 


Insecte,  an  insect. 

Interlope,  itUerloptSF* 

Intermede,  an  ifUer&Af 

Ittterrigue,  an  interr^ 

Interstice,  an  interval  of  Aps» 
Intervalle,  an  interieL 

lufeutaire,  an  inventory* 

Isthme,  isthmm* 

Itin6raire,  an  itinerary. 

Laboratoire,  a  laboratory. 

Labourage,  tillage* 

Labyrinthe,  a  labyriiuh. 

^>^S^^g^  ^  l^mguagi. 

Langes,  swaddling'clotm. 

Lavage,  a  washing. 

L6gi8te,  a  civilian. 

Legume,  pulse,  vegetableu 

Leurre,  a  lure  for  a  hawk. 

Libelle,    '  a  libel. 

Li^ge,  cork, 

Lierre,  ivy. 

Liivre,  a  han. 

Limbe,  limb  or  border. 

Limbesy  limbs. 

Linge,  linen. 

livre,  a  book. 

Lobe,  a  lobs. 

Louage,  letting  aut,  hiring. 
Logarithme,  logarithm. 

Logogripbe,  logogripk 

Lombes,  the  lotns. 

Louvre,  a  palace. 

Lucre,  getin,  profit. 

Luminaire.    the  light  of  a  place. 

c  tuMtre,  brightness,  alao 
Lustre,  ^      a  branched  candk' 

C  stick,  a  cJiandelier. 
Luxe,  luxury. 

M&le,  a  mm. 

Mal^fice,  witchcrajl 

Maoche,  a  handle. 


■k 


I 


I 
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lege, 
aes 


a  riding-school. 

,  the  manes  or  ghost. 

[lifeste,  a  manifesto. 

nipule,  maniple. 

nque,  want,  lack. 

rbre,  marble. 

riage,  marriage. 

rtyre,  martyrdom. 

}que,  a  masA. 

jsacre,  massacre. 

isol^Ci  a  mausoleum. 

C  a  mistake  in  rec- 

compte,  J     ^^^.^^ 

iianoche,  a  mid-night  meaL 

cnbre^  a  member. 

[ange,  a  mixture. 

moire,  £e7/,  memoirs. 

(lage,  house-keepings 

[isonge,  a  /ie. 

rcure,  Mercury. 

rite,  wi^nV,  desert. 

'le,  a  black-bird. 

(entire,  mesentery. 

iurage,  measuring. 

t6ore,  a  meteor. 
ible,  furniture  of  the  house. 

irtre,  a  murder, 

roscope,  a  microscope. 

le,  a  mi/e. 

I'A  f     ^^  thousandth 

'  t         part. 

list^re,  ministry. 

ade,  a  miracle. 

l>ile,  a  motion. 

lele,  a  model,  sample. 

iule,  module. 

le,  a  mo/e. 

iarque,  a  monarch. 

ide,  f  Ae  world. 

last^re,  a  monastery. 


Monochorde,  a  monochord- 

Monitoire,  a  monitory^ 
Mouo^ramme,       a  monosram^ 

Monologue,  a  monologue* 

Monopole,  a  monopoly' 

Monosyllabe,  a  monosyltabk' 

Monstre,  a  monster* 

Moule,  a  mould* 

Muffle,  a  muzzle* 

Murmure,  murmur 

Muscle,  a  muscle^ 

Myrte,  the  myrtle-tree* 

Mystere,  a  mystery* 

Narcisse,  a  daffodil* 

Naufrage,  a  ship-wrecks 

Navire,  a  ship 

N6cessaire,  the  necessaries. 

N^goce,  trade- 

Neuvi^me,  the  ninth  part. 

Nitre,  nitre. 

Nombre,  a  number. 

Nuage,  a  cloud. 

Ob^lisque^  an  obelisk. 

Obser\'atoire,  an  observatory,. 

Obstacle,  an  hindrance. 

Octogone,  octagon. 

Office,  a  good  turn. 

Ogre,  an  ogre* 

Olympe,  Olympus. 
Ombrage,         shade,  umbrage. 

Oiicle,  an  uncle. 

Ongle,  a  nail. 

Opprobre,  reproach. 

Opuscule,  a  little  book. 

Oracle,  an  oracle 

Orage,  a  storm, 

Oratoire,  an  oratory. 

Orbe,  an  orb. 

Ordinaire,     {  -^S?'  '"' 

Ordre,  an  order. 

Organe,  an  organ. 
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Nouns  MqkuUm  ending  iu  e  mutt. 


Orgasme  (medic  term),  orgasm. 
Orge,  barley. 

Ojgue,  a  pair  of  organs. 

Orifice,  orifice^  opening. 

Orle  (in  hertldry),         an  orTe. 
•Ornie,  an  elni'tree. 

Otage,  an  hostage. 

Outrage,  outrage,  affront. 


Ouvragc, 

Pacte, 

Paganisme, 

Pagne, 

Pampre, 


VDork. 

a  pact. 

paganism* 

cottourcloth 


vine^ranch. 
Panache,  a  bunch  of  feathers. 
Pan6gyrique,  panegi/rick. 


Papisme, 

Paradoxe, 

Paraphraste, 

Parage, 

Paragraphe, 


popery. 

a  paradox. 

paraphrast. 

latitude. 


a  parag'^apk. 
p  .  {ajlourish  added  to  one^s 
^*  ^'  X  name  in  singing. 
Paranymphe,  a  public  act  in  the 
university  of  Paris. 
Parnasse,  Parnassus. 

Parricide,  a  par^rieide. 

Parterre,  a  Jlower-garden,  the 
pit  (in  a  play-house). 
Participe,  a  participle. 

Parjure,  a  perjury. 

Passage,  a  passage. 

Patrimoine,  patrimony. 

P^txontLgt,patronage,advozeso7u 
Pentametre,  a  pentameter. 

P6age,  toll,  custom. 

P^cule,     money  got  by  saving. 
P6dicule,  pedicTe. 

P^gase,  Pegasus. 

Permesse,  Parnassus. 

Peigne,  a  comb* 

P^Ierinage,  a  pilgrimage. 

P^ne,  a  bolt  (of  a  lock). 


Penates,. 

Pentagone, 

P^ricarde, 

P6ricr4ne, 

Perioste, 

P6rig6e, 

Peristyle, 

Perpendicule, 

Piritoine, 

P6tale, 

Pitalisme 


Ptneks 
ajie$d^4 
pertcafdmH. 
pericrammL 
periosUtm. 
perijgjBt. 
peris^. 
aptwnmd. 
peritoneum. 

pHm. 

petaHsMi. 


peopk. 

a  light'hdHBe. 

phenomenon. 

a  phiUer. 

phosphorus. 

a  piece  of  eight. 

a  snare,  trisjf* 

pilast^. 

plundef'. 

the  pinduL 

a  gnat-snapper^ 


Peuple, 

Phare, 

Phinom^ne 

Philtre, 

Phosphorc, 

Piastre, 

Pi^ge, 

Pilastre, 

Pillage, 

Pinde, 

Pivoine,  ^ 

PlAne,  Plataue,      aplane4mu 

Planisphere,         a  pianisphffik 

Pl&tre,  plaster^  pai^^ 

Pl^onasme,  pteonmiS. 

Plumage,  the  feather  of  a  hifii 

a  stove,  a  pc^ 

thejm^ 
a 

a  great  &ifi^ 
apoiwlm* 


Poeme, 

Po^le, 

Poivre, 

P61e, 

Polygene, 

Polype, 

Poncire, 

Porche, 

Pore, 

Porphyrc, 

Portage, 


Porte-mouchettes 


JWVijiitfP 
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ique,  a  portico y  piazza. 
ible>  might,  pos&ibilitj/. 
ige,  potage,  porridge. 

ze,  a  thumb,  an  inch. 

imbule,  preamble* 

«pte^  precept. 

Jbe,  a  religious  meeting. 
lipice^  a  precipice. 

udice^  hurt,  detriment. 
ude,  the  prelude. 

*gc,  presage^  omen. 

by  t^re,  the  parsonage. 

exte,  a  pretence. 

cipe,  a  principle. 

me,  a  prism. 

ilege,  a  privilege. 

>leme,  a  problem. 

lige,  a  prodigy, 

:he8,  kinsfolks,  relations. 
j^ramme,  a  college-bill. 

6gom^ne,  a  proem. 

ogue,  a  prologue. 

nontoire,  « promontory. 
le,  a  morning  sermon. 

piostique,  a  prognostick. 
x>cole,  a  precedent-book. 
kOtype,  the  first  pattern. 
^•erbe,  a  proverb. 

uime,  a  psalm. 

itre,  a  r/e^A:. 

yatoire,  a  purgatory. 

dernes,  txoo  fours. 

drangle,  a  quadrangle. 
dre,  C&dre,  a  frame. 

druple,  fourfold. 

.'\      a  C  fTAaf  day  of  the 
^^^^^i[     month -r 
torze,  aquatorze  atpiquet. 
tre,  aybiir 

trtimey  a  fourth  part  - 

nesy  ^11/0  ctitft^  or  fives- 

azi^me,  a  fifteenth. 


R&ble,  the  back  of  a  hare* 

Kaccommodage,  mending. 

KaffinagCy  the  refining  of  sugar. 
Rale,  a  rattling  in  the  throat' 
Ramage,  the  chirping  of  bit lU* 
Ranee,  rusty.  ' 

Rapi^cetage,  patched  work* 
Ravage,  havock* 

R^agrave,  the  last  comminution' 
Receptacle,  receptacle,  ueM* 
Reciproque,  return,  like* ' 

Rectangle,  a  rectangle* 

Refectoire,  refectory. 

R6gime,  a  course  of  a  diet. 
R^eue,  reign. 

Rel&che,  respite. 

Reliquaire,  a  shrine. 

Remade,  a  remedy. 

Repaire,  the  haunt. 

Repertoire,  a  repertory. 

Reptile,  a  creeping  thing. 

Requisitoire,  a  leauest^. 

Rosaire,  great  oeads^ 

Rouge-gorge,  fl  robin  red-breast. 
Rouge-queue,  a  red-tail. 

Reproche,  a  reproach. 

Reste,  remainder,  rest. 

Reve,  ct  dream. 

R6verb^re,  reverberate  Jire. 
Rhume,  a  cold,  a  rheum. 

Risque,  a  risk. 

Rivage,  a  bank  or  shore. 

Rdle,  a  roll,  list,  part. 

Royaume,  a  kingdom. 

Rkombe,  a  rhomb. 

Rhomboide,  a  rhomboid. 

S^ble,  sand. 

Sabre,  a  broad  sword. 

Sacrifice,  a  sacrifice. 

Sacrilege,  a  sacrilege. 

Sagittaire,  Sagittarius . 

Salaire^  salary 


M 
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* 

SajCerdocei' 

Saijire, 

Saltpetre, 

Sanctuaire, 

SandaraqaCy 


priesthood. 

coronation. 

saltrpetre. 

a  sanctuary. 

sandarack. 


Saule^    a  sallow  or  willow  tree. 

Savonnage,  soaping  the  linen. 

Scandale,  scandal. 

Scapulaire,  a  scapularjf. 

Sceptre,  a  sceptre. 

Schisme,  a  schism* 

Sciage,  sawing. 

Scribe,  a  scribe, 

Serupule,  a  scruple, 

Seigle,  rye. 
d        .        S  the  space  of  six 

Siminaire,  a  seminary. 

Septi^me,  the  seventh  part. 

Sepulchre,  a  grave. 

S^uestrci  sequestration. 

Service,  service,  good  turn. 

Sesterce,  sesterce, 

Sexe,  a  sex, 

Sit^cle,  an  age,  a  century, 

Siige,  a  seat,  see,  siege. 

Signe,  a  sign,  token4 

Silence,  a  silence. 

Simples,  the  simples. 

Sinople,  sinople. 

Sixieme,  a  sixth  part, 

Soliloque,  a  soliloquy. 
Solfeci 


cisxne, 

Solstice, 

Sommaire, 

Somme, 

Spiige, 

Sophisme, 

Sortilege, 

Souffle, 

Soufre, 

Sp6cifique^ 


a  solecism. 

solstice. 

a  summary, 

nap,  sleep,  repose. 

a  dream. 

sophism. 

witch'Crqfi. 

the  breath, 

sulphur, 

a  specific. 


a  s\ 


a 


a 


Spectre, 

Sph^roide, 

Squelette, 

Squirre, 

Stade, 

Stalle,        a  seat  (in  the 

Stiemates^  prints, 

Style,  -a 

Stocfiche,  stoti 

Suaire,  {  *  '^'^  *o  ww  «, 
t    J^ce  of  dead  pi 

Subside, 

Subterfuge, 

Sucre, 

Succube, 

Suffrage, 

Supplice, 

Suspensoire, 

Sycomore, 

Syllogisme, 

Symbole, 

Symptdme, 

Synode, 

Synonymcy 

Systeme, 

Store, 

Tabernacle, 

Tarse, 

Tartre, 

Telescope, 

Tfemoignage, 

Temple, 

Tendre, 

Terme> 

Temes, 

Territoire, 

Tertre, 

T6te4.tfete, 

l^exte. 

Theatre, 

Theme, 


u 


a 
the  sycam^ 
a  sy' 
synibol, 
a  sympt\ 

a 
a  synon 
a 

a  curti 
taber 

a  ti 

a  testimi 
a  te 
te 
a  term, 
tZDo  tro0^ 
,  a  ferritoiy 
rising  groiuiit^ 
tete^-f"^ 

a  theatr(^4^%^^ 


Thermom^trei  a  weather-glass. 
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"scy  a  thyrse. 

^,  a  tiger,  the  Tigris. 

[>re,       stamp,  a  clock-ielL 
wnwne,    thundering  noise. 

a  title. 

a  volume. 

the  thunder. 

a  topic. 

a  jack. 


16, 

aerre, 

ique, 

rae-broche, 


a  trapezium. 


Ilage,   trellis,  arbour-work. 


le, 

able^ 

nglc, 

oXsige, 

lyphe, 

mphe, 

•le, 

»otage. 


trefoil. 

an  aspen-tree. 

choice. 

a  triangle. 

knitting. 

a  tri glyph. 

a  triumph. 

the  triple. 

a  mish-mash. 


Ventre, 

Vciitricule, 

Vcrbe, 

Verbiage, 

Verre, 

Vertige, 

Vesicatoire, 

Vestibule, 

Vestige, 

Viatique, 

Vice, 

V^idame, 

Vigiioble, 

Vinaigre, 

Vingti^me, 

Visage, 

Visc?re, 

Vitrage, 


the  belly. 

the  ventricle 

a  verb, 

idle  wofds^ 

a  glass^ 

a  dizziness. 

a  blister: 

a  hall,  entry. 

footstep 

viaticum, 

vice. 

a  vidame. 

a  vineyard. 


vinegar. 

tlie  twentieth  part. 

theface-. 

a  bowel. 

glazing. 

V  ivres,  victuals,food,provision9. 

Voile,  a  veil. 

Voisinase,    the  neighbourhood. 

VocabuTaire,         a  vocabulary 

Volume,  a  volume. 

Voyage,  ajourney 

usage,  use,  custon^ 
an  ulcer. 


:hisques,  s.  pi.    a  trochisk. 

jne,  a  privet. 

le,  a  throne. 

I>h^e,  a  trophy* 

pique,  a  tropick. 

iible,  a  trouble. 

e,  a  tube. 

ercule,  a  tubercle. 

lulte,  a  tumult. 

rbe,  a  theorbo, 
e,                  a  type,  figure. 

eurme,  an  uproar. 

^,,  a  vase. 

deville,  a  ballad. 

kjule,  a  vehicle. 

have  made  two  more  Lists:  one  of  the  English  woids  th»t 
derived  from  the  French,  and  which,  being  derived  fioin 
n  or  Greek,  are  auite  alike  or  very  near :  the  other  of  woids 
mme,  or  nearly  alike  in  sound,  but  different  in  spelling  and 
itication.     But  as  this  has  been  already  too  much  swelled,  I 

placed  them  in  my  Elements. 


Usage, 

Ulcere, 

Usteusile, 

Vide, 

Vulgaire, 

Vuln^raire, 

Zile, 

Z^phire  (a  god), 

Zodiaque, 

Zoophyte, 


an  utensil. 

an  empty  place. 

the  vulgar, 

a  vulnerary. 

a  zeal, 

Zepliyrtis. 

the  zotliat:, 

zoophytes 
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